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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  "Albion"  edition  of  Scott  the  puWishers  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  the  public  a  collection  of  all  his  poems,  from  every  source, 
including  the  posthumous  verses  and  fragments  published  in  Lockhart's 
"  Life  "  of  the  poet. 

The  Dramatic  Poems  of  "  Halidon  Hill,"  "  Macduff's  Cross,"  "The 
Doom  of  Devorgoil,"  and  "  Auchindrane,"  render  this  edition  absolutely 
complete. 

Scott's  chequered  story  is  as  familiar  as  his  works  in  almost  every 
British  household ;  nevertheless,  whenever  the  bequest  of  his  genius  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  new  form,  a  few  memorial  words  seem  due  to  him 
who  has  given  so  much  delight. 

Walter  Scott,  the  son  of  Walter  and  Anne  Scott,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  15th  of  August,  177 1.  He  was  of  good  family,  being 
descended  from  the  Scotts  of  Harden  (of  the  noble  race  of  Buccleuch), 
and  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  being  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1792. 
Literature,  however,  became  his  real  profession.  Two  translations  from 
the  German,  and  some  contributions  to  Lewis's  "  Tales  of  Wonder," 
were  his  first  literary  productions.  These,  however,  were  but  the  pre- 
ludes to  the  future  "Lay."  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border" 
followed  ;  but  in  1805  the  full  swell  of  the  "  Harp  of  the  North"  was 
first  heard  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  This  poem  was  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  "  Marmion,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  diic 

The  successful  rivalry  of  Byron,  however,  turned  the  poet's  thoughts 
towards  an  even  'nore  cungeniai  deveioijraen!  of  his  genius,  and,  in  1814, 
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vi  INTRODUCTION. 

he  gave  the  world  the  first  of  those  wonderful  novels,  which  at  once 
placed  him  near  to  the  throne  of  Shakspeare  himself. 

Fortune  showered  her  favours  both  on  the  Poet  and  Novelist.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet,  made  a  large  fortune,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  fairy- 
tale prosperity,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  fancies  and  affections. 

This  prosperity,  however,  proved  evanescent.  Scott  was  a  partner  in 
the  publishing  firm  of  Constable  and  Ballantyne,  and  by  its  failure,  in 
1826,  he  lost  everything.  Nobly  and  bravely,  however,  did  the  old 
Author  struggle  to  redeem  his  honest  fame,  and  pay  off  his  liabilities, 
and  so  well  were  his  labours  rewarded  that,  in  1830,  his  creditors  pre- 
sented him  with  his  library,  paintings,  furniture,  plate,  and  linen,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  honourable  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  Scott's  wife  —  a  French  lady  by  birth,  Mdlle. 
Charpentier — died. 

Four  years  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy.  Plis  physicians 
ordered  him  abroad,  and  a  ship  of  war — the  BarJiani — placed  at  hi? 
disposal  by  the  Government,  conveyed  him  to  Malta  and  Naples.  But 
the  change  of  climate  and  scene  proved  of  no  avail,  and  yearning  for  his 
native  land,  the  Poet  insisted  on  returning  to  Abbotsford. 

His  last  Avish  was  fulfilled.  He  gazed  once  more  on  his  home,  and 
surrounded  by  his  children,  he  fell  gently  asleep  on  a  golden  September 
afternoon ;  lulled  to  that  last  peaceful  slumber  by  the  ripple  of  his  be- 
loved Tweed,  which  was  audible  through  the  open  windows  of  his 
chamber. 

Life  "chimed  to  evensong"  early  for  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  61, 
leaving  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead ;  but  Scott's  name  can 
never  perish  while  the  language  he  has  enriched  remains  to  preserve  the 
works  which  are  the  Poet's  true  representatives. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  r^vhich  anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
inhabitants  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  ^warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  r^vith  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  revere  often  en- 
gaged in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  -As  the  description  of  scenery 
and  manners  avas  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  regidar  narra- 
tive, the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  ^vas  adopted,  <which  alloivs  greater 
latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  nvoidd  be  consistent  <ivith  the  dignity  of  a  regular  Poem. 
The  same  model  oj'ered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure, 
auhich,  in  some  degree^  authorizes  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery^ 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  r^vould  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem  <ivhich  did  not 
partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  ivas  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last 
of  the  race,  ^vho,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have 
caught  somenvhat  of  the  refinement  of  modern  poetry,  ivithout  losing  the  simplicity  0/ 
his  original  model-  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  ivhcn  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days- 


THE   LAT  OF  THE   LAST  MINSTREL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TriE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  wither 'd  cheek,  and  trcvocs  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ; 
For,  welladay  I  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead; 
Aiul  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 
IHo  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  pour"'-,  to  lord  and  lady  ga\-, 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
C )  Id  times  were  changed,old  manners  gone ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
H;id  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scorn 'd  and  poor, 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He   pass'd   where    Newark's*    stately 
tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh, 


*  Newark's  itafely  tower.  A  ruined  tower 
now  ;  situated  three  miles  from  Selkirk,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yarrow. 


With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
W^hose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar   •- 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  wai", 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchessf  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  ti)mb! 

\^' hen  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride: 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,*  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,§  rest  him,  God! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though 

weak. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 


t  The  Duchess.  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Rue- 
cleuch,  who  had  been  man'ied  to  the  unhappy 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  beheaded  for  rebellion  against  James  II. 
1685. 

♦  Earl  Francis.    The  Duchess  s  late  father. 

§  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfather 
of  the  Duchess,  and  a  celebrated  warrior. 


scorrs  poet/cal  u'ora's. 


That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'cf ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
W'here'slvjj'wjth  'all  /iiSr  3aJi(Is,  feate, 
Perchance  he.VishW  iJis^^cJoii  (3enied  : 
For,  when  to  iiinie  liis'harp  he'tried, 
Hij  tr/wblin-,'  Jiaild'lI.'fidDost.'th^.eaet^ 
Which  rRark«  i?L'j:yr!t*)4  to  plt'acQ *>  ,  / 
And  s'cenes,*lo*ng'pastJ  6t  Joy*  and  pain, 
Came  wildcring  o'er  his  aged  brain  — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  hini  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  accordmg  glee 
"Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
\\' hen  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  , 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray 'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lighten 'd  up  his  faded  eye, 
^Vith  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  I 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twasthus  the  Latest  Minstrel  cun^r. 


CJNTO  FIRST. 

I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower,' 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret 

bower  ; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word 

and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well  I 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

IL 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  : 
The  staghounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor 

HI. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall;' 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from 
stall  ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
A\'aited,  duteous,  on  them  all ; 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 


Ten  of  them  wei'e  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  cjuitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  nigh': ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

W  ith  corslet  l.iced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  co'.d  and  hard  ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

"W^ith  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the 
helmet  ban-'cl. 
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Ten  Squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
"Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow  ;■' 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall :  — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branlcsome-Hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
\\^hy  watch   these  wairiors,    arm'd,  by 

night?— 
They  watch,  to  hear   the   blood-hound 

baying  ? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  St.  George's  red  cross  streaming. 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming  : 
They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and 

guile, 
Lest  Scroop,  or   Howard,  or  Percy's 

powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 
From  Waj-kwork,  or  Nawoith,  or  men-y 

Carlisle.^ 

VII. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksomc-Hall — 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  \- 
AVhen  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war  ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin* 
Saw  lances  gleam  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's f  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIII. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 

Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 
Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 

*  Edinburgh. 

t  The  war-cry,    or  gathering  word,   of  a 
Border  clan. 


No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew  ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew: 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  CaiT, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar^ 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  !^ 

IX. 

In  sori'ow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent: 
But  o'er  her  \\aiTior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  ! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow  • 
Until,  amid  his  soiTowing  clan, 

Her  son  lisp'd  fi'om  tlie  nurse's  knee—* 

"  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be  !" 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair, 
But  n()t  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter 'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Carr  in  anns  had  stood,'' 
When  Mathouse-burn  to  Melrose  ran, 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun'*  she  should  wedj 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came, 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 
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Of  Bcthune's  line  of  Picardie:'' 
He  learn "d  ttie  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea." 
.Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  fi-ame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery; 
For  when,  in  studious  mode,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister 'd  liall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall  !" 

XII. 

And  of  liis  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

'J"he  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  tuirets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
\\'hat  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 
That    moans   old    Branksome's   tunxts 
round  ? 

XIII. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound, 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl  ; 
And,  fi-om  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night  ? 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear  ! 

XIV. 

From  (the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  moimtain's  side, 
l"r()m  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  stonn, 
i;    The  Ladye  knew  it  well  ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke, 
And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 


A  steep  embankment. 


XV. 

RIVKIl    SPIHIT. 

"  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  !" — 

iMOUNT.'VIX    SPIRIT. 
— "  Brother,  nay — 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beains  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 

MeiTv  elves  their  moiris  pacing, 

To  atrial  minstrelsy, 
f^merald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  tneiTily. 
L'p,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  ! 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" — 

XVI. 

RIVER    SPIRIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream  ; 

Margaret  ot  Branksome,  sorrow-laden, 
Mom^ns  beneath  the  inoon's  pale  beam. 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars. 

When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN-    SPIRIT. 

"  Ailhiir's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 
In  litter  darkness  round  the  pole  ; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim  ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star  ; 

III  may  I  read  their  high  decree  I 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower, 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

XVIII. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  tie  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
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She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And    her    heart    throbb'd    high    with 
pride :  — 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 

And  •^'our  streams  ascend, 
Ere  Maigaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  !" 

XIX. 

The  Lady  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

\\'here  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,*  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  meiTily, 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mould, 

\\'ere  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  grey  wairiors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride,f 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star. J 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more  ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 
Then  from  amid  the  anned  train. 
She  call'd  to  her  AMlliam  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
As  e'er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee  ; 
Through  Sohvay  sands,  through  Tarras 

moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 

*  Moss-trooper,  a  borderer,  whose  pro- 
fession was  pillage  of  the  English.  These 
marauders  were  called  mois-froopers  because 
they  dwelt  in  the  mosses,  and  rode,  on  their 
incursions,  in  troops. 

t  The  Unicorn  Head  was  the  crest  of  the 
Carrs,  or  Kerrs,  of  Cessford,  the  enemies  of 
the  child's  late  father. 

X  The  Crescent  and  the  Star  were  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch. 


By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds  j^^ 
In  Eske  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride  ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime; 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  e\er  drove  pi'ey  from  Cumberland; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  King,  and  Scotland's  Queen. 

XXII. 

"  Sir  \\'illiam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside  ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  to-night  he  shall  watch  v\ith  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  • 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is 

bright ; 
.And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 
W  ill  point  tothe  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  born." — 

XXIV. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear  ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  A\"aiTior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  nonemay  thy  eirand  bedone, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

^W"r't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee."§ 

§  Hairibee,  the  place  on  Carlisle  wall  where 
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XXV. 

Soon  ill  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,* 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 
Green  ha/.els  o'er  his  basnet  nod  ; 
He  passed  the  Peel  of  GoIdiland,t 
And    cross'd    old    ]^orth wick's    roaring 

strand  ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  .Moat-hill's  mound. 
Where  Dru'd  shades  still  flitted  round  ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
lieneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The     clattering    hoofs    the    watchmen 

mark  ; — 
"Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
*'ForBranksome,ho!"the!-.nightrejoin'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  turn'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  \vay,+ 

XXVII. 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
.And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 


the  moss-troopers,  if  cauglit,  were  hung. 
The  neck-verse  was  the  first  verse  of  P.salm 
51.  If  a  criminal  claimed  on  the  scaffold 
"benefit  of  his  clergy,"  a  priest  instantly 
presented  liim  with  a  I'salter,  and  he  nad  his 
neck-verse.  The  power  of  reading  it  entitled 
him  to  his  lifj,  which  was  spared  ;  but  he 
was  banished  the  kingdom.  See  Palgravc's 
"  Merchant  and  Friar." 

•  liiirbiciin,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate 
of  a  feudal  castle. 

t  }'(fl,  a  Border  tower. 

X  -An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through 
part  of  ko.xburghshirc. 


On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 
\\  here  Harnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  Hint; 
\\  ho  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest, 
\\  here  filcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  dirt's,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  inany  a  league  his  prey  could  spy; 
Cliffs,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  ? 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
\  V  hen  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love  ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Delorainc, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain. 

Where  A  ill,  fiom  mountains  fieed, 
Down  ii'om  the  lakes  did  raving  come; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawn\^  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  !  no  toiTent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
.■\nd  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  ; 
For  he  was  barded§  fi-om  counter  to  tail, 
.\  nd  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemin'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray; 
\'et,  through  good  heail,  and  Oiu"  Ladye's 

grace, 
.■\t  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won. 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 

As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  ;|| 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  )-ed 

Of  that  unhallow'd  morn  arose. 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes; 


5  Uarded,  or  barbed,  applied  to  a  horse 
accoutnd  with  defensive  armour. 

II  Ilalidon  was  an  ancient  scat  of  the  Kcrrs 
of  Ccssford,  now  demolished. 
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When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day; 
W^hen  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Bore  down  .Bivclcuch's  retiring  clan, 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reeli'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spuiTtd  fast, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 
Old  .Melros'  rose,  and  fan-  Tweed  ran: 
Like  some  tall  ••ock  with  lichens  grey, 
Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 
W  hen  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung. 
Now  midnight  lauds*  were  in  Melrose 

sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 
Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 
Put  when  Melrose  he  reach'd, 'twas  silence 

all; 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall.'' 


Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair. 
And  every  gentle  lady  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  <hie  degree, 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


*  Lauds,     the      midnight    service    of    the 
Catholic  church. 


CAXTO  SECOND. 
I. 


If  thou  would' St  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
\V  hen  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  unceitain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  fi-amed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  leach  thee  to  live  and 

die;" 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's 

grave. 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair! 


II, 

Short  halt  d!d  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair ; 
\Vith  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
"Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so 

late?" 
"  From  Branksome  I ,"  the  warrior  cried  .• 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide: 
For   Branksome's   Chiefs   had   in   battle 
stood, 

To  fence  the  rigV.ts  of  f.iir  Melrose  ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls' 
repose. 

III. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said  ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod, 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  v\'ide, 
;  Rang  to  the  wan-;or"s  clanking  stride, 
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Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  civst, 
He  enterd  tlie  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladyc  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by 
me, 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-niirht  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.' 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose, 

\\  ith  toil  his  stitl'en'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he, 

A nci  his  blueeyes gleam'd  wild  and  wide ; 
*'  And,  darest  thou,  Wairior !  seek  to  see 

Wliat  heaven  and  hell  alike  wou'd  hide  ? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

W  ith  shirt  of  hair  and  scourgeof  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn : 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

A\  ould'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  W  arrior,  follow  mc! — 

VI. 

"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tairy, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
"When  1  ride  on  a  Boi^der  foray. 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
So  speed  me  my  ei'rand,  and  let  me  be 
gone." — 

\II. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Church- 
man old. 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 


*  Aventayle,  visor  of  the  helmet. 


And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were 

long  since  by, 
When   his   limbs   were   strong,  and   his 

courage  was  high  : — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head, 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of 

the  dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten 'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  ni  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely 
moon, 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fan-  CastiUe, 

The  youth   in  glittering  squadrons 
start  ; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamei-s  that  shot  so 

bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

The)'  enter'd  now  the  chancel  ta!l ; 
The  darken "d  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small  • 
The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed 

aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  , 
The  corbel  Is  were  carved  grotesque  and 

grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,   with  cluster'd  shafts  so 

trim. 
With   base   and   with  capital   Oourisli'd 

around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands 

had  bound. 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 
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Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburne  ! '' 

Andthine,dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale!^ 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  I 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's 

hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 
In  many  a  fi-eakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 
Then  fi-amed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was 

done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Shew'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 
AV  hose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed  ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  tlirew  on  the  pavement  a  bloody 
sUiin. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ;)* 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone:  — 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  coimtries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God  : 
Now,  strangeto  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  st.nnge  to 
my  ear 

XIII. 

*'  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 

To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott,'' 

A  wizard,  cf  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me  ; 


*  Alexander  IL 


And,  WaiTior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  inthree,'^ 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of 
stone : 
But  to  speak  th.em  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my 
heart  within, 
A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

"  AVhen  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  : 
His  conscience  was  awakened : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  smful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed ; 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy 

nave. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave.       , 

XV. 

"  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
That  never  mortal  might  therein  look  ; 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 
Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need  : 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night. 
When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon 

was  bright. 
And  1  dug  his  chamber  among  the  tlead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained 

red, 
That  his  patron's  cross  might  o\er  him 

wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  fi-om  the  AX'izard's 

grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast;" — 
— Still   spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell 

toll'd  one!  — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 
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Yet  somewhat  was  he  chilld  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

''  Lo,  ^^'^an■ior  !  new,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  <>!'  tlie  mighty  dead  ; 
"Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  hght, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  burn  uncjuenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be.'* — ■ 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag- 
stone, 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 
An  iron  bar  the  ^^'an•ior  took  ; 
And   the  Monk  made  a   sign   with   his 

wither'd  hand, 
The  graves  huge  portal  to  cxpar.d. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er   the   grave-stone 

bent  ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  fi-om  his  brows, 

like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 
No  earthh'  Hame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  he..ven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on   the  dark-brow'd   \\  anior's 

mail, 
And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  ^ycs  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  nad  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 


•  It  was  .1  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tlmt 
eternal  lamps  were  to  be  found  burning  in 
ancient  sepulchres. 


A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  \\as  placed  beside  his  knee; 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face: 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain, 
A.nd  trampled  down  the  wairiors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd  ; 
His  breath  came  thick,   his  head  swam 
roimd, 

\\nien  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw, 
Bewilder'd  and  unnened  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pray'd fenently  and  loud: 
^^'  ith  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had 

pray'd, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said  : — 
"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  t  j  do, 
Or,  Wairior,  we  may  ilearly  rue; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the   yawning 

stone  1" — • 
Then  Deloraine,  in  teiror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
\Vith  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  boand: 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man 

frown'd  ; 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  wairior's  sight. 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  night  return'd  in  double  gloom  ; 
For  the  moon   had  gone  down,  and  the 

stars  were  few  ; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdreWj. 
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With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain, 
'Tis    said,  as    through    the    aisles    they 

pass'd, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid -height  thread  the  chancel 

wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
]?ecause  thise  speHs  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  inc. 

xxiir. 

*'  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"  And  when  we  arc  on  death-bed  laid, 
C)   may  our  dear  Ladyc,  and  sweet  St. 

John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have 
done  I" 
The  Monk  return \1  him  to  his  cell, 

A  nd  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide 
bell— 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was 
dead  ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp'dfaEt,asifstillhepray'd. 

XXIV 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning 

wind, 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find  : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tomb- 
stones grey, 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prcst, 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  h^s  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  'Jie  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey  ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well   as    he 
might- 


XXV. 


The  sun  had  brighten 'd  Cheviot  grey. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's* 
cide ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  andTeviot'S 
tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake? 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  huiry  she 
would  make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tip; 
W  hy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood- 
hound, 

As  he  rouses  him  up  fi-om  his  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 

The  ladyc  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  ; 
The  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle 

round. 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at 

dawn  of  light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 


*  A  mountain  on  tlio  Border  of  EngLind, 
above  Jedburgh. 
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A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneatii  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  antl  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
W^hen  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  woukl  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  com- 
pare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  mcthinks  I  see 

V'ou  listen  to  my  minstrelsy; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow; 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never,  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid; — - 
'I'ct,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas  !   fair  dames,  your  hopes  arc  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain  ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold: 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld, 
The  Baroii's  Dwarf  his  courser  heid,"' 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said, when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode, 
Through  Reed sdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod, 


He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Lost!    lost  I. 

lost!" 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  fi-om  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 
And   lighted  .it    Lord    Cranstoun's 
knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  soine  whit  dis- 

may'd ; 
'Tis  saicl  that  five  good  miles  he  rade, 
To  rid  him  of  his  company; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf 

ran  four, 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said: 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock: 
And  oft  apart  his  aims  he  toss'd. 
And  often  mutter'd  "  Lost  I  lost !  lost !" 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie,* 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he: 
And  he  of  his  senice  was  full  fain  ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hennitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. 

B'or  the  Baron  went  on  Pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  (Chapel  of  the  Lowes- 
For  there  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather'd  a 

band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  com- 
mand : 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
^^'^at  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine; 

They  \\-ere  three  hundred  spears  and 
thrc^. 


Idle. 
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Through  Douglas-burn,  up  Yarrow 
stream, 

Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 

They  came  to  St.  iMary's  lake  ere  day; 

But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron 
away. 

They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 

And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in   Branksome's  good  green 

wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  Barony's  courser  pricks  his  ?ars, 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on 

high, 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  ha/el  grove, 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove: 
The  Dwarf  the  stiirup  held  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  h  s  steed  amain. 
And,    pondering     deep    that    morning's 

scene. 
Rode  eastward    through  the  hawthorns 

green. 


W  f  IILF,  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen 'd  tale 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail: 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet  crown 'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Vele/'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  tlie  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  filfd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  Got!  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 
And  all  wlio  checr'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  yealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaft'd  ; 
And  he,  embolden 'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Svvell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul ; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prehide  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? — 
How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  wann'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

Co  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  i 
How  coukl  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 

II. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  waiTior's  steed  ; 
In  halls,  m  gay  attire  is  seen  , 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

III. 

So  thoi'.ght    Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn 
green. 
But  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill, 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gra)-, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with 
clay  ; 
His  amnour  red  with  many  a  stain  ; 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem, 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  thebaron'screst  ;* 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

*  The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns,  in  allusion 
i  to  their  name,  is  a  crane,  dormant,  holding  a 
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Few  were  tlie  words,  and  stern  and  high,  [ 
That   mark'd    the  foemen's   feudal ' 
hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seemed  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer  ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid  ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his 

spear. 
And  spuiTed  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent ! 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 
Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 
And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  thegale. 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 
But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 
Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's 

mail ; 
Through    shield,    and  jack,    and  acton, 

past. 
Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last. — 
Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 
The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course ; 
Nor  knew — so  giddy  roU'd  his  brain — 
His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 


VII. 

But  \\hen  he  fein'd  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  focman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  wan'ior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate  : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved, 
"This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day," 

VIII. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode  ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwart'  espied  the  Mighty  Book  ! 
Much  he  man^ell'd  a  knight  of  pride. 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride  ;* 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the 

wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  Iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
\\'ou]d  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand, 
Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore  ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamoui-f  might. 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  m  lordly  hall ; 


stone  in  his  foot,  with  an  emphatic  Border  (      *  Priests  were  wont   to  cany  their  mass- 
motto,   ThPii  shall  watit  cic  1  wanf.     Arms  |  book,  for  burying  and  marr\ing,  &c.,  in  their 
thus  punning  on  the  name,   are  said  hcral-    bosoms, 
dically  to  be  "  canting,"  1     t  Magical  delusion. 
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I? 


A  nut- shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large, 

A  nd  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth — 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  ti^uth."" 


He  had  not  read  another  spell, 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 

So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rode  dismay'd. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head  ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 

"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  !" — 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry  ; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian 

gore. 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

xr. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  addrcss'd, 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 
Even  tt)  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,f 
^^'as  always  done  maliciously  ; 
He  flung  the  wairior  on  the  ground. 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  fi-om  the 
wound. 

XII. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court, 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 


A  shepherd's  but. 


t  Magic. 


He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood  ; 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play  ; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  teirier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ;-' 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  p'.easure  vilde. 
He  had  crippled  the  joir.ts  of  the  noble 

child ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen ; 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  wac  limited  ; 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  tlie  forest  wild  ; 
The  woodland  brook  hj  bounding  cross'd, 
And  laugh'd,  and  sho.:ted,  "Lost !  lost! 
lost:"— 

XI  /". 
Full  sore  amazed  at  th  i  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd  as  ::  child  miglit  be, 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dai-k  \\'ords  of  gramarye, 
The  child,  amidst  i  i  e  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  iily  flower ; 

And  when,  at  le.igth,  with  trembling 
pace, 
He  sought  to  nnd  where  Branksome 
lay. 

He  fear  d  to  see  that  grisly  face 

Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey "d  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  iie  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark  !  and  hark  I  the  deep-mouth'd 
bark 
Comes  nigher  stillj  and  nigher; 
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Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground, 

And  his  letl  eye  shot  tire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he 
He  flew  at  him  right  iuriouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afi'aid, 
At  cau'.ious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  ftill  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho  '.  shoot  not,  Edward — 'Tis  a  boy  !" 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surely  mood, 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  born  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deei" 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
W  ith  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shom  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sun-burn 'd  face  : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross. 

His  baiTct-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  antl  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

xvn. 

His  kiille,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'cl  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  aiTOWs  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he  ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man, 

Would  strike  bdow  the  knee  y" 


His  slackcn'd  bow  was  in  his  hand, 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's 
band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  hann, 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 
That  he  might  neither  figlit  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  pnze! 
This  boy's  fair  fece,  and  courage  free, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree*" — 

XIX. 

"  Yes  !   I  am  come  of  high  degree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  ft-ee. 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 

speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed  ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  how, 
ril  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow !" — 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,*  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 
But  if  thou  ail  chief  of  such  a  clan, 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man, 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good 
order ; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt   make  them  work  upon   the 
Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  mc. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  sec ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun, 
\\'hen  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXL 

Although  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Branksome  still  he  secm'd  to  stay. 


Grand  merci,  thanks. 
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TO; 


For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play  ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  '  .em  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire, 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.f 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said, 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made, 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possess'd ! 

xxn. 

Well  I  ween  the  chaiTn  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 
On   the    stone    threshold    stretch'd 
along ; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had    done  the   bold    moss-trooper 
wrong  ; 
f^ecause,  despite  her  precept  dread, 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  charm   she    stanch'd   the 
blood  ; 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound ; 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  oqx.\ 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 

'   ^Vhene'cr  she  turn'd  it  round  and  round, 
Twisted  as  if  she  galKd  his  wound. 


*  Bandclicr,  belt  for  earning  ammunition. 

t  Hackbuteer,  musketeer. 

X  This  was  called  the  cure  by  sympathy. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  wont  occasionally  to 
practise  it. 


Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 
Within  thecourse  of  a  night  and  day.. 
Full  long  she  ioil'd  ;   for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  fi-iend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV, 

So  pass'd  the  day— the  evening  fell, 
"Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 
The  stream  was  smooth,  thedew  was  balm; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy 'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream 'd  free  fi^om  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand,  •■' 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 

For  lovers  love  the  westei'n  star. 

•7 

XXV.  ' 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light. 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  .' — 
O,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten 'd  breathy 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 

XXVI. 

The  Warder  view'd  it  bla/.ing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  \o\\A  and  long,     , 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alami'd  the  festal  hall, 
And  startled  forth  the  wairiors  all  ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  bla/.e  half-seen,  half-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 
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XXVII. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  rediien'd  by  tlie  torches'  glare, 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : — 
*'  On  Penchryst  glo\vs  a  bale*  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Pricsthaugh- 
swnx' ; 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout ! 
Mount,  mount    for   BranhGomc,"!-  every 

man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Amistrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  I 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

XXVIII 

Fair  Margaret  from  the  tuiret  head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread, 

While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung : 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out  !  and  out! 
In  hasty  route, 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout, 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 
Awaked  theneed-fire's|  slumbering  brand, 

And  ruddy  blush'd  tlie  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  tuiTCt  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-llag  on  the  sky, 
All  flaring  and  uneven ; 


*  A  Border  beacon. 

t  Mount  for  Branksome  was  the  gcitlierinj 
word  of  the  Scotts. 


And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill, and  clifF,were  seen  ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught  ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tani,§ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;  || 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid, 
\\'here  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid  ;  -•' 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law  ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowne"[[  them  for  the 
Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal ; 
Was  fi-equent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
\\'^here  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  \\\\\\  deadly  shower ; 
Was  fi-equent  heard  the  changing  guard, 
And  watchword  fi'om  the  sleepless  ward  ; 
\Vhile,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Biood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil, 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council 
sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  Ivs  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said,that  there  were  thousandsten; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail  ;** 


§  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake. 
:i  Earn,  a  Scottish  eagle. 
1[  liownc,  make  ready. 

**  Protection  money  exacted  by  freebooters. 
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And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away, 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening 

throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 
So  h.ird  should  be  his  pilgrim.age. 
Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear. 
His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 
No  son  to  be  his  f.ither's  stay. 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 
"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  !" — 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head, 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


I. 


Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  bla/e  no  more; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow 'd  shore  ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Whichjthoughitchangeinceaselessflow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 


The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.* 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  !  — 
Enough— he  died  the  death  of  tame  ! 
Enough — hediedwithconqueringGrxme. 

III. 

Now  over  Border,  dale,  and  fell, 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  ; 
For  pathless  march,  and  mountain  cell, 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.-^ 
The  frighten 'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
^^'hile  ready  wairiors  seized  the  spear. 
From  l^ranksome's  towers,  the  watch- 
man's eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried — ■ 

"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  ! 
Watt  Tinlinn,-^  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Fi.U  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock; 
It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabrightf 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower, 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower  ; 
And  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said, 
"  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid."J 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 


*  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie. 

t  St.  Barnabas's  day,  June  ir.  Tt  is  still 
called  Barnaby  Bright  in  Hants,  from  its  being 
generally  a  bright  sunshiny  day. 

t  An  inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in 
person, 


H 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL   IVORIES. 


He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 

That  through  a  bog,  from  ha,'  to  hag,* 

Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag. 

It  bore  his  wife  an.l  children  twain  ; 

A  half-clothed  serff  was  all  their  train  \ 

His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow^'d, 

Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 

Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 

He  was  of  stature  passing  tall, 

But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  witlial ; 

A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow  ; 

A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 

A  border  axe  behind  was  slung  ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 

His    shafts    and    bow,    of    wondrous 
.  strength, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  Enghsh  foe  : — 
*'  Belted  Will  Howard-'""'  is  marching  here. 
And  hot  Lord  Dacre"  with  manya  spe;u-, 
And  all  tlie  German  hackbut-men,-"* 
Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 
They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 
And  burn'd  my  little  lonely  tower: 
The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  ! 
It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 
Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 
But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night. 
Black   John   of  Akcshaw,    and    Fergus 

Grceme, 
Tast  upon  my  traces  came, 
.Until  I  turn'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 
And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 
Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 
I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 
He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastcrn's  night.J 

VII. 
■Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hun-ying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale ; 


' '  •  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog, 
t  Bondsman. 

'   X  Sliri.vc  I'uesday,   the  eve  of   the  great 
Spring  fast. 


As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 
Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's 
strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  manya  warlike  band, 
From  Teviot,  Aili,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
Came  in,  their  Chief's  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in 
haste, 
There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lea; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 
Wasbut  lightly  held  of  his  gaye  ladye. 

vni. 

From  fair  St.  Mary's  silver  wave, 

From    dreary    Gamescleugh's    dusky 
height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasured  fieur-de-luce  he  claims. 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars  ; 
^V'hat  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone, 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

A\'ould  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn, 
"^'on  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne  ^ 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd  — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field.-'-' 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd, 

AVith  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  on  : 
And  a/.iu-e  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

AN'^ithout  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
\\  idelay  his landsround Oakwood tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood. 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below, 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low  ; 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And    bought   vith   danger,  blows,  and 

blood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
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Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yanow's  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
Antl  still,  in  age,  he  spurn'd  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd, 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  ; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  iather's  band  ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand.* 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band, 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land, 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Harken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 
Karl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair, 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  tierce,  and 

rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim : 
OfGilberttheGalliar'daheriotfhesought, 
Saying,  "  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal 

ought." 
, — "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need  ; 
Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 
!  can  rein  Buckstbot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire, 
But  that  the  Earl  the  (light  had  ta'en, 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale 

muir ; 
And  it  fjll  down  a  weary  weight, 
Just  ^n  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 


XL 


*  This  knight  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

t  Tlie  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was 
entitled  to  the  best  horse  of  the  vassal,  in 
name  of  Heriot,  or  Herezeld, 


The  Earl  was  a  \\'rathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be, 
hi  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  spoke, 
Saying — "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold : 
Beshrewthy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  lea  vest  on  Eske  a  landed  man  ; 
But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon.'' 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  fiung  him  the  purse  of  gold; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 
And  with  him  five  himdred   riders  has 

ta'en. 
He  left  his  men-ymen  ni  the  mist  of  the 

hill, 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still  ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plam, 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  tram. 
T<^  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said:  — 
"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and 

head, 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 
For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due, 
Tiiy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue, 
If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 
Eskdale  shalllong  have  the  sound  in  mind." 

XIL 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn  ; 

"  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 

Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 

To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 
j  \Vend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
I  With  rusty  spin-  and  miry  boot." — 
i  He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 

That  the  dun  deer  started  at  fair  Craik- 
cioss : 

He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear, 

Through  the  grey  mountain-mist  there 
did  lances  appear; 

And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din. 

That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun- 
I  linn, 

I  And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
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Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock,  |  He  counterfeited  childisli  fear, 

"When   saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances   And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 


Andmoan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  Ladyctold, 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child, 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame: — 
"  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view  ; 


broke  ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had 

said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  Chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and 

through : 
Where  the  Beattison's  blood  mix'd  with  '  Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuchl- 

the  rill,  I  ^^'at  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 

The  Galliard's-Haugh  men  call  it  stiil.      I  To  Rangleburn's  lonely  side. — 
The  Scotts  have  scatter\l  the  Beattison    Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 

clan,  ,  That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine!  "— 

/n  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  ■^*' 

the  source,  ;  A  heavy  task  W'aH  Tinlinn  had. 

Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  |  To  guide  the  coiniterfeited  lad. 

horse.  I  Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 

^[jj  Of  that  ill-omen  "d  elfish  freight, 

,,.,.,,       ,      ^^      ,*        ,    ,,     ,.         He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 

i  i  ^^''  ''   '""        Headshaw    ^jor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 


came 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name; 
From    YaiTOW-cleugh    to     Hindhaugh- 
swair, 
From  Woodhouselie  to  Chcstcr-glen. 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and 
spear ; 
Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.-'" 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose  : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend, 

Ami  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
*'  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war  ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  atar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,   Whitslade,  shalt   teach    him  his 

weapon  to  wield, 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 


I      To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ; 

j  But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 

The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream, 

j  And  fled,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost ! 

I  lost!" 

Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
\\histled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and 

through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again, 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  ; 
And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast, 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and 

wood ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wooil,  in  mingled  tone, 
\\'ere  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  ; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men  ; 
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While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen, 

Above  the  copse  appear  ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns 
green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green, 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand  : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Iithing  bred, 
\\lth  kittles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Airay'd  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall ; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on 

the  Border." 

XVIII. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow, 
The  mercenaries,  iirm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  Hght,  in  dark  aiTay, 
By  Conrad  led  of  W'^olfcnstein, 
Whobroughttheband  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord: 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  ; 
ButT  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er, 
And  morsin-horns*  and  scarfs  they  wore; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  ; 
All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When,  fi-om  beneath  the  greenwood  trre, 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry; 

*  Powder  flasks. 


His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 
"W^ith  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 
Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display; 
Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 
And    cried,    "  St.  George,    for    merry- 
England  !" 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan  ; 
Falcon  and  culver ,t  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where  upon  tower  and  tuiret  head, 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  .ill  save  the  head, 
j  His   white    beard    o'er    his    breast-plate 
I  spread ; 

1  Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 
I  He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance, 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance; 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  bttter  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand  ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.;J: 


f  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

X  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of 
faith  among  the  ancient  Borderers,  who  were 
wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  word,  to  ex- 
pose this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  faitli- 
1  less  villain  at  the  first  Border  meeting.  This 
ceremony  was  much  dreaded. — See  Lesley. 
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\Y\\cx\  they  espied  Jiiin  ridinjr  out, 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  fi'ont  of  their  array, 
I'o  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXI L 

"  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Huceleuch, 
\\  hy,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  gu'se  ye  dare  to  ride, 
\\  ith  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand, 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  Ladye  redes  you  swith*  return; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn, 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  fi-om  her  nest, 
St.  Mary  !  but  we'll  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm   your   hearths   in    Cumber- 
land."— 

XXIIL 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  : 
"  May't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle  s  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-aiTns  shall  show 
l^oth  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." — 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear, 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
()  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said :  — 

XXIV. 

"  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
]^ut  yet  they  may  not  tamely  sec. 
All  through  the  W^estern  W'ardenry, 
"i'our  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride^ 
And  burn  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 

•  Swiih,  instantly. 


And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-fiith.f 
We  claim  from  thee  W  illiam  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason^'  pain. 
It  was  but  last  St.  Cuthbeit's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Hairied;*;  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  waiTison,§ 
And  stoiTH  and  spoil  thy  ganison : 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high  ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Lad)'e's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
Sh;  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied, in  dauntless  mood:— 

XXVI. 

"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize, 
W ho  war  on  women  and  on  bo\s. 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march- 
treason  stain. 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  .Musgrave,  tor  his  honour's  sake, 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William   may  count  with  him  kin 

and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword,^- 
When   English   blood  swell'd  Ancram's 
ford  r^s 


t  An  asylum  for  outkiws. 
Plundered.  5  Note  of  assault. 
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And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight, 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 
Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge. 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 
Oiu"  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Our   moat,   the   grave  where   they 
shall  lie." 

XXVH. 

Proud  she    look'd    round,   applause    to 

claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St.  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch  !" 
The  English  war-cry  answer  d  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear; 
Each     minstrel's     war-note     loud     was 

blown : — 
But,  ere  a  gray-go;«e  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIU. 

*'  Ah  !   noble  Lords  !"'  he  breathless  said, 

*'  What  treason  has  your  march  bctray'ti  ? 

Wh.vt  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 

Betbre  you  walls,  arountl  you  war  ? 

Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought, 

That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 

Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 

The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schavv  ;-j- 

The  lances,  waving  in  his  train, 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain; 

And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand, 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 

Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  meiry-men  good, 

Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 


*  Watching  a  coq^jsc  all  night, 
t    I  Vcapon-schaw — military  gathering   of  a 
chief's  followers,  or  the  army  of  a  county. 


And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  corne, 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  fi-oin  Northumberland, 

I  n  Liddesdale  I  've  wander "d  long  ; 
But    still   m.y  heart   \\'as  with   meny 
England, 
And    cannot   brook    my    country's 
wrong ; 
And  hard  Eve  spun-'d  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

"  A nd  let  them  come ! "  fierce  Dacre  cried ; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride, 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From    Branksome's  highest  towers  dis- 

play'd. 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  ! — 
Level  each  harquebiiss  on  row  ; 
Draw,  mciT)"  archers,  draw  the  bow  ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  tor  England,  win  or  die  !" — 

XXX. 

"  Yet  hear,"  quoth   Howard,   "  calmly 

hear, 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear: 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ?" 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 
Ten   thousand   Scots   'gainst    thousands 

three, 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made, 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid  : 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
In  single  fight,  and,  if  he  gain, 
He  gains  for  us  ;  but  if  he's  cross'd, 
'Tis  but  a  single  wanior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke  j 
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And  yet  nis  forward  step  he  staid, 
And  :lo-.v  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride  ; 
And  this  slight  diseontent,  men  say, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand  ; 
His  trumpet  calTd,  with  parleying  strain, 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right, 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight  ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  ot  fight  he  said  : — 
"  If  in  the  lists  good  .Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful    chieftain,     Branksome's 
Lord, 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain  : 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have, 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Scots,  by  Scots  unhann'd. 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd. 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief, 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

Though  much  the  Lad  ye  sage  gainsay'd ; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and 

true, 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid: 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  iKTt  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  apTcd 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn  : 
They  hx'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peej)  of  dawn  ; 
AVhen  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 


XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  cai'eer. 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course.- 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

In  guise  which  now  I  say  ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws, 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue: 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  such  rude  t  unit  had  chafed  his  pride, 

The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And   tuneful    hands   were    stain'd   with 

blood  ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches 

wave. 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Vv'hy  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb  ; 

How Ousenam'smaidenstore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him, 

\\'ho  died  at  Jed  wood  Air? 
He  died  ! — his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas  !   survive  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


Hk  paused:  the  listening  dame?  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain. 
\\  ith  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  aiul  half  sincere, — 
Marvell'tl  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
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Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot  ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled  ; 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  fi-om  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased ;  for 
ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile  ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  tires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,well-pleased,the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  talc  continued  ran. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 
I. 

Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  cit, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsecjuies  : 

^\'ho  say,  tall  clift',  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply  ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  muiTnur  dirges  roiuid  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  inn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 


And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
\V'hose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  ger.tle  Minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  thefield  he  heap'dwith  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die: 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 
All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung, 

III. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  teiTTis  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
When  they  could  spy  fi-om  Branksome's 

towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers, 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd, 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard; 
Bright  spears,  above  the  columns  dun, 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  displayed 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came  ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  namcl^ 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  \\'edderbume* 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet.^^ 


*  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  who 
was  slain  in  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Hodden,  left 
seven  sons,  who  were  called  the  Seven  Spears 
of  Wedderburne, 
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Nor  list  I  s,iy  what  huiulrcds  more, 
From  the  rich  Mersc  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war, 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepbum's  miny;led  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far, 
And   shouting    still,   "  A    Home !    a 
Home  \"^'' 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome 

sent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 
And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made, 
And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'cn 
Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine; 
A  nd  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 
That  all  woulil  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  forgot. 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd,  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  fi-om  war  and  armour  fi'ee. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy: 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VI. 

Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes, 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand ; 
They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear  ; 


Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown, 
A  nd  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  t.raughts  some  chased 
the  day  ; 
And  some,  with  many  a  mciry  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 

Yet,  be  it  knowm,  had  bugles  blown, 

Or  sign  of  war  be  seen, 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged, 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green : 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

A  nd  in  the  groan  of  death  : 
And  whingers*  now  in  fi-iendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt   truce    and    w^ar,    such    sudden 

change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  :•'"* 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town, 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIII. 

The  blithesome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay 'd  not  with  the  dying  day  ; 
So(n)  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  scpiare  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone  ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers'  clang: 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran, .' 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
clan  ;™ 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

*  Large  knives. 
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IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still, 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died  : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksomehill, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  pro- 
found. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square, 
The  listo'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 

Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye ; 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh  ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  ftrove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
W  ith  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay  ; 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose, 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day  ; 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 

XI. 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

\\  hich  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay  ; 
Where  comscrs'  clang,  and  stamp,  and 
snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday  ; 
Now  still  as  death  ;  till  stalking  slow,— 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below  ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  I  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 
He  walks  through    Branksome's  hostile 
towers, 

With  fearless  step  and  fi-cc. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 


Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page  ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
I  The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 

For  all  the  vassalage  : 
I  But  O  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes  ! 

She  started  fVoin  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

XIII. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round  , 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found  ; 
And  oft  I  'vedeem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  tame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  1'?, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
't  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Mow  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 
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riieir  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew, 

The  pipe's  slu'iil  port*  aroused  each  clan; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view, 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran  : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Kttrick  wood  ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw, 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view, 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast, 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine  : 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yec  not  long  the  strife — for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  fi-om  pain. 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  chann  successful  knew, 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  lein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,thcy  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will. 

XVII. 
Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came. 


•  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the 
bagpipes. 


Whose  foot -cloth  swept  the  ground: 
White  was  her  whimple,  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  teiror,  all  unguess'd, 
W'as  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed, 
The  Dame  and  she  the  bairiers  graced. 

XVIH. 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  foilh  to  view  ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  longed  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride  ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
The  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  King  and  Qiieen,  and  AVarden's  naine, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
Aid  to  a  chainpion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Herald  spoke : 

XIX. 

ENGLISH    HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  born. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  tlvat  AVilliam  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause  !'* 

XX. 

SCOTTLSII    HERALD. 
''  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
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Who  saycth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  aiTns.  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LORD   DACRE. 

*'  Forward,  brave    champions,    to    the 

fight! 
Sound  trumpets !" 

LORD   HOME. 

"  God  defend  the  right  !"— 

Then,  Teviot  1  how  thine  echoes  rang, 
"When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet  clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list  with  shield  poised  high, 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXI. 

Ill  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 

^'c  lovely  listeners  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 

wound ; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 
And  either  wairior  fierce  and  strong. 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  wairiors  fight ! 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing, 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse 

dashing. 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXII. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain  ! 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no  I 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  ! 
He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  baiTed  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  !  — 
(),  bootless  aid  ! — haste  holy  Friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  1 


XXIII. 


In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  ;  — 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayers 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye  ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod. 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
U  nheard  he  prays  ;= — the  death-pang's  o'er! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 

Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands  ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo  !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  teiTor,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands; 
And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array. 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man, 
\\'ho  downward  from  the  castle  ran: 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 
And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around. 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  ! 
Fach  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  sp^ed^ 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"  \V  ho  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won?" — 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side  ! 
For  this  fair  prize  I'vefought  and  won," — 
And  to  the  Ladve  led  her  son. 
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Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd, 
And  often  prcss'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet, 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
What    Douglas,   Home,   and    Howard, 
said — 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 

XXV 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 
Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 

"  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish'd  me. 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." — 
She  took  fair  ^Iargaret  by  the  hand. 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might 
stand 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave 
she: — 
"  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be  ; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

To  grace  it  with  their  company." 

xxvn. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 
Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  ; 
How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 
And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded  knight  hetook ; 
And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 
That  morn,  by  help  of  gramarye; 
How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 
Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 
And  lingcr'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid.— 


Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day  ; 
But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 
Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 
From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 
And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — ■ 
Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 
'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's 

lord ; 
Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 
And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 
^^'hile  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 
Needs  not  these  lover's'  joys  to  tell : 
One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  well. 

XXVIIL 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken'd  from  his  death-like  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
j'^nother,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith."" 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 

Though  rude  and  scant  of  courtesy ; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  sel.'om  blood, 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood, 
Or,  as  was  meet  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe  ; 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 
W  hen  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd 
down  ; 

Grief  tlarken'd  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

"  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,liest  thou  here: 
1  ween  my  deadly  enemy ; 


*  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 
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For,  if  1  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me  ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Kaworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mai-k, 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried, 

And  thou  wert  now  alive  as  1, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  d.d  die : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
(.'»  ht)se  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear, 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  ! 
Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way, 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  JMusgrave  were  alive  again." 

XXX. 

So  mourn'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Werc  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
The)-  raised  brave  M  usgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four. 
By  turns  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minsti-el's  plaintive  wail ; 
Ik'hind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  waiTior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  ; 
\Vith  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore  ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
\V  hy  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
SliC'jld  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
W^ould  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  d^^Mr, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear  ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the 

song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  it  the  Minstrels  wail. 
Now  the  sid  requiem,  loads  the  gale  ; 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

1. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  coul  so 

dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
W  hose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'tl, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  reno\\n. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 

n. 

O  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 
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Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene,      I  Nor  durst  the  rights  of  spousal  grdce, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hatli  been,   So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place, 


Seems  as,  to  me,  ot  ail  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thv  woods  and  streams  were 

left ; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  bree/.e  dt)wn  Kttrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withcr'd  cheek  ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Hard  may  di\aw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 

Not  scorn'd  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  fi-om  near  and  far, 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  bancpiet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendoiu"  of  the  spousal  rite, 
How  muster 'd  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both    maid  and  matron,  squire  and 
knight ; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound  ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek  ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  ! 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  ; 


False  slanders  these : — I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  ;"•" 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour: 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  sa\-. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined  ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist"" 
Held  by  a  leasli  of  silken  twist 

VI. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  : 
'Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
\\^as  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share: 
O'er  ('jrvon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
Anu  princely  peacock's  gilded  train,'- 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnish'd  brave, 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  v.'ave;* 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison, 
The  priest  had  spoke  bis  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  v.-ithin! 
F'or,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaUcry: 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaff 'd, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd  ; 
Whisper 'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more 

mild ; 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  pcrch'd  on  beam. 
The  clamour  join'd  with  whistling  scream. 
And  fiapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their 

bells. 
In  conceit  with  the  stag-hound's  yells. 

*  MiglUs  of  wild  swans  are  often  seen  on 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
,  Yarrow, 
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Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine  ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy  ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  "W'olfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd, 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill;''^ 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men    called  Dickon   Draw-the- 

sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthiil  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 
Stern  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove,'*^  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout    Conrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in 

blood, 
His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both   sword  and 

sheath  ; 
But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said, 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  tlie  castle  buttery, 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
A\^att  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the- Braes  ;* 


*  The  person  bearing  tliis  redoubtable  no77i 
de  guerre  was  an  Elliott,  and  resided  at 
Thorleshope,  in  Liddesdale.  He  occurs  in 
tU?  list  of  Border  riders,  in  1597. 


And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  !" — 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale; 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one  ; 
Such  day  of  mirth   ne'er  cheer'd    their 

clan. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 
W' hen  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 
W  ith  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how   Hob   Armstrong  cheer'd  his 

wife ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrouglit  him  harm  ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone: 
Thevenom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled  yeoman  swor;  and  spurn 'd, 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began  ; 
Rack  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran  ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutter'd,  "  Lost!  lost'. 
lost !" 


By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  the  iMinstrels  tune  their  fay. 
And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 
The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name:''^ 
^^'as  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well, 
Within  the  Land  Debateable 
W'ell  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin, 
Whoever  lostj  were  sure  to  win  5 
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They  sought  the  beeves  th?t  made  their 

broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALRKRT   GR.T=:ME. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,*) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
Eor  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Het  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XI  I. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she 
fell. 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heait. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall:— 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part. 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
(^^  here  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
.So  Love  was  still  ti.e  lord  of  all. 


*  This  burden  is  from  an  old  Scottish  sonir. 


Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIII. 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court  : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song  ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who    has    not    heard    of   Surrey's 
fame  ?-'^ 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 

And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  aftr, 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  siuig  of  Suirey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd,         -  - 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  fi-om  on  high, 
Round  where   some  hermit    saint    was 
laid, 

W^ere  breathing  heavenly  melody  ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldinc. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  !  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 

When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 
Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  ? 

Regardlet^s  of  the  tyrant's  fi-own, 

His    harp    call'd    wrath   and   vengeance 
down. 

He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 

Windsor's    green  glades,     and    courtly, 
bowers. 

And  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 

With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 

Lord  William's  foremost  fa\ountc  he, 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 
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XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

'Twas  all-souls'  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart 

beat  high  ; 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious 

start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching 

nigh, 
•    When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his 

art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 
Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean 

grmi ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 
That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and 

limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she 

thought  of  him. 

XVII. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye, 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant 
Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  depart- 
ing man. 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and 
high, 
Wss  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  foiTOS  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream, 
Till,  slow  aiTanging,  and  defined,  they 
seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 
Placed  by  a  couch  of   Agra's  silken 
loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was 
hid  in  gloom. 


XIX. 

Fair  all   the   pageant — but  how  passing 
fair 
The  slender  foiTn,  which  lay  on  couch 
of Ind  ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray 'd  her  hazel 
hair. 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she 
pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  re- 
clined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebur- 
nine, 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul 
to  find  ; — 
That    favour'd     strain    was    Suirey's 
raptured  line, 
That  fair  and  lovely  fonn,  the  Lady  Ge- 
raldine ! 

XX. 

Slow  roird  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely 

foiTTl, 

And     swept     the    goodly    vision    all 
away — 
So  royal  envy  roU'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er    my    beloved    Master's    glorious 
day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !     Heaven 
repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest 
line, 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 
The    gory  bridal  bed,  the    plunder 'd 
shrine, 
The  murder'd  Suirey's  blood,  the  tears 
of  Geraldine ! 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song  ; 
These  hated  Heni-y's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair ; 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
How^l  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades ; 
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"Where  erst  St.  Clairs  lu'kl  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  iskt,  strait  and  bay  ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall, 
Thy  pride  and  soitow,  fair  Kirkwall ! — 
Thence  oft   he  inark'd    fierce  Pentland 

rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wondeiful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 
Stern  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skiird  to  prepare  the  raven's  food  ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tile ; 
And  many  a  Kunic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Learn'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 
Of  that  Sea-Snake*  tremendous  curl'd, 
A\'hose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ; 
Of  those  dread  Maidsf  whose  hideous  yell 
Mnddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell , 
O  f  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom. 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 
Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses' 

hold, 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
"W  here,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn'd  a  milder  minstrelsy: 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 


•  For  the  Sca-Snake,  see  the  "  lidda, "  or 
Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  445. 

t  The  Valkyrior  or  Sgandinavian  Fatqs,  or 
Fatal  Sisters, 


XXIII. 


O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle  ; 

— "  Moor,moorthe  barge,ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay, 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  Hilh  to-day. 

"  Theblackening  wave  isedged  with  white: 
To  inchj  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  ^^'ater-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  tliat  wreck  is 
nigh 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
"■  W  hy  crossthegloomy  firth  to-day  ?" — 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  rmg  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If 'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." — 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen, 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncotfin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 


J  Inch,  an  island. 
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Sccm'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale, 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmer "d  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Bla/ed  every  rose-caned  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair, 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
Hut  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabellc  I 

.And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds 
sung. 
The  dirge  ot  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay, 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd 
hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involv'd  them  all ; 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand 
behold. 
A  secret  hoiror  check'd  the  feast ; 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast. 
The  elHsh  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,    shuddering,   mutter'd,    "  Eound  I 

found !  found !" 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darken'd  air, 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  ot  the  hall, 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 


Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  fiash'd  the  levin-brand, 
A  nd  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismay'd    the    brave,    appall'd     the 
proud,' — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 
On  Benvick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal, 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung, 
^^'hen  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  dwarf  \\%as  seen  no  more. 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some. 
Cry,   with  loud   summons,   "Gylbin, 
COME  !" 

And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  page  had   flung  him 
down, 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  pra\'d  and  shook, 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonish'd  tram 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine  ; 
His  blood  did  fieeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 

\\  ho  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 
W  ith  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 

That  he  had  seer.,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  ivith  amice  ivrapp'd  around., 
With  a  lurought  Spa>7ish  baldric  bound. 

Like  pt/grim  frorii  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  matter'd  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  hoiTor  pale. 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale; 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke- 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke; 
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And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 

Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  brear.t, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  address^;  • 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should 

toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
W  hile  vows  wereta'en,  and  prayers  were 

pray'd, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIIL 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
W^hich  after  in  short  space  befell ; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's 

heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'tw-ere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 
And  aiTns  ent\)lded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath,* 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row  : 
No-  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

F'orgotten  their  renown  ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  : 


Scarcely  hear, 


Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around, 
Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
.And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

W\Xh  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  j 
\\'ith  holy  cross  he  sign'd  them  all, 
.•\nd  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  wer? 

said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  ; 
And  bells  toil'd  out  their  mighty  peal,     ' 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

Dies  ir.b,  dies  illa, 

solvet  s.^clum  in'  favilla  ; 
W'hile  the  pealing  organ  rung. 

^^^ere  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung: — 

XXXI. 

HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
\\'hen  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
Kow  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll  ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
S-jwpUsthe  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead, 
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Oh  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
\V  hen  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Husn'oisthe  harp — the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No ;  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
ri;e  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shclter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days; 


For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 


MARMION. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


\       HENRY     LORD     MONTAGU, 

>  iS'c.  <h'c.  <b'e. 


THIS   ROMANCE   IS   INSCRIBED  BY 

THE    AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


I  is  Imrdly  to  be  expected,  that  an  Author  ivhom  the  Public  have  aonound  zvith 
tome  decree  of  applause^  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their  kindness.  Tet  the 
Authjr  q/"  Marmion  must  be  supposed  to  feel  so)7ie  anxiety  concerning  its  success, 
since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this  second  intrusion,  any  reputation  luhich  his 
first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  the  private  adven- 
tures of  a  fictitious  character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Hodden  Field,  because  the  hero's 
fate  is  connected  vjith  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the  '  causes  ivhich  led  to  it.  The 
design  cf  the  Author  ivas,  if  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date 
of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  Age  in  ivhich  it  is  laid.  Any 
Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  his  plan  of 
a  Romantic  Tale ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popularity  q/"  TllE  Lay 
OF  THE  Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  t/x  feudal  times, 
upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course  of  o.  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  the  Public. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  yutgust,  and  concludes  ivith  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  gth  September,  1513. 

AsilESTlEL,  180S 


MARMJON. 


Alas  !  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  ! 

That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string, 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell ! 

Leyuen. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


WILLIAM    STEWART   ROSE,    ESQ. 

Ashestiel^  Ettrick  Forest. 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through : 
Now  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Througli  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hunies  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam ; 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  shelter  d  dale  and  down  arc  driven, 


Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines  : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither 'd  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  iiis  mantle's  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold; 
His  dogs,  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flowei 
Again  shall  paint  yoin-  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound,  ■ 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  Ight  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
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The  genial  call  tkad  Nature  hears, 
Ami  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  !  my  country's  wintry  state 
^^'hat  second  spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind  that  thought  lor  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand  that  grasi)"d  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  (lower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 
\\'here  glory  weeps  o'er  Niclson'.s  shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That    shrouds,   O    PlTT,  thy   halk)wed 
tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart  ! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
\\  ho  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave;* 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found, 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  st)und. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yomler  shore, 
RoU'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no 
more. 

Nor  mourn  yc  less  liis  pcrish'd  worth, 
W  ho  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Kgypt,  Hafnia,t  I'rafalgar  ; 
Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise; 
Alas!  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ! 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour 
A  bauble  hekl  the  pride  of  power, 
Spurn 'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  con(juest  gain'd, 
The  priiie,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  aiTn,  to  aid 
the  fi-eeman's  laws. 


•  Nelson.     Gadite  wave,  sea  of  Cadiz,  or 
Gadei. 
t  Copenhagen. 


Had'st  thou  but  lived,  tliough  stripp'd 

of  power, 
A  watcliman  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
W  hen  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 
Thy  strength  had  proppd  the  tottering 

throne : 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  clann'd  his 

prey, 
With  Palinures  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd, 
^^'ith  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till,  in  lii>  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way  ! 
Then,  while  o;i  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray; 
W'hile  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  PiTT,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  imtimely  lost. 
When  best  employ 'd,  and  wanted  most; 
Mourn  genuis  high,  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound; 
And  all  tre  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine  ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below: 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd, 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 


HARM  I  ON. 
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Uere^  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
AVhere  stiff  the  hand,  and  atill  the  tongne, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung ; 
Here^  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  ageii, 
*'  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men;" 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
\Vhen  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Pruss.a  broke, 
And  the  Hrm  Russian's  purpose  brave. 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurn'd, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  return 'd, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  last. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour  d  grave, 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

"With  more  than  mortal  powers  en- 

dow'd, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  fi'amed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with 

these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where — taming     thought     to     human 

pride ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 


O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
W  here  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise  ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hccuse ; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though   not    unmark'd    from   northern 

clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme: 
H:s  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung; 
The   Bard  you  deign 'd  to  praise,  your 

deathless  names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile  ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  ail  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 
And  all  the  I'aptures  fancy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 
That  thi-obs  through  b.ird   in  bard-like 

mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  ami  low. 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could 

flow- 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high, 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  ! — 
It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 
The  vision  of  enchantment's  past : 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  r^ay. 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear, 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 
The  farm  begiit  with  copsewood  wild, 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 
Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 
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Prompt  on  uncc]ual  tasks  to  run, 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  .- 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  mc  to  stray, 
And  waste  tlie  solitary  day, 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay, 
AN  ith  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail, 
As  from  the  field,  Ix^neath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  vmeven  dale : 
Mcrter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn  ; 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-learn 'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well), 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway  ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  ; 
As  when  the  champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force, 
Hokls  converse  with  the  unburied  corse;' 
Or  when,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love  !) 
He  souglit  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights  ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangrcal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  higti. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.'- 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorn'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong  : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser'selfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain, 
H.id  raised  the  Table  Round  again,'' 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport  ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
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Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  ])lay  ; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned    the   God-given    strength,  and 
marr'd  the  lofty  line. 


"Warm'd  by  such  names,  well  may  we 

then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell, 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and 

scarf. 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd  ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield  ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear  ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death; 
And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord, 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

"Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shoum, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won  ; 
Ytcne's*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold,^ 
And  that  Red  King,twho,  while  of  old, 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytenc's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain  -, 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall, 

*  Ytene,  ancient  name  of  the  New  Forest, 
Hants. 
t  William  Rufus. 
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For  Oriana,  foiTd  in  fight 

The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 

And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 

Partenopex's  msstic  love  :* 

Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


CANTO    FIRST. 

T/ie  Cas-llf. 
I. 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep,* 
And  Tweed's  fan*  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  moimtains  lone  : 
T'he  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep," 
T  he  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Fl.ish'd  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 

Saint  Crorge's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  tiieir  search. 

The  Castle  gates  were  liarr'd  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  \^  arder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  himTming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

III. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
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*  Partcnopex,  a  poem  by  \V.  S,  Rose, 


O'er  HomclifF-hill  a  plump  of  spears,t 

Beneath  a  pennon  ga\' ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew  ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  wani'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew  ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  .Malvo.sie,^ 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  cjuickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  , 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo- shot; 

Lord  M  ARM  ION  waits  below  I" 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd, 
Raised  the  portcullis'  i)on.lerous  guard, 
The  lofty  palisade  uns[)arr"d 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow  ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  e)c  of  fire, 
Show'd  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 


t  Body  of  men-at-arms, 
%  Mahnsey. 
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His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  moustache,  ;iiitl  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  aiui  gri/./lccl  here  and  there. 

But  more  through  toil  than  ape ; 
His  s(]uare-t':rn'd  joints,  and  sticngth  of 

limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  light  a  champion  grim, 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 

Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel, 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel  ;'" 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  all  with  burnish'd  gold  emboss'd; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  ho\er'd  on  her  nest, 

A\'ith    wings    outspread,    and    fonvard 

breast ; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
SCllio  clicclis  at  mr,  to  ticatli  isUioiI)t.' 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein  ; 
Blue  ribbons  deck'd  his  arching  mane  ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VIL 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  s'res  ; 
They  burn'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-hi)rse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could 

cway. 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
C^ould  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
And  frame  love-dittics  passing  rare, 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIII. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
^\'ith  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe; 
They   bore    Lord    Marmion's   lance    so 

strong, 
And  led  his  sumptcr-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  liis  battle-steed. 


The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
\\'here,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Fach,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way- 

IX. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  ; 
Minstrels  and  tnmipeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morricc-pikcs  advanced^ 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  angels*  round. 
"  \\'elcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  I 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  Fnirlish  land  !" 


*  A  gold  coin   of  the  period,  value  about 
ten  shillings. 
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Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts*  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
Ry  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ;' 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks' weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
"  Nowj  largesse,  largesse,f  Lord  Mar- 
mion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
A  blazon 'd  shield,  in  battle  won, 

Ne'er  guard -d  heart  so  bold." 

XIL 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

W^here  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  Hourish'd  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— "  Room,    lordingSj    room    for    Lord 
Marmion, 

"W  ith  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  of  Cottiswold  : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand  ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair; 
\\'e  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare  ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  toeman's  scutcheon  tied. 


*  The  embroidered  overcoat  of  the  heralds, 
&c, 

t  The  cry  by  which  the  bounty  of  knights 
and  nobles  was  thanl<ed.  The  word  is  still 
used  in  the  liop  gardens  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
as  a  demand  for  payment  from  strangers  en- 
tering them. 


Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

XIIL 

Then  stepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.''' 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas, 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

'^HoKV  the  fierce  Thir-^vaHs,  and  Ridlejs 
all. 
Stout  lVilHmonds-i.vick, 
And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hii^hie  of}ia^jodon,and  IVill  o  the 
Wall, 
Hai^e  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadman  s-sha-M.'^ 
Scantly    Lord   Marmion's   car   could 
brook 
The  harper's  barbarous  lay  ; 
Yet  much  he  prais'd  the  pains  he  took, 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay  : 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  strain, 
Ry  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

"  Now,  good  Lord  Marmiui,"  Heron  says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  \ou  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

May  breathe  )C)ur  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed ; 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear; — 
Saint  George  !  a  stiiring  life  they  lead, 

That  have  such  neighboiu's  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace !" 

Lord  MaiTnion's  brow  grew  stem. 
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XV. 


The  Captain  maik'd  his  alter 'd  look, 

Ami  pave  a  siiuirc  the  sign  ; 
A  miglity  wassail-howl  he  took, 

Ami  crowii\l  it  high  in  wine. 
"  Now  picilge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion : 

But  tii-st  I  pray  thee  fair, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 
That  used  to  sor\e  thy  cup  of  wine, 

\\  hose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  wc  met. 

The  boy  I  clost^iy  e\'ed. 
And  often  mark'tl  his  cheeks  were  wet. 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand, 
1"o  bumish  shield  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle-steed  ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  tor  lady  fair. 
To  tan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  thiough  embroidery,  rich  and  rare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  ; 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride  ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  sei-ve  in  lady's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ?" 

XVI. 

Lord  MaiTnion  ill  could  brook  such  jest; 

lie  roll'd  his  kindling  eye, 
^^  ith  pain  his  rising  wratii  supprcss'd, 

^'et  made  a  calm  reply; 
"That  boy  tl:ou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air, 
More  of  his  fate  it  thou  wouldst  leam, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisf ini : 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lad\-  gay 
Distlain  to  gr.sce  the  hall  to-day? 
Or  has  that  ilanie,  so  fair  and  sage, 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  ?" — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
\\  hisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame, 

XVI L 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt. 
Careless  the  Knight  replied, 


"  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide: 
Norham  is  grim  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower  ^ 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower, 
W  Q  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  v/ild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing." — 

XVIIL 

"  Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride. 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  journey  at  our  King's  behest. 
And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  <i  trui.ty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  thecauseof  that  mock  prince 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  jnarch  with  Sidneys  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ay  con  tower."" 

yix. 

"  For  such-like  need,  my  lore:',  I  tro\v, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  som.e  have  prick'd  as  far, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  m.onks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale; 
HaiTied  the  wives  of  Greenlaw'^  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  seL  their  hoods."'^ 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  ALarmion 

cried, 
"  \\'ere  1  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back^ 
But,  ?.?,  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 
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Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far, 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 
The  sight  of  plundering  border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears, 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil ; 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 
Or  fi-iar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  j 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXL 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. 

— "  Fain  would   1   find    the   guide   you 

•want. 
But  ill  i:iay  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  eirands  on  the  Scottish  side: 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seem 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say, 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day  ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood' ' — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train  ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
\\  ill  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  ; 
A  blitiiesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bovver. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 
in  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife  ; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife, 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore, 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er. 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
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Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know  ; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go." 

XXIL 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hail-board, 
Cai-ved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word, 
"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one, 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfullest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill, 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 
Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one, 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." — 
"  Nephew,  "  ciuoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay, 
Well  hast  thou  spoke;  say  forth  thy  say." 

XXIII. 

"■  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come, 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  ft-om  Rome; 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb, 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine 

In  Araby  and  Palestine; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 

W  hich  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod  ; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  Hashing  levin. 

And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given, 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell. 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod, 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily,, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God,^* 
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XXIV. 

"To   stout   Saint    George  of  Norwich 

merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthlx-it  of  DurlKim  and  Saint  Ik'de, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth  ; 
Little  lie  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
.And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflT'd  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose, 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes." — 

XXV. 

""  Oramcrcy  !"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
*'  Full  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
A\  t re  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed, 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead, 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

\\  ith  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVI. 

"  Ah  !  noble  sir,"  young  Sclby  said. 

And  linger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

*'  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en 

more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to 

tell. 
He  murmur'd  on  till  morn,  howe'er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 


I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not— 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
(]an  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  betorc  his  beads 
Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds."'* 

XXVII. 

— "  Let  pass,"  quoth   Marmion  ;   <'  by 

my  fay, 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  ot  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  Castle-hall." 
The  summon'd  Palmer  came  in  place;'' 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 
\\'itn  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
The  crucifix  around  his  neck 

^^'as  fi-om  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 

No  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 

Nor  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
Rut  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-burn 'd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — , 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair-- 
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Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright 

grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  wliom  none  of  these  befall, 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask  ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
*'  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ;'^ 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  fi-enzied  dreams  dispel, 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore  :'* 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Ur  bid  it  throb  no  more  I" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest, 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drain'd  it  men-ily  ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard, 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

A\'ith  early  dawn  Lord  Tvlarmion  rose: 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  ; 
'1  hen,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mass  fi-om  Friar  John,) 


And  knight  and  squn-e  had  broke  their  fast, 
On  rich  substantial  repast, 
Lord  Mamiion's  bugles  blew  to  horse : 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course: 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call  ^ 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  fi-om  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air, 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO 
SECOND. 

TO 

THE   REV.  JOHN    MARRIOTT,   A.'SX. 

Asbest'teJy  Ettrick  Forest, 

The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
\\  here  flourish 'd  once  a  forest  fair,'^ 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were 

lined, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon    Thorn — perchance   whose   prickly 

spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough  ; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made  ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  s'now'd  his  head, 
^\'ith  naiTow  leaves  and  berries  red  ; 


*  Mountain  ash. 
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What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
l)"er  every  dell  what  birches  hunjr, 
In  every  bree/.e  what  aspens  shook, 
\\  hat  alders  shaded  every  brook  ! 

"  Here,  in  my  shade,"  inethinks  he"dsay, 
*'  The  mighty  stag  at  noon-title  lay  : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
\\  ith  lurching  step  around  me  prowl, 
Anil  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl  ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set, 
His  tusks  upt)n  my  stem  would  whet; 
AN'hile  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green- 
wood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  towei-, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thousand  vassals  niuster'd  round. 
With   horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and 

hound  ; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guartl  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
Aiul  falc'ner:,  hold  the  ready  hawk  ; 
And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim, 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  ga/.ehounds  grim, 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchct's*  bay 
Front  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  (juarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain 
\\'histles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harcpiebuss  below  ; 
W  hile  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." 

Of  such  proud  hr.ntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales, 
U]i  pathless  Kttrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
\\  here  erst  the  outla\\'  drew  his  arrow.f 
liut  not  mo'e  blitho  that  silvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pon'p,  and  mean  our 

game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  .Marriott,  was  the  same. 

•  Slowliound. 

t  Murray,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Ettrick,  but 
Inferior  in  coed  qualities  'o  our  firchcr. 


Remember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  tiue  ? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space  ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store, 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  loie: 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between  ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !;}; 
No  longer,  from  thy  moimtains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun, 
And  while  his  honest  heart  glows  warm, 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm, 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills, 
Anddrinks,"The(:hieftain  of  the  Hills!" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrows  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh; 
No  youthi'ul  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  ov  0[)eron  : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  b.r.t  her  least  and  lowest  grace  ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given, 
To  show  G.;r  earth  the  charms  of  Heaven, 
She  couid  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  foim  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen 'd  car 
Grows  quick  thi't  lady's  step  to  hear: 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal ; 
Yet  ble;jses,  ere  she  deals  their  birad, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which hillssocloscly bind, 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil,— 


t  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the 
Yarrow. 
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Her  long,  descended  lord  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  m.ss  those  sportive  boys, 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought   is  speech,  and  speech   is 

truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  nress'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  ! 
Kindled  Iheir  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And     have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despk^  the  difference  of  our  years, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  boys  ■   such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure  ; 
Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
You  may  \'iOt  linger  by  the  side  ; 
For  Fate  Lhall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  /le  remembrance  still, 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come. 
When  hercer  transport  shall  be  dumb, 
And  you  will  think  right  ft-equently. 
But,  well,  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent. 

\\"hen,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
"^Ve  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  ft-iend,  we  yet  may  gain  ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils; 
But  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake  ;-'' 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 


Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  Ixu-e, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour: 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
\\  here  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  mii^ht 

dwell ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ; 
Your  horse  s  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,'-' 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil, 
Th^  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
\Vhere  erst  his  simple  fathers  pr.iy'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have   I  thought,   'twere  sweet  to 

dwell, 
And  rearagainthe  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hennitage, 
\\  here  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age, 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day, 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On     the    broad    lake,    and    mountain's 

side, 
To  say,  "  Thus  pleasures  fade  away  ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey  ;" 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  stonn  prepared, 
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The  distant  riistlinp  ot  his  wings, 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
"Fwere  swLT't,  ere  yet  his  tenors  rave, 
To  sit  upon  the  \V  i/.ard's  grave  ; 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are 

thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust  ;■- 
On  wliich  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines} — 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 
And  mark  the  wild-swans  mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  Jonger  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  la\-. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  come, 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range. 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 
rill  from  the  ta.-,k  my  brow  1  clear'd, 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such 
life, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless  good  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice; 
And  dtvm  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

■^'ct  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  case, 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease: 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war: 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loch- 

skenc.-3 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore  ; 
Down  ail  the  rocks  the  torrents  mar  ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven ; 


'I'hrough  the  rucie  narriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hun-ying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subteiranean  cave. 
Who,  prison'il  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stoiTny  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  ; 
Then,  issuing  iorth  one  loamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
To  many  a  Border  fheme  has  rung: 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 


CJNTO  SECOND. 

The  Convent, 

I. 

Tjie  breeze  which  swept  away  the  smokej 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash  and  tiiunder-strokc. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  fi-eshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from    high    \\  hitby's   cloister'd 

pile. 
Hound  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle,-' 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home; 
The  merr)' seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
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Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy 'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades, 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
H(3W  timid,  and  how  cuiious  too. 
For  ail  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

With  many  a  benedicite; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh, 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray  ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fiir-tuni'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

III. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 


For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform 'd  on  Benedictine  school  ; 
Her  cheek  A\'as  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 
Had  early  quench'cl  the  light  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth  ; 
Though  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old, 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  St.  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stern  and  strict, 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  ; 
As  yet,  a  novice  unprofess'd, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'' 1. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead, 
I  Or  worse,  wiio  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VI 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow, 

And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below  5 

Nay,  seem'd,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye, 

To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 

She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — • 

Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall,— 
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A  sun-9corch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  waves,  nor  bree/.cs,  munrmr'd  there; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  eareless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given, 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  lieaven  ! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
Tr.ese  chu'ms   might  tame   the   fiercest 

breast ; 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told, 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  moocl. 
JUit  passions  in  the  human  frame, 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame: 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 
With  sordid  av.n^ice  in  league. 
Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 
Against  the  mourner's  liarmlcss  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who 

lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

VIII 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland  ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-W'earmouth  soon  behind  them  lay ; 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay  ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blytheand  U'ansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods  ; 
They  pass'd  the  tower  of  W'idderingtoHj 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 
At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 
And  W  arkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name; 
And  next,  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 
A\  here,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they 

roar, 
On  Dynstanborough's  cavern 'd  shore; 


Thy  tower,  proud  Bambotough,  mark'd 

they  there. 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 
From  its  tail  rock  look  grimly  doun, 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
Then  fi-om  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
And  reacli'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain  : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  da\',  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  tlie  galle)-  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls, 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  fi-own'd, 
AV  ith  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley 'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  I  is  impious  rage  in  viin  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  )ears  with- 
stand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates' hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  s*y]e, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  haixl  had  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moukler'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower  j 
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Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood, 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song, 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind, 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close  ; 
Then,  answering  fi'om  the  sandy  shore, 
Half  drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

According  chorus  rose: 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim  ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there, 
To  meet  St.  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land  ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hoo;l. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood, 
And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made: 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
A\'herevei  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  : 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  nig'it  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  ga'.ed  their  fill, 

They  closed  around  the  fire; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint, 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 

Then  "Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  sei"vice  do  ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 


And  monks  cry  "  Fye  upon  your  name  ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  )e  slew." — 
"  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  an  1  Percy  hear." — 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled  ;-•' 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
A\  as  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

^V  hen  holy  Hilda  pray'd  ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail 
As  over  \VhiLby"s  towers  they  sail,-'' 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 

Nor  did  St.  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail, 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  ;'■' 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burn'tl  their 

pile. 
The  monks  fled  iorth  from  Holy  Isle; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they 
bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose; 
But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose  • 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there, 
I  For  southw,;rJ  d  d  the  saint  repair; 
Chester-le-Str^et,  an  J  Rippon  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilavv 

Hail'd  h'm  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  W^ear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade, 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 
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liut  none  m.iy  know  the  place, 
Save  of  liis  lujlicst  sonants  thrtx", 
Dirp  sworn  to  solemn  secivcy, 

\\  ho  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

A'v'ho  may  his  miracle's  declare  ! 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Alth^utrh  with  them  they  led 
Gaiwegians,  \\  '.id  as  ocean's  gale, 
-And  Lodon's  knights, all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  ot'Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled.-'* 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Kdged  Alfretl's  filchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  Conqueror  hack  again,-^ 
AN  hen,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

Hut  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
If,  on  a  rock  by  Lindisfarnc, 
S  lint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  ft-ame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  namc:^° 
S'.ich  tales  had  \\  hi'.hy's  fishers  told. 
And  saiil  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
A  deaden'd  clang, — a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen    but,   and    heard,   when   gathering 
stoiTn 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfanie  disclaim. 

XVII. 

^^'hilo  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
I'nr  difterent  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
\\  here,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  hekl  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell: 

Old  Colwuif'"  built  it,  for  his  fault, 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 
\\''hen  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
'I'he  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  fefling,  hearing,  sight, 
Uas  call'd  the  \'ault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 


Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhclm,  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 
.Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  wc-re  sent. 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air. 
The  liearers  blessed  themselves,  and  said, 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 

But  though,  m  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
W  here  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
W  ere  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung ; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o'er, 
Half  sunk  in  cai-th,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  Iloor  ; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 
W  ith  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three: 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray  : 
The  .Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there. 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
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And  tear-drops  that  tor  pity  fell, 

She  closi'ly  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  llowiug  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress,''- 

Aud  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  Aneient  Alan,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  queneh'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  merc\'s  traee,  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hartl  and  stern, — ■ 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfanie. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 
Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew  ; 

And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 
She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 

Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silver  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, 

In  ringlets  i-'ch  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  jirofcss'd  of  I'ontevraud, 
Whom   the  church   number'd   with   the 

deatl. 
For  bro':en  V(j\vs,  auvl  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

"W'hcn  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a  ghastly  contnist  be;ir 

To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  riiul  head, 

And  of  her  liosom,  warr.uiti'd 
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That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  tloes  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Be)ond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  oi  dee;!s  ; 
For  them  no  vision "d  ten-ors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt, 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base, 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
A\  hile  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
\\  a'.ted  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall ; — 
\\  ho  enters  at  such  grisly  tloor, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 
( )f  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread  : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  drcss, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless  ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch: 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  tlark-reil  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
Antl  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And  with  despite  and  envy  tired, 
Into  tl:e  cloister  hatl  retned  ; 
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Or  who,  ill  desperate  doiint  of  jrrace, 

Strove,  by  dcrp  penance,  to  efliice 
Of  some  foul  crime  tlie  stain  ; 

For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will,. 

Such  men  the  Church  selected  still, 

As  cither  joy'd  in  doin^r  ill, 

Or  thought  more  jrrace  to  pain, 
It",  in  her  cans.-,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  wore  they  brought  there, 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where. 

XXV\ 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose?, 
To  r.peak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  tiiose  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
Alive,  within  the  tomb,^' 

But  stopp'd,  because  that  woful  Maid, 

Gatheririg  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

Twice  she  es;;ay'd,  and  twice  in  vain  ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmui-s  slip 

From  her  convulsed  and  (|uivering  lip  ; 
"I'wixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
You  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
A\  as  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear, 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sjnt  apart 

The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  hcr.rt, 

Anil  light  came  to  her  eye, 
Antl  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  check, 
A  hectic  and  a  fUitter'd  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

My  Autumn's  stormy  sky; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength. 

And  aiTn'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
^uch  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII, 

*'  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  gr::cc, 
W  ell  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
Successless  might  I  sue: 


I  Nor  do  I  speak  your  pras'ers  to  gain ; 
'.  For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  1  bou''d  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  h's  train  to  ride  ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — • 
He  saw  young  (Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  foreswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more.— 
'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  ; 

But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 
Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 
Of  maitlen  true  betray'd  for  gold, 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me  I 

XXVIII. 

"  The  K'ng  approved  his  favourite's  aim; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'tl  his  claim, 

W  hose  fite  with  Clare's  was  plight, 
I'"or  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came, 
In  mortal  lists  to  light. 
Their  oaths  arc  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering 

cry. 
Shout  '  Marmion,  Marmion  !  to  the  sky, 

De  \\  ilton  to  the  block  !' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
W  hen  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ! 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

l^cneath  a  traitor's  spear  ? 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest, 

XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid  5 
To  ^^'hitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
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The  harcd  match  to  s'.un. 
'  Ho  I  shifts  she  thus?'  King  Henry  cried, 
'  Sir  Mamiion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  : 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  tor  me  : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 
He  would  to  \\^hitby's  shrine  repair, 
An.l,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  d  s  ard  kept  his  oath, 
W  hose  cowardice  has  undone  us  botli. 

XXX. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secie'.  tells, 
Not  that  i-emorse  my  bosom  swells, 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  'at  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  co;ivey'd, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  1  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  v,  h )  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  wiil  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guLst  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
Tire  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
'Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Manel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stcni  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her  hair ; 


The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate  ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 
And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 
liaising  his  sightl:s3  balls  to  heaven  : — • 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  1" 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell, 
W  hen  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  ; 
Hut,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stified  groan  : 
\\  ith  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
A  nd  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on  : 
F'ven  in  che  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roH'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told, 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  h.cad. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 
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LXTRODUCTIOX  TO  CANTO  THIRD.\ 

TO 

WILLIAM    LKSKINE,    HSO.* 

Jihestiel,  Ettrick  Forest. 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass, 
W  ith  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass, 
.And  iniitatf,  on  tic-Id  and  turrow, 
Life's  cha|iier  d  scene  ot  ]o\  and  sorrow  ; 
Like  streamlet  ot"  tlie  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  tonent  racing  lorth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train, 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain  ; 
Like  breezes  ot  the  autumn  day, 
"Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away, 
And  ever  swells  agam  as  fast, 
\\  hen  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Kilts,  winds,  oi  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shades  inconstant  race; 
Pleased,  views  tlie  rivulet  afar, 
Weaving  its  ma/e  irregular  ; 
And  pleasL'd,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through    Autumn 

trees; 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 
Flow  on,  flow  unconlined,  my  Tale  ! 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song  r — • 
Ot't,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime, 
Some  transient  ht  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kiikl  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  ervjr  of  the  muse. 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  If,  still  mis-spent. 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent, 
C}(),  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  courFC, 
Qnatf  from  the  fountain  at  the  source; 
Ajiproach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom: 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 
&till  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard  ; 


•  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  after- 
wards, by  title,  I.ord  Kinncddcr.  Ho  died 
in  i8z2. 


From  them,  and   from  the  paths  they 

show'd 
Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road; 
Nor  ramlile  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
\\  ith  harpers  rude,  of  barbarous  days. 

*'  Or  decm'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  clas;:ic  rhyme? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
\\  hat,  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  ? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Furope  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  ! 
Thou  could'st  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  qiiench'd  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief! — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birtli. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  eartli. 
Lamented  chief! — not  thine  the  power, 
'Fo  save  in  that  presimiptous  hour. 
When  Prussia  humed  to  the  field, 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ; 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
ill  had  it  seein'd  thy  silver  hair 
'Fhe  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given  ; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close  ; 
And  wlien  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
'Fhe  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champ'.on,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
Fo  whc  t  his  sword  on  1^  u  ii  N  s  wick's  t  om  b. 

"  Or  of  the  Rctl-Cross  hcrof  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
I  Alike  to  him,  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar: 
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Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter "d  walls, 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with 

blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good  ; 
Or   that,  whose  thundering  \oice  could 

wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
AVhen  stubborn  Russ,  and  mttal'd  Swede, 
On   the  warp'd    wave  their  d^ath-game 

play'd  ; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Affright 
Howl'd  round  the  lather  of  the  fight, 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexandria's  sand, 
Theconcj'.ieror's  v\reath  with  dying  hand."' 

"  (3r,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  wrung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  luing 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an  hundred  \ears  rolFd  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bo'.d  Enchantrcssf  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfbit's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Dcem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 

Thy    friendship    thus    thy    judgment 
wronging. 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging, 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'il, 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined  ; 
^\  hether  an  impulse,  that  h;  s  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers, 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit  foiTn'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 
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And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  cham, 
\V  hile  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
Beneath  ]:5atavia's  sultry  sk\-. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten 'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
\N  hose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kir.dred  speak  ; 
Through  England's    laughing  meads    he 

goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  h.im  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell, 
\\  here hedge-rowsspre:;daverdantEcrccn, 
And  spires  and  forests  inter\-ene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No  !  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range: 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garr)'s  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  chami'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Retum  the  thoughts  of  early  time; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which    charm'd   my   fancy's    wakening 

hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Eay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
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And  honey- suckle-  loval  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crai,'  aiul  niin  d  wall. 

1  dcem'cl  sucii  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  ail  its  round  iuivcyd  ; 

And  still  I  thou,'ht  that  sh.tterd  tower* 

The  iniirhliest  work  of  huiraii  power; 

And  marvjll'd  as  the  a'^.d  l.i.id 

Withstmiestrange  talc  hewiteh'd  my  mind, 

Ot  tiiraycrs,  wht>,  wiLh  hca.Uon.u'  lorcc, 

Down  trom  that  slrjugth  had  ypurr'd  their 

hors.', 
Their  southern  rnjiine  to  renew, 
Far  in  thj  distant  Cheviots  hUie, 
And,  hom.'  returning,',  tili'd  the  hall 
^^'itll  r^vel,  wass.-l-roat,  and  brawl. 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang, 
The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang  ; 
Methought   grim   features,   seam'd  with 

scars. 
Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars, 
And  evjr,  by  the  winter  hearth, 
Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 
Oi"  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms, 
01  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms  ; 
Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 
By  W  allace  wight  and  Hruce  the  bold  ; 
Of  later  tields  of  feud  and  tight, 
When,    pouring    from    their    Highland 

height. 
The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway. 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 
While  stretcli'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 
^gain  1  fought  each  combat  o'er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  r.inks  of  war  display'd  ; 
And  o;iward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 
A  nd  still  the  scatter'tl  Southron  lied  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
An?w,  each  kind  familiar  lace. 
That  brighten  d  at  our  evening  fire  ! 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grev-hair'd 

Sire,t 
\V  isc  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  ; 
AN'  hose  eye,  in  age,  cpiick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
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Whose     doom     discording     ne'ghboiira 

sought, 
Content  with  ecpiity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Oin-  freciuent  ar.d  lamiliar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas!  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke: 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  halt  a  jest, 
\\  as  still  endured,  beloved,  carecs'd. 

For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thori  a^k 
The  classic  poet's  well-eonn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  F'rskine,  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave,  untrimm'd  the  eglantine; 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  ilaitcn'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  Tale  J 


CylXTO   THIRD. 

The  Hostel,  or  Inn. 

L 

Thf,  livelong  day  Lo.vl  Marmion  rode: 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  show'd, 
By  glen  and  streamlet  wiixlcd  still. 
Where  stuntetl  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
^\  ho,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had'  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown  • 
Of  some  tall  cliti,  the  deer  look'd  down'} 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose; 
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Sprung  from  the  gorsc  the  timid  roe, 
Not"  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 
And  wlien  the  stony  path  began, 
By  wliich  the  naiced  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Old  Giffbrd's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone  ; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 

Before  a  porch,  \\lu)se  front  was  graced 

With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  jilaced, 

Lord  Alarmion  drew  his  rein  : 
The    village    inn    seem'd    laige,  though 

rude;'-' 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 

Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from    their    seats    the    horsemen 

sprung, 
^^'ith  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall  : 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze, 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters 'of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide  ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  housewives'  hand  ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  da\ , 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray, 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 


Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth  ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest  ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  jiroutl  \vas  l\e, 
Yet,  train'tl  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  liand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower: — 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  Ores  to  Zcmbla's  iVost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood  ; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  h.alf, 

Flalf  hitUlen  by  his  heod. 
Still  fix'd  on  .Marmion  was  his  look, 
\N  hich  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  cjuell ; 
But  not  for  that,  tiiough  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI.  '\ 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd       ''^^ 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud; 
For  still,  as  scjuire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard,      .| 

Their  glee  and  game  declined.  ' 

All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
L'ubroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  car 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind: — 
"  Saint  Mary !  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  check,  h:s  eye  how  bright^ 
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\\  hcnc'cr  tlic  fircbranus  fickle  light 

Glances  beiuMth  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  om-  Lord  he  sets  his  eye  ; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  1 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl." 

VII. 

But  >Tafmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

\\  hich  thus  had  ciiiell'd  their  hearts,  who 

saw 
The  ever-varying  fnc-light  show 
That  figure  ster  i  and  face  of  woe, 

Now  caird  upon  a  squire  :  — 
*  Fit/-Kustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
Fii  speeti  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

\\c  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

Vlll. 

"  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
*'  Our  choicest  ininstrel's  left  behind. 
Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  (Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 
To  dear  Saint  \'alentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
"\\'oe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern, 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfaine. 
Now  must  1  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fit/.-Eustacc  had, 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
"When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still, 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen  ; 
A  nd  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 


Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boimdless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  1 

X. 

Song. 

\\'liefe  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever ! 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CllORL'S. 
Eku  loro,  &:c.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  occ.     Never,  O  never ! 

XI. 

\\'here  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
^^'hel■e  mingles  war's  rattle 

\\  ith  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  Sic.     There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
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Shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  his  grave  ever; 

Blessing  shall  hallow  it^— 
Never,  C)  never  I 
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CHORUS. 

Never,  O  never ! 
XII. 


It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sonnd  ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  ;   but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plain'd  as  it  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not;  hut  I  ween, 
That,  could  then-  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
W  ouldscarce  have  wishdto  be  theirprey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontcnaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
Fear,  fortheir  scourge,  mean  villains  have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel, 
¥.\en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Atarmion  raised  his  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fit/-Eustace  said, — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death -peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  ?" — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

*'  The  death  of  a  dear  friend  '"•'^ 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  j 


Marmion, whose  soul  could  scantlybrook, 
F.ven  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controll'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  failed  h.im 

now, 
Fall'nwas  his  glance, and  flush'd  his  brow; 

For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  foimd  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sm, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave  ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confvumds  the  wise. 
And  pioudcst  princes  vail  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter! — By  his  aid 
W  as  Constance  Beverley  betray'd. 
Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid  ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  tlic  life  of  Clare  ; 
Its  fugitive  the  (Church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold, 
Foi"  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judgng,  he  gave  secret  way, 
W'henthe  stern  priests  surprised  theirprey, 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 
W  as  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard : 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  1 

XVI. 

His  conscience  slept— he  deem'd  her  well, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
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That  fell  so  oiTiiiious  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 
To  aid  remorse's  venom "d  throes, 
Dark  tales  of  convent-vengeance  rose  ; 
And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scorn'd, 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  return'd  ; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson 'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII. 

"Alas!"  he  thought,  "how  changed  that 

mien  ! 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
Have  steel'd  her  brow, and  arm'd  her  eyes  I 
No  more  ot  vn-gin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  checks ; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 
Fren/y  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  !— ■ 
Would,"  thought  he,as  the  picture  grows, 
"I  on  iiS  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 
Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude. 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  ! 
How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws  ! 
The  penance  how— and  I  the  cause  1 
Vigil     and     scourge— perchance      even 

worse  !" — 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  "  To  horsel" — 
And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came. 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  (lame; 
And  twice  bethought,"  Gavel  not  charge 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large? 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." 

XVIII. 

While  thus  in  Marmion's  borom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love. 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obev. 


Their  Host  the  Palnier's  speech  I'.ad  l.e.ud, 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word  : 

"  Ay,  reveren(\  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 

To  \  isit  realms  afar. 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  kr.ow 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  s;ar ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence; — if  falhers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love,) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told:— 

XiX. 

The  Host's  Talc. 

"  A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  hll'd  our  throne, 
(Third  mcinarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hoiu" 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power: 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-  Hall."' 
I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies: 
To  hew  the  living  lock  profound. 
The  lloor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm. 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  }• 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  allray 
Of  those  dreatl  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 
Among  th.e  caverns  of  U unbar. 

XX. 

"  The  King  Lord  Gifibrd's  castle  sought. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought  j 
Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host, 
I  To  mt^ct  upon  the  western  coast : ' 


MARMIOX. 
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For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  o:u-s  within  the  frith  ot  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim,^'" 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 
Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb  ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Airan,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound, 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 
But,  in  his  wr/ard  habit  strange, 
Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ; 
His  mantle  Imed  with  fox-skins  white  ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore  : 
His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and 

spell. 
Upon  his  breast  a  pcntacle  ;^'' 
His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face  ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  da/,/.led  scem'd  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day  ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire; 
L'n wonted,  for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 
'  I  know,'  he  said — his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold, 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold  : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdoms  future  weal  or  woe ; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 

"  '  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 


Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star, 
The  issue  of  events  afar  ; 
But  still  their  sulien  aid  withhold, 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 
Such  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call, 
That  scarce  the  deepert  nook  of  hell 
I  dcem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell, 
Yet,  obstinate  m  silence  still, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou — who  little  know'st  thy  might, 
As  born  upon  that  blessed  night-*'-' 
\\  hen  yawning  -^'aves,  and  dying  groan, 
Pioclaim'd  hell's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' 
'  Gramercy,'  quoth  our  iMonarch  free, 
'  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  by  this  good  and  l.onour'd  brand, 
The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion"s  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  bufTet  bide.'^ 
His  bearing  bold  the  wi-/ard  view'd. 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  re- 

new'd  : — 
'There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  I — 

mark  : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 
The  rampart  seek,  whose  circ.ing  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down  : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind, 
And  trust  thine  ellin  foe  to  see, 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  (.n.>my: 
(iouch  then  thy  lance,  and  spurthy  steed — • 
Upon  him  !  and  Saint  George  to  speed  ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
W'hate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show; — 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

XXIII. 

"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  King 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round : 
Sir  Knight,   you  well  might    mark   the 

mound, 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace; 
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The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  lair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  tiiere  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow 
Hut  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear, 
(^ives  ample  space  for  full  career: 
Opposed  to  the  four  pomts  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  ai'e  entrance  given. 
The  southernnK)st  our  Monarch  past. 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast  ; 
And  un  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  King, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 
Vet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Ahke  the  leopards  m  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courst^rs  frame. 
The  rider's  lengtn  of  limb  the  same: 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward  *  v.as  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

"  The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  ir.an  ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  t)f  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 
And  razed  the  skin -a  puny  wound. 
The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 
\\'ith  naked  lilade  his  phantom  foe 
(^ompell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memoiial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
On  high  his  brandish'd  war-axe  wield, 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  h's  car, 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's   grim    ravens   cower'd    their 

wings. 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight. 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far, 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war ; 


A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore.f 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain^ 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  turn'd  home  again, 
Headed  his  host,  and  cjuell'd  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  retiirn'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart  ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
'  Bold  as  ye  wen.*,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  I 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  EIHn  XN'arrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hills  breast  ;'" 
And  manyaknight  hath  proved  his  chance, 
In  the  charm  d  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
\N'ere  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 
Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVI. 

The  qua'ghs  %    were    deep,   the  liquor 

strong. 
And  on  the  talc  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline: 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head, 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  : 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 


•  Edward  L  of  England. 


t  An  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
iSoi. 
J  Quaigh,  a  wooden  cup. 


iH  ARM  I  ON. 


XX  VI  I. 


Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

XXVIII. 

— "  Fitz-Eustace!  rise,  I  cannot  rest ; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast. 
And    graver   thoughts  iiave   chafed  my 

mood : 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  ot  Elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ; 
And,  gentle  F^istace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array'd, 
W  hile,  whisp:ring,  thus  the  Baron  said : — 

XXIX. 

"  Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  borii, 
Saint    George,    who    graced    my    sire's 

chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  f(n-  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  ;■— 


I  Vain  thought !   for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
j  An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
( To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
j  Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad, 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 

And  listen'd  to  his  horses  tramp, 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
\\'onder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes, 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  sc.uxe  leceived 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  Cee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulit)'. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 
But,  p.tient,  waited  till  he  heard, 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed, 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 
Fnst,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Return'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  hasle,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdirw : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  talcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 


Yode,  used  by  old  poets  for  uient. 
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And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  h.-id  not  kept  liis  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  lengtli  to  rest  the  squire  rechnes, 
]5roken  and  siiort ;   for  still,  between, 
W'olild  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  fn-st  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


I^'TRODUQTIOy  TO  CAXTO  FOURTH. 


<  JAMES    SKEXE,    ESQ.* 

ytsheitiel^  Ettrick  Forest. 

An*  ancient  .Minstrel  sagely  said, 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?" 
That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood, 
Whom    humorous   Jaccjues   with    envy 

view'd, 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  1. 
ICleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand, 
And  sure,  thi-ough  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  tiicsc  winged  years  have  flown, 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
Anil  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below, 
AVith  che([uer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe; 
Though  tliou  o'er  realms  and  seas  iiast 

langed, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed, 
While  here,  at  iiome,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
l'\'ver'ti  the  progress  of  thes;  years. 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but 

seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream, 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 


•* -James  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Rubislaw,   Aber- 
deenshire. 


Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay; 
A  task  so  i;ften  thrown  aside, 
W^hen  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again: 
And  mountain  dark,  and  Rooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly;- 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun, 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  ; — • 
He  who,  outstretch'd  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-Howers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  look, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen'd  tide; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

^\'hen  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  the  tired  iiloughman,  dry  and  warm, 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  j^ane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forlh,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  m  mellowing  rain; 
Fill,  dark  above,  and  white  below 
Decidtd  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Eong,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearih  his  dogs  repine; 
Wliistliiig  and  cheering  tliem  to  aid, 
Arountl  his  liack  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides, 
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Where  fiercest  though  the  tenipest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  dritt  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again, 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
]3rivestiiroughthegIoom  his  lagguig sheep. 
It  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail, 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale: 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  stiffcn'd  swain  :^' 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  jiale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail  ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Harrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Couches  upon  his  master's  brea:;t. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

\\\\Q  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  h:s  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greeiiwootl  trc?. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high, 
To  ALarion  of  the  blithesome  eye  ; 
His  crook,  his  scriji,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  olt  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
A\  hile  the  dark  storm  lesen-es  its  rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age: 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  1  loy. 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
15ut  Grecian  tires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'ti  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  tlrain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given  ; 
^\'hose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chas'.en'd  by  their  grief. 

*  Scottish  harvest-home. 


Anci  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine, 
When   thou    of   late,   \\ert   doom'd  to 

twine,— 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  emilcd, 
And  bless'd  the  rrnion  of  his  child, 
\\  hen  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection  5  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes'-  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade  ; 
The  ta!e  of  friendship  scarce  was  told, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold- 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind! 
But  not  around  h:s  honour-'d  ui"n, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  ir.ourn  ; 
The  thousand  eyes  Iris  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide; 
And  frecjuent  fall"  the  grateful  dew. 
For  lienefits  the  woild  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charitv  dare  claim 
'['he  A Irnighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
"The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.  . 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme  ; 
Fo'.'  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrole, 
"  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  irot :" 
And  grateful  title  may  1  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  antl  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  Ii's  gr\ave  : — 
'Tis  little^but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
\\  hen,  doing  nought, — and,  to  speak  true, 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And,  desultory  as  our  way. 
Ranged,  iinconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Fven  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance^ 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursrte 
<^ur  sports  in  social  silence  too  ; 
Thou  brvavely  labouring  to  portr-ay 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray  ; 
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And  though  ilic  ticld-day,  or  tlio  drill, 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  .Mannion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  anticjuc  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclepd  the  \\  hite. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trus'.y  squire, 
Pandour  anil  Camp,*  willi  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  mo'ions  view'd 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverockt  whistled  from  the  cloud  ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud  ; 
From  the  whitethorn  tlie  May-Hower  shed 
Its  dewy  h-agrance  round  our  head  : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  meiTily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been 
ours, 
AVhen  \\  inter  stript  the  summer's  bovvers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  1  hear, 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
\\hen  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam 'd 

And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay; 

And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 

\\'ho  shunn'd  to  (|uaff  the  sparkling  bowl 

Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore,^ 

Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore.   Some  clamoured  loud  for  .niiiour  lost  ; 
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Tbs  Camp. 
I. 

El.stace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  no'.es  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 
\\  histling  they  cmie,  and  free  of  heart, 

But  soon  their  m(H)d  was  changed  ; 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 

Of  somethnig  disarranged. 


The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R ,^ 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  no!;  say, — 

l''or  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined, 

W  ith  laughter  drown'd  the  whisUing  wind. 

Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 

.Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom's 'I  our  chiefest  care. 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had  ;  and,  though  the 

game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 


*  A  favourite  bull  terrier  of  Sir  Walter's, 
t  Lavcivik,  the  lark. 
X  Colin  Mackenzie,  of  Portmore. 
§  Sir  William  Kae,  Bart.,  of  St.  C"atliarine's. 
II  (.'ommon  name  for  an  idiot  ;  assumed  by 
Edgar  in  Kimr  Lear. 


Some    brawld    and   wrangled  with  the 

host ; 
"  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear, 
That     some    false   Scot   has   siolen    my 

spear!" — 
Yoinig  Bknuit,  Lord  Marmion's  second 

squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  m"Ire; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'il  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like 

thunder, 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
"Help,  gentleBlount!  help,  comradesall! 
Bevis  lies  liying  in  his  stall : 
'Fo  Marmion  wlio  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  gootl  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?" 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried — • 
''  W  hat  else  but  evil  could  betide, 
W  ith  that  ciused  Palmer  for  otu'  guide? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  busii 
Been  lantcni-Ied  by  Friar  Ruslu- '■'* 
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II. 


Fitz-Eiistace,  who  the  cause  but  guess\i' 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  sup- 
press'd  ; 
He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found   deep    plunged  in  gloomy 
though", 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marinion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  manell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  lus  clarions  ;;ound  to  hor...'. 

Young  Henry  Blount, meanwhile, thecost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Sct)ttish  host ; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"  III  thou  deserv'st  tiiy  hire,"  he  said; 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band, 
\\  ith  English  cross  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land, 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro." 
The  laughing  host  looked  on  the  hire, — 
"  Gramjrcy,  gentle  southern  squire, 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest, 
■\V^ith  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 
Here  stay'd  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way, 
They  journey'd  all  the  morning  da\-. 


IV. 


and 


The  green-sward  way  was  smooth 

good, 
Through  Humbie'sand  through  Saltoun'; 

wood ; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 


There  nanower  clostd,  till  over  head, 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
"A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said; 
"  Such  as  where  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry  ; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  ilying  fast, 
W  ith  hair  luibound  and  looks  aghast ; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells ; 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 
'File  damsel  kind,  froin  danger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind  : 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd  ; 

For  Eustice  much  had  pored 
I'pon  a  huge  roinantic  tt)me. 
In  the  hall  window  of  his  home, 
Imprinted  at  the  .uitique  dome 

Of  Gaxton,  or  De  W  orde.* 
Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vaiiij 
For  Marmion  answer'd  nought  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  floiu-ish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Vet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion's  ordei*  speeds  the  band, 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade, 
'Fhe  halting  troop  a  hue  had  made, 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang  ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 
With  scarle::  mangle,  azure  vest ; 


*  William  Caxton  was  the  earliest  English 
I  printer  ;  born  in  Kent,  A.D.  1412  ;  Wynken 
I  ""le  Worde  was  his  successor.  . 
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Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 
\\'hich  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore- 
Heralds  and  pnrsuivaiits,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showint;: 
Gujes,  Argent,  Or,  and  A/ure  glowing, 

Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms, 
Whose  hai'.:!  the  armorial  truncheon  held 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  qucll'd, 

When  wildest  its  alarms, 

VII.  I 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  King's  errand  come; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

I'.xpression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  tliat  satiric  rage, 
"\\'hich,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced  ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

^^  ith  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed's    shoulder,  loin,  ar.d 
breast, 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
With    Scotland's    arms,   device,    and 
crest, 
Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  sec. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 
And  gallant  unicorn. 
."^o  bright  the  King's  aimorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours,  blazon 'd  brave, 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave; 
A  train  which  well  lx:scem'd  his  state, 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait. 
Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charm;-, 
Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  !^' 

VI H. 

Down  from  his  hoi-se  did  Marmlon  spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King  ; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 


To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 

Whom  royal  Jimes  himself  had  crown'd. 

And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  : 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
The  Lion  thus  his  message  said: — 
"Though   Scotland's   King  hath  deeply 

swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
Fix)m  England  to  his  royal  covnt ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  .Marmion's  name, 
And  honours  mucii  his  warlike  fame, 
My  liege  hath  dcem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain  ; 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band, 

Should  sever  irom  the  train : 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyjs;" 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tvne. 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 
^^■here  Criehtoun  Castle''^  crowns  the 
bank  ; 

For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 
A  lodging  meet  for  Alarmion's  rank. 

That  (]astle  rises  on  the  steep 
Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne: 

And  i7ir  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 

I'rom  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
I  \N' here  alders  moi:.t,  and  willows  weep, 
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You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands  ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  toes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XL 

Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
(Jft  have  1  traced,  within  thy  fort, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  cense, 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  )et  hatl  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  rum'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  ancl  row 

Ut  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 
To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
\V  here  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent , 

The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  ; 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line, 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Criclitoun  show'd, 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then, 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With,  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

dame, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 


For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  march "d  that  morning  with  their  lord, 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn,'*'  he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 
Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train, 
(]ome  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun- 

Dean. 
'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stam'd  their  fame. 

xni. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 

With  every  nte  that  honour  claims, 

Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest : — • 

Such  the  command  of  Royal  James, 
W'ho  marshall'd  then  his  land's  array, 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foemaii's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodiei  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize- 
Lord    Marmions    pi)\\erlul    mind,    and 

wise. — 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 

of  varying  topics  talked  ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Heraid-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared, 

In  travelling  so  far  ; 
For  that  a  messenger  ff-om  heaven 
In  van  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war;^'' 
And,  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
I  A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
I  In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd  : — 

j  XV. 

j  5/r  David  Lindesay's  Tale, 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
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In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excell  ng  ; 
And  in  its  park  in  jov  al  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

Mow  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
ThL^  wild-buckbells-'"*  hom  lerny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  der.r 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow.'''^ 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King  ! 
Still  in  h:s  conscience  burns  the  stinj. 
In  oflices  as  strict  ;'.s  Lent, 
Kin  J  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

XVL 

'-'  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 
AikI  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

I'he  King,  as  wont,  was  praying  ; 
While,  for  h.s  royal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
[n  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  w.th  sorrow  streaming; 
Around  him  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Th'stle's  Knight-Companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell, 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleam- 
ing ; 
But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 

It  seem'd  as  1  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  w  ight, 
In  a/.ure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  )  ellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pacp 


So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  herfaint,^ 

The  loved  Apostle  John  ! 

xvn. 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  leverence  made  ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
Pnit  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  vo:ce,  but  never  tone. 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve  and 

bone : — 
'  My  mother  cent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — ■ 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd,  beware  : 
God  keep  thee  as  he  may  ! ' 
The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to 
s?ck 
For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myselt  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
Hut,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vanish'd  Irom  our  eyes. 

Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

XVIII. 

While     Lindcsay    told     his     mar/el 
strange, 
The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He    mark'd     not    Mannion's    colour 
change, 
A\'hile  listening  to  the  tale  ; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause^ 
The    Baron    spoke:  —  "  Ot    Nature's 
laws 
So  strong  1  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 

CoLi'd  e'er  control  their  course,  - 
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And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your 

aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed, 
And  made  me  credit  aught." —  He  staid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  worlds  rmsaid  : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 

Even  when  discovery's  pain, 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  untold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told, 

At  Gitfoi-d,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  ot  Constance,  or  of  Clare  ; 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 

seems 
To  mention  bat  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rcGt  I  spread 
My  burn.ng  limbs,  and  couch"d  my  head  : 

Fantastic  thoughts  return'd  ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  burn'd. 
So  soi'e  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  i^ode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  co!d, 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wokl. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  .isten'd,  ere  1  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  seiTed  me  true, 
AN'hen  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  ot  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord- Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mix'd  aftVay, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knigf.t ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 


Seem'd  starting  fr-om  the  gulf  below, — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  placed  in  I'est  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear-, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  nght. 

XXI. 

"  Why  need  my  tongue  the  rs:ue  te'I  ? 
We  ran  our  course,— my  charger  till 
W  hat  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell : 

1  rolld  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand, 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  f  ice  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  ! 
I  knew  tht-  stern  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  raw  the  lace  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  vizor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  Geor^ge  I  pray'd, 
(The  fii-st  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheatli  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight: 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  nicht 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 

'Twcre  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  thcre^ 

Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave, 
To  cumber  upper  air: 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  er.cm\'." 

XXII. 

Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  learn'd  in  story,  'gan  recoimt 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old, 
\\'hen  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  mighi', 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 
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With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  train  d  him  ni;^'h  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
"  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said, 
^\"ith   Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and 
plaid, 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Ro'hiemurcus  glade, 
Or  where  the  sa.ble  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Aiichnaslaid, 

Dromoiichty,  or  Glenmorc. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay, 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold, 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
AN'hen  guilt  we  meditate  within, 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin."^ — • 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  \oice  he  tried, 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said  ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way. — 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode. 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  s'one, 
Lies  on  the  pa'.h  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore; 
lUit,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Suffice  it  that  the  route  was  laid 
Across  the  fur/.y  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford  !     on     whooe     uncultured 
breast, 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and 
whin, 


A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest, 

\\  hile  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd, 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain, 
^^'aves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  1  look. 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan, 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been. 

Since  .Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown  : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor"'  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  : — ■ 
A  thousand  ditl  I  say  ?     I  ween. 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
I'hat  checjuer'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green: 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plani, 
And  from  the  Southern  Rcdswire  edge. 
To  farthest  Rosses  rocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  cast,  Irom  south  to  norlh, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
.Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank, 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
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While  frequent  flash"d,  from  shield  and. 
lance, 
The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay'd, 
W  here  the  night-watch  their  fires  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
]5y  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war; 
And    there    were     Borihwick's    Sictcrs 

Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given, 
lil-omen'd  gift  !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Floddcn  pbi:^.. 

XXVI II. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fiir  ;  ] 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  luie, 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,     narrow,      swallow-tail'd,      ;'.::d 

square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensll,  bandrol,  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 

The    staff,   a    pine-tree,    strong    and 
straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
\\  hich  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight 
^^"hene'er  the  western  wind  unroU'd, 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  daz/ling  field, 
AN'here,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.'' 

XXIX. 

Lord    Marmion    viewd    the    landscape 
bright, — 

He  vicw'd  it  with  a  chief's  delight, — 
Until  within  him  burn'd  his  heart. 
And  lightning  fi-om  his  eye  did  part, 

•  Seven  culverins,  so  called  from  him  who 
cast  them. 


As  on  the  battle-day  ; 

Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
<'  Oh  !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay : 
For,  by  St.  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  arm.our's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-ft'ay  !" 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood  : 
"  Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good, 

That  kings  would  thmk  withal, 
Uhen  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has 

bless'd, 
"Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  lall." 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  b^mey'd. 
\\'hen  sated  with  the  martial  show- 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
^^'ith  gloomy  splendour  red  ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and 

slow, 
That  round  h.er  sable  turrets  flow. 
The  morning  b^r.ms  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
\\  here  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
\\'hose  ridgy  b;'.ck  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 

.Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays, 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed, 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  File  you  saw  ; 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 
The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
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As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent, 
The  spur  he  to  iiis  charger  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle  liand, 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
Cried,  "  W"  here's  the  coward  that  would 
not  dare 

To  fight  lor  such  a  land  ?" 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see  ; 
Nor  Marmion's  irown  reprcss'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  flourish  proud, 
^^  here  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackhut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  th.c  sk)-. 
Making  wiki  music  bold  and  high, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come  ; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
iVIerrily  told  the  hour  of  prime. 
And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke: 
*'  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en, 
Or  to  St.  Katharine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Rocque. 
To  )-ou  they  speak  ol"  martial  fame  ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare. 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

To  tl:c  downfall  of  the  deer. 

xxxir. 

''Norlcss,"hesaid, — "when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  liilly  throne; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers— 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  "  I  moan, 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring. 
And  how  t'ns-  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king  ; 

Or  with  the  larum  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  Southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leigucr'd  wall 


But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Marinion,  I  say  nay : 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He    breaks    the    champion's    spear    and 
shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  \'on  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing  ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  Stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  Hing 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIFTH. 


GEOnCi:    ELLIS,    ESQ.* 

Edinburgh. 

When'  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 

And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away  ; 

W  hen  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws, 

Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 

A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 

Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 

When  silvan  occupation's  done. 

And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 

The  game-pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 

W^hen  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 

And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb, 

And  pointer,  now  employ 'd  no  more. 

Cumber  ;iur  parlour's  narrow  floor  ; 

When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  stted 

Is  long  condemn'd  to  rest  and  feed; 


*  The  learned  editor  of  the  "  Specimcn3 
Ancient  English  Romances. " 
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When  from  our  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring  ; 
A\  hen  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  conn'd 

o'er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd, 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 
And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains  ; 
"When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  Forest's  melancholy  range, 
And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight, 
The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Ne\\-ark"s  riven  towers. 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers. 
True, — Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed/^ 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged, 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood, 
Guarded  and  garrison 'd  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port  ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  moniing  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stern  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !   (),  how  alter 'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  uncontined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower, 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  ciay. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old, 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd, 


She,  for  the  charmed  spear  renown 'd, 
Which   forced    each  knight    to  kiss  the 

ground, — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  p'acedatrcst, 
What  time  she  was  Alalbecco's  guest, 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  ro'.l'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilom,  in  midnight  fight, 
Had  manell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved, 
But  k)oking  liked,  and  liking  loved. 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 
And  charm  iMalbecco's  cares  a  while; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dam.:s, 
Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims, 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  blimt  Sir  Satyrane ; 
Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. 
She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  her.rt. 
Incomparable  Britomartc  !* 

So  thou,  fair  City  !  disarray'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fcncclecs  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  Qiieen  of  the  North  ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alann-bcH's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  u-all, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  roil, 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin  !  that  eventful  dav, — 


*  The  Maiden  Knight  in  Spenser's  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  book  iii.  canto  9, 
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Renown'd  for  hospitable  dwd, 
That  virtue  much  with  Heaven  may  plead, 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share  ; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  tight  tor  The  Good  Town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  he 
Refuge  of  injvu^d  royalty  ; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose,* 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  griet,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  ! — for,  as  thcv 
rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Hodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light, 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  Fd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  sc|uires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Than  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen, 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. 
^^  ho  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  r 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilcre 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  cr.r. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrelf  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
A\  ho  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream  ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
"Marie;];  translated,  Blondel  sung  ? — 
O  !  born.  Time's  ravage  to  repau". 
And  make  the  d\ing  muse  thy  care  ; 


*  Henry  \'I.  of  F.nglaiid,  \\\\o  sought  re- 
fuge in  Scotland  after  tlie  fatal  battle  of 
Towton.     "'I'he  Meek  Usurper,"  see  Graj'. 

t  Philip  dc  Than. 

X  Marie  of  France,  who  translated  the 
"Lais"  of  Brittany  into  French.  She  re- 
sided at  the  Clourt  of  Henry  HI.  of  England, 
10  whom  she  dedicated  her  book. 


Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 

The  weapon  froin  his  hand  could  wring, 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

And  bid,  reviving  in  his  stram, 

The  gentle  poet  live  again  ; 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

,A.n  unpedantic  moral  gay, 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  Cit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

In  letters  as  in  life  approved, 

Example  honour'd,  and  beloved, — 

Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art, 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct  and  mend, 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but,  O  I 
No  inore  by  thy  example  teach, 
—  \\  hat  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach,—. 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given  : 
Forbid  the  repelition.  Heaven  ! 

Come    listen,    then  !     for    thou    hr.st 
known, 
And  loved  the  "Minstrel's  varying  tone, 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  v\ild  meastn-e  rude  and  bold. 
Till  \\  indsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain, 
\\  ith  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come  listen  !   bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  slain 
Achievements  on  tlie  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — • 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  anns,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 
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CJNTO  FIFTH. 
The  Court. 

I. 

The  train  has  left  Ine  hills  of  Braid ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesiy  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground  ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backw  ard  drew, 
And  can-ied  pikes  as  they  rode  througli, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare, 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose, 
To  see  such  well-appointed  toes  ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought, 
J)ut  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought  ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel, 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
A\'hen  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail.'^^ 

II. 

Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through  ; 
And  much  he  mar\eird  one  small  lanil 
Could  marshal  torth  such  various  band  : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
He^avily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  ol  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show, 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  cunett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amaia 

On  foeman's  casc]ue  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare,'^' 

For  vi/or  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight  ; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 


Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 
Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 

And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 
And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 

On  loot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dress'd 
In  his  steel -jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  s'orc) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore, 

As  ieudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear,'^^ 
A  cioisbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  lie  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 
And  march  to  foreign  strand  ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer. 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie; 

More  dreadful  far  Ifs  ne. 
Than  theirs,  who,  scornmg  danger's  name, 
I  n  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  f  re. 

IV. 

Not  so  the  Borderer  • — bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease; 
Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  hght-arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade, — ■ 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships  bleed. 

But  war's  the  Borderer's  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night, 

(^"er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor  ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  seciu'e. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'dby, 
Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
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Nor  mancird  aught,  well  taught  to  know  '  And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 

The  form  antl  force  of  Knglish  bow.  '  '^- "^''•''  ''"'^  ^'""''^  ♦'^°  "'"""^  K„f,.-;vt 

But  when  thev  saw  the  Lord  arrav'd 


In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade, 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

"  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there  ! 
Canst   guess  which   road  they'll  hcir.c- 

ward  ride  ? — 
O  !  could  we  but  on  Bordei"  side. 
By  F.ureJale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide, 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  ! 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide, 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  h  dc ; 
Blown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 

Could  make  a  kirtlc  rare." 


Ner.t,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Ce'.tic  race, 
Of  different  lai-.guage,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man  ; 
Just  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array'd, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chequer'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
"\\'ild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd  ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare  ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  harden 'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
A\  ere  In'  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red-deer's  nndress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  tiieir  head  : 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  ; 
A  broailsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  (juivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  O  I 
Short  was  the  sh.ift,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wikl  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as 

when 
The  clanging  sca-unvl  leave  the  fen, 


Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt. 
VL 

Thus  through   the   Scottish   camp  they 

pass'd. 
And  reach'd  the  City  gate  at  last. 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
A  rm'd  burghers  kept  thei  r  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
When  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near. 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show: 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang  ; 
Or  toil'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squne,  with  hurrying 

pace. 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market- 
place. 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword  ; 
\\'hile  burghers,  with  important  face, 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  h's  name. 
His  following,  and  h's  warlike  fame. 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
W  hich  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street ; 

There  must  the  Baron  rest, 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy- Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
iXIeanwhile  the  Lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines, 

To  >Larmion  and  his  train  ;''•' 
.■\nd  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds, 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads, 

The  palace-halls  they  gain. 

VIL 

old  Holy-Rootl  rung  m.errily, 
That  night,  with  wassell,  mirth,  and  glee; 
King  James  within  iier  princely  bower. 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
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Should  southward  marcli  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  aid  the  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past, 
It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray; 
Here  to  the  liarp  did  minstrels  sing; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string  ; 
W  ith  long-eard  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retaifd  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  p'.ied; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  v!ed  ; 
W  hile  some,  m  c'ose  recess  apart, 
Couried  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Noi"  fourted  them  in  vain  ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  marcli  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  pei-chancc,  his  last  ad!cu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIII. 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  ofglee  and  game, 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

NN'hile,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  dotf 'd  to  Marmion  bending  low, 

His  broidcr'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  ami  mien. 

His  cloik,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

Trimin'd  with  the  iiu"  of  martin  wild  ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen, 

The  daz/led  eye  beguiled  ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
\\'rought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's 

crown. 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
^^'hite  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
Jiis  spurs  inlr.id  of  gold  and  steel; 


His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 
Was  button 'd  with  a  ruby  rare: 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  Drince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strengtli,  or  exercise, 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair- 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 
And,  oh  !   he  iiad  that  merry  glance, 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fan-  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue; — 
'\  Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joyd  in  bancjuet  bower  ; 
But,  'mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange, 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower, 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain.''" 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  eveiTnore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er 
Fonvard  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee, 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry: 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside; 
But  feels  the  citiickening  spur  applied, 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plr.in. 

X. 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway:^^ 

To  Scotland's  ("ourt  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 
Who  Cvssford's  gallant  heart  had  gored, 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  qwW) 
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For  the  fair  Queen  ol"  France 
Sent  him  a  turciiio^s  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance  ;•''■' 
And  strike  three  strokes   with    Scottish 

brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  bree/es  dance. 
And  thus,  l;)r  France's  Q^ieen  he  drest 
His  manly  Imibs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  F'.nglish  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share; 
And  thus  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 
The  rum  ol  himself  and  land  ! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Qiiecn, 
W  ere  worth  one  pearl -drop,  bright  and 
sheen. 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  M;'.rgaret,  who,  in  Lith- 

gow's  bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XI. 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weeps  tiie  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil: — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  pku'. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  r.s  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 
Andasshe  touch'd  and  tuned  them  all. 
Even  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  la!d  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush 'd,  and  oft  did 

say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung; — 


XII 

LOCIIINVAR. 

Ladij  Heron  s  Song, 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the 
west. 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed 
was  the  best ; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  wea- 
pons had  none. 

He  rode  all  imarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  ui  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young 
Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not 

tor  btone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there 

was  none ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The   bride    had   consented,    the   gallant 

came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastai'd  in  war, 
W^as  to  wed  the  fau"   Ellen   of   brave 

Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and 

brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on 

his  sword, 
(For  the   poor  craven  bridegroom  saiJ 

never  a  word,) 
"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye 

in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord 

Lochinvar?"— 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  cuit 

you  denied  ; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like 

its  t'de— 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love 

of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup 

of  wine. 
There  arc  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely 

by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  you:"g 

Lochinvar." 
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The  bride  kissd  the  goblet 

took  it  up, 
He  quciff'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw 

down  the  cup- 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd 

up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in 

her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother 

could  bar, — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !"  said  young 

Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father 

did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his 

bonnet  and  plume; 
A  nd  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,''  'Twere 

better  b)-  far. 
To  have  matchd  our  fair  cousin  w\\.\\ 

young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in 

her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the 

charger  stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he 

swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
"  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank, 

bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll    have  fleet    steeds   that   follow," 

quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grcsmes  of 

the  Netherby  clan  ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they 

rode  and  they  ran  : 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,on  Cannobie 

Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did 

they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young 

Lochinvar  ? 

XIIL 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung; 


And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 
He  whisper "d  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied  ; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 
The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  thre\v 

A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 
And  of  her  royal  conciuest  too, 

A  real  or  feign'd  disdain  : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
ALarmion  and  she  were  fi-iends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes, 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took    he   forth    llie    pairhmcnt 

broad, 
AMiich      Mannion's     liigh     commission 

show'd  : 
"  Our  I5ordcrs  sack'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  lobb'd,"  he  said: 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain  ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood, 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd : 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 
W  ho  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat: 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ;''" 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  Bothwell's  tuiTcts  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
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Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  lire, 

That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 
And  minion's  pride  withstand  ; 

Antl  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 
Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood, 
Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood, 

And  chafed  his  royal  lord.''' 

XV, 

H'.s  giant-form,  like  rain'd  tower, 
Though  fall'n  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt, 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower: 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew  , 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  r.tood, 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  : 
"  Lord  >Iarmion,  since  the;;e  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  stay, 

\\'hile  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stern, 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfarne, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — ■ 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold  ;''- 
Your  host  L'hall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade,'^^ 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd  ; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
TJnder  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
.Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
A.nd,    with    the    slaughter'd    favourite's 

name, 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse  and  shame. 

XVI. 

In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak  ; 
His  proud  heart swel I'd  wellnigh  to  break: 
He  turn'd  asxle,  and  down  his  cheek 
A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
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His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook: 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 

.Alore  tendei  and  more  true: 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — ■ 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain, 
The  old  mans  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  King  aside  : 
"  Oh  !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  I 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  sm::rt, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  m.en. 
Then,  oh  !  what  omen,  dark  and  high, 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  !" 

XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  view'd 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that 

may," 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 
"  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day  ; 
And  if  within  Tr.ntallon  strong. 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long, 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 
And  answer'tl,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 
"  Much  honour'd  were  my  humble  home, 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come  ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steeji ; 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep; 
And  many  a  lianner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the  Trent, 
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Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you 

may  !"— 
The  Monarch  lightly  turn'd  away, 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
"  Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall  !  a  hall  !"* 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly; 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 
Rung    out — "  Blue     Bonnets    o'er    the 

Border." 

XVHI. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
\\  hat  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  belell, 
Whose  galley,  as  tiicy  sail'd  again 
To  \\  hitby,  by  a  Scot  \s'as  ta'en. 
Now  ^  Dini-lulin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  h!s  command, 
W  ere  gently  summon "d  to  prepare- 
To  journey  und:-r  Marmioii's  care, 
As  escort  lionoin'd,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  h!ngiisii  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  cliaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  sanit  she  should  implore; 
For,  when  she  thought  ol"  Constance,  sore- 
She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood, 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt  I 
Tlie  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drunk  De  W  ilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  gu.nd  to  \\  hi  thy 's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  : 
Yet  what  petitioii  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  talc 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
"Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assign'd, 
To  >Larmions,  as  their  guardian,  join'd  ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh, 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess"  eye, 


*  Iho  ancient    cry   to   make  room   for  a 
dance,  or  pageant. 


Who  warn'd  him  by  a  scroll, 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
That  much  c()ncem"d  the  Church's  weal, 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul , 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy, 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
W  ithin  an  open  balcony, 
That  hung  fi-om  dizzy  pitch,  and  high, 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high, 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
l?pon  the  street,  wheir  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 

Yt)u  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing, 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high, 
W  hose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky, 

\\  ere  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade; 
There  on   their   brows   the  moon-beam 

broke. 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  play'd. 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 
Save  torches  gliding  far. 

Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 

A\'ho  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose  ; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  seciet  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

"  O,  holy  Palmer  !"  she  began, — 
"  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
\\  hose  bles!k.xl  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
W  here  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  foimd,— 
For  His  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  a>?.i], 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, — ■ 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! — ■ 
De  W  ilton  and  Lord  Alarmion  woo'd 
.Clara  dc  Clare,  of  Gloslcr's  blood  j 
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(Idle  it  were  of  \\  hitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came  ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  hii:h, 
Lord  Marmion  eaid  despi^eoiisly, 
\\  ilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had  made  league  with  Martni  Swart/-* 
^^' hen  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restiain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stoketield's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove: — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King  ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own, 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known  ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
liut  when  his  messenger  return'd, 
Judge  how  De  \\  ilton's  fury  burn'd  ! 
Vox  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claim'd  disloyal  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  bctray'd. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  Held 


She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — ■ 

And  then  her  heritage  ; — it  goes 
Along  the  banks  ot  Tame  ; 

Deep  liclds  of  grain  the  reaper  mov/'', 

In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 

The  falconer  and  himtsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear, 
And  I,  her  humble  vot'ress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  spoifd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  pri/.e 

By  my  consent  should  win  ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn. 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear 
Such  mandate  do'h  Lord  .Alarmion  bear. 

XXIIL 
"  Now,  prisoner,  hclplets,  and  bctray"d 


He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  ;—  ,  To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  a:d 


To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above  ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobsened  ; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  heswened  ; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail, 
t)r  lu)w  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXII. 

"  His  T-qnirc,  who  now  Dc  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom"d  lo  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  liad  tlie  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  ?''^aiden,  p.isiing  fair. 
Had  drench' d  him  with  a  beverage  rare; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  lie  credence  won, 
^^'ho,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 
The  impulse  fi'om  the  earth  was  given, 
J^ut  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  \\  hitby's  shade, 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edellled  ; 

Unly  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 


By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim, 
lU'  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  ! 
For  mark  :  —  V.  hen  Wilton  was  betray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid, 

l^y  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
O  !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  !  — 

She  was  a  perjured  nun  ! 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her, 
Traced  (juaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchar.ce  you  may  a  marvel  tleem, 

That  Marmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vi!c thing  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  luiptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  power; 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal ; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd, 

Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure, 

Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 
And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 
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XXIV. 


''  'Twcre  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tell, 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  leil ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ? — 
O,  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! — • 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care, 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare ; 

And  O  !  with  cautious  speed, 
To  W'olsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King : 

And,  for  thy  well-earn'd  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
W  hat  ail'st  thou  ?  — Speak ! "  For  as  he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 
And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
"  Saint  Withold,  save  us  !  —  What  is  here? 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear, 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss  !" 

XXV. 

Dun-EJin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone,'^' 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon  ; 

(But  now  is  ra/ed  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  gloriou;,  trumpet-clang 
O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  ; 


•  Curse. 


Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly, 
While  nought  confirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 
\Vith  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  pioelami ; 
Hut  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came:''' — 

XXVI. 

"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear; 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

I  summon  one  and  all : 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within: 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  eacti  o'er-masterlng  passion's  tone, 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  ! 
When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  .Monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." 
Then  thunder 'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  G!eneau-n,  Montrose,  Argylc, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 
Why  should  1  tell  their  separate  style? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame,. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

W^as  citeJ  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye ; 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say.— 

But  then  another  spoke; 
"  Thy  fatal  summoiis  I  deny, 
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And  thine  infernal  Lord  dcfv, 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  Hij^h, 

W  ho  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  aecent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pagear.t  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  pone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell, 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast, 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

XXVIl. 

Shift  we  the  ccene.— The  camp  doth  move, 

I)nn-h.din"s  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  \ov:  the  vow, 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair, 
The  grey-ha^r'd  sire,  with  pious  care, 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 
Where  is  the  Palmer  now?  and  where 
The  Abbess,  .Marmion,  and  Clare? — 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge: 
Lord  .NLarmion  rode  on  his  right  hand, 
l"he  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band  ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command, 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
r>ut  in  that  Palmer's  altered  m'e.i 
A  wondrous  change  might  nov/  be  cccn. 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  ; 
And  still  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  atar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke, 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  trocke. 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  or  cpiell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  sa!d,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  >Larmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 
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Some    half-hour's   m;n\h  behind 
came, 

V>y  Eustace  govern 'd  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 


there 


No  audience  had  Lord  ^L^rmion  SOtlght ; 
F.ver  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought. 

To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed, 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 

His  was  no  flici-cering  flame,  that  dies 
Lnless  when  fnin'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  ligh'^ed  oft  at  lady's  eyes; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  widecom.mand 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land  : 
Ik'sides,  when  \\'ilton  with  him  vied, 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  ot  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  loath'd  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's 

laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  r.lone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fit/.-Eustace  bade  them  pause  awhile, 
Before  a  venerable  pile,* 

Whose  turrets  viewd,  afar. 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  ^nd  honour'd  guest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Wh:tby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess, 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  ■- 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 


•  A  convent  of  Cistcrtian  nuns,  founded  by 
the  Earl  of  Fife  in  1216. 
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Fair  Iad\-,  gr'eve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  pai"^ , — 

Think  not  discourtesy, 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd , 
."^nd  Marm.on  and  the  Douglas  said, 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad, 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd, 
Commanding  that,  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  tihall  repair 
To  }our  j^ood  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-CIarc." 

XXX. 

Th?  s'artled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd  ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
Shedeem'd  she  heard  her  cieath-doom  read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  I"  the  Abbess  said, 
"  They  ciare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eus'ace  said,  "the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Glostcr's  heir: 
Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord, 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  fa'.thful  guardian  he  will  be, 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Cl.u-e's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaan'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Entreated,  threaten'd,  grieved ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  invei.h'd, 
And  caird  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook  : 
'"  The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  i,he  caid, 
*'  In  their  gonimands  ^vii!  be  gbcy'd  5 


Grieve  not,  not  dream  that  harm  can  tall 
The  ma'-den  m  i  antallon  hall." 

XXXL 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  ol  state  she  had, — 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head. 
And — "  Bid, '  ni  solemn  voice  she  said, 

"Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  h:s  house  turn  o'er, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  eee, 

That  one  of  h;s  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  iorth  of  Coventry,'"'' 
Bid  hmi  his  fate  explore! 

Prancing  m  pride  ot  earthly  trust, 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  duL;t, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, . 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  >Larmion  and  ir.c; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse: 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  m.e 
May  the  oppressor  bruise: 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  clay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah" 

Here  haj-ty  Blount  broke  in  : 
"  Fit/-Faistace,we  must  march  our  band; 
St.  Anton'  hre  thee  I  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !   if  thus  we  s'ay, 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  tond  delay, 

W  ill  sharper  seiTnon  teach. 
I  Come,  don  thycap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 
j  The  Dame  must  patience  take  perforce." — 

XXX  n, 

'  "  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare, 
"  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 
I      His  purposed  aim  to  win  ; 
\  Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life: 
I  But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin: 
I  And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree 
I  That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary, 
In  tliat  inviolable  dome, 

I  Wh<.T?  ?H'n  ^  homicide  jnight  cornej 
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And  safely  rest  his  head, 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood, 

The  kinsm.'n  of  the  dead  ; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

\\'here  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer, 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !" 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one: 
\\  eeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round    patient     Clare,    the    clamorous 
woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  couM 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed, 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

XXXIII. 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd, 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  show'd 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flov/s. 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  were  lodgings,  lit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form., 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  higli, 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 
W  hrnce  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 


XXXIV. 

Here  did  they  rest. — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tan.allon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  lame, 

W' ith  ever  varying  day  ? 
And,   first  they  heard  King  James  had 
won 

Etall,  and \V ark, and  Ford;  and  then, 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  taen. 
At  that  sore  marvell'd  Marmion  ;  — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  .Monarch's  hand 
W  ould  soon  subdue  Northumberland: 

But  whisper'd  nev.s  there  came, 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  otf  the  day 

\\  ith  Heron's  wily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 

Which  trowns  o'er  jMIUtield  Plain  ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear :  — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  ma'.d, 

When  such  a  field  is  near ! 
Needs  must  1  see  this  battle-day: 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  tVay 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away! 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  wh\'. 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy: 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  marcn  against  the  dawning  day. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 


RICHARD   irEEi:?.,    ESQ. 

Mertoun-Houje,  Christmas. 

Heap  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  c.'iil! ; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  dcem'd  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  lor  festal  cheer: 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ;'^s 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  dre\\", 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  ; 

Then  in  liis  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

W  here  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half  drcss'd  steer  ; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnawd  rib,  and  marrow-bone: 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 

^\  hile  Scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth,  in  fren/y,  would  they  hie. 

While,  wildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  bla/ing  pile, 

They  make  such  barb.'.rous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  tlv:  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Udiii's  hali. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  coin\se  had  roll'd. 
And  brought  blithe  (Christmas  back  again, 
\\  ith  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 
On  (Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung: 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  knile  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  dotf  "d  his  pride. 


The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  • 
The  Lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of"  post  and  pair,"* 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontroll'd  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frown'd  on 

high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
\\'ell  can  the  green-garb 'd  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  lell  ; 
\\  hat  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  leek'd;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  (Christmas pie; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  jnoduce. 
At  such  higii  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din  ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ;'"''J 
\\  hite  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  ; 
But,  0  !  what  maskers,  richly  dight. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  ICngland,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  (>hristmas  broach'd  the  mightiest 

ale ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the 

\c;n-. 


*  An  old  crame  at  cards. 
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Still  linger,  in  our  nortlu-rn  dime,.  I 

Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time; 
-And  still,  witliin  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
Even    when,    perchanee,    its    Ihr-ietch'd  i 
claim  ' 

To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name  ; 
l'"or  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem, 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream.* 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
AViiere  my  great  grandsire  came  of  old, 
A\  ith  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirih  with  thoughts  divine: 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch"d  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast. 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  ux-lcome  kind 
Is  with  lair  liberty  combined  ; 
\\  here  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand, 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
\\  hile  music,* mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace  :  — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dom.e, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  h.ome. 

How  just  that,  at  (his  time  of  glee, 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  !  a  moment  cease, 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace  ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 

*  "  Blood  is  warmer  than  water," 


These  ancients,  as  Ko!l  Bluff"  might  5.ay, 
"  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  ;" 
Hut  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "  Profane  ! 
W  hat !   leave  the  lotty  Latian  strain, 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms, 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms: 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limbo  lost, 
To  jostle  conjurer  ami  ghost, 
Goblin  and  witch  !" — Nay,  Heber  dera^. 
Before  you  touch  my  ch.uter,  hear: 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  !   no  inore. 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore, 
This  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  -wraith ; 
/tineas,  upon  Thracia's  shore, 
The  ghost  of  murder\l  Polydore  ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 
At  every  turn,  lucutus  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  tokl  the  price  of  stocks  ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilmrai. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  lear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  "  the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree."!- 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turn'd  on  Maida's  shore, 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale, 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  ta'e:'" 
He  fears  the  vengeful  FlHii  King, 
Who  leaves  th.it  day  his  grassy  ring: 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  l'r:e  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchi  mont, 
W  hich,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  ;uid  hamlet  fair? 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 


+  Alluding  to  tlieWolsli  tradition  of  Howel 
Soil  .ukI  Owen  Glendwr.  IIowcl  fell  in  sint^le 
combat  ngainst  Glendwr,  and  his  body  was 
concealed  in  a  hollow  oak. 
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Ainass'd   thiough    rapine 

wrong 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franciicmont"' 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard  ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 
His  hanger  in  iiis  belt  is  slung  ; 
Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie. 
y\n  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
"Whose  withering   glance  no   heart  can 

brook, 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look, 
As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound, 
Or  ever  holloo'd  to  a  hound. 
To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize 
In  tliat  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  necromantic  priest; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least. 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 
And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 
And  oft  the  Conjurer's  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  c;uake; 
And  (jft  the  bands  of  iron  break, 
Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain, 
Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  tlie  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 
Unless  the  adei^t  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell, 
\\'hen  F'ranch'mont  k)ck'd  the  treasure 

cell. 
An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  ; 
AV'hose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven, 
That  warn"d,ni  Lithgow, Scotland's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  ; 
May  pass  the  Mtnik  of  li)urham's  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail  ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
AV  ho,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more; 
Hoards,not  liketh.eirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest, 


\\  hile  grip{)Ie  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use  ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasure  ui  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart, 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart  ; 
Vet  who  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ? — ■ 
But,  havk  !   I  hear  the  distant  drum  I 
The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — • 
Adieu,  dear  Fieber!  life  and  health, 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 
The  Balllc. 

I. 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale, 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  snuff'd  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Teroueinie, 
Where  Engkuid's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 
Before  decisive  battle-day ; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful 

Clare 
Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share: 
For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray'd 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — - 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ; — 
Vet  as  Lord  iXLarmion  nothing  prccs'd 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 
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II. 


I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  '/he  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which^  u-hen  the  (empcst  vex'd  the  sky, 

Half  biee/e,  haU"  spray,  came  whistling  by. 

A'lKjve  the  res:,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 

A -ad  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 

'il'he  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 

Some;imes  in  narrow  c'rcuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line,  ] 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  ,- 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,   and   walls,  were   strongly 

mann'd ; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-gu't  side ; 
The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 
Approach  of  human  step  denied  ; 
And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rudj, 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

HI. 

And,  for  tliey  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
"\\ Ould  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there, 

.And  list  tlie  sea-bird's  cry  ; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark- grey  bulwarks'  side, 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  do^vn  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane, — 
A  home  she  ne  er  might  see  again  ; 

For  she  h?^~  laid  adown, 


So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 
.And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown  ; 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
.A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn'd  her  brow  of  snow  ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
W'ith  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er, 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim, 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim, 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

And  aich  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bou', 
!  To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been, 
O  r,  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Queen ; 
For  ne'er,  in  work-da\'  world,  was  seen 
A  form  so  witching  lair. 

IV. 

Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 
And,  sighing,  thought — "The  Abbess, 

there. 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free, 
W  alks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  .listers  see 
High  vision  and  deep  mystery; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  lair, 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
.And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O  !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny  ! 
Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn, 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn  ? 
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Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low, 

\V  ith  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  ? 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  1  knew, 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 

And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command, 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

How  different  now  !  condemn'd  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl. 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster'sEarl: 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak. 

He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 


<*  But   see !     what   makes   this    armour 
here  ?" — 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm  ; — she  %iew'd  them 

near. — 
"The  breast-plate  pierced! — A v,  much 

I  fear, 
\\''eak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  focman's 

spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here, 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton! — Oh!  not  corslet's  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 
WlLTOS  himselt  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  iiave  seem'd  his  passing  ghost, 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost  ; 
And  joy  tuiwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  then-  strange  wildr.ess  to  his  eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words: 
\N  hat  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair, 

Their  varying  hues  display 'd  : 


Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending, 
Till  ail,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield, 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said, 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh, 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  ; — 

VI. 

Be  Jt'Uton's  History. 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day, 
\\  hen  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — but  how  1  cannot 
know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — • 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low, 

AV'ithin  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed, 

Austin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man, 
^^'hen  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  ' — 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  iled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  he'd  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway, 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return'd  to  wake  desp^ir  ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  Length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array 'd, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journey 'd  many  a  land  ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth. 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feard, 
^^'hen  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
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If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conqucr'd  lie, 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake. 
And  spare  his  V.i.:  for  .-\us'.in's  sa!;e. 

VII. 

"Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  ot  my  fate  made  various  sound, 
That  death  in  pilgrimaj:c  I  found. 
That  1  had  perish'd  of  my  wound, 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true ; 
And  living  eye  coultl  never  guess 
J)e  W  ilton  in  his  Palmer's  dress; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
And  trimin'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
1  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name  ! — ■ 
Vengeance  to  Gf)d  alone  belongs  ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 

My  blood  is  li(];iid  llune ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  lorget, 
\\  hen,  in  a  Scottish  ho:,tcl  set, 

Dark  looks  we  ilid  exchange  : 
AVhat  were  his  thoughts  1  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  mu stcr'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  rL-venge. 

VIII, 

*'  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 

That  broke  from  me,  1  scarce  l:ncw  why, 

Brought  on  a  villag?  tale  ; 
\\'h:ch  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail, 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band  ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'counter 'd  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  GiHbrd  moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid, 

I  left  him  there  alpne,^ 


O  good  old  man  !   even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  eould  thy  master  save: 
If  1  had  slain  my  toeman,  ne'er 
Had  W  hitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame, 
And  vindicate  De  \\  ilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tc!l 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  bioke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade, 
Or  leatly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  ot  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  u-as  Ixst, 
W  hen  my  name  came  among  the  rcct. 

IX. 

"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
W  on  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  .shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  ot  fight  on  0::terburne, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field.* 
These  Angus  gave — his  armourer's  care, 
Ere  morn  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls, 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls, 
A  nd  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd  men ; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.f 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 

X. 

"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare  i 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there: 
Douglas  reveres  his  King's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  AN' ilton  justice  due. 


•  See   tlie  ballad    of  Otterbourne,    in   the 
'  Border  Min.strelsy,"  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

■t  Wliere;  James   cnc:imped   betorc   taking 
post  on  Flodd^Ot 


Now  meetci'  hr  for  mar'iai  broil, 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  struni^  b)'  toil, 
Once  more  ' — '•  O    \\  ilton  !    must  \vc 

then 
Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 

Trust  fate  ot  arms  once  more  ? 
And  is  there  not  an  iuimble  glen, 

\\  here  we,  content  and  poor, 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ? — 
That  reddening  brow  I  — too  well  I  I:now, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

W  hile  falsehood  s'ains  thy  name; 
Go  then  to  light !   Clare  bids  thee  go  I 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know, 

And  weep  a  warriors  shame; 
Can  Red  Karl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  !" 

xr. 

That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay, 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure, 
Through    loop-hole,   and   through    cm- 
bra/ u  re. 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
Hut  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Mueh  was  their  need ;  though  ccam'd  with 

scars, 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  bla/ing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  bla/.e  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Chequering  the  silver  moon-shine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,* 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 


MARMlOiX.  to9 

Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eve 


*  The  well-known  Gawnin  Douglas,  Bisliop 
of  Dunkeld,  son  of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat, 
luirl  of  Angus.  He  was  author  of  a  Scottish 
metrical  version  of  tiis  ..^ineid,  and  of  many 
other  poetical  pieces  of  great  merit.  He  had 
Ijot  at  this  period  attained  the  tnitrc. 


But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
He  gave  rude  Scotia  id  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angi;s  stood, 
Doff'il  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood: 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail  ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
L'pon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
W  hich  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.'^ 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day. 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array  ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 

Then  at  the  altar  ^^  ilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels; 
.■\nd  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 
\\  hile  fastening  to  iier  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried, 

He  once  had  found  imtrue  ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade: 
"Saint  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heT  I 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  light." — 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose, 
Said — "  \N  ilton  !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble: 
For  He,  who  horoar  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  doiible." 
De  W  ilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
"  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother!"— 
"  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  "not  so ; 
To  Siurey's  camp  thoti  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 
.\nd,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield, 
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Upon  tliein  hr.ucly — do  thy  worst  ; 
And  foul  tall  him  that  blenches  tiist !" 

XIII. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide  : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper "d  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." — 
The  train  irom  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu: — 

"  Though  something  I  might    plain," 
he  said, 
"Of  cokl  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King's  behest, 

\\  hile  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid; 
Part  we  in  fi-iendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — - 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
"  My  manors,  halls, and  bowers, shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

XIV. 

Burn'd  Marmlon's  swarthy  check  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  iVame  for  ire, 

And — "  This  to  me !"  he  said, — 
"  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,'  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  I'.ngland's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
Antl,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

I^ven  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 


(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

1  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  : 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  !" 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 
Fierce   he  broke    forth, — "And  darcst 

thou, then. 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopestthou  hence  unscathed  to  go?  — 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  I 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder, 
ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.""' 
Lord    Marmion   turn'd, — well   was    his 

need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behiiul  him  rung  : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 
And  when   Lord   Marmion  reach'd  his 

band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"Horse!    horse!"   the    Douglas    cried, 

"  and  chase  !" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace : 
"  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
A  letter  forged  !  Saint  Jude  to  speed! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  !^' 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 


MARMtON. 


in 


Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  : 
Old  a^e  neVr  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried  : 
"  Hold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
^^'ith  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore  ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  oer, 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd, 
And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — ■ 
"  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
"  In  what  array?"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang  ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bcll-the  Cat  came  from  the  Keen, 
"Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk  ; 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  ler.d 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed; 
A  matchless    horse,    though   r,omething 

old. 
Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day; 
But  he  preferr'd — "  "  Nay,  Henry,  ceare! 
Thou    sworn    horse-courser,    hold   thy 

peace. — 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray 
"What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  r" — 


XVII. 


His  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Angus. 


"'  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  )ou  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fit/.-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
"  Ah  I  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost !" 
He  mutter'd  ;  "  'Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghcct 
I  m.et  upon  the  m:Oonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  Do  \\  ilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
H  ow  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas  ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his   rugged 
brow. — 
\Vill  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and 
vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
\\  hen  first  v/e  practise  to  deceive! 
A  Palmer  too  ! — no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye  : 
[  might  have  known  there  Avas  but  one 
\\  hose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIIL 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  lie  urged  to 

speed 
Histroop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
\N'here    Lennel's    convent    closed    theii 

march ; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  fi-ail  arch  ; 

Yet  mourn  thou  no"  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  m.ade ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
AVell  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  u-ock,  or  hood.) 
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Yet  ti.d  S:iiiit  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  i'a:r, 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare. 
Next  morn  the  Baron  climb'd  the  tower, 
To  view  alar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Hodden  edge: 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show, 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  rdgc. 
Long  Marmion  look'd  : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines: 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their    front   now   deepening,   now   ex- 
tending; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  ilrawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 
They  watch"d  the  moii(Mis  of  some  foe, 
\Vho  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  £0  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host' 
Leave  Barmore-wood,   their    evening 

post, 
And   heedful   watch'd   them   as  they 
cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twlsel  Bridge."' 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  dt'cp  delile  ; 
Beneath  the  cavern'd  clifi'  they  fall. 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing  ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
\\  here  (lows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 
To  gain  the  opposing  hiU. 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 

Twisel  1   thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang  ; 
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And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  diank 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  coliunns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden  !   on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile? 
U  hat  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
\\  hy  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  h's  land, 
Between  Inm  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead? 
W iiat  vails thtnain knight-errant's bran'J  ? 
— (~),  Douglas,  lor  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  \\  allace  wight, 
Or  well-skili'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
A  lid  cry — "  Saint  Andrewandourright !" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn. 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne!  — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain; 
W heeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye. 
Fit'/- Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
"  Hark  !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  drum  I 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till  I 
^'et  more  '   yet  more  I — how  far  array'd 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by: 
\\  ith  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 
St.  George  might  waken  from  the  tlead, 

'Fo  see  fair  England's  standards  fly" — 
"  Stint    in    thy   jirate,''    quoth    Blount, 
"thou'dst  bcGt, 
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And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With    kindling    brow    Lord    .Marmion 

said, — 
"Th!s  instant  be  our  band  arrayd  ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd, 
That  we  may  jon  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
/f  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust, 
Tha^  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

XXII. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu  ; 
P'ar  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer, 
To  leave  behiixl  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew, 
And  mutter "d  as  the  flood  they  view, 
"  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw, 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw  • 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe, 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
Where    to    the     Tweed    Leaf's    eddies 
creep. 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
'I  ill  sc|uire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride  ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide  ; 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per 
force. 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  ; 
Behind  them  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  might,  the  train: 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  stringy 
By  wet  unharm'd,  should  sharply  ring, 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won, 
He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 
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Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
(Jf  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  ;''> 
Their  marshall'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and 
west, 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

P'rom  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd.  Lord  ALarmion  staid: 
"  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare: 
()  !   think  of  .ALarmion  111  thy  prayer  ! — 
Thou  wilt  not  .'—well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

\\  ith  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train  ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid, 
.My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair^ 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
Erom  either  squire;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

" The  good  Lord  Marmion,  bv  my 

life ! 
^^'elcome  to  danger's  hour  !  — 

Short  greeting  senes  in  time  of  strife ! 
Thus  have  1  ranged  my  power: — 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 

My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight," 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight, 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go; 

Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there, 

With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share; 
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There  fi^'lit  tliine  own  retainers  too, 
Beneath  De  l^urg,  thy  steward  true." 
"  Thanks,  noble  Surrey  !"  .Marmion  said, 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid  ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
First  in  the  vanguard  inade  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "  Marmion  !  Marmion  !"  that  theory. 
Up  Flodden  mountam  shrilling  high, 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
A\'ith  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ! 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  \\-ere  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  ; 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But  see!  look  up — on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  oi  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  the'r  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway, and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
And  fiends  in  upper  air; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 


XXVL 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  r'.dge  ot  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  the\',  dashing  broad  and  fr.r, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave; 

Hut  nought  distinct  they  see: 
^^'ide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly: 
And  stainless  Tunstall':;  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howards  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight : 

Although  against  them  come, 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan, 

With  Fluntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  A  rgyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush  d  with  bare  l^osom  on  the  spear. 
And  Hung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
Andwith  both  hands  t he broadsu-ord  plied. 
"Twas  vain  : — But  Fortune,  on  the  r'ght, 
^^'ith  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  hght. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Vet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home!  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry: 

Loutl  were  the  clanging  blows  ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — no\v  low,  now 
high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 
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As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver 'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear: 
"  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints  !   I  swear 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  I 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  b'd  your  beads,  antl  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
Follow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — ■ 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too; — yet  staid 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXVIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone: 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own. 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 

The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels: — 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The    tumult    roar'd,    "  Is    "Wilton 

there  ?"— 
They  Hy,  or,  madden'd  by  despair. 
Fight  but  to  die,—"  Is  \\  'ilton  there  ?" 

"With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore. 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 
A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand ; 

His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and 
sand. 

Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 


The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !   .  .  . 
\  oung  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said — ■"  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  ! 

Good-night  to  Marmion." — 
"Unnurtured  Blount!  thy  brawling  cease: 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eus':ace ;  "  peace ! " 

XXIX. 

^V^hen,  doff'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare:  — 
"Where's  Harry  Blount?   Fitz-Eustace 

where  ? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again  I 
Cry — '  Marmion  to  the  rescue  I  " — Vain  ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  I — . 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's — fly. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet- ring: 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  h:e; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 
Edmund  is  down : — my  life  is  reft ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  firc,^ 
W  ith  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice : — hence,  varlets !  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — "  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  I" 

XXX. 

O,  AVoman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Lhicertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made;       •  ■ 
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^\'he^  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministenng  angel  thou  ! — ■ 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
\\  hen,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  liatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  s'de. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oo/ing  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
"Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
"Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-\\'orn  letters  say, 
53rinfe.  iBcanj.  pilgrim,  tirink  anlj.  prat}. 
Jpor.  lf)r.  lunti.  soul.  of.  Stjbil.  CPrfij. 

aaho   built,  tins,  cross,  anti.  tucH. 
She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Nlarmion's  head: 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave — • 
"  is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
"  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head '" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
*'  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  pra\  cr  1 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  I" — 

"  Alas  !"  she  said,  "  the  while, — 
O,  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle." — 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound  ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
"•Then  it  wastruth," — he  said — "I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — ■ 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belon  :s 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 


^^'ould  spare  me  but  a  day  ! 
For  wasting  hre,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slam  on  the  altar-stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  I — this  di/./.y  trance — 
Course  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand. ' 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sun':, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXII. 

\\"ith  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bo;:nd. 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wourd: 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

Eor  that  she  ever  sung, 
■'  In  the  lost  battle  ^i  boi  ne  doq.vn  by  the  flying, 
IVhere  nibigles   ivars  rattle  ^j:ith  groam 
of  the  dying  r 

So  the  notes  rung  ; — 
"  Avoid  thee.  Fiend  ! — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sarid  1 — 
(),  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divme  ; 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !^ 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 

-And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry  ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spreaJ, 

And  Hred  his  glazing  eye; 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "'Victory  ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge!    On,  Stanley, 

on  !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmio:-i. 

XXXIII. 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  then-  Kmg, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
,  \\  here's  now  their  vic'.or  vaward  wing, 
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Where  Hiintly,  and  where  Home  ? — 
O,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
\\  hen  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died  ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

W  hile  yet  on  Hodden  side, 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride! 
In  vain  the  wish — for  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  havock  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
"  O,  Lady,"  cried  the  .Monk,  "away  !" 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair. 

Of  Tillmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And  at  the  dawn  ot  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV 

But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'tl ; 
Front,    flank,   and    rear,   the  squadrons 

sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 
That  iought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though    charging    knights    like    whirl- 
winds go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  gliastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  wheax'  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom    fought   like   noble,    scjuire   like 
knight, 
As  iearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
0"er  their  thni  host  and  wounded  King. 


Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  fi-om  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 
And  h^om  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest 

low, 
They  melted  from  the  feld  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds 
blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

W  hile  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  t^eld, 
^^'here  shiver 'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield.' 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side  : — 
There,  Scotland  !   lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one  : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone  — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  Castle  high. 
Look  north\\ard  with  upbraidmg  eye; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashnecs  wrov.ght ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  ; 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain.'-"^ 
But,  O  !   how  changed  since  yon  blithe 

night ! — • 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 

Unto  my  tale  again 
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XXXVI. 


Short  is  my  tale: — Fit/.-Eustacc'  care 
A.  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  1  jchlield's  lofty  pile  ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  tair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear, 
(Now  vanily  I'or  its  sight  you  look ; 
'Twas  levelid  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm 'd  and  took  ;"' 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint 

C.h?d, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  I) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  t.iblet  carvcii,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  bla/ed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priest  for    Marmion    bre.ithed    the 

prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  F.ttrick  wt)ods  a  j^ie.isant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  Ihjwers,  whom  plaintive  lay- 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  "  wede  away  :  ' 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  sid,?. 
The  spoilers  strijip'd  ami  gash'd  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en  ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVII. 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord    Marmion's   nameless    grave,    and 
low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  !ie  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone  ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  (^ross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oo/es  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 


The  memorable  tield  descry  ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-llag  and  rush, 
And  rest  them  by  the  ha/.el  bush, 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave, 
That  holds  the  bom  s  of  Marmion  brave. — 
W  hen  thou  shjlt  find  the  little  hill, 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'stthe  rigiit  path  for  the  wrong; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  farther  I'rom  the  road  ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  >Lirmions  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  rignt." 

XXXVIII. 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf, 
\\\\o  cannot  image  to  himself. 
That  all  through  Floddeii's  dismal  night, 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight; 
Th.it,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 
'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again; 
'Tw.is  Wilton's  br.andthat  deepest  hew'd, 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood  ; 
Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all : 
That,  after  hght,  his  faith  m.ade  plain, 
He  won  his  r.uik  and  lands  again  ; 
And  charged  his  old  ]iatenial  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid, 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 
That  King  and  kinsmen  did  .agree, 
To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy  ; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  st.ate  ; 
That  W'olsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke, 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke. 
That  blurt"  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew, 
And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw; 
And  afLen\'<u\ls,  lor  many  a  day, 
That  it  was  hekl  enough  to  s.ay. 
In  blessing  to  a  wetlded  pair, 
"  Love  they  like  AN'ilton  and  like  Clare  I" 
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V  Envoy. 

To   rilE  READER. 

\\"ilY  then  a  f.nal  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 
\\  ho  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  '* 
To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 
To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 
And  patriotic  heart — as  Pitt  ! 


A  garland  for  tiie  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lo\er  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage  ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To   thee,   dear    school-bov,  whom    mv 

lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 
Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  \ 
To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light! 


Stor>-. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 
The  Chase. 

Harp  of  the  North  I    that  mouldering 
long  hast  hung 
On  the  witch-elm   tliat   shades   Saint 
Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  Httid  breeze  thy  numbers 
Hung, 
Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling    with     verdant     ringlet     every 
string,— 
O  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents 
sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmur- 
ing, 
Still   must  thy   sweeter   sounds   their 

silence  keej^. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid 
to  weej)  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 
Was  thy  voice  mute   amid  the  festal 
crowd, 
\\hen  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 
Aroused   the  fearful,  or  subdued  the 
proud. 
At    each     according    pause,   was   heard 
aloud 
Thine   ardent  symphony  sublime  a;;d 
high  : 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention 
bow'd ; 
For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and 
Beauty's  matchless  eye. 


O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the 
hand 
That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to 
stray; 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my 
skill  command 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die 
away, 
And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 
The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd 
in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  morel     Enchantress, 
wake  again ! 


I. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
\\  here  danced  the  moon  on  Monan'srill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 
Hut,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head,* 
The   dee|)-mouth'd   bloodhound's  hcurrj 

bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
\\  ere  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

n. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall ," 


*  One  of  the  Grampian  chain  of  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  the  Garry. 
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The  antk-r'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  liis  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook  ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  bcam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
A  moment  ga/.ed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken 'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  ; 
Then,  as  the  hcadniost  foes  appear'd, 
\\  ith  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd, 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Ill 

Yell'd  on  the  view  th.e  opening  pack  ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back  ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
(flatter 'd  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  frcm  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Return'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  L'am-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old  ;' 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun, 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce. 
Was  fain  to  lireithe  his  faltering  horse. 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near, 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  nK)untain"s  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
W'  ith  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  arid  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  tar  Lochard  or  Aberfoylc. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pme-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliff's  of  Benvenuc. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  return'd, 
With  dying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn'd, 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  belund  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

'Twcre  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more; 
What  reins  were  tighten 'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Bcnledi's  ridge  in  air;* 
W'ho  riagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
W^ho  shun'd  to  stem  the  flooded Teith,f — ■ 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  folk)wing  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Venachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg+  of  Tiu'k  was  won, 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

Alone,  but  with  unbatcd  zeal, 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 

P'or  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 

Embors'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  so!l, 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 

The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  (if  black  Saint  Huberts  breed, 

Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,and  speed,-' 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 


*  Benledi  is  a  high  mountain  on  the  north- 
west of  Callender.  Its  name  signifies  the 
mountain  of  God. 

1  A  river  wliich  gives  its  name  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Menteith. 

I  Bnjsr,  a  bridge. 
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For,    scarce   a   spear's    length    Irom   liis 

haunch, 
Vindictivetoil'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
U'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
W  here  that  huge  rampart  barrd  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  wich  his  eyes  ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
M  uster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew;-' — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
W  ith  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock  ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen, 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket 

shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild-ilowcrs  on  his  head, 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pat^s  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  luin'ier  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
*'  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ! 


\\*oe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  !" 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slew  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day  ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous  where  the  scenes  it  show'd 

XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 

Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  ; 

Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 

Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 

\\  ithin  the  dark  ravines  l)elow, 

\\  here  twined  the  path  in  shadtnv  iiid, 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 

Shooting  abrujitly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splinter'd  piiniacle ; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 

Huge  as  the  tower'*  which  builders  vain 

Presumptuous  piled  on  Siiinar's  plain. 

The  rocky  simimits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 

Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ev^r  deck'd. 

Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display'd. 

Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 

The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 


*  The  Tower  of  Babel. — Genesis  xi    i — 5. 
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And  creeping  chriibs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wi'.d, 
Kach  plant  or  (lower,  the  inountain'sch'.ld, 
Here  eglantine  embuhn'd  tlie  air, 
Hawthorn  and  ha/el  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  eaeh  cliff  a  narrow  bower; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  sta'.n 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
"With  boughs  that  cjuaked  at  every  breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifled  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  Hung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glist'ning   streamers  waved  and 

danced, 
Tlie  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  cecm 
The  scenery  of  a  fair)-  dream. 

XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'g::n  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affv)rding  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim, 
As  served  the  wild  iluck's  brood  to  swim, 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
liut  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  tiice 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace  ; 
And  fu-ther  as  the  hunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweeps  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  lloat, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  Hoods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
fill  each,  retiring,  claims  to  bc 
An  islet  in  an  inland  bea, 


XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  piecipice.^ 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  ha/.el  saplings  lent  their  aid  ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

W  here,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Lycli  Katiine  l<iy  beneath  him  roll'd. 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light, 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  s^and. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,   knolls   and    mounds,   cor.fi!i:dly 

luni'd. 
The  fiMgm:ents  of  an  earlier  worid  ; 
A  wildering  forest  feather'tl  o'er 
His  niin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  a'.r, 
Ben-aa  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  ama/ed. 
And,  "  W  hat  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 
"  For    princely   pomp,   or   churchman's 

pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower  ^ 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower; 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey  ; 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  ! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and 

mute ! 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Siiould  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone. 
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A  sainted  liermit  from  his  cell, 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  fnendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall, 

XVI. 

*'  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  ! 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare  ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place  ;  — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
^\  ere  but  to-morrow's  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found  ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  piundcrcrs  here, 
^^'ere  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — •^ 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  faichion  has  been  tried." 

XVII 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  Avound, 
A\'hen  lo  I  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
Fiom  underneath  an  aged  oak. 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  gu'der  of  its  ^^■ay, 
A  Jittle  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  ;A\eep, 
Eddying  in  almost  viewless  wave. 
The  weeping  willow-twig  to  lave. 
And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand, 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 
And  stood  conceal'd  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
AVith  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  nicnurr.cnt  of  Grecian  art. 


In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 
The  guardian  \aiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIII. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  fomi,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

\\  hat  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

Had    slightly    tinged    her    cheek    with 

brown, — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow: 
U  hat  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace, — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread: 
\\  hilt  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 
Those  silver  sountis,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
The  listener  held  his  breath  lo  hear ! 

XIX. 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  biith  betray"d. 
And  seldom  was  a  snootl  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
\\  hose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  uith  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  miiTcr  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'tl 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
\\  hether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh,  '  • 


*  Sliced,  tl:c  fillet  worn  round  th;  lir.ir  of 
iriaider.s. 
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Or  lilial  love  was  glowing  tlicrc, 
Or  meek  djvotion  pour'd  a  prater, 
Or  tale  of  injury  callcl  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  iinreveaFd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  tlic  flame ; — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name ! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  &:lcnt  horn, 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne ; — 
"  Father!"  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 
Awhile  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 
"  .Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell, 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
"A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said, 
Advancing  from  the  ha/el  shade. 
The  maid,  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between. 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen  ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  rufTled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  Hutter'd  and  amazed, 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  Ily. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage 

Vet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold  ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  aiTay'd, 

And  weaponless,  except  his  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore, 

^nd  sheathed  in  armour  trocle  the  shore. 


Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showM, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  comiiiand. 

XXII. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  v>anderers  of  the  hill. 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  j:Larmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  liave  swept  the  mere, 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer  " — 
"  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said  ; 
"  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  !" — 

XXIII. 

"  I  well  believe,"  th.e  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, — 
'■  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight,- 
A  gray-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
\\'as  on  the  vision 'd  future  bent.*' 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  grey. 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
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He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 

To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree  ; 

But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 

And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  hom. 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  bome." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — "Since  to  your 

home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I'll  lightly  ti-ont  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fany  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly, 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 
For  seldom  sm^e,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hand  had  graspd  an  oar: 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew. 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frecjuent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  dark'ning  mirror  of  the  lake, 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around, 
'Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green, 
^\'here  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
W^ith  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower7 

XXVI. 

It  was  ajodge  of  ample  size, 

Kut  strange  of  structure  and  device; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 


Lopp'd  off  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks 

bared, 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 
W  hile  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  over- head. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir,  with  bark  unshorn^ 
AA'here  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idccan  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
\\  hich  boasts  the  nam.e  of  virgin-bower, 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 
And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVII. 

"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 
\\'hen  on  the  floor  he  saw  display 'd, 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  carelces 

flung 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase: 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting-spear, 
A  nd  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brind'ed  hide 
The  fi'ontlet  of  the  elk  adornG_, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  homs; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd, 


The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found.    That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd. 
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And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 
A\'itli  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all, 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised: — 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"  ^V■hose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to 

wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field. 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word : 
"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword : 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand  ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart  ;^ 
Hut  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To   whom,  though  more  than  kindred 

knew, 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim, 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name.^ 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast, 
And  from  his  deadliest  focman's  door 
Unquestiond  turn,  the  banc]uet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
"The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz- 

Jair.cs : 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 
"Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 


This  morning,  with  Lord  Moray's  train. 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander 'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire« 
\\"ell  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twere  strange,  m  ruder  rank  to  find, 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turn'd  all  inquiry  light  away: — 
"  ^^'eird  women  we  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast; 
^Vhile  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rliymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  imseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

Song. 

"  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o  er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  ^varfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more: 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

*'  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
A  rmou  r's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 

Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
-Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
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Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXII. 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

Song  contmued. 

"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

\Vhile  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying  ; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille." 

xxxni. 

The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger's  bed 
AVas  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head  ; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  luH'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes : 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake  ; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  host. 
His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 
Then, — from  my  couch   may  heavenly 

might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night! — 


Again  return'd  the  scenes  ot  youth. 
Of  confident  undoubting  truth  ; 
Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
AN'ith   friends   whose   hearts   \\-ere  long 

estranged. 
They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 
And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view 
O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  ! 
Dream'  d  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 
O'-  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  listen'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp  : 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

^^'ith  darken 'dcheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and  panting  with  affright, 

Recall'd  the  vision  of  the  night. 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  fixed  his  eye, 

\Miere  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfrime : 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm  ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Pla,v'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
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Wild  were    the 
sway 

Could  i-age  beneath  the  sober  ray  ! 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 

U  hile    thus    he    communed    with 

breast : — 
*'  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race ! 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 
Kut  she  must  bear  the  Douglas'eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand, 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever "d  dream, 
But  still  the  J)ouglas  is  the  theme? 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  oer, 
I'll  tum  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose  ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


his 


CANTO  SECOND. 

The  Island. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty 
wing, 
'Tis    morning    prompts     the    linnet's 
blithest  lay. 
All  Nature'schildren  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the 

A\'afting  the  stranger  on  h!s  way  again. 
Morn's  genial  inlhience  roused  a  minstrel 
grey, 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard 
thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  whitc- 
hair'd  Allan-Bane!" 


11. 

Song. 

"  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 

Not  taster  yonder  rippling  bright. 

That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 
Melts  in  the  lake  away, 

Than  men  fiom  memory  erase 

The  benehts  of  former  days  ; 

Then,  stranger,  go!  good  speed  the  while, 

Nor  think  again  ot  the  lonely  isle. 

"High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort, 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

HI. 

Sorii^  con  I  in  lied. 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  strangei'  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heav)-  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe  ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
W^oe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  hckle  gale ; 
W^iste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smik.', 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  ehallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side, 
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And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 

The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 

Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 

The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 

Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 

As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given. 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 

A  sparkle  ot  inspinnf;  Hame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire  ; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  ; 

So  still,  as  it  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  ; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel  fi-om  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?  — 
Forgive,  forgive.  Fidelity! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu, 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew  ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  ! 

VL 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem 'das  Ellen  mark'd  him  not  ; 
But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made  ; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair. 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 


He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
"  Thy  Malcolm  !  vain  and  selfish  maid  I" 
'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — • 
"  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. 
Wake,  Allan-Banc,"  aloud  she  cried. 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
"  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  ! 
ril  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Grasme  !"" 
Scarce  fi-om  her  lip  the  word  had  rush'd, 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush'd ; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 
Young  Malcolm  Grasme  was  held  the 
flower. 

vn. 

The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp — three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

"  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 

"  Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain, 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned    my  harp,  my   strings    has 

spann'd  ! 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe; 
A  nd  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread, 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  ! 
If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 
This    harp,    which    erst    Saint   Modan 

sway'd,'- 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 

"  But  ah  !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  , 
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And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love, 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth, 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

AVaiI'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banncr'd 

hall, 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,'^ 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe, 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp  !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  !" 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  "  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown, 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  TweedtoSpey — what  marvel, then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  tics, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  ? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear  ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  iiative  virtue  great, 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind  ; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For    me," — she    stoop'd,    and,    looking 

round, 
Pluck'd    a     blue    hare -bell     from    the 

ground, — 
"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  si^lendid  days, 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be  ; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 


Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 
Then  playfully  the  chanlet  wild 
She   wreath'd   in    her    dark   locks,   and 
smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
\\\t\\  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  : 
"  Loveliest  and  best  !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost  ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-right  place, 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance, 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  !"*— 

XI. 

"  Fair  dreams  are  these,"   the  maiden 

cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd  ;) 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ; 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conciuering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard  !  thyself  wilt  say, 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  ov.'ns  its  swa\'o 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan- Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." — 

XII. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd: 
"  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
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For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
Named   Black   Sir    Roderick   e'er,    and 

smiled  ! 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew;'* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide; 
Andsince,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give — ah  !  woe  the  day, 
That  I  such  hattd  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer,'^ 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  ? 
Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief. 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand, 
Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 
To  back  his  suit,  fi-om  Rome  be  brought. 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 
That    thou    mightst   guide   with   silken 

thread. 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread; 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  ! 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." — 

XIII. 

"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  fi\)m  her  eye, 
"  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know: 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrovv'd  o'er  her  sister's  child  ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed  ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life, — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell;'*' 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
AVhere  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 


An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 

"  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses 

grey,— 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave. 
But    wild     as     Bracklinn's     thundering 

wave  ;'^ 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood, 
Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood: 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 
\V  here  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slaughter  d  in  their  shed? 
No  !  wildly  while  his  viilues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
\\  hile  yet  a  child, — and  children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  ibe, — 
I  shudder 'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air: 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish  !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 
What  think'st    thou    of   our    stranger 
guest  ?" — 

XV„ 

"  What  think  I  of  him  ? — woe  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 
Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,'^ 
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What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows, 
Did,  self-unscabbardod,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foc.'^ 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harbour'd  here, 
"What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
M  hat  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
"\^"hat  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 
• — Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled,  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou   ledst    the    dance  with    Malcolm 

Gra;me ; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud  ; 
Beware  I — But    hark,  what   sounds  are 

these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard. 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.'" 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen 'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartr.ns  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  tlie  rower  plies  ; 
Sec,  (lashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

♦  Cotton  grass. 


From  their  loud  chantersf  down, andsweep 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

xvn. 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came, 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  ; 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 
The  clan's    shrill   Gathering  they  could 

hear ; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.-" 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Express'd  their  men-y  marching  on, 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
^^^ith  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows  ; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broad  sword  upon  target  jarr'd  ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain  ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow. 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low, 
Andchanged  theconqueringclarion  swell, 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

xvn  I. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still  ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  ^\■ake  again, 
^Vhile  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
\\^ith  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 

<» 

t  The  pipe  of  the  bagpipe, 
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III  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
*'  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho  !  iro  I" 
And  neai-,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

XIX. 

Boat  Song. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green 
Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that 
glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our 
line  ! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lentl  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to    bourgeon,   and  broadly  to 
grow. 

While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
*<  Roderigh    Vich    Alpine    dhu,    ho ! 
ieroe  !"-' 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the 
fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every 
leaf  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in 
her  shade. 

Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
FiiTTier  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"Roderigh    Vich    Alpine    dhU;,    ho! 
ieroe!'' 

XX. 

Proudly   our   pibroch*    has    thrill'd    in 
Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  sloganf 
replied ; 


graces  yon 


»  Pagpipe  air  belonging  to  a  clan. 
t  ii/p^an,  a  v/ar-cry. 


Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  arc  smok- 
ing in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead 
on  her  side. 

A\'  idow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  anJ 
with  woe ; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"Roderigh    Vich    Alpine    dhu,    ho! 
ieroe!" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the 
Highlands ! 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green 
Pine ! 

0  !  that    the   rose-bud  that 

islands, 

A\'ere  wreathed  in   a  garland  around 
him  to  twine ! 

O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
\\'oithy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow 
might  grow  ! 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh    Vich    Alpine    dhu,   ho ! 
ieroe!" 

XXI. 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand, 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw, 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim. 
And  chorus  wilJ,  the  Chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's 

art, 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  Dame  call'd  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  : 
"  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou, 
A  nd  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  ?" — 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung  : — 
"  List,  Allan-Bane  !  From  mainland  castj 

1  hear  my  father's  signal  blas^, 
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Be  ours,"  she  cried,  "  the  skiff  to  guide, 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  hke  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  hght. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scannd, 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band, 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 

\\  ith  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven: 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

L'pon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd, 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 

Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 

No!  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXIII. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 

Tiien  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride. 

Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 

From  hisdimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray; 

And  Douglas,  as  h's  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning 

spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye? 
I'll  tell  thee:— he  recalls  the  day, 
When  in  my  jiraise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud, 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud, 
^Vhen  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 


As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim, 
Gr.iciiig  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Vet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd, 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my 

might, 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight, 
Though  Hlantyrehymn'd  her  holiest  lays, 
And    BothwelVs   bards    flung   back  my 

praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear, 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true, 
Then  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
O  !  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost!" 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise ! — Like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paitl ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  her  favourite  stand, 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
W^ell  might  the  lover's  judgment  f  lil 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 
His  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue, 
Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy: 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 
He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Mcnteith : 
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Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 
VV  hen  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 
And    scarce   that   doe,    though   wing'd 

with  fear, 
Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 
Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 
His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  ; 
A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 
Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  ; 
It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 
As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 
Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown, 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  SLilcolm  Grasme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  "  O  my  sire  !"  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return'd  ?    And  why — " 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war  ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd, 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around, 
Huntersand  horsemen  scourd  theground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood. 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 

xxvu. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Grasme, 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 


In  talk  and  sport  they  wiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight, 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head; 
Yet  was  tne  evening  banquet  made, 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame, 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Griemc, 
And  Ellen,  too  ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground, 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow^,  and  said : — 

XXVIIL 

*'  Short  be  my  speech ; — nor  time  affords, 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glo/.ing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim  ; 
Mine  honour'd  mother  ; — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye? — 
And  Graeme  ;   in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command, 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 
List  all ! — The  King's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who 

came 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prei)ared, 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood   from   Meggat's 

mead, 
FYom  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side; 
The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride. 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 
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Yot  more  ;  amid  Glcnfinlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know  ; 
Vour  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  feari'ully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  ether's  eye, 
Then  turn"d  their  ghastly  look,  each  one, 
This  to  her  s're — that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Grxme  ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 
'Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd  ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd, 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : — 
"  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest 

roar, 
tt  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remam  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  Monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor, 
The  stern  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er."— 

XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
*'  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  m)-  good  blade  I 
No,  never  !   J^lastetl  be  yon  Pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech :  Grant  me  this 

maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
"Will  friends  and  allies  llock  enow; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  W  estern  Chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 
yhe  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  kncUj 


The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling  s  porch  ^ 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames, 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James  ! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray  ; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  hght, 
WHien  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd   calmly    out    their    dangerous 

dream. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam  ; 
i  When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 
I  Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasiuvd  depth  around, 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale; — 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 
And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 
Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 
As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around, 
By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 
Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 
Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  with- 
stand 
To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife, 
\\  here  death  seemed  combating  with  life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood, 
One  instant  rush'd  the  thrpbbing  blood. 
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Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway, 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
"Roderick,  enough  !  enough  !"  he  cried, 
"  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  ; 
Not  that  the  bhish  to  wooer  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her.  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  reHef. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
AVill  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy  ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  )ou  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXIII. 

Twice  through   the   hall   the   Chieftain 

strode  ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
^^  ith  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way  : 
But,  unrequited  Love!  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom 'd  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherisli'd  hope  i 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chcquer'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Grceme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  theDouglasbroke — 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 


Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
W^ith  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  : 
"  Back,  beardless  boy  !"  he  stenily  said, 
"  Back,   minion !    hold'st   thou   thus   at 

naught 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grcemc. 
"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword  !" 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death  had  been — but  Douglas  rose. 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength : — "  Chieftains,  forego ! 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 
His  daughter's  hand  isdoom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil !" 
Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp, 
As   struck  with  shame,  their  desperate 

grasp, 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 
W^ith  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As,  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then   Roderick   plunged   in   sheath    his 

sword, 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"  Rest  safe  till  morning  ;   pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou    canst    our    strength    and  passes 

show, — 
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Malise,  what  ho!" — hishenchmancame;* 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gra?me." 
Young  Malcolm  ansucr'd,  calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  tor  thy  favourite  hold  ; 
The  spot,  ar  angel  deigned  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Resene,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  docs  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secn-t,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  morn. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  swoiTi, 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Grieme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came  ; 
F'ar  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  sti'and. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 
\\  hile  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword 

roird, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold, 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array, 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

xxxvn. 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  *'  F\irewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity!" 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
"  O  I  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest  ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band  ; 


*  A  henchman  was  the  confidential  attend- 
ant or  gilly  of  a  chief  His  standing  behind 
his  lord  at  festivals  originated  the  name  of 
haunch-man  or  henchman. 


To  tame  his  foes,  his  fiiends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grxme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name, 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell, 
Like  lumted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-svvoll'n  robber  dare — ■ 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.' 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer 'd  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  e\'e, 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb  ; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 
Andjoyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

The   Gathervig. 

\. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race 
of  yore, 
Who  danced  our  infancy   upon   their 
knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends 
store. 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land 
or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from   the  things 
that  be ! 
How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of 
their  force, 
AX'ait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 
Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  return- 
ing hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  fi-om  our  sight!     Time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 
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Yet  live  there  still   who  can  remember 
well, 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle 
blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew, 
What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly 
wound, 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 
\\'hiie  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the 
gathering  sound. 
And  v^'hile  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced  like  a 
meteor  round.-- 

II. 

The  Summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 

The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 

W'ere  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

The  water-lily  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  siher  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemm'd  with  dew-di-ops,  led  her  fawn ; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
^Vas  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught ; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 


\^^as  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven,  reclined, 
\\'ith  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 

Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 

Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 

Brian,  the  Herniit,  by  it  stood. 

Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er,       ■ 

The  scars  of  fi-antic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face,-^ 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  leleased, 

W  hose  harden 'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look  ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  in  the  chamis  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care, 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between, 

While  teiTor  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told;^^ 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight,  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
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It  miglit  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart, 
To  view  such  mockery  ot  his  art  ! 
The  knot-trrass  fetter 'd  there  the  hand, 
\\  hich  once  could  hurst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-tare  framed  her  lowly  nest , 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime, 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreatlud  with  ehaplet,  flush 'd  and  full, 
For  heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supjilied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  ni^'ht,  m  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantles  shade : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  Iier  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  {-^ 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy, 
Hearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flimg. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  I 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable- letter'd  page; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
)"ood  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 


Till  with  fired  brain  anci  nerVes  o'erstrungj 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 
Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den, 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 

Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 

^\'here  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 

He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 

Till,  from  then-  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 

Beheld  the  River  Demon  rise ; 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 

Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  ; 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 

Sweird  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 

His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death; 

Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd. 

Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 

Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 

The  only  parent  he  could  claim 

Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 

The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream  ;■'• 

Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 

W  here  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride  ;^ 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 

All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe, 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 

'Twas  all  prepared; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
Antl  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  torm'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  jcw, 
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Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

*'  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew, 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe !" 
He  paused ; — the  word  the  vassals  took, 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster 'd  force, 
Burst,  witliloud  roar, their  ansvxT  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  '.voe !" 
Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while   he   scathed   the  Cross  with 

flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  cro\\'d 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 


Her  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear-, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumcd  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow , 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head, 

y<lft  doom  to  want  and  woe  !" 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 

XI. 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glow'f'  like  fiery  brand, 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  Chieftain's  ad, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 
"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  trar  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart's-blooddrench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Qiiench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark, 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside !" 
He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  mumiur  of  the  deep  Amen, 

10 
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XII. 


Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  tlie  s\-mbol  took: 
"  Speed,  .Malise,  speed  !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  .Malise,  speed  !" 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew  ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat, 
"Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
\\'hen  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  ot  blood  and  brand. 

XIII. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied.-'^ 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
W\X}r.  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  b.ittle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  tiuni  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest   not   maid  through  greenwood 

bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race; 
But  danger,  death,  and  wairior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 

In  anns  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise: 


From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor'slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Lefl  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray 'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er_ 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,   half 

seen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 
There  mayest  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place! — ■ 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  tlismal  coronach  resound.-^ 
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XVI. 

Coronach. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

xvn. 

See  Stumah,f  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 
A  s  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
Tis  not  a  mourner's  mufHed  tread, 
Who  comes  to  sonx)w  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood  ; 
Held   forth    Jhe   Cross   besmear'd   with 
blood ; 


*  Coj-rei,  the  hollow  side  of  the  liill  wliere 
game  usually  lies. 

t  The  name  of  a  dog.  The  word  is  Celtic 
for   "  faithful.'" 


"  The  muster-place  io  Lanrick  mead  , 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  clansmen,  speed!" 

XVIIL 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  hun  in  speechless  agony. 
Back  to  her  open'd  aiTns  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu — 
"  A  las ! "  she  sobb'd, — "  and  yet,  be  gone, 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Dimcan's  son !" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  fi-eed, 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear, 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear  ; 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  syinpathy, 
"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "  his  race  is  run, 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  ; 
The  oak  has  fall'n, — the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Dimcraggan's  shelter  now. 
Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done, 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son.— 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true, 
At  Duncan's  hest  yoiu*  blades  that  drew, 
To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head ). 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call, 
Resoimded  through  the  fimeral  hall, 
While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 
Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried 

hand  ; 
And  short  and  flitting  energy 
Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 
As  if  the  sounds  to  wairior  dear. 
Might  rouse  her  Dimcan  fi^om  his  bier. 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow 'd  force 
Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 

course^ 
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Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew  ; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
Betwixt  nim  and  a  A\ooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  di/.zily, 
Though  reei'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dashd  amid  tiie  toirent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam   splash'd 

high, 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fairn, — for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir  ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life, 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd, 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St.  Bride. 
Her  troth  'i'ombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave. 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march, 
iln  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Which  snoodctl  maiden  would  not  hear ; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride, 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand, 
She  held  the  'kerchief's  snowy  band  ; 


I  The  gallant  bridegroom  by  her  side, 
1  Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
I  And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
■  Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

\Vho  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gatel 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held   forth,   and    spoke   the    appointed 

word ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  Norman,  speed  !" 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand, 
Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  th.at  rose, 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close, 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride! 
O  fatal  doom  ! — it  must !  it  must  ! 
Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trust, 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay  ; 
Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away  ! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  ; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Wlicre  Lubnaig'slakesupi:)lies  the  Teith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd, 
And  memory,  with  a  tortin-ing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame  ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears  ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  buming. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  return- 
ing, 
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^^'ith  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 

To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 

Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and 

brae, 
Like  fire  irom  flint  he  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  ti'cad, 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary  ; 
To-morrcw  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fi"aught, 
For,  if  I  fill  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  return 'd  fi-om  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blazc,^" 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  stiong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  alorig, 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  pin-ple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 


Fern. 


Waked  still  Loch  Doine,and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course  ; 
Thence  southward  turn'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name. 
From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
\\' ere  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  inet  as  torrents  fi-om  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  rr.(M-e  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 
Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began, 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey 'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath, 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednoch  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con  ; 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  ?— • 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nan-L^riskin  been  sung  ;*' 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 
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[t  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earth(]uake  siiock 
From  Benvenue's  grey  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  bnch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity. 
No  numnur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
W  ith  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young  ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  foi  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  silvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'il  the  hi'ights  of  Benvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go. 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo: 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  iVoiri  the  shore. 
For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 

*   The    Highlanders    had    a   mythological 
Vdiyr  or  urisk. 


To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 

Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword, 

A  lone  attended  on  his  lord ; 

The    rest    their   way   through    thickets 

break, 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 
To  view  them   fi^om  the  neighbouring 

height, 
By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeams  light  ! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 
Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 
That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIII. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  stiii 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  morn, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
\  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  car, 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  brec/.e 
'I'hat  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
it  is  the  harp  of  Allan-Bane, 
Tiiat  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
^Vhat  melting  voice  attends  the  strings? 
'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 
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XXIX. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

Ave  Maria  I  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  fi-om  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish 'd,  outcast,  and  reviled — 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

A've  Maria  ! 

(I've  Maria  I  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breatheof  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  !   hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

A've  Maria  ! 

A've  Maria  !  stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
^'rom  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  ! 

A've  Maria  ! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  list'ning  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"  It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — "the  last  t  me  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  !" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 


Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some    sate,    some    stood,    some    slowly 

stray'd ; 
But  most  with  mantles  folded  round, 
^^''ere  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  whei'e  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green  ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the 

shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume, 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return 'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 
And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


CANTO  FOURTH, 
The  Prophecy. 

I. 

"The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns 

fi'om  fears  ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning 

dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in 

tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears^ 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future 

years ! " 
Thus    spoke    young    Norman,   heir    of 

Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar'f 

broad  wave. 
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II. 


Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 
Love     prompted    to   the    bridegroom's 

tongue. 
All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray, 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark  !  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
"  Stand,  or  thou  dicst !— What,  Malisc  ? 

— soon 
Art  thou  return'd  fi-om  Braes  of  Doune. 
By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  1  know. 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  io-c'  — 
(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on. 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 
"  Where  sleeps  the  Chief?"  the  hench- 
man said. — 
''  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 
To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide." — 
Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 
And  stinr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 
"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  I  rouse  thee,  ho  ! 
^Ve  seek  the  Chieftain  ;  on  the  track, 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
"  What  of  the  fo.mcn?"  Norman  said. — 
"Varying  reports  from  near  and  far; 
This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bounc. 
At   prompt   command,   to  march  from 

Doune ; 
King    James,    the  while,  with   princely 

powers. 
Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out  ; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  tliou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"' 
<•  What  I  know  yenot  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  nath  caused  repair 
Each  ma::^  inci  matron  of  the  clan, 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
Unfit  foranns;  and  given  his  charge, 


Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 
That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?"~- 

IV. 

"  'Tis  well  advised — the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?" — 

"  It  is  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried, 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  TaghaiiTn  call'd;  by  which,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war,-''* 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MALISE. 

"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  weredark, 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark  ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  shai-p  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 
A   child   might    scatheless    stroke    his 
brow." — 

V. 


"  That  bull  was  slain  :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe.-'^ 
(]ouch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
(^lose  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  dnz/.led  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 
'I  he  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — but  hush  ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
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The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke, 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?" 

MALISE. 

— "  Peace  !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury  ; 

i^ut  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 

Not  aught  that,  glean'dfi-om  heaven  or  hell, 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

VI. 

And  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  IMonk  held  solemn  word  : — 
"  Roderick  !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill, 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 
Whose   hair  can    rouse    like    warrior's 

lance, — 
'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul,  with  harrowing  anguish  torn, — 
This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne ! — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  ; 
No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  ihe  living  and  the  dead, 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  eer  suiTived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fatal  answer  came. 
In  characters  ot  living  flame  ! 
Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — ■ 
Which    spills  the  foremost  foe- 
man's  LIFE, 
That     party     conquers     i.v     the 
strife  !"'^' 

VII. 
<'  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  I 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 


Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-offer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow  5 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  morn, — • 
No  eye  shall  witness  his  return  I 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth, 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south  ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
^But  see,  who  comes  his  newstoshow\ 
Malise!  what  tidings  of  the  foe?" — 

VIII. 

"At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

^^'hen  move  they  on  ?" — "  To-morrow  s 

noon 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." — ^ 
"Then  shall  it  sec  a  meeting  stern  ! — 
But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 
Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
Strengthen 'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not  ? — \\W\ !  Clan- Alpine's 

men 
Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen  ; 
Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 
Each  for  h!s  hearth  and  household  fire, 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, — ■ 
Lover  for  maid  beloved  ! — -But  why — 
Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear! 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 
No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 
Than  doubt  or  teiror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 
Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  charge." 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
The    broadswords    gleam,    the    banners 

dance. 
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Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
— I  turn  me  ft-om  the  martial  roar, 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  {.one  ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan 
\\"hile  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
"  He  will  return— Dear  lady,  trust  ! — 
\Vith  joy  return  ; — he  will — he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war, 
\\^hen  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  tlie  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
Hy  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  mark'd  at  morn  Iiow  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?" — 


ELLEN'. 
*'  No,  Allan,  no  !  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
Drown'd  not  his  purpose  tix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  his ;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 
Reflects  the  invuhierable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
Of  Malcolm  Gneme,  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'stthou  hetrow'dthineomen  aught  \ 
Oh  no  !    twas  apprenensivt  thought 


For  the  kind  youth,— for  Roderick  too — ■ 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  fi'iend  so  true; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas,  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  waming  given, 
•  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  !' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  fi-iend's  safety  v>'ith  his  own  ; — 
He  goes  to  do — what  1  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  I" — 

XI. 

"  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  ! — dearest,  nay  ! 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Graeme, — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name ! — 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe? 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe. 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer  "-= 

ELLEX. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;   I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart, 

XIL 

Ballad. 

ALICE    BRAND. 
Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 
Where    the    mavis*  and    merlef   are 
singing, 

j    •  Mavis,  a  thrush.      t  Merle,  a  blackbird, 
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\\'hen  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  i  Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

'        are  in  cry. 

And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 
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"  O  Ah'ce  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you  ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"O   Alice,  'twas   all   for   thy  locks    so 
bright. 

And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  sheer  fi-om  the  slaughter'd 
deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away" — 

"  O  Richard  I  if  my  brother  died, 

Twas  but  a  f  itai  chance  , 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  waiTn,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  grey, 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

"And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand.'' 


XIII. 

Ballad  continufd. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  bro\\*n 
side, 
Lord  Richard  s  axe  is  ringing. 


Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and 
oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Qiieen  ?■'' 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ?-'' 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 
For  thou  wert  christen 'd  man  ;^' 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 
For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd 
heart. 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would 
part. 
Nor  vet  find  leave  to  die." 


XIV. 
Ballad  continufd. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  gi'eenwood, 
Though    the   birds   have   still'd    their 
singing  ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 
"  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." — 
i 

i  "  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood! 
1       It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
I  The  stam  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 
The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 
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Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"  Antl  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 
By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 
And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" — 

XV. 
Ballad  conthiia'd. 

"  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  Fairy-land, 
W  hen  fairy  birds  are  singing, 

When   the    court    doth    ride   by   their 
monarch's  side. 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

"  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  ail  is  glistening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

*'  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fi"ay. 
And  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd 
away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 
\\'ho  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him 
twice — 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 


Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 

W'hen  the  mavis  and  merle  ate  singing, 

But  merrier  \\-ere  they  in  Dunfermline 
gii-y, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade : 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight, 'tis  James  Fitz- 

James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream  : 
"  O  stranger!   in  such  hour  of  fear, 
^^'hat  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here?" — 
"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — • 
"  The  happy  path  1 — what !  said  he  nought 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?" — "  No,  by  my  faith  ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 
"  O  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Yonder  his  tartans  1  discern  ; 
Leam  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  ! — 
^\'hat  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here."— 

XVII. 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  fi-om  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When    love   or   honour's   weigh'd   with 

death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wi!d, 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  sm.iled; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  fi-antic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
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Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower  " 

<'  O  !  hush,  Sir  Knight !  'twere  female  art, 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart  ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
^^^as  idly  soothed  mv  praise  to  hear. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 
And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  ! — 
One  way  remains— I'll  tell  him  all — 
Yes  !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 
Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 
Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  ! 
But  first — my  father  is  a  man 
Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban  ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 
W\\.\\  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 
Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ? — then  hear  the 

truth  ! 
Fit/.-James,  there  Is  a  noble  youth, — 
If  yet  he  is  I — exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart : 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  1" 

XVIII. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain  ; 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  l:e ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanish'd  fi-om  Fitz- James's  eye, 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 

"  O  !  little know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 

O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  ketn." 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 


The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  ; 

Then,  as  some  thought   had  cross'd  his 

brain, 
He  paused,  and  turn'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  ! — 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Presei-ved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave, 
Antl  bade  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  cla  m 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 
Uhose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
^Vhat  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  Is  thine  ; 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  ; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way'; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be, 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me,'" 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 
Paused — kiss'd   her  hand — and  then  was 

gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 
So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  pa.st. 
He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 
Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 
That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill  ; 
Sudden  hisguidewhoop'dloudand  high— 
"  Murdoch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" — 
He  stammer'd  forth,^"  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own   brave   steed: — "Ah!    gallant 

grey  ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosach's  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently  ; 
\\"histle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die !" 
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Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared, 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL 

^Jow  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipices  edge, 
When  lo  !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  an-ay, 
Stood  on  a  clitf  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Secm'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her   brow   was    wreath'd   with    gaudy 

broom  ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied  ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  ! — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd, 

still 
Pvung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXIL 

Song. 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They   say   my   brain    is   warp'd    and 
wrung — 
1  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan*  glides, 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
Sci  s\\'eetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day ! 

'Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

*  A  linn   and   Dcvan,    two  rivers  running 
through  Stirling  Plain. 


It  was  my  bridal  morn  tney  said. 

And   my   true    love   would  meet  me 
there. 
But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile. 
That    drown'd    in    blood    the    morning 

smile ! 
And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream  ! 
I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIH. 
"  W"ho  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  \ 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." — 
"  'Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride, 
When  Roderick  foray 'd  Devan-side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  Chief's  unconquer'd  blade, 
I  manel  she  is  now  at  large. 
But    oft    she     'scapes    from    iMaudlin's 

charge. — 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool!" — He  raised  his 

bow : — 
"  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  biow, 
ril  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar  !" — 
"Thanks, champion, thanks!"  the  Maniac 

cried, 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz- James's  side. 
"  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air  ; 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No  !- — -deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

"  ?Tush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  !"^ 
"  O !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will.— 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  , 
And,  though  mme  ear  is  all  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 
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**  For    O    m)»    sweet    AVilliam    was 
forester  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 
His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood 
hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Low- 
land lay.' 

*'  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell 
But  thou  art  wise  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hiuTied  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully, 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye  ; 
Then  turnd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  oer  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes 
are  set, 
Ever  sing  merrily,  meirily  ; 
The  bows  they   bend,  and  the  knives 
they  whet, 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

*'  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  its  branches  sturdily  ; 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded 
doe, 

She  was  bleeding  death  fully  ; 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily  ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz- James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd, 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought. — • 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 


'■  Of  ten  branches  to  his  antlers  ;  a  royal  or 
noble  deer. 


He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !" 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazedFit/.-James's  crest, 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  ui-east, — 
jMurdoch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  ! 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before, 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor  ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach — it  may  not 

be— 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
W  ith  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must 

strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen-tree, 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  ; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laiigh'd  ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey, 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The    Knight   to   stanch   the   life-stream 

tried, — 
"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried. 
"This   hour    of   death    has    given    me 

more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injin-ed  wretch  i  die. 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  ? — O  !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  ! 
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It  once  was  bright  .ind  clear  as  thine, 
But   blood   and   tears   have   dimm'd  its 

shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred, 
Nor  ft-om  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  turn  I — but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
1  waver  still. — O  Gotl  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light  ! — 
O  !    by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  lite  preserved  by  mnie, 
\\  hen  thou  slialt  see  a  darksome  man, 
\\  ho  boasts  Inm  Chiet  ot  Alpme  s  Clan, 
\\  ith  tartan,;  broad  and  shadowy  plume, 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  ot  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  \.'eapon  strong, 
And    wreak    poor   Blanche   of    Devan's 

wrong  ! — 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  .  .  .  .   O   God  I  ,  .  .  . 

farewell." 

XXVIIL 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 

Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 

And  now  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

"  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief!" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed, 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side: 

"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  !   I  swear, 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

— But  hark  !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 

The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from   the    known    but    guarded 

way, 
Through   copse   and    cliffs    Fitz-James 

must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 
\!y  stream  and  pix-cipice  turn'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  fool  and  less  of  strength. 
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He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hear*, 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er: — 
"  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  fr-antic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
W^ho  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd, 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Woirld  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ?^ 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me 

out, — • 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe: 
ril  couch  me  hcr-e  till  evening  gr^ey, 
Tlren  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 
The  woods  are  wr-apt  in  deeper  brown, 
The  owl  awakeirs  from  her  dell, 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 
Enough  r-emains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 
Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figur-e  to  the  watchfrrl  foe. 
^^'ith  cautiorrs  step,  and  ear  awake, 
He  climbs  the  cr-ag  and  thr-eads  the  bi"ake; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  thei-e, 
Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 
But  every  br'eeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 
Benumb'd  his  dr-enched  limbs  with  cold. 
Ii^  dr-ead,  in  danger,  and  alone, 
Famish'd  and  chill'd^  through  ways  un- 
known, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  joui-ney'd  on  ; 
Till,  as  a  r^ock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burn'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer  ; 
And  up  he  s^  rung  with  swor-d  in  hand, — 
"  Thy     name     and     purpose  !     S;ixo:i, 

stand !" — 
"  A    stranger."  —  "  What    dost    thou 

require?" — 
"Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  '^wk. 
My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lor.t, 
The    gale   has    chill'd    mv    limbs    v.-ith 

frost." — 
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*'Art  thou   a   friend  to   Roderick?" — 

"  No."— 
*'  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" — 
"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." — 
*'  Bold  words ! — but,  though  the  beast  of 

game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when, 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  '>?* 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — vet  sure  they 

lie, 
W'ho  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy  !" — 
"  They  do,  by  heaven  I — Come  Roderick 

Dhu, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." — 
"It  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 
Thou    bear'st    the    belt     and    spur    of 

Knight."— 
"  Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 
*'  Enough,  enough  ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ;^^ 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  farther  speech  address'd. 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Yet  more, — upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 
Will  I  depart  fi-om  honours  laws  ; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 


Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 
Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and 

ward. 
Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
As  fcir  as  Coilantogle's  ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword."— 
"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  !" 
"  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
A\'ith  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried, 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Cy^ATO  FIFTH, 

The  Coinlat. 
I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light; 
^^  hen  first,  by  the  bewilder 'd  pilgrim 
spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 
And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming 
tide, 
And  lights  the  feartul  path  on  mountain 
side. 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest 
lar. 
Giving  to  hon-or  grace,  to  danger  pride, 
Shine   martial    Faith,   and    Courtesy's 
bright  star, 
Through   all   the  wreckful   storms  that 
cloud  the  brow  of  \Var. 

II. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  wanMors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky. 
Mutter'.!  their  soldier  matins  by, 
II 
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And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  v\'ay, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildermg  path  !  -they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow, 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  beneath  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  ni  sky; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  ot  horseman's  lance. 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain  ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each  hawthorn  slu'd  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear ! 

III. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  steep, 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
Kver  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone ; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
\\  ith  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
Hut  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 
Where  wintry  toiTcnts  down  had  borne, 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 
cause 


•  Gael,   the  ancient  or  Celtic  name  of  a 
Highlander. 


He  sought  these  wilds  ?  traversed  by  few, 
Without  a  pass  fi-om  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt  and  by  my  side  ■ 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
W'hen  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Thoimh    deep,    perchance,    the    villain 

lied."— 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?" 
"  A  waiTior  thou,  and  ask  me  why! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause, 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws: 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid: 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." 

V. 

"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  )-e  nought  of  Lowland  war. 
Against  Clan-Aipine,  raised  by  Mar?" 
- — "  No,  by  my  word  ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard  ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
W  hich  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — . 
"  Free  be  they  flung  I — t'or  we  \\-ere  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
I'^ree  be  they  flung  ! — as  fi-ee  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  jjine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  i)eaccfiii  since  you  came, 
Uewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
\'ich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" — 
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"  Warrior,  but  yester-morn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight: 
Yet  this  alone  might  fi-om  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lower 'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl, 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"And  heard'stthou  why  hedrew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftani  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 
"  Still  was  it  outrage; — yet,  'tis  true, 
Not  then  clami'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  boiTow'd  truncheon  of  command,-*" 
The  young  King,mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life  ! — 
\Vinning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain. — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  fi-om  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 
"  Saxon,  fi'om  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  : — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften 'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
U'here  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
for  fatten 'd  steer  or  household  bread ; 


Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
'  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 
I  give  )ou  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest.' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  fi'om  the  robber  rend  the  prey? 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — A\'hile  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  ; 
W'hile,  often  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold. 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  reti-ibution  true  .' 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu." — . 

VIII. 

Answer'd     Fitz-James, — "  And,     if     I 

sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ■ 
W  hat  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" — 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due: 
Hadst  thou  sent  waming  fair  and  true, — • 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,   unheard,    been  doom'd  to 

die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury," — 
"Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow, 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  love-lorn  swain,  m  lady's  bower, 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  !"— 
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IX- 


*'  Have,  then,  tliv  wish  !"— he  whistled 

shrill, 
j^nd  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  antl  bended  bows  ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush'  sends  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Arc  bristling  into  axe  and  brand,_ 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaide'd  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison "d  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  live  hundred  men, 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given, 
Watchmg  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  stilL 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening 

mass 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 
The  .Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benlcdi's  living  side, 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz-James — "How  say'st  thou 

now  ? 
These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true; 
And,  Saxon, — J  am  Roderick  Dhu  !" 

X. 

Fitz-James  was  brave: — Though  to  his 

heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Return 'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  hrmly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 
"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  !  " 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 


And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his 

hand: 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  ; 
Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wt)od  , 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow^ 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow 'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — - 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide; 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and 

jack,— 
The  next,  all  unrericcted,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XL 

Fitz-James    look'd    round — yet    scarce 

believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say—" 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  airay. 
Thou  art  my  guest , — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford: 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  fi-om  the  Gael, 
So  move  we  on  ; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
W  ithout  a  pass  fi-om  Roderick  Dhu."^' 
They   moved: — I   said    Fitz-James  v/as 

brave. 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive  5 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
'I'hat  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through, 
\\'hich  yet,  by  fearful  proot,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life, 
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Waited  but  signaf  from  a  guide, 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground, 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left  ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
"Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  h:dc  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 
And  reach'd  that  toirent's  sounding  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless 

mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurrd.^-' 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  inlaid, 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said  :— 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe  through  watch  and 

ward. 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand:" 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused- — "  I  ne'er  delay'd, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade  ; 
Nay,  more,   brave   Chief,    I   vow'd  thy 

death ; 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved: 


Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means?" — "No,  Stranger, 

none  ! 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  t 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'" — 
"Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy, 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  fi-ee, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land," 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  fi-om  Roderick's 

eye — 
"Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate^ — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
W^ho  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  weai' 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
"  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone  \ — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown  ! 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
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But  fear   not — doubt    not — which   thou 

wilt— 
Wc  try  this  cjuarrel  hilt  to  hilt." — 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  tiirew, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
j'\s  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again  ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,-"* 
Whose  bra/.en  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz- James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  Hood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower 'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain; 
And,  as  Brm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill : 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

*'  Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The   world,  thy  heart "s  blood  dyes   my 

blade !" 
"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy! 
Let  recreant  y">ld,  who  fears  to  die." 
■ — Like  adder  dartinu  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dasiies  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountaui-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fit/.- James's  throat  he  sprung; 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  I 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 


That  desperate    grasp  thy  frame  might 

feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 
They  tug,  they  strain!  down,  down  they  go, 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz- James  below: 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd. 
His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright!  — 
— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came, 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye, 
Down  came  the  blow !  but  in  the  heath 
The  eiring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 
Un wounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz- James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeem "d,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipt  the  braid, — 
"Poor  Blanche!   thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid : 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give." 
\\'  ith  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note, 
Undid  the  collar  fi'om  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  scpiires  in  Lincoln  green: 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  leatl, 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed: 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz- James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — ■ 
A\'  ith  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot — 
—"  Exclaim  not, gallants!  question  not. — . 
You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
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Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight: 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune,* 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon: 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"Stand,     Bayard,     stand!" — the     steed 

obey'd, 
With  arching  neck  and  bending  head, 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Turn'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  follow'd  ns  they  might. 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock'd  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast: 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Dounc, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon  ; 
Blair-Drummond   sees   the    hoof   strike 

fire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochter- 

tyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  courser's  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With   plash,    with   scramble,    and  with 

bound. 


*  Bonne,  prepared. 


Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Graig- 

Forth! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  towPj 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
W^ho  instant  to  his  stiiTup  sprung: — 
"  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman 

grey. 
Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side? 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or 

whom?" — 
"  No,  by  my  word; — a  burly  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 
"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux!  can  fear  supply, 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye? 
Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew ; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  ! 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  Earl. 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 
The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard : 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 
Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and 

straight 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  grey, 
Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf. 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself ! — 
"  Yes  !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Graeme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  ! 
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The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given, 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven; — 

■ — Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  ! 

For  He,  -who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 

How  excellent  !  but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 

— Ye  towers  !  witliin  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 

And  thou,  ()  sad  and  tatal  mound  !* 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  ! 

— But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see  !  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  bin-ghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.''^ 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show, 

AVhere  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bou', 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 

The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize  ; — King  James  shall 

mark. 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark, 
Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  (.lays, 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  Castle  g.ltes  were  open  flung, 

'I'he   quivering   drawbridge   rock'd   and 

rung, 
And  echo'tl  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 
"While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  hu/./a. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 
To  his  W'hite  jennet's  saddle-bow, 


•  A  mound  on  the  X.E.  of  Stirling  Castle, 
Where  State  criminals  were  executed. 


Dofiing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

U'ho  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 

shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain,—' 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 
Commends  each  pageant's  cpiaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who    rend   the  heavens   with  their  ac- 
claims, 
"  Long  live  the  Commons'   King,  King 

James  !" 
Behind    the    King    throng'd   peer    and 

knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 
\\  hose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern  ; 
There   nobles   mourn'd    their   pride   re- 

strain'd, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd  ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  pait 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

xxn. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  fout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood^*"'  and  all  his  band, — 
l-'riar  Tuck  with  quaiterstatf  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  sin-ly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might,^ 
His  first  shaft  centered  in  the  white, 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  sjilit  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
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Fondly  he  vvatch'd,  with  watery  eye, 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight, 
The  monarch  gave  the  aiTOw  bright. 

XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes. 
Nor  call'd  in  vain  ;   for  Douglas  came. 
• — For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  flire, 
"\\'hom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,^'" 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  fi-o'/en  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd; 
Indignant  then  he  turn'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When   each    his   utmost    strength    had 

shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  ; — 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 
The  grey-hair'tl  sires,  who  know  the  past, 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  readies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well-fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man  ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  markVl,  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 


I  And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son, 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  forni, 
Though    \\Teck'd   by   many   a    winter':! 

storm  ! 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Till  munnur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Dcuglas  held  communion  kind, 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  ; 
1  Jo,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place, 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield  ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ! 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
^Vhose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds   should   pull 

down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Bordeaux  wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra, — whom  iVom  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way, 
And  dashing  on  the  antler "d  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  mir/.zle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 
Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  xnibound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom, 
The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck 
In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck; 
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They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  I^ufra,  Ellen's  imacre  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye: 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour  d  loud  the  royal  train, 
And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
But  stern  the  Haron's  warning — "  Back  ! 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack! 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes !  behold. 
King  James!  the  Douglas,  doom'dof  old, 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  fi-iends." — 
"  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid? 
Presumptuous  Lord!"  the  monarch  said; 
*'  Of  thy  niisproud  ambitious  clan, 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  weit  the  man, 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know: 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look? — 
A\  hat  ho!  the  Captain  of  our  Guard! 
Give  the  oflcnder  fitting  wai'd,— 
Break  off  the  sports!" — for  tumult  rose, 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
*'  Break  off  the  sports!"  he  said,   and 

fi'own'd, 
"  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  grouna."' 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Man-'d  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek; 
With  Hint,  with  shaft,  with  staff, with  bar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowlv  scale  the  patliway  steep; 


While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 
With  grief  the  uoble  Douglas  sa'v 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  '.aw, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  slid, — 
"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  !   "tvas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire! 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 

U'hich  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 

Oh  no!     Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  our   foes   should 

dread. 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red; 
To  know,  in  fi-uitless  brawl  begun, 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires: 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws; 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still!" 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
W^ith  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
^Vho  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  \\hom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 
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Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge 
With  sighs  resign 'd  his  honour 'd  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
W  ith  bitter  thought  and  swelHng  heart, 
And  would  not  now  vouch.:ai"e  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  ? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "the  loud  acclaim, 
With  which  they  shoutthe  Douglas'  name ! 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for   King   James  their  morning 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
W^hen  first  1  broke  the  Douglas'  sway; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
\\'ho  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 
■Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many- headed  monster-thing, 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  I 

XXXI. 

"  But  soft  !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?" — 
"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep 

bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  : 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne,— 
The  outlaw 'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summoned  his  rebellious  crew; 
'Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwelfs  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  fi'om  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 


Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride." — 

XXXII. 

"  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss, — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this: 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war: 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight, 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  out  message,  Braco:   fly!"- — 
He  turn 'd  his  steed, — "  My  liege,  I  hie.- — 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadsworJs  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn 'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  return'd. 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay; 
Soon  were  dismiss  d  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden 'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms: — the  Douglas  too. 
They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
"  "Where    stout    Earl    William    was   of 

old"*— 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  fi-om  the  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd; 

*  He  had  been  stabbed  by  James  II.    in 
Stirling  Castle. 
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And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fijrlit  on  Katrine's  shore; 

At  noon  the  deadly  tVay  begun, 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 

Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

The  Guard-Room. 
L 

TriE  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky 
air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance; 
Summoning    revellers   from   the   lagging 
dance, 
Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den  ; 
Gildingon  battled  towerthe  warder's  lance, 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his 
pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind 
nurse  of  men. 

What    various    scenes,    and,  O !    what 
scenes  of  woe, 
Arewitness'dby  that  red  and  struggling 
beam  ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it 
stream  ; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 
The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve 
and  jail, 
The   love-lorn  wretch    starts   from  tor- 
menting dream  ; 
The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmer- 
ing pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes 
his  feeble  wail. 

II. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang, 


While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow loopand  casement barr'd, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  aa^, 
Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken 'd  stone, 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  tlie  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch  j 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored, 
And  beakers    drain'd,   and    cups   o'er- 

thrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench, 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 
Some,  chi.l'd  with  watching,  spread  their 

hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands, 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
(^f chieftain  in  their  leader's  name; 
Adventurers  they,  fi-om  far  who  roved, 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved.''* 
There  the  Italitm's  clouded  face. 
The  swarthy  Spaniard'b  there  you  trace  } 
The  mountain-loving  Swit/.cr  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mount.iin-air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil  ; 
Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German 

name ; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  ill  conceal'd  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  \vield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uneontroll'd ; 
And  now,  by  holytitle  and  feast, 
I'rom  rules  of  discipline  released. 
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IV 


They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray, 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their 

words, 
Their     hands    oft     grappled    to     their 

swords ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  car 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
A\hose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of 

Guard, 
Their  prayers  and   feverish  wails  were 

heard ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  ! — 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Hrcnt, 
A  yeoman  fvon-i  the  banks  of  Trent  ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 
Hut  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 
\\'hen  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut 

short. 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud,  "Renew the  bowl  ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 


V. 


Soldier  s  Song. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and 

Poulc 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny 

brown  bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and   despair  in  the 

bonny  black-jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of 

sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby !  off  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  1 


A  Dutch  health,  or  drinkirvg  word. 


!  Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
"The  ripe  luddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear 

lip. 
Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief 

so  sly. 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  ft'om  her  merry 

black  eye. 
Yet  whoop.  Jack !  kiss  Gillian  thequicker, 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for 

the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should 

he  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket 

and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to 

lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good 

Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys !   off  with  your 

liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for 

the  vicar ! 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent , 
And, — beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid  _ 
All  mutned  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
\Yho  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the 

view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"  \\  hat   news  ?"  they  roar'd  :— "  I  only 

know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As    the    rude     mountains  where    they 

dwell ; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  mucn  success  can  either  boast." — 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such 

spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
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Old    dost    tliou  wax,    and  wars   grow 

sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 
The  leader  ofa  juggler  band." — ■'^ 

VII. 

*'  No,  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mine, 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line, 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  1  should  pun'ey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hithenvard  with  speed. 
Forbear  \our  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
Nor   none   shall    do  them   shame  or 

harm." — • 
"  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of 

Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  .Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  fonvard  step  withstood  ; 
And,  burning  with  his  vengeful  mood, 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And    dropp'd    at    once    the    tartan 

screen:^ — 
So,  fi-orn  his  moniing  cloud,  appeai-s 
The  sun  of  May,  througii  summer  tears. 
The  savage  soldiery,  amazed, 
As  on  descended  angel  ga/ed  ; 
Even  hardy  lii-ent,  abash'd  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  fatiier  v>cis  the  soldier's  fi-iend  ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 
And  with  liini  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  ft-om  tiie  valiant,  or  the  strong, 
Should  exile's  daughter  surterwrong,"  — 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  ft)rward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 
"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid! 


An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 
And  meriy  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose,  —if  Rose  be  living  now," — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
"Must bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou.— 
Hear  ye,  my  mates  ;   I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  ! — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.     Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young. — 
(Of  TuUibardines  house  he  sprung), 
Nor  wore  he  )et  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controU'd, 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye  ; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 
111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fairmaidl 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid, 
On  palfi-ey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 
Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require, 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" — 
Her  dark  eye  flash'd  ; — she  paused  and 

sigh'd, — 
"  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  ! — 
Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 

strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James." 


The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  alter 'd  look ; 
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And  said, — "This  ring  our  duties  ovm  ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  hest,  for  sei-vice  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal!  you  the  way." 
But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 
])Ut  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer 'd  gold; — 
"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart, 
And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ! 
The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 
Which  in  iny  baiTet-cap  I'll  bear, 
perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
W^here  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks — 'twas  all  she  could — the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 

A\^hen  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  ! 
His  minstrel  I,— to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Walked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infont  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  liis  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  poiu'  our  verse — 
A  doleful  tribute! — o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  la  my  riaht — deny  it  not  !"— 


I  "  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
I  "  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
I  Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 

Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord: 
I  Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 

God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudeseit ! 

And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 

More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 

I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 

Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me  ; 

Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

XIL 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within, 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din  ; 
Through   rugged  vaults,  where,   loosely 

stored, 
Lay   wheel,   and   axe,   and    headsman's 

sword. 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artist  fonn'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 
AV'hile  bolt    and    chain    he    backward 

roll'd. 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
They  enter'd: — 'twas  a  prison-room 
Of  stern  security  and  gloom. 
Yet  not  a  dungeon  ;  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor ; 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
"Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "thou  mayst 

remain 
Till  the  Leech  visit  Iiim  again. 
Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 
To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  vsell." 
Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew, 
And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 
A  captive  feebly  raised  his  headi 
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scorrs  poet/cal  works. 

Minstrel    look'd,    and 


The   wondcrin 

knew — 
Not  his  dear  lord,  hut  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
For,    come    from    where     Clan- Alpine 

fought, 
They,  cning,  dcemd  the  Chief  he  sought. 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
And  oft  his  fevcr'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 


Ikit  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checpier'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  checks. 
— "  Hark,  Minstrel  \  I  have  heard  thee 

play, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  wamor  hear  !  .  .  . 
That  stin-ing  air  that  peels  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it  !•'"— and  then,  (for  well  tlion 

canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight, 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang    of    swords,   the    crash    of 

spears ! 


That  shake  her  frame  \\-ith  ceaseless  beat,  j  These  grates,  these  walls,  shall   vanish 


Yet  cannot  heave  her  fi-om  her  seat ; 
O  !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  ! — 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
'■<■  What  of  thy  lady  ?— of  my  clan  ?^ 
My  mother  ?    -Doiiglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yc»s  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet    speak,  —  speak    boldly,  —  do    not 

fear." — 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
"Was  choked  with  grief  and  teiTor  too.) — 
"Who  fought— who   fled?— Old  man, 

be  brief;  — 
Some  might— for   they    had    lost   their 

Chief. 
Who  basely  live?— who  bravely  died?" — 
"O    calm   thee,   Chief!"    the    Minstrel 

cried, 
*'  Ellen    is    safe  ;"— "  For    that,    thank 

Heaven !" — 
"  And  hopesare  for  the  Douglas  given; — 
The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 
And,  for  thy  clan, — on  iield  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told, 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 

The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 


then. 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  fiee  spirit  burst  away, 
As  if  it  soard  from  bat^'c  fray  " 
The  trembling  Hard  with  awe  obey'd,— » 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  la'd  ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height^ 
W\i\\  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awakcn'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  alone;— 
As  shallop  launch 'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  anil  feart'ul  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives   downward  swift  as    lightning's 

beam. 

XV. 

Battle  of  Bear  an  Duinc.'' 

"  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — - 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ! 
There  is  no  bree/.e  upon  the  fern, 

Nor  ri]iple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 
The  springing  trout  I'es  still, 
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So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
\\  ave  o  er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
Thai  np  the  lake  comes  winding  far  ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  jears  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

XVI. 

*'  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey 'd  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to 
shake, 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe  ; 
The  host  nioves  like  a  deep-sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws  ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Pive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 


XVII. 


"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
\N  ithin  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear , 
For  life!  for  life!  theirplight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued  ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How-  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? — 

'  Down,    down,'    cried   Mar,    '  youi" 

lances  down  ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe !' — 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  ft'own, 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low  ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 
'  A\"e'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 
As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game  ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' — 

XVIII. 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  \\'as  dark  below  ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
\\'hen  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash, 


*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surround- 
ing a  great  space,  and  gradually  narrowing, 
brought  immense  quantities  of  deer  together, 
which  usually  made  desperate  efforts  to  break 
through  the  Tiiichd. 
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I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang! 
But  .Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, 
— '  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 
I  see,'  he  cried, '  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  ! ' — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 
As  deer  break  througii  the  broom  ; 
Their  steeds  are   stout,   their    swords 
are  out, 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan  -  Alpine's     best     are     backward 
borne — 
"W  here,  where  was  Roderick  then  ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men  ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  ; 
"Vanish 'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish 'd  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and 
steep. 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
Ac  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass: 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

''  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din, 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
— Minstrel,  away,  the  \vork  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on:  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Grey  Benvenue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Lxich  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met, 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  view  of  vivid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain-glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen, 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 


Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound, 
Which    like    an    earthquake   shook  the 

ground. 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark'ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter 'd  band, 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fi'agments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arnns  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — '  Behold  yon  isle! — 
See!  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand: 
'Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then, 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave: — 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  oncethe  lowering  heaven; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 
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Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high, 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and 

hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. — 
In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It   tinged   the   waves    and   strand     with 

flame; — 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gieam'd  in  her  hand: 
[t  darken'd,— but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan; 
Another  flash! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stern  matron  o'er  him  stood, 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

'"  Revenge!  revenge! '  the  Saxons  cried, 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage; 
But,  er  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  fi-om  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag, 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 
W  hile,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold, 
Were  both,  he  said,  'u  captive  hold." 
— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand  ! — 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand! — 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy : 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime, 
■\\'ith  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time; 
That  motion  ceased, — yet  feeling  strong, 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 
At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear  ; 
His   face   grows   sharp, — his   hands  are 

clench'd. 
As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench 'd ; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 


Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 
His     parting     breath,     stout    Roderick 

Dhu!— 
Old  Allan-Bane  look'd  on  aghast, 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd; 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  Dour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

Lament. 

"  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid, 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast.  Clan- Alpine's  shade  ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee, — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line, 
F/en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine ! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill  ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hillL 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  sliall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  tiiy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. —  ■ 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  ! — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  ! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again, 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  v.iin. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine, 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  Pine." 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play 'd  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 
Through  storit^d  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  m  vain 


I  So 


SCO  rrs  foe  tic  a  l  j  i  'oka's. 


The  banquet  proiul,  the  chamber  pay, 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray  ; 
Or,  if  she  look'tl,  'twas  but  to  say, 
With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer's  hide  lor  canopy  ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  Iier  care  prepared, 
\\hi!e  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 
Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride, 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 
The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. — 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known, 
Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're 

gone. 
Rut  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 
The  \\indow  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
^\■hat  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 
'Twas  from  a  tuiTet  that  o'erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

Lai/  of  the  Imprisoned  H/oil^wan. 

*'  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
W  ith  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 
I  hate  to  leani  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  tlull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing. 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
/Vnd  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 


While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 
Th.e  list'ner  had  not  tuni'd  her  head, 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear, 
When  light  a  foots'.ep  struck  her  ear, 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 
She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. — 
"O    welcome,  brave    Fitz- James!"  she 

said ; 
"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt  " — "  O  say  not  so  ! 
To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  !   the  boon  to  give, 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  !  'tis  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whispcr'd  hope  and  cheer ; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fair,  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  its  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twps  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  l':,  sr.mmer  even, 
And  from  their  tissi-.e,  fancy  frames 
Ac-rial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-Jamcs  her  footing  staid  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  Ghe  fcn->\-ard  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  prcjcnce  gazed  ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate. 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  roval  cou.rt ; 
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On  many  A  splendid  garb  she  gazed, 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed, 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. 
And  Snowdoun's   Knight   is   Scotland's 
King.5- 

xxvir. 

h  s  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  com.mands,— 
She  show'd  the  ring,  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
()  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  i 
Gently  he  raised  her ;  and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile  ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  : — 
-'  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- 
James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Douglas  ;  yester  even, 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven. 
AX'rong  hath    lie    had  from   slanderous 

tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Yield  what  they  craved    with  clamour 

loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 
Oiu"  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-fend  stern, 
\V  ith  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencaim  ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. 
Eut,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord   James    of    Douglas,    lend    thine 

aid; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 


XXVIIL 


Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest,  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  I 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry, 
He  stepp'd  between — "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims,-^^ 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause."— 
Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 
"  Ah,  little  traitress  !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 
AYhat  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive ! " — ■ 
Aloud  he  spoke — "Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 
But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Gra?me, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  thegnxe  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
"  Forbear  thy  suit: — the  King  of  Kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand, 
Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his 
brand  : — 
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My  fairest  earldom  would  1  give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine"s  Cliicftain  live! 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave? 
No  otiier  captive  friend  to  save  ?" 
Blushing,  siie  turn'd  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 
As  if  she  \vish"d  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
*'  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  juslice  holds  her  course. — 
Malcolm,    come   forth!" — And,    at    the 

word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Grceme  to  Scotland's 

Lord.  • 
"  For  raee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
\\'ho,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile, 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grceme !" — 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  fhnig. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell!     The  hills 
grow  dark, 
On  purplepcaksa  deeper  shade  descend- 

-      'Pi''  5 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-womi  lights  her 

spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert 

wending. 

Resume  thy  wizard  elm !   the  fountain 

knding, 


And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  min- 
strelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers 
blending. 
With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum 
of  housing  bee. 

I  Yet,  once  agam,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel 
j  harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  1  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I   owed  th\-  strains  on  life's 
long  way, 
Through   secret  woes   the  \\-orld    has 
never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier 
day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd 
alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress ! 
is  thine  own. 

Hark !    as  my   lingering   footsteps   slow 
retire, 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy 
string  ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 
'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  fi-olic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainterand  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely 
bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant 
spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress, 
fare  thee  well ! 
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PREFACE, 


The  foUowhig  Poem  is  founded  upon  a  Spanish  Tradition^  particularly  detailed  iH 
the  Notes  ;  but  bearing^  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain, 
ivhen  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors  ivas  impending,  had  the  temerity  to  descend  into  an 
ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of  -aihich  had  been  denounced  as  fatal  to  the 
E!)anish  Monarchy.  The  legend  adds,  that  his  rash  curiosity  ivas  mortified  by  an 
emblematical  representation  of  those  Saracens  <ivho,  in  the  year  714,  defeated  hi>7i  in 
battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion.  I  have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Vision 
cf  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  do-jon  to  the  present  eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and 
to  divide  it,  by  a  supposed  change  of  scene,  into  TllREE  PERIODS.  The  FIRST  0/ 
these  represents  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and 
iloses  luith  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Victors.  The  Second  PERIOD 
tmbraces  the  state  of  the  Peninsula,  ivhen  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  fitch  the  reno-jun  of  their 
arms  ;  sullied,  ho-iVever,  by  superstition  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  inhumanities 
of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  LAST  PART  of  the  Poem  opens  ivith 
the  state  of  Spain  previous  to  the  vnparalleled  treachery  of  \^\]OSAVAK'VE. ;  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  usurpation  atte7?ipted  upon  that  unsuspicious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and 
terminates  'with  the  arrival  of  the  British  succours.  It  may  be  farther  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less  to  commemorate  or  detail  particular  inci- 
dents, than  to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of  the  several  periods  brought 
upon  the  stage, 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  especially  by  one  ivho  has  already 
experienced  more  than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  injeriority  of  the 
poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  commemorate.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  that  ivhile  I 'was  hastily  executing  a  ivork,  ivrittenfor  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  on  passing  events,  the  task  'ivas  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths 
of  Lord  President  Blair,  and  Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  dis- 
tinguished characters,  I  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  nvhose  lives  ivere  most  im- 
portant to  Scotland,  but  also  <iuhose  notice  and  patronage  honoured  my  entrance  upon 
active  life ;  and,  I  may  add,  rjjith  melancholy  pride,  rjjho  permitted  my  more  advanced 
age  to  claim  no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under  such  interruptions,  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  my  best  and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of 
their  theme,  have,  I  am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  incohen-nce, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  td  remove. 
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Quid  dignum  memorare  tuis,  Hispania,  terris, 
Vox  huniana  valet ! — Claudian, 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of 
mounting  fire 
May  rise  distinguish'd  o'er  the  din  of 
war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 
Who  sung  beleaguer'd   Dion's  evil 
star  ? 
Such,  Wellinx-ton,  might  reach  thee 
from  afar. 
Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's 
range ; 
Nor  sliouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood 
could  mar. 
All  as  it   swell'd   'twixt  each  loud 
trumpet-change, 
Thatclangsto  Britain  victory, to  Portugal 
revenge ! 

II. 

Yes !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'cr-pour- 
ing  measmv. 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumul- 
tuous sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or 
pleasure, 
That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores 
around  ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  con- 
quest crown'd, 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  pea- 
sant's moan, 
The  shout  of  captives  fi-om  their  ckains 
unbound, 


The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen 
groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'er- 
thrown. 

III. 

But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard 
day. 
Skill  d  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 
The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  ex- 
hausted age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that 
might  engage 
Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er 
sea  and  land, 
'While    sea   and   land   shall   last;    for 
Homer's  rage 
A    theme;    a    theme    for    Milton's 
mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  taint  de- 
generate band  ! 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stern !     within    whose 
rugged  breast 
The    friends    of   Scottish    freedom, 
found  repose ; 
Ye  torrents !   whose  hoarse  sounds  have 
soothed  their  rest. 
Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd 
foes ; 
Say  have  ye  lost  each   wild    majestic 
close. 
That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  D  ruids 
flung; 
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\V'hat  tinu'thcir  hymn  of  victory  arose, 
And  Cattracth's  glens  with  voice  of 
triumph  rung, 
/ind   mystic   Merlin    harp'd,   and   grcy- 
hair'd  Llywarch  sung  !' 

V. 

O !  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 
As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem 
oft  to  say, 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft 
again, 
Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild 
sway ; 
Jf  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay. 
Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved 
you  long ! 
Who   pious   gather'd   each    tradition 
grey, 
That    floats    your    solitary    wastes 
along, 
'i^jXid  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new 
voice  in  song. 

VI. 

).'"or  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the 
task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten 'd  graver 
care, 
From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to 
ask, 
In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air, 
They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses 
came ; 
Nor   for   himself  prefers  he  now  the 
prayer ; 
Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame, 
'immortal  be  the  verse  ! — forgot  the  poet's 
name. 

VIL 

Hark,    fi-om    yon    misty    cairn    their 
answer  tost : 
*'  Minstrel  !    the    fame     of    whose 
romantic  lyre, 
Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be 
lost, 
Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage 
fire :  ; 


If  to   such    task    piesumptuous   thou 
aspire. 
Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior 
due ; 
Age  after  age    has    gather'd   son    ta 
sire. 
Since  our  grey  cliffs  the  din  of  con- 
flict knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious 
bugles  blew. 

VIII. 

*'  Decay'd  our  old  traditionary  lore, 
Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew 
their  ring. 
By   milk-maid   seen  beneath  the  haw- 
thorn hoar. 
Or  lound  the  marge  of  Minchmore's 
haunted  springs- 
Save  where   their  legends   grey-hair'd 
shepherds  sing, 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear 
but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging. 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged 
line. 
Of  moonlight    foray   made   on   Teviot, 
Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 

''  No !  search   romantic  lands,  where 
the  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal 
flame, 
^\'here  the   rude  villager,   his  labour 
done. 
In  verse  spontaneous^  chants  some 
favour'd  name. 
\\'hether   Olalia's  charms  his   tribute 
claim. 
Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks 
of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of 
Grceme,^ 
He  sing,to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Krin's 
bayonet  I 
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X. 

*'  Explore  those  regions,   where    the 
flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada   ever   gleams  with 
snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin"d 
breast 
Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless 
foes 
Than   the   fierce   Moor,    float   o'er 
Toledo's  fane. 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the 
patriot  throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the 
plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal, 
and  Spain. 

XI. 

"  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy 
spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun-bumt  native's 
eye ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage 
dark, 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  con- 
stancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 
Beam  not,  as  once, thy  nobles'  dearest 
pride, 
Iberia  !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 
Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit 
their  side. 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst 
fortune  fought  and  died, 

XII. 

*i  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchang- 
ing race. 
Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high 
than  thme; 

Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic 
trace. 
Legend   and   vision,   prophecy  and 
sign ; 

Where   wonders   wild  of  Arabesque 
combine 


With    Gothic    imagery   of    darker 
shade. 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 
Go,  seek  such  theme!" — The  Moun- 
tain Spirit  said- 
With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I 
obey'd. 


I. 

Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloud- 
less skies. 
And  darkly  clustering   in   the  pale 
moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 
As  from  a  trembling   lake  of  silver 
white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the 
sight 
Of  the   broad   burial-ground    out- 
stretch'd  below, 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the 
night ; 
All  sleeps  in   sullen  shade,  or  silver 
glow. 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  cease* 
less  flow. 

II. 

All  save  the    rushing  swell  of  Teio's 
tide. 
Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh 
or  tramp  ; 
Their   changing   rounds   as    watchful 
horsemen  ride. 
To  guard  the  limits  of  King   Ro- 
derick's camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  roll- 
ing damp, 
Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly 
teen, 
W  hich   glimmer 'd    back   against    the 
moon's  fair  lamp, 
Tissues   of  silk   and  silver  twisted 
sheen. 
And    standards    proudly     pitch'd,    and 
warders  arm'd  between. 


j8S 


III 


But  of  lluir  Monarch's  person  keeping 
wartl, 
Since  last  the  dcep-mouth'cl  bell  of 
vespers  tolTd, 
The  cliosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 
The  post  beneath  the  proud   Cathe- 
dral hokl  ; 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 
Who,  for  tlx  cap  of  steel  and  iron 
mace, 
Bear   slender  darts,  and  casques  be- 
deck'd  with  gold, 
A\"hile    silver-studded     belts     their 
shouldei-s  grace, 
Where  ivory  cjuivers  ring  in  the  broad 
falchion's  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 
They   murmur'd   at   their  master's 
long  delay, 
And   held    his   lengthen'd   orisons    in 
sport :  — 
"What!    will   Don  Roderick  here 
till  morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night 
away  ? 
And  are   his   hours   in    such    dull 
penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda'splundcr'd  charms  to 
pay  ?"* — 
Then  to  the  cast  their  weary  eyes 
they  cast. 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would 
glimmer  forth  at  last. 


But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 
.•\n   ear  of  fearful    wonder   to   the 
King; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 
So   long    that    sail    confession    wit- 
nessing: 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden 
thing. 
Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame  the 
bosom  wring, 
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And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot 
bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  "  respite 
from  Despair. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,and  silver  hair. 
The  stream  of  failini;  light  was  feebly 
roH'd : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head 
was  bare, 
A\'as    shadow'd   by    his    hand   and 
mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  thesins  he  told, 
Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not 
brook. 
That  mortal  man  his   bearing   should 
behold. 
Or  boast  that  he   had   seen,  when 
Conscience  shook, 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow.  Remorse  a 
warrior's  look. 


VII. 

The  old   man's   faded  cheek  wax'd  yet 
more  pale, 
As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  he- 
wray'd ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd 
talc, 
W'hen     in      the    midst    his    Altering 
whisper  staid. — 
"Thus  royal    Witiza*  was    slain," — he 
said  ; 
"  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to 
shade. — 
"Oh  I  rather  deem  'twas  stern  neces- 
sity 1 
Self-presei-vation    bade,  and  I   must   kill 
or  die. 

VIIL 

"  And  if  Florinda's shrieks  alarm'd  the 
air. 
It  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 


*  W'itiza  was  Roderick's  predecessor  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  He  was  sk\in  by  Roderick's 
connivance. 
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And    on    her  knees  implored  that  I 
would  spare, 
"Yet,   reverend   priest,  thy  sentence 
rash  refrani !  — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 
Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise 
their  mood:" — 
But  Consciencehere,  as  ifin  high  disdain, 
Sent   to   the   Monarch's   cheek  the 
burning  blood — 
He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the 
Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

*'  O  harden'd  offspring  of  an  iron  race ! 
What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick, 
shall  I  say  ? 
What   alms,  or  prayers,  or   penance 
can  efface 
Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's 
stain  away ! 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 
Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his 
crime  his  boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  ehall 
delay, 
Unless   in    mercy  to  yon   Christian 
host. 
He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless 
sheep  be  lost." 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  iiis 
mood, 
And  to  his  brow  return'd  its  daunt- 
less gloom  , 
*'  And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "  be 
blood  for  blood. 
For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour 
doom  ! 
Yet  will  I  know  wh.ence  come  they,  or 
by  whom. 
Show,  for  thou  canst — give  forth  the 
fated  key. 
And  guide  me.   Priest,  to  that  mys- 
terious room, 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition 

His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  King 
shall  see,"-^ 


XI 


"  Ill-fated  Prince!  recall  the  desperate 
word, 
Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey  ] 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would 
aftbrd 
Never  to  former  .'Monarch  entrance- 
way  ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 
Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his 
line, 
^\'hat  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 
And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal 
mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath 
divine." — 

XII. 

"  Prelate !  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no 
delay ; 
Lead  on  !" — The  ponderous  key  the 
old  man  took. 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  lej 
the  way. 
By  winding   stair,   dark   aisle,  and 
secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his 
look ; 
And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King 
cssay'd, 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral 
shook. 
And   twice   he   stopp'd,   and  twice 
new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  and  the 
loud  hinges  bray'd. 

XIII. 

Long,  large,  and  loftv,  was  that  vaulted 
hall; 
Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of 
marble  stone. 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 
Can-ed  o'er  with  signs  and  characters 
unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 
Through     the     sad     bounds,     but 
\\'hence  they  could  not  spy  ; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  non€i 
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Yet,  by  that   light,   Don    Roderick 
could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen 
by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 

Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 
Of  molten  bron/e,  two  Statues  hekl 
their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature 
tall. 
Their    frowning    foreheads    golden 
circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant 
race. 
That    lived   and    sinn'd  before   the 
avenging  flood  ; 
This  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a 
mace ; 
This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that 
pondering  stood, 
2ach  stubborn  seem'd  and  stern,  immu- 
table of  mood. 

XV. 

Fix'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen 
look 
Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting 
sand, 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 
Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge 
hand  ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen 
land. 
Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile 
driven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll 
expand — 
"  Lo,    Destiny    and    Timi:  !    to 
wliom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season 
given." — 

XVI. 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass 

wastes  away ; 
And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains 

did  creep, 
That  right-hand   Giant  'gan  his  club 

upsway, 


As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy 
sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 
At  once  descended  with  the  force  of 
thunder. 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled 
heap. 
The    marble    boundary    was    rent 
asunder, 
And   gave    to    Roderick's   view   new 
sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty 
breach. 
Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision 'd  pro- 
spect laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion 
each. 
As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  por- 
tray'd  • 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's 
shade, 
And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the 
traveller's  eye  ; 
There,  rich  with   vineyard  and  with 
olive  glade. 
Or  deep-embrown 'd  by  forests  huge 
and  high. 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly 
murmur'd  by. 

XVIII. 

And  here,as  erstuponthe  antiquestage, 
Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  mascjuers 
trimly  led. 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 
While   fitting   strains     the   hearer's 
fancy  fed  ; 
So,   to   sad   Roderick's   eye   m   order 
spread. 
Successive  pageants  fill'd  that  mystic 
scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they 
bled, 
And    issue   of  events   that  had  not 
been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds 
were  heard  between. 
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XIX. 

First    shrill'd    an    unrepeated    female 
shriek!  — 
It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew 
the  call, 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in 
his  cheek. — • 
Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  ata- 
bal, 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear 
appal, 
The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's 
yen,6 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 
Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread 
import  tell — 
"  The  iMoor !"  he  cried,  "  the  Moor  !— 
ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell ! 

XX. 

**  They  come  !  they  come  I  1   see  the 
groaning  lands 
White   with    the   turbans   of  each 
Arab  horde ; 
Swart   Zaarah  joins  her   misbelieving 
bands, 
Alia  and  Mahomet  then-  battle- word, 
The  choice  they  yield,  the   Koran  or 
the  Sword — 
See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms 
amain  !  — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict 
roar'd. 
The   shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on 
the  plain — 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the 
good  cause  of  Spain  ! 

XXI. 

"  By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the 
Christians  yield ! 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight 
the  sign  ! 

The  sceptred  craven   mounts  to  quit 
the  field- 
Is   not  yon  steed  Orelio? — Yes,  'tis 
mine  !" 

But  never  was  she  turn'd  from  battle- 
line: 


Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er 
stock  and  stone  ! 
Curses  pursue   the   slave,    and  wrath 
divine ! 
Rivers  ingulph  him  !" — "  Hush,"  in 
shuddering  tone. 
The  Prelate   said  ; — "  rash   Prince,  yon 
vision'd  form's  thine  own." 

XXH. 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's 
course ; 
The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Like- 
ness tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man 
and  horse. 
Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down 
the  tide ; 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far 
and  wide, 
As  numerous  as  their  native  locust 
band ; 
Berber  and   Ismael's  sons   the   spoils 
divide, 
W'^ith  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the 
land. 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  frcebom 
natives  brand. 

XXIII. 

Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  en- 
close 
The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian 
line; 
Then,  menials,    to   then-  misbelieving 
foes, 
Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden 
wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's 
sign,_ 
By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar 
thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles    of  the  polluted 
shrine 
Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ- 
tone 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's 
gibbering  moan. 
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How  fares  Don  Roderick  ?— E'en  as 
one  who  spies 
Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's 
sable  woof, 
And  hears  around  his  children's  pierc- 
ing cries, 
And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand 
aloof ; 
While  cruel    Conscience  brings   him 
bitter  proof, 
His  folly  or  his  crime  have  caused 
his  grief; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  crum- 
bling roof. 
He  curses  earth  and  Heaven — him- 
self in  chief — 
Desperate    of    earthly    aid,    despairing 
Heaven's  relief ! 

XXV. 

That   scythe-arm'd   Giant  turn'd  his 
fatal  glass 
And  twiliglit  on  the  landscape  closed 
her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds 
pass, 
Antl  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel 
rings ; 
And  to  the    sound    the    bell-deck'd 
dancer  springs, 
Bazaars  resound  as  when  their  marts 
are  met, 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  hisjerrid* 
flings, 
And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd 
to  set, 
The   Imaum's    chant    was   heard   fi'om 
mosque  or  minaret. 

XXVI. 

So  pass'd  that  pageant.     Ere  another 

came, 
The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in 

smoke. 
Whose  sulph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd 

by  sheets  of  flame ; 


*  Jerrid,  javelin. 


With  every    flash  a  bolt    explosive 
broke, 

Till   Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had 
biu'st  their  yoke, 
And  waved  'gainst  heaven   the  in- 
fernal gonfalone  ? 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language 
spoke. 
Never  by  .ancient  warrior  heard  or 
known  ; 
Lightning   and    smoke  her   breath,  antl 
thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVII. 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds 
away — 
The  Christians  have  regain'd  their 
heritage  ; 
Before  the  Cioss  has  waned  the  Cres- 
cent's ray 
And  many  a  monastery  decks  the 
stage, 
And   lofty   church,   and    low-brow'd 
hermitage. 
The  land  obeys   a  Heimit  and  a 
Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an 
age ;     _ 
This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  aniiour 
bright, 
And    that    was   Valour   named,   this 
Bigotry  was  hight. 

XXVIII. 

Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  Chief  of 
old, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for 
knightly  gest  ; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro 
cold, 
Morena's  eagle  plume  adorn'd   his 
crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his 
breast. 
Fierce  he  stepp'd  fonvard  and  flung 
down  his  gage  ; 
As   if  of   mortal    kind   to  brave  the 
best. 

t  Gfi'falone,  banner, 
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llim  tolloiv'd  his  Companion,  dark 
and  sajje, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  tht?  dangerous 
Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  W^arrior 
came, 
In  look  anil  language  proud  as  proud 
might  be, 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  hghts, 
and  tame ; 
Yet  was  that   barefoot  monk   more 
proud  than  he : 
And  as  the  ivy  clnnbs  the  tallest  tree. 
So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he 
wound, 
And  with  his  spells  subilued  the  tleree 
and  free,  i 

Till  ermined  Age  antl  Youth  in  arm-j 
renown'd, 
Honouring   his  scourge   and   hair-cloth, 
meekly  kiss'd  the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  It  chanced    tha:   Valour, 
peerless  knight, 
Who  ne'er  to  King  or   Kaiser  veil'd 
his  crest, 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  light. 
Since  fust  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did 
invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  A  nehoret's  behest ; 
Nor  reason 'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the 
wrong. 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled 
\\'orkl  along. 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as 
slrong. 

XXXI. 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new- 
found world. 
That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the 
morn  ; 
Still  at  that   Wizard's  feet  their  spoils 

ne  hurl  d,— -  ^  *  Cuciques    and    Omrahs,     Peruvian    and 

Introts  of  ore  from  rich  Po'.osi  borne. !  Mexican  chiefs  or  nobles. 
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Crowns    by    Caciciues,*  aigrettes    by 
Omrahs  worn. 
^\'rought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken, 
rent,  and  foul  ; 
Idols  of  gold   from  heathen  temples 
torn. 
Bedabbled    all    with  blood.— With 
grisly  scowl 
Tlie  Hermit  mark'd  the  stains,  and  smiled 
beneath  his  cowl. 

XXXII. 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,   and 
bade  make 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and 
j>raise ; 
And   at  his  word  the   choral  hymns 
awake. 
And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer 
sways. 
But    with    the    incense-breath     these 
censers  raise. 
Mix  steams  from  corpses  smoulder- 
ing in  the  fire  ; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  tiie 
lays. 
And  shrieks  ot  agony  coniound  the 
quire; 
While,    'mid    the   mingled    sounds,   the 
darken'd  scenes  expire. 

XXXIIL 

Preluding  light,  were  sU'ains  of  music 
heard. 
As  once  again  revolved  that  measured 
sand ; 
Suc'i  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance 
prepared, 
Ciay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vin- 
tage band ; 
"When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 
The  mo/o  blithe,  with  gay  mucha- 
cha  met,'"* 
He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and 
band, 
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She  of  her   netted  locks  and  li^'ht 
corsette, 
Each  tiptoe  peirh'd  to  spring,  and  shake 
tlie  Castanet. 

XXXIV. 

And  well   such   strains    the  opening 
scene  became  , 
For  V'ALOL'ii  had  relax'd  his  ardent 
look, 
And  at  a  ladyV  feet,  like  lion  tame, 
Lay  stretcird,  full  loth  the  weight  j 
of  arms  to  brook  ; 
And  soften 'd  Bi(;()iKY,  upon  his  book,  I 
Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill :    | 
But  the  blithe  jieasant  plied  his  prun- 
ing-hook,  I 

^^■^.1stled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  ' 
hill,  j 

And  rung  from  village-green  the  meny  I 
bcguidille.  j 

XXXV.  j 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, ! 
Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his   lazy 
hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the 
spoil 
Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion 
boid. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the 
fold. 
From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering 
faction  far; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale 
was  told, 
And   to   the   tinkling   of  the  light 
guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose 
the  evening  star. 

XXXVL 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in   si/.e  like  human 
hand, 
"When    first   from    Carnul    by    the 
'J'ishbite*  seen, 


•  Elijah     tbc     Propl^ct. 
chap,  xviii. 


Hcc     I    Kings, 


Came  slowly   overshadowing    Israel's 
land, 
A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with 
colours  sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts 
had  been, 
Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold 
its  shroud, 
Till  darker  folds  ob!x:ured  the  blue 
serene. 
And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad 
sable  cloud, 
Then  sheeted  ram  burst  down,  and  whil'l- 
wmds  howl'd  aloud  : — ■ 

XXXVll. 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was 
pour'd. 
Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a 
foreign  band. 
And  Hk,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath 
hi;;  sword, 
A  nd  ofi'er'd  peaceful  front  and  open 
hand. 
Veiling    the    perjured     treachery    he 
plann'd, 
l^y  friendship's   zeal   and   honour's 
specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land  ; 
Then  biu'st  were  honour's  oath,  and 
friendship's  ties  ! 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call'd 
fair  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVllI. 

An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead 
boie ; 
And   well    such   diadem   his   heait 
became. 
\\\\o   ne'er   his  purpose  for   remorse 
gave  o'er. 
Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or 
shame  ; 
\\'ho,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  sol- 
dier's fame 
Might    flourish    in    the   wreath    of 
battles  won, 
Though    neith.er    truth    ncr    honour 
deck'd  hif  name ; 
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Who,     placed    by    fortune    on    a 
Monarcli's  throne, 
Reck'd  notof  Monarch  s  faith,  or  Mercy's 
kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came, 
The   spark,  that,   from  a   suburb- 
hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 
Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid 
birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste 
th*"  earth — 
The    sable    land-flood    from    some 
swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field 
with  dearth. 
And  by  destruction   bids  its  fame 
endure. 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant, 
and  impure.* 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy 
Form ; 
Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like 
meteor  show'd. 
With  which  she  beckon 'd  him  through 
light  and  storm, 
And  all  he  crusli'd  that  cross'd  his 
('esperate  road, 
Kor  thought,  nor  fear'd,  nor  look'd  on 
what  he  trode. 
Realms  could   not  glut   his   pride, 
blood  could  not  slake, 
So   oft   as   e'er  she   shook    her  torch 
abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors 
wake. 
Nor  deign'd  siie,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form 
to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spurn'd  at  mean 
revenge. 
Or   staid    her   hand   for   conquer "d 
foeman's  moan  ; 

•  In  historical  truth,  Napoleon  I.'s  family 
was  not  plebeian- 


As  when,  the  tates  of  aged  Rome  to 
change. 
By    Ccesar's    side    she    cross'd    the 
Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she 
won, 
A  s  when  t  he  banded  powers  of  G  reece 
were  task  d 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 
No  seemly  veil  her  modem  minion 
ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the 
tiend  unmask 'd. 

XLII. 

That  Prelate  mark'd  his  march — On 
banners  blazed 
A\'ith  battles  won  in  many  a  distant 
land, 
On  eagle-standards  and  on   arms  he 
gazed ; 
"And  hopest  thou  then,"  he  said, 
"thy  power  shall  stand  ? 
O,  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting 
sand. 
And   thou    hast    temper'd    it   with 
slaughter's  flood  ; 
And    know,  fell    scourge  in  the   Ah 
mighty's  liand, 
Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in 
the  bud. 
And  bv  a  bloody  death  shall  die  the  Man 
'of  Blood!" 

XLIII. 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his 
train 
A   wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade 
him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown 
of  Spain, 
M'hile  trinnpets  rang,  and  heralds 
cried,  "  Castile  !"'■• 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No  ! — In  no 
man's  weal, 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that 
sullen  heart ; 
'i'et   round   that  throne   hc   bade   his 
warriors  wheel, 
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That  the  poor  Puppet  might  peribrm 
his  part, 
4nd  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck 
to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 
Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement 
hung, 
Nor  brooU'd  they  long  their  friendly 
faith  abused ; 
For,  with   a  common   shriek,   the 
gen'.Tal  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  "To  arms!"  and  fast  to 
arms  they  sprung. 
And  Valol'r  woke,  th.at  Genius  of 
the  Land  ! 
pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he 
f.ung, 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his 
band, 
\Vl:en   'gainst   his   treacherous   foes  he 
clcnch'd  his  dreadful  hand.* 

XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious 
eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him 
round. 
Now  doft'd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 
And   from   his    brow  the    diadem 
unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot buglewound. 
From    Tarick's   walls    to    Bilboa's 
mountains  blown, 
These    martial    satellites  hai'd   labour 
found, 
To  guard   a  \\hile   his  substituted 
throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling 
for  their  own. 

XLVL 
From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 
And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's 
wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 


•  Samson.     5« Judges,  chap.  xv.  9—16. 


Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish 
hall ; 
Galicia    bade  her  children    fight    or 
fall, 
Wild  Biscay  shook   his  mountain- 
coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call, 
And,  foremost  still  where  \'alour's 
sons  are  met, 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquclet. 

XLVIL 

But  unappall'dand  burning  for  the  fight, 
The    Invaders   march,    of    victory 
secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 
And   train'd  alike   to  vanquish   or 
endure. 
Nor  skilful   less,   cheap   conquest    to 
ensure. 
Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to 
sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to 
lure ; 
A\'hile  nought  against  them  bring  the 
unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands 
for  Freedom's  blow. 

XLVIIL 

Proudly  they  march — but,   O !    they 
march  not  forth 
By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief 
campaign, 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through 
the  North, 
Destroy'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient 
reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for 
I  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch 
was  plied, 
I      New  Patriot  annies  started  from  the 

slain, 
j  High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and 

I  far,  and  wide,'" 

And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the 
righteous  side. 
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XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes 
prevail, 
Remain"d  their  savage  waste.    With 
blade  and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and 
dale, 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla 
band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged 
the  land. 
And  claim "d  for  blood  the  retribu- 
tion due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the 
murd'rous  hand  ; 
And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her 
beams  she  threw, 
Midst  ruins  they  had  m::dc,  the  spoilers' 
corpses  linew. 

L. 

What    minstrel   verse    may   sing,   or 
tongue  may  tell. 
Amid  the  vision "d  strife  from  sea  to 
sea, 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell, 

Still  honour'd  in  defeat  as  victory! 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 
Show'd  every  form  of  tight  by  field 
and  flood ; 
Slaughter   and    Ruin,    shouting    forth 
their  glee, 
Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest 
scud, 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth 
bedrench'd  with  blood ! 

LI. 

Then  Zaragoza-- blighted  be  the  tongue 
That  names  thy  name  without  the 
honour  due ! 
For  never  hath  t  he  harp  of  M  instrel  rung 
Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true! 
Mine,  sap,  and   bomb,  thy   shatter'd 
ruins  knew, 
Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room, 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the 
foe  withdrew. 


A  nd  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed 
thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's 
bloody  tomb.'' 

Lll, 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city !   Though 
in  chains, 
Enthraird  thou  canst  not  be!   Arise, 
and  claim 
Reverence    from    every    heart    where 
Freedom  reigns, 
For  what   thou   worshippcst ! — thy 
sainted  dame, 
She  of  the  Column,  honour'd  be  her 
name. 
By  all,   whate'cr  their   creed,  who 
honour  love ! 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame, 
That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd 
above, 
To  evci-y  loyal  heart  may  thv  sad  embers 
prove ! 

LIII. 

Kor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gerona 
fair ! 
Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be 
sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their 
heads  the  air 
Swart   as   the   smoke   from   ragmg 
furnace  hung ; 
Now  thicker  dark'ning  where  the  mine 
was  sprung, 
Now  briefly  lighten'd  bv  the  cannon's 
flare. 
Now   arch'd   with    fire-sparks   as   the 
bomb  was  flung, 
And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagra- 
tion's glare, 
While  by  the  fatal  ligh.t  the  foes  for  storm 
prepare. 

LIV. 

^^*hile  all  around  was  danger,  strife, 
and  fear, 
"While  the  earth  shook,  and  dai'ken'd 
was  the  skv. 
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And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts 
are  dumb, 
Appall'd  th'j  heart,  and  stupitied  the    For,  bold  ni  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands 
eve,— 


And   wide    Destruction    stinin'd   the 
hstening  ear, 


Afar  was    heard    that  thrice-repeated 
cry, 
In   which    old    Albion  s   heart    and 
tongue  unite, 
Whene'er  her   soul   is   up,  and  pulse 
beats  high, 
AN'hether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or  the 
fight, 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each 
heart  be  light. 

LV, 

Don  Roderick  turn'd  him  as  the  shout 
grew  loud — 
A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision 
showd. 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the 
cloud, 
A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows 
bro:ui. 
From    mast    and    stern   St.    George's 
symbol  (low'd. 
Blent  with  the  silvei  cross  to  Scotland 
dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges 
row'd. 
And    flash'tl    the   sun    on   bayonet, 
brand,  and  spear, 
Sind  the  wild  beach  rcturn'd  the  seaman's 
jovial  cheer- 

LVI. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 
The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thou- 
sand oars. 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks 
unite. 
Legions  on  legions  bright'ning  all  the 
shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal 
roars. 
Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of 
the  dnnn. 
Thrills   the    loud    fife,    the   trumpet- 
flourish  pours. 


of  Ocean  come ! 
LVI  I. 

A    various    host    they    came — v.hose 
ranks  displa)' 
Each   mode    in    which    the  warrior 
meets  the  fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 
And  meditates  his  aim  the  marks- 
man light; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  fiaching 
bright, 
AVhere   mounted    scpiadrons   shake 
the  echoing  mead, 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and 
n'ght, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by 
rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in 
speed. 

LVIII. 

A  various  host — from  kindred  realms 
they  came. 
Brethren    in    arms,    but    rivals    in 
renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England 
claim, 
And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck 
her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers    their 
martial  frown, 
And  hers   their  scorn   of  death  in 
freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of 
brown. 
And  the  blunt  speech   that  bursts 
without  a  pause. 
And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the 
Soldier  with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 

And,  O !  loved  warriors  of  the  Min- 
strel's lantl ! 
Yonder  your    bonnets    nod,    your 
tartans  wave! 
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The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  moun- 
tain band, 
And  harsher  features,  and   a  mien 
more  grave; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbbed  heart 
so  brave. 
As  that  which   beats   beneath    the 
Scottish  plaid; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle 
rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms 
are  laid, 
Whei'e  lives  the  desperate  foe  that   for 
such  onset  staid ! 

LX. 

Hark!  from  yon    stately   ranks  what 
laughter  rings, 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern 
minstrelsy, 
His   jest   while   each   blithe   comrade 
round  him  flings, 
And  moves  to  death  with  military 
glee:  _ 
Boast,    Erin,    boast   them!    tameless, 
frank,  and  fi^ee, 
In    kindness   warm,    F.nd    fierce    in 
danger  known, 
.    Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as 
she; 
And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the 
proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle! — the  Hero 
is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  s::ene  Vimeira*  should  be 
shown, 
On  Talavcra's  fight  should  Roderick 
gaze, 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won, 
And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning 
blaze:  — 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes' 
praise  ? 


•  The  battle  of  Vimeira  was  fought  August 
2ist,  1808  ;  Corunna,  January  i6th,  1809 ; 
Talavera,  July  28tli,  1809 ,  Busaco,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  1810. 


Hath    Fiction's    stage    for   Truth's 
long  triumphs  room  ? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mhigle  with 
the  bays, 
That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the 
warrior's  tomb! 

LXH. 

Or   may  I    give    adventurous    Fancy 
scope. 
And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful 
veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope, 
Bidding  bevond  it  scenes  of  glory 
hail, 
And  painting   Europe  rousing   at  the 
tale 
Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  ccnfincs 
hurl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their 
inail. 
And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and 
wings  unfurl'd, 
To  Freedom  and   Revenge   awakes    ai? 
injured  ^^  orld? 

Lxni. 

O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I 
cast. 
Since  Fate  has  mark'il  futurity  her 
own : 
Yet  fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious 
past. 
The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels 
won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny'-  be 
gone, 
King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasn-.s  of 
my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the 
sini, 
Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and 
for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's 
parting  strain! 
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Conclusion. 
I. 

'*  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  moun- 
tain tide 
Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest- 
chafed,  to  hie? 
Who,  when  Gascogne's  vcx'd  gulf  i.i 
raging  wide, 
Shallhiitihitasanurschcrinfant'scry? 
His  magic  powei  let  such  vain  boaster 
try, 
And  when  tlic  torrent  shall  his  vo:cc 
obey. 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 
Let  him   stand  forth  and  bar  mine 
eagles'  way, 
^nd  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his 
bidding  stay. 

II. 
*'Else    ne'er   to    stoop,   till    iiigh   on 
Lisbon's  towers 
They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol 
of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd  yon 
red-cross  Powers ! " 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's 
rock, 
To  .Marshal,  Duke,  and   Peer,  Gaul's 
Leader  spoke. 
"While  downward  on   the   land    his 
legions  press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  ar.d 
flock, 
And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer 
dress; 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking 
wilderness.'' 

III. 
■And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain 
his  word. 
Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  land. 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her   vengeful 
sword, 
Though    Britons    arm,   and    ^^'KL- 
LiN(;TON  command! 
No  I  grim  Husaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 


An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shat- 
ter d  band, 
As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  tor- 
rent hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a 
devious  course. 

IV. 

Yet   not  because  Alcoba's  mountain- 
hawk 
Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made 
her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  von  Chief  shall 
balk 
His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil 
and  blood: 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest 
stood. 
And    Lisbon's   matrons  fiom    their 
walls  might  sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  woiid 
subdued, 
And  hear  the  distant  thunders  cf  the 
drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm 
and  havoc  com.e. 


Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders 
idly  roll'd. 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye 
their  prey. 
As  famish'd  wolves  survev  a  diarded 
fold- 
But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay! 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle- 
fi'ay, 
Nor  bla/c  yon  fires  where  meets  the 
manly  fight; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 
^\'here  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
Fo  damn  with  double  shame  their  igno- 
minious flight  I 

VI. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and 
Wrath  I 
Ne'er  to  be  told,   yet   ne'er   to   be 
forgot, 
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What    wanton   horrors   mark'd  their 
wreckful  path ! 
The  peasant  butcher 'd  in  his  ruin'd 
cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 
Childhood    and   age   given   o'er   to 
sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infam\';  —no  crime  forgot, 
By  which   inventive  demons  might 
proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's 
great  name  ! 

VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  born, 
^Vith    horror   paused   to   view  the 
havoc  done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch 
forlorn," 
Wiped   his   stern   eye,  then   fiercer 
grasp'd  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peace- 
ful son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay  ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun. 
Nor   prince   nor  peer,  the  wealthy 
nor  the  gay. 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bai'd's 
more  worthless  lay, 

VIll. 
But  thou — unfoughtcn   wilt  thou  yield 
to  Fate, 
Minion   of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd 
in  vain  ! 
Can    vantage-ground    no    confidence 
create, 
Marcella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  moun- 
tain chain  ? 
Vainglorious  fugitive!'"'  yet  turn  again  ! 
Behold,  where,  named  by  some  pro- 
phetic Seer, 
Flows    Honour's    Fountain,*  as  fore- 
doom'd  the  stain 
From    thy    dishonour'd    name   and 
arms  to  clear — 
Fallen   Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem 
her  favour  here ! 


•  The  literal  translation  of  Fuentes  dHo- 

tlfl/V. 


Yet,  ere  thou  turn'st,  collect  each  dis- 
tant aid ; 
Those  chief  that   never   heard   the 
lion  roar ! 
A^'ithin   whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace 
portray'd 
Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  ! 
Marshal   each   band    thou    hast,   and 
summon  more ; 
Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the 
uh'jle ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron 
pour. 
Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm — thou  canst  not 
qu.'ll  his  soul. 

X. 

O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's 
shore. 
Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's 
plain. 
And  front  the  flying  tlnniders  as  they 
roar, 
A\'ith   frantic   charge    ar.d    tenfold 
odds,  in  vain  !""' 
A  nd  what  aval  Is  thee  that ,  for  C  A  M  E  R  o  X 
slain,'" 
Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell 
was  given — 
Vengeance   and  grief  gave  mountain- 
rage  the  rein. 
And,  at  the  bloody  spcar-po'.nt  head- 
long driven. 
Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  flee  like  the 
rack  of  heaven. 

XI. 

Go,  baffled  boaster  !  teach  th.y  haughty 

mood 
To  plead  at  thine  itnperious  master's 

throne. 
Say,  thou  hast  le^t   his  legions  in  their 

blood, 
Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated 

thine  own  ; 
Say,  that  thme  utmost  skill  and  valour 

shown, 
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By    British    skill   and   valour   wjie 
outvied  j 
Last  say,  thy  couqueror  was  Wel- 
LIN'GTON  ! 
And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune 
tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture 
we'll  abide. 

XII. 

But  yoti,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought 
day, 
How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and 
unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay, 
Or  bind  on  every  brow  thelaurels  won  ? 
Yet   tain   my   harp   would   wake    its 
boldest  tone, 
O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan 
brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel-note 
might  own. 
Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  For- 
tune gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear  the 
Atlantic  rave. 

XIII. 

Yes !    hard   the  task,   when    Britons 
wield  the  sword. 
To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field 
its  fame  t 
Hark!  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 
And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless 
Gr.^me  ! 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame. 
Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon 
sound, 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame ! 
For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were 
braver  victors  crown'd ! 

XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays, 
^\  ho  brought  a  race  regenerate  to 

the  field, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers' 

praise, 


Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  theii 
courage  steel'd,'* 
And  raised  fair  I aisitania's  fallen  shield, 
And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's 
sword, 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to 
wield — 
Shiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every 
chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Bercs« 
FORD  ! 

XV. 

Not    on    that   bloody  field  of   battle 
won. 
Though  Gaul's  proud  legions  roll'd 
like  mist  away, 
Was     half    his    self-devoted     valour 
shown, — 
He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious 
day  ; 
But  when  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to 
array, 
Who   fought   like   Britons    in   the 
bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay, 
He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and 
of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a 
soldier's  fame. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove 
to  hide 
Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's 
wound, 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's 
weal  denied ; 
Danger   and    fate   he    sought,    but 
glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's 
trumpets  sound. 
The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia ! 
still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and 
tented  ground  ; 
He   dream 'd    'mid    Alpine  cliffs  of 
Athole's  hill, 
And  heard  in  I'.bro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's 
lovely  rill. 
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XVII. 

O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old, 
Whose  war-cry  ott  has  waked  the 
battle-sweil, 
Since  hrst   distinguish'd  in   the   onset 
bold, 
Wild   sounding   when   the  Roman 
rampart  tell ! 
By  ^Vallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's 
knell, 
Alderne,     Kilsythe,     and     T'ibber, 
own'd  its  fame, 
Tummcll's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors 
tell. 
But  ne'er  fi-om  prouder  field  arose 
the  name, 
Than  when  wild  Ronda  learn'd  the  con- 
quering shout  of  Gr^me  !'3 


XVIII. 


But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown 
and  dark, 
(With  Spenser's  parable  1  close  my 
tale,) 
By   shoal   and   rock  hath  steer'd  my 
venturous  bark. 
And  landward  now   I   drive  before 
the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I 
hail. 
And   nearer   now    I    see    the  port 
expand, 
And  now  I  gladly  fin-l  my  weary  sail, 
And  as  the  prow  light  touches  on 
the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  ana  bmd  m'.' 
skiff  to  land. 
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AD  V.ER  TISEMENT. 


The  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Torkshire,  and 
shifts  to  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other  places  in  that  Vicinity, 

The  Time  occupied  by  the  miction  is  a  space  of  Five  Days^  Three  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  elapse  bet-jjeen  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  great  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  ^rd  July,  1644.  This  period  of  public  confusion  has  been  chosen, 
^without  any  purpose  of  combining  the  Fable  r^ith  the  Military  or  Political  Events  of 
the  Cii'il  liar,  but  only  as  affording  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  Fictitious  Narra^ 
five  now  presented  to  the  Public- 
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CANTO  FIRST. 
L 

The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Vanes  the  tincture  of  her  shroud; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  andTees's  stream,' 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
W  hen  conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow  ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  loaks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall. 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  bree/e's  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  I'ound. 

IL 

Those  towers,  which   in  the  changeful 

gleam 
Tiirow  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven. 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Eve  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied. 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 


Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  fancies  vain. 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  future  with  the  past. 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes. 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

HL 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
W  ith   which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the 

Tees. 
Th^re  might    be    seen    of    shame    the 

blush, 
*  There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 
W'hile  the  perturbed  skeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  bi'ow,  confess'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 
Featm-es  convulsed,  and  mutterings dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald  w'th  a  start  awoke. 
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IV. 


He  woke,  and  iVai'tl  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 
He  woke, — to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  s;id  brce/e  that  whistles  by, 
Or  catch,  by  I'lts,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
\\  ith  which  the  warder  ch.eats  the  time, 
And  e.ivying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
]iids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy, 

V. 

Far  townward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  (Oswald,  startmg  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear,- 
Unsh.npen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
("ould  e'er  distniguish  horse's  clank. 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears. 
The  waider's  challenge  now  he  hears, 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow, 
As  marslialling  the -stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
The  cry  was,—"  Tidings  from  the  host, 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  cxpress'd^ 
"  luring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride. 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 
And  the  butf-coat,  an  ample  fold, 
.Mantles  his  form's  gigantii"  mould.'' 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
He  saw  and  scorn 'd  the  petty  wile, 
\Vhen  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 


His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier  ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
And  fr;:m  the  dank  plumedash'dthedew, 
Frcir.  gloves  oi  mail  relieved  his  hands. 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands. 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board, 
Without  .1  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  swa\-, 
As  fimish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

MI. 

\\  ith  deep  Impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer, 
And  ciuafFthe  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside, 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride 
In  feverish  atjony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Vet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 

^  The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 

I  Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew, 

;  And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 

1  To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  Irs  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shanie. 

VIII. 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorchingcrime,^ 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time. 
Roughen 'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared, 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Vet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — - 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  llame  ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd, 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd  ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  cpiench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pa:n,  and  kne^v  not  woe. 
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Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Turnade  andeart'.iquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  b!t)\v, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow, 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorn'd  them  all. 

IX'. 

But  yet,  though   Bertram's  hardened 

look, 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook, 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face  ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long, 
Had   plough'd   them    with    impressions 

strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  (lower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  neu-, 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  vniuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone  ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed. 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 


Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
Clogg'd  bygross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain'd, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar, 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore  ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  sullen  guesr  to  show, 
L'nask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
AVhile  on  far  o'her  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Return'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 


Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forced  the  embarrassd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 

'  Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform'd—  but  felt  rebuke 

I  Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 

I  Then   stammerd — "  Has  a    field    been 

I  fought  ? 

I  Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 

'  For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  teats  of  war. 
On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." 
"  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tecs, 
You,  Oswald  W'ycliffe,  rest  at  ease; 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 
To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 
From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil, 

I  Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?" — 

1  "  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  !   since  well  we 

'  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 
To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 
Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York  ; 

1  Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay, 
And  must  have  fought — how  went  the 
day  ?•' 

I  XIL 

I  "  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?— On  Marston 
I  heath-* 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death  ; 

Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
1  Fired  was  each  eye,  and  fiush'd  each  brow; 

On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
I '  God  and  the  Cause  !' — '  God  and  the 

King  !' 
I  Right  English  all,  they  rnsh'd  to  blows, 

\\  ith  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
,  1    could    have    laugh'd — but   lack'd   the 
I  time — 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime, 
i  How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled, 

For  king  or  state,  as  humout  led 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood, 
14 
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Draining  their  veins,  in  deatli  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 
Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts, 
That  countcr'cl  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitious  fool  Iiad  I 
Sought  Kl  Dorados  ni  the  sky  I 
Chili  hail  heartl  me  through  her  states. 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunk  Pi/arro's  darnig  name, 
And,  CortLV,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame." — 
"  Still  from  the  pmpose  wilt  thou  stray  ! 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  ?" — 

XIII. 

*'  Good  am  I  dccm'd  at  trumpet-sound, 
Anil  good  wheie  goblets  dance  the  rouncl, 
Though  gLMitle  ne'er  wasjoin'd,  till  now, 
A\  ith     rugged     Ik-rtram's     breast     and 

brovi'. — 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
^\  as  like  the  strife  which  currentG  wage, 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broul  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war  ; 
"V\  hile,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 
^\  here  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  Held, 
The  eddying  tides  of  coiillict  wheel'u 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame, 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came. 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine  ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal, 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 
What  wouldst  thou  more? — hi   tumult 

tost. 
Our  leadei-s  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 
A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  \Vord, 
Preaeh'd  fortli  from  hamlet,  grange,  and 

down, 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 
Now,  stark  ami  still",  lie  stretch'd  in  gore, 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more.   - 


Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight, 
\\\\.\\  the  good    Cause  and    Commons' 
right.'— 

XIV. 

"  Disastrous  news  !"  dark  Wycliflc  said; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  heatl, 
\\  hile  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
The  well-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 
"  Disastrous  news  ! — when  needed  most. 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ? 
Complete  the  woful  tale  and  say, 
Who  fell  upon  tliat  fatal  day; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame. 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  dooni. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'u  tomb. — ■ 
No  answer? — Friend,  of  all  our  host, 
Thou   know'st  \\honi   I  should   hate  the 

most, 
\\'hom  thou,  too,  once  wcrt  wont  to 

hate, 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." 
W  ith  look  unmoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe. 
Aught,"   answer 'd   Bertram,  "  would'st 

thou  know 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  slialt  thou  gain  ; — 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycli tie's  breast; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"  Wretch  !   hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody 

debt  ? 
Philip  oi"  Mortham,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave!  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  hght '" — 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  NN'yclitfe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung  ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  tlie  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
"  A  health  !"  he  cried  ;  and,  ere  hequafl'd, 
Flung  from  liim   V.  ycl life's   hand,    and 

lauKh'd  ! 


ROKEBY 


^"Now,   Oswald   Wycliffe,  speaks  thy 

heart  ! 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  ! 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
\V'hat  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 
Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  rcddenmg  Marston  s  swarthy  breast, 
If  Philip  MorLham  with  them  lie, 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ?— 
Sit,  then  !  and  as  'mid  comrades  fi-ee 
Carousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 
That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 

XVI. 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego. 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive, 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  !— 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends. 
If  number'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd, 
Along  the  marshall'd  ranks  he  rode, 
And  wore  his  vi/or  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 
When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
^^'here  Rokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 
'  And     thus,'     he    said,     '  will     friends 

divide  !' — 
I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  turn'd  the  battle's  tide, 
In  many  a  well-debated  field, 
AVhcre    Bertram's   breast    was    Philip's 

shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale. 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  fiieed  the  deadly  dew  ; 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff, 
W' here,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff, 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 


And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along, 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 
\\  hen  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore, 
Be  near  him  in  the"  battle's  roar, 
I  scairely  saw  the  spears  laid  low,  '-- 

I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife, 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
'Twas  then    I    thought,    how,   lured  to 

come, 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home, 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 
\\\\.\\  him.  I  sought  our  native  shore. 
Bui  M':rtham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From   the  bold   heart   with    whom    he 

ranged ; 
Doubts,  hoiTors,  superstitious  fears, 
Sadden'il  and  dimm'd  descending  years ; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And   dcunn'd  each   free-born   deed   and 

thought. 
Then  must  I  seek  another  home. 
My  license  shook  his  sober  dome; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd, 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 
.\t  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook  ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame. 
And    lock'd   his  hoards   when   Bertram 

came  ; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 

"  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all.     •  - 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
AA'hat  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  ? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
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Sour  tanatics  cacd  trust  obtain'd, 
And  I,  dislionour'd  ami  dibdaiii'd, 
Gain'd  but  tlie  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  thcsL'  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot  ! — 
All  tiiic  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell ; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well. 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  cncuinstancc  of  .Mortham's  fate. 

XIX. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly 

pait, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the 

heart. 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried, 
And,  ere  the  chargnig  scjuadrons  mix'd. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  hx'd. 
I  wateh'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
That  changed  as  Maich  s  moody  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  hursts  its  bank, 
Fierce  Rupert  Ihunder'd  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  'midst  tumult,  smoke,  and 

strife, 
'^^■hcre  each  man  fought  for  death  oi  life, 
'Twas  then  I  fiied  m>  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  living  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — "twas  his  last. 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
\\'hat  of  the  battle  should  ensue  ; 
But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Our  northern  h(Mse  ran  masterless  ; 
Monckton  and  .Mitton  told  the  news. 
How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the 

O  use. 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast. 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past. 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  I-esley  o'er  theTweed.^ 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learn'd  another  tale  ; 
A\'ith  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem 'd  the  day.? 
Rut  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

Not  then  by  \'*^ycliffe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  priJv  startled  at  tht'  tont* 


In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  sinooltiest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love  ; 
Promised  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort, 
But  Ikntrain  broke  professions  short. 
"  W'yclilfe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay, 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Warn'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  nat.ve  dales  prolor.g 
Of  Percy  liede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forwaid  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacheious  Hall  ?' 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
\\  here  Reed  upon  het  m.ugin  sees 
Sweet  \\  oodbiirne's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
All  outlaws  image  on  the  stone  ;'J 
L'nmatch'd  m  strength,  a  giant  he. 
With  quiver  d  b.ick,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  b  i!d. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  woid. 
And  .ige  and  infancy  can  tell, 
B)-  brother  s  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  warn'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

"  ^\^hcn  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne. 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own  ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir. 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
Antl  these  I  )ield  : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.'" 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne. 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil, 
His  comrade  heirs  hisportion'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  light  a  daring  foe, 
1  lecl.iims  hiswcaltli  whp  t-truck  th<;  blow;- 
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And  elthef  1-ule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark  ; 
Ingot  ot  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 
And  gems  liorn  shrieking  beauty  torn, 
Each  string  ot  pearl,  each  silver  bai. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  wai. 
I  go  to  seaich,  where,  dark  and  tleep, 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along— for,  lacking  thee. 
The  iieir  will  scarce  hnd  entrance  frce^ 
And  then  farewell.     I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy  ; 
\V  hen  cloyed  each  wish,  those  wars  afiord 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXII. 

An  undecided  answer  hinig 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  \\ith  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law  ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regrei,  and  fear:  — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies. 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize. 
Hated  his  pride's  p:esiunptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  ak)ne. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  ciaft  so  tlear, 
*'  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now  ; 
AN'ii.FKiD  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

XXIII. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 
And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
"  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 
\\'  hichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile! 
If  injury  from  me  you  i(.Mr,  I 

What,    Oswald    Wyciitle,    shields   thee 

here  ? 
I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than 

these, 
I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than 

Tec^ 


Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel .' 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 
But,  if  it  were,  w  eak  fence  were  thine  ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 
This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 
Go,  haste  and  louse  thy  slumbering  son  j 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  begone." 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  W  iltnd's  gentle  heart ; 
A  heart  too  soft  froni  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  \\  ycliffe's  grace, 
On  W  iltritl  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand  ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
\\  ere  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  ft-olic  mood 
Show'd  the  clastic  spring  of  blood  ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  turn'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light, 
From  Falstaff's  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jaques'  mor^l  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain  ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV, 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound, 
But  loved  the  (piiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake; 
In  Deepdale's  ro'.itude  to  lie,  ■; 

^Vhere  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky; 
To  climb  (^atcastle's  di/,/y  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  stek. 
Such  was  his  wont  ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  m  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
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For  his  wns  tninstrol's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  im'e.ichablc,  uiitaiiglit ; 
He  loved— his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flaine; 
Vainly  I.e  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again  ; 
Silent  he  loved— in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  m  his  phr::ce. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
"Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  strat;;gems  and  care, 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  ma/.e  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXVII. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breist; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  luipe  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave  ; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard, 
And  pi-aise,  the  poet's  best  reward  ! 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framccl  or  loved  ; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  ilamc 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due, 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIII. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand, 
\\'  hen  war's  loud  summons  waked  the  land. 
Three  bannei-s,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo-forboding  peasant  sees  ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bortk'ring  Sctjfs  incursion  bold  ; 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride. 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  Ixanks, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  I'arls, 
A\'ho  drew  the  sword  for  ro\al  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeby's  bride. 


Though  long  before  the  civil  fray', 
In  peaceful  grave  tl.e  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band, 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command  ; 
While  \\  yclirte,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field,  . 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Limedale  powers^ 
And  for  the  Commons  b.e'.d  the  towers. 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  s:de,  in  evening  grey, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy, 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  e\"e ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing,  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse: 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say. 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last, — ■ 
Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past ! 
Recording  each  expression  free. 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Each  fiiendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 
All  this  is  o'er — but  still  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green. 
To  \\atch  Matilda's  wonted  round. 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  ser\es  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour, 
U'hen  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower  ; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past. 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast. 
"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope?"  he  said  j 
"  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade." 
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XXX. 


Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 

For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 

Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 

Ot  present  woe  and  ills  to  come, 

While  still  he  turn'd  impatient  ear 

I'rom  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 

Gentle,  mdifferent,  and  subdued, 

In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  view'd 

Each  outward  change  ot  ill  and  good : 

But  Wiltrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild, 

W  as  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayv.-ard  child; 

in  lier  bright  car  sh.c  bade  iiim  ride. 

With  one  fan"  form  to  grace  his  side, 

Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 

Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 

Bathed  in  1  er  dews  his  languid  head, 

Fier  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 

For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 

\\  hich  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 

And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  tree 

From  every  stern  reality. 

Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 

Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins. 
Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 
The  mind  to  strengtiien  and  anneal, 
AV'hile  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
F{ow  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd  ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game, 
\\'  hene'er  we  shoot  by  F\aucy's  aim  ; 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret  ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 


While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transtorm'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss,' 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 
More  wouldst  thou  know — yon   tower 

survey, 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day,  . 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam, 
And  yon  thin  form  ! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ; 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  liaii , 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mourntul  air. — . 
See,  he  looks  up  ;— a  v>oful  smile 
Lightens  his  wo- worn  cheek  a  while, — 
'Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 
To  gild  the  ruin  slie  has  wrought ; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamers  pain, 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 
V'ain  hope  !  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast; 
Another  h.our  must  wear  away, 
F'.re  the  F'ast  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark  !  to  waste  that  weaiy  hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIII. 

Soiig. 
TO   THE    MOOX. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  ! 
Hail,though  the  mists  that  o'erthee stream 

Lentl  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  ! 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below. 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe!'     : 

Fair  Queen  !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 
As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side    ■ 
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3'".acn  little  cloud  that  (iimni'd  tliy  brow 
Did  thon  aii  angel's  beauty  hide. 

And  of  tlie  shades  I  then  could  chide, 
Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 

Tor,  while  a  softer  str.iin  I  tried, 
They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  ilid  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

\\  as  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 
By  two  tond  lovers  only  seen, 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well, 
Or  sleepnig  on  their  mossy  cell, 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright, 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night! 

XXXIV^ 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour ! 
A  voice  I — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
"With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 
Kresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
'<■  W  ilfrid  !  — -what,  not  to  sleep  address'd  ? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Alarston-moor  ; 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 
For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way, 
In  every  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "Take  thy  sword! 
Bertram  is — what  I  must  not  tell. 
^  hear  his  hasty  step— farewell  I" 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear, 
}3ut  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  la\-, 
^^'aited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 


Hut,  west  ward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swellj 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  la\'  dark  afar; 
\\  hile,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  proud  Rarnartl's  banner'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  loveh'  vale. 


What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower 

high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye! — 
Far  sweeping  to  tiie  east,  he  sees 
Down  hisdecp  woods  the  courseofTees," 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  he  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone. 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side, 
Reclines  liim  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
A\'here  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
\\'cars  with  his  rage  n  )  common  foe; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mounil,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemn'd  to  mine  a  channell'd  way, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

HI. 

Nor  Tecs  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 

Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

P-^ach  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam: 

Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers. 

Salutes  ])n)ud  Raby's  battled  tov.ers  ; 

The  rural  bn)()k  of  Fgliston, 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son  ; 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

\\"e  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song  ; 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 

And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child. 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 

Romantic  Decpdale's  slender  rill. 

A\'ho  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd. 

Yet  long'd  for  Roslin's  magic  glade  ? 
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\\'ho,  wandering  there,  h.ith  sought  to 

change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stern  and  strange, 
M'here  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are 

sent  ? 
Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 
Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays. 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days  ; 
'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the 

cave, 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave; 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band, 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land, 
To  lend  each  scene  the  intei-est  high 
\\'hich  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which   sun-rise   shows   fi'om   Barnard's 

height, 
But  from  tlie  towers,  preventing  day. 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way, 
While  Tnisty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale. 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  oi  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won  ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 
And  l''g]iston's  grey  ruins  pass'd  ;'-' 
liach  on  his  own  deep  visions  IxMit, 
Silent  <uul  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood. 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude; 
"W'ell  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

V. 

Stern  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way. 
Through   Rokebv's  park  and  chase  that 

lay,  ; 

And,  skirting  high  the  valley  s  ridge, 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge, 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  spr.ce  and  uncon fined, 


As,  'scaped   fiom  Brignall's  daik-wood 

glen. 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  h!s  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound, 
Raised  by  that  Legion'^  long  renown'd. 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
"  Stern  sons  of  war  !"  sad  Wilfriii  sigh'd, 
"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone!" — 
This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VI. 

of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high'^ 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
O  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 
Beside  him  through  th.c  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road  ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks, 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest. 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
St.md  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
\'et  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay. 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VIL 

The  open  vale  is  soon  passed  o'er, 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 
Sinking  'mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode!'* 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell, 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
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It  sccm'd  some  moimtain,  rnit  and  riven,  [ 

A  chanm.1  for  the  stream  had  jiiven, 

So  high  the  dirt's  of  limestone  grey 

Hung  beetling  o'er  the  toirent's  way, 

Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 

A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 

AN' here  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and 

wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  toirent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  fh'ngs  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
e'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  t'oam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  fi-ail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain! 

Vlil. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
A\'ere  now  al!  naked,  wild,  and  grey. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven, 
The  shiver "d  rocks  ascend  to  heaven  ; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swath'd  their  breast, 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
\\'hen  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arch'd  halls  rcturn'd  their  shout ; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar. 
And  such  the  echoes  fj-om  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners'  gleam, 
AN'aved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 
liut  leave  between  no  sunny  nie.Kl, 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand, 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand ; 
Forming  such  waiTn  and  dry  retreat, 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat, 
A\'here  hermit  v.-andering  fi-om  his  cell, 
His  rosary  migh.t  love  to  tell. 


But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  rivef,  grcAv 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 

AA'ith  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  grt^?n. 

Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast, 

The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  bhst ; 

For  never  knew  that  swarth\-  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  fan^ies  love; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower. 

Arose  within  its  baleful  bower: 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  fi-om  the  leaves. 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast.  " 

Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill,  ■ 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still. 

Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 

Some   straggling   beams  through  copcc- 

wood  glide; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingles  deep  and  funeral  shade, 
\\'ith  the  bright  tints  of  early  day. 
Which, glimmering  through  theivy  spray^ 
On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  de'.l ; 
For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 
Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logsblazehigh  and  v>-ide, 
Such  \\-onders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher. 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 
As  louder  moans  the  \\'intry  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  .Mortham  glade; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had 

given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  Heaven, 
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Whtle  Wilfrid's  tomi  had  seem'd  to  glide  j 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XL 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone  \ 

Are  these  unearthly  teiTors  known  ;  | 

For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined  j 

Is  Ihis  vain  ague  of  the  mind  : 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard,  j 

'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd, 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd: 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth  ; 
Learn'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gak-, 
Full  sweird  the  vessel's  steady  sail, 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
\Vhat  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar,'" 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  FJmo's  light  ;'<" 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm  ,• 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsail  )ard, 
And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale;''^ 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  \\rcck  and  woe. 

XII. 
Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  orlcey,''-* 
AVhere  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucaniei-, 


Whose  light-arm'd  shallop  anchor'd  lay 

In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 

The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain 

Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 

The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare, 

Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer, 

Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 

Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 

To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey,       ' 

A  legend  for  another  bay. 

XIII. 

Thus,  as  a  mr.n,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes  ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form, 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm, 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread, 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover'd  'twixt  h.orror  and  remorse  ; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press'd, 
As  \\  ilfrid  sudden  he  address'd :  — 
"  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trode 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad  ; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  our  way; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'tl  to  Ike, 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou  ? — 1  s  our  path  way-laid .' 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd? 

If  so" Ere,  starting  from  his  dream, 

That  turn'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 
"\\'hate'cr    thou   art,    thou    now  shalt 

stand;" 
And  forth  he  darted,  suord  in  hand. 

XIV. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  his  wrath. 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  cliffs;   his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement; 
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Straining  e^ch  sinew  to  ascend, 
F"oot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 
Wilfrid,  all  di/.zy  with  dismay, 
Views  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way; 
Now  to  the  oak's  warp"d  roots  heelings, 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings, 
Now,  like  the  wi!d-go:it,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air,- 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough. 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank, 
And  by  the  stones  spurn 'd  fi-om  the  bank, 
And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest, 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See!  he  emerges!  — desperate  now 

All  farther  cours? — Yon  beetling  brow, 

In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 

What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb? 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp. 

Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp: 

Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 

Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 

balanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 

He  strains  h:s  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 

Just  as  the  dangerous  s'.retch  he  makes, 

By  Heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes! 

Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 

It  sways,  .  .  it  loosens,  .  .  it  descends! 

And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 

Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copscwood  spray. 

Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  delll — 

Fell  it  alone? — alone  it  fell. 

Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 

The  hardy  liertram's  falling  weight 

He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 

And' on  the  top  unharm'd  he  stands! — 

XVI. 

"Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued; 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd, 

Rude  steps  ascending  fit)m  the  dell 

Render'd  the  clifis  accessible. 

By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 

The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain'd, 

And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood, 

Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood.-" 
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[ 'Twas  a  fair  scene!  the  sunbeam  la/ 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey: 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred; 
\\'hile  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

XVIU 

'Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay; 
That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  cill, 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gale, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared: 
In  the  vo'd  offices  around. 
Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound; 
Nor  eager  'iteed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay; 
l-ntrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 
\\"as  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care, 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead; 
For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument. 
Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device; 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

"  It  vanish'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  "  'twas  lost— . 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  tleem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
"Lis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid; 
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But  weightier  reasons  may  be  giiess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stern  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake; 
Adventurous  hearts!  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Their  English  steel  tor  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say, 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 
But  seek  some  charnel,  wlien,  at  full, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull- 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  hid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep  ;-' 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  charnel  ? — kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  his  tale.     Its  truth,  I  ween, 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scorn'd  the  legend  wild, 
[n  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled, 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  ; 
liut  yet  of  Ik^rtram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vancpiish'd,  never  qv.ite  suppress'dj 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell, 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — - 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke; 
"  'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to 

head! 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 
Misshape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mort  ham,  right 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." — 
*' Thou  slay  him? — thou?" — With  con- 
scious start 
He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heart — 
"  I  slew  him?  —  I! — I  had  forgot 
Thouj  striplingj  kncw'st  not  of  the  plot. 


But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  him ;   I !   for  thankless  pride ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 
Averse  to  every  active  part. 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrunk,  and  turn'd  from  toll, 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire, 
Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 
Hisblood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax'dstrong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame. 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood: 
And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood, 
On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand. 
Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
"Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt 

sold, 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  hoi  take  spear  and  sword! 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  I" 

XXI. 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell. 

Stood  Bertram — Itseem'd  miracle. 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham. 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 

The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke  ■ 

To  wrench    the   sword   from   \^  ilfrid's 

hand. 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sar.d, 
Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 
Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore; 
But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 
To  end  his  life,  l.is  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between. 
Parries  the  fast-descending  blov. 
And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 
Nor  then  unscabbarde.l  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand, 
^\'ith  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight,   ' 
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*'  Go,  and  repent,"  ho  said,  "  whiletime 
Is^'ivcn  thcc;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXII. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision  Bertram  ea/ed  1 
Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high. 
His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye, 
His  look  and  accent  of  command, 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand, 
His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall. 
His  war-bleach'd  locks — "twas  Mortham 

all. 
Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 
A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 
His  wavering  faith  received  not  c]uite 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 
But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  loid,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 
What  spectre  can  the  charnel  send, 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ? 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 
\\  hen  Risingham,  for  many  a  day, 
Hadmarch'dand  fought  beneath  his  sway, 
Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face. 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  p:ice  ; 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  ofl  on  Mortham  stared, 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard, 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd ; — 
Nor  longer  there  tlie  warrior  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ; 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives." 

XXIII. 

Still  rung  these  words  in  \\'ilfrid's  car. 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear; 
AX'hen  ni-arer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 
Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 
Rcin'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 
*'  Whence  these  p.ile  looks,  my  son  ?"  he 

said : 
"V^'here's  Bertram?— W1iv  that  naked 

blade  ?" 
\\'ilfrid  ambi.p-uously  replied, 
(For  .Mortham's  char^'e  his  honour  tied,) 


"  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 
Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  ! 
Even  now  we  fought — but,  when  )oui 

tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 
In  Wyclifie's  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear  ; 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke. 
And  his  lip  cjuiver'd  as  he  spoke : — 

XXIV. 

"  A  m.urderer!— Pb.ilip  Mortham  died 

Am:d  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 

W  ilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  ! 

Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 

Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 

Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 

A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 

Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried; 

That  morn,  an  embassy  of  weight 

He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 

And  follow'd  now  in  W  yclif^e's  train. 

An  answer  for  his  U)rd  to  gain. 

His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 

An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 

Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 

Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply  ; 

He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 

(His  the  old  faith) — then  burst  restraint. 

XXV. 

"  Yes !   I  beheld  his  bloody  fall 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball, 
Just  when  1  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hope !  with  Mortham's  lord 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  ? 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace? 
No!  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'laruin  bell  ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell  ! 
Meantime  disperse— ride,  gallants,  ride! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be,  ' 

That  honours  Mortham's  memory, 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me ! 
Flsi'  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  !" 
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Insta'it  to  eartli  young  REmroxD  sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  ^^'yclif^e's  band, 
A\'ho  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  busiiins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 
The    green-wood   gain'd,   the   footsteps 

traced. 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
*' To  cover,  hark  !"' — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"  Suspicion  !  yes — pursue  him,  fly — 
]Uit  venture  not,  in  useless  strite, 
On  rufhan  desperate  of  his  life, 
AN  hoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  ! 
Pi\e  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  !" 

XXVH. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 
"With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  hre, 
And  emulous  of  fame.- — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir? 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  : — 
Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree, 
AVith  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knee, 
And   clenched   teeth,    and   close-clasp'd 

hands, 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  ! 
His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air. 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 

What  vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 


On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 
F.nvied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ? 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,'--' 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  c:)pen'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb  ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  ot  hope  or  tear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  round, 
\\\\o  gather'd  at  the  'larum  sound  ; 
Fle  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  lool:  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 
For  one  sharp  death-sliot  from  the  wood  I 

XXIX. 

At  length,  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space, 

Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase: 

Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 

Return'd  the  troopers  one  by  one. 

\\  ilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 

All  trace  was  los:;  of  Iknlram's  way. 

Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood. 

The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 

O,  fatal  doom  ot  human  race  ! 

W  hat  tyi'ant  passions  passions  ch.ase  : 

Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone. 

Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne; 

The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 

They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply : — 
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"  Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound! 
And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found, 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
V\\\.\\  Redmond,  or  with  Risingliam. — 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  .' 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 
Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 
And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase,- 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command- - 
Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand  ; 
His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd^ 
Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid. 
While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 
\\'hene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh, 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye; 
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Vet  doubts  s!ie  stiil  to  tentlcr  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  aa*  strong  signs! — yet  wherefore 

sigh, 
And  wipe,  effeminate,  lliine  eye  ? 
Thine  hhall  she  be,  if  thoi:  attend 
The  counsels  ot  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

*'  Scarce  wert  tliou  i;one,   when  peep  of 

hght 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  turn'd  the  dt)ubtful  tide, 
And  conquest  blcss'd  the  riglittul  side; 
Three  tiiousiuid  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Rupert  and  that  bold  .Marquis  fled  ; 
Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late, 
.Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge, 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large; 
Redmond,  his  page,  airivedto  say 
He  reaches  liarnard's  towers  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 
L'niess  that  maid  compound  with  thee  !-^ 
Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer, 
While  her   soul  floats  'twixt  hope   and 

fear ; 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 
Pride,  prLjudice,  and  modesty. 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea  ; 
And  the  bold  swain,  wiio  plies  his  oar, 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 
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CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind, 
less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  filcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
^\'atelu■s  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair  ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare  ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
Th?  wolf  devpurs  the  fleecy  darn : 


Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  sp;;re, 
.Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
.And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man  ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son, 
.\t  first  the  bloody  g<une  begun. 

II. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way,** 
.■\iid  knows  in  distant  forest  far 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war  ; 
He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 
To  batfle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 
Where  swampy  streams  through   rudies 

Now  covering  with  the  wither  d  leaves 
The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives : 
He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guile. 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile. 
As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
.•\rose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
InRedesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesm^jn  dared. 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair high, 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry,-'' 
.Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 
.\nd  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved. 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

III. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar. 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
The  sharpen 'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh  ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripp'd  the  Charib's  rapid  race; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb, 
To  leap,  to  cliinb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  iiiured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air, 
Nor  less  contirm'tl  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  antl  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
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On  Afawaca's  desert  shoi-e, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar, 
A\  hen  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried, 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 

*Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  pace, 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race, 
Oft  doubling  back  in  ma/y  train, 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 
Now  clonib  the  rocks  projecting  high. 
To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye ; 
Now  sought  the  strcain,  whose  brawling 

sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
15 ut  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 
There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  speai^s; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew, 
He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  h.alloo, 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
'Twas  then -like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'(^ounter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 
V>Y  clashing  arms  and  torches"  dare, 
\\  ho  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 
'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes: 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stern, 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy. 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.-'" 

W 

Then  Bertram  m:ght  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase; 
\\  ho  paused  to  list  for  every  sound, 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushmg  on  with  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye; 
Twas  Redmond— by  the  locks  that  fly 
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^  Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 

speak. 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen  ; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  Hnd, 
F'or  PvCdmonds  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 
The  charm  of  regularity  ; 
But  every  ieatuj-e  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour  : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly, 
Danced  laughing  in  liis  light-blue  eye ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  tire. 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire; 
(^r  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined, 
When  joy  and  soirow  mingle  near. 
And  hope's  bright  wings  arc  check'd  by 

fear. 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down, 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown  ; 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 
With  every  change  his  features  play'd, 
As  aspens  sho\v  the  light  and  shade. 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  young  Redmoml  knew: 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew. 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead, 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led  ; 
For  never  lelt  his  soul  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low, 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause  ; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause » 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer, 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace, 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start. 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  ! 
But  Redmond  turn'd  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 

IS 
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And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen, 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  preen. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 
When  rovinj:  hunters  beat  the  brake, 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye, 
Prepared,  if  haxlless  step  draw  nigh, 
With  forketl  tongue  ami  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang  ; 
Hut  if  the  intruders  turn  aside, 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide, 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind, 
Some  undisturb'd  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 
"  Redmond  O'Ncale  !   were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try, 
W  ith  not  a  second  here  to  sec, 
But  the  grey  clifVand  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud  ! 
No  !   nor  e'er  try  its  melting  ]X)wer 
Again  m  inaiden's  summer  bower." 
Kluded,  now  behind  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  taint,  each  hostile  cry  ; 
He  stantls  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  cjuiet  smiled. 

VIII. 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart, 
Kar  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start, 
And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows, 
Refused  his  weary  frame  lejiose. 
'Twas  silence  all  — he  laid  him  down, 
AN' here  purple  heath  profusely  sfrouii. 
And  throatwort,  with  its  azure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide  , 
Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun, 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 


Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Albin's  mountain-dia:lem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play, 

He  turn  d  his  weary  eyes  away. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its   huge,  square    cliffs  throujh  shaggy 

wood. 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 
Rcar'tl  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  ha/el  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 
And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 
That  fill'd  stern  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 

IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread, 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seem'd  it,  I\Iortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  ixnenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 
Revenge  on  \\  ilfrid — on  his  sire 
Retloubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  ! — 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Fnemy  of  man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  I-'' 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  lire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made, 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 
\'o  deeper  cloutls  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground  ; — • 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art. 
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X. 


Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  t>heme, 
Came  Moitham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  ? 
Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 
That  very  .Mortham  whom  he  slew  ? 
Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear"d 
The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  ? — - 
To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent, 
His  eyes,  that  on  the  clifFwere  bent, 
'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 
Like    sunbeam   flash'd   from    sword   or 

lance. 
At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 
]5ut  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 
He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 
He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 
The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 
As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 
He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  arountl, 
Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 
'Tvvas  but,  lie  thought,  some  fitful  beam, 
Glanced    sudden    from     the     sparkling 

stream  ; 
Then  phmged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again, 
Until  a  voice  behind  iiim  cried, 
"  Bertram  !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand  ; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood : 
"  Guy  Denzil  ! — is  it  thou  r"  he  said  ; 
"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  ? — 
Stand  back  a  space  ! — thy  purpose  show, 
^^  hetiier  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzifs  name 
From    Rokeby's   band   was    la/.ed    with 

shame." — 
"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Nea'.e, 
^\'ho  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal, 
Of  my  marautling  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.-'-^ 
I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive, 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive, 
Suits  ill  my  mood  ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risinghain, 


'  Who  watched  with  me  in  midnight  dark, 
To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 
How  think'st  thou  ?" — "  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose out  ; 
I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt." — 

XIL 

"  Then,  list. — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crcvv 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
Glean'd  from  both  factions — Roundheads, 

freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
^\  iser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold, 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said  ; 
For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-laid, 
Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies. 
Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 
Join  then  with  us  : — though  wild  debate 
And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state. 
Each  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow, 
\\  ill  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou." — ^ 

xiir. 

"  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  passion- 

stirr'd, 
"  I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  ! 
\\  hat  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command, 
But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  ? 
This  Denzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil, 
Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 
Well,  be  it  so  !  each  knave  and  i'ool       .' 
Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool." — 
Aloud,  "  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 
But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie?"— 
"  Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Denzil  said; 
"  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed, 
Whei'e  rists  yonder  cliff"  so  grey." — 
"  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram, "  lead  the  way." 
Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure;  • 
Guy  Denzil's  taith  was  never  pure." 
He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they 

went;        .      .  .   . 
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And,  wlun  they  rcach'd  th^  farther  shore, 
They  stood  the  lo;ic!>-  cliff  before. 

XIV 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rojk  a  murmur'd  din  , 
Hut  when  (}uy  pull'd  the  wilchn;.:  spray, 
And  brambles,  from  its  base  away, 
He  saw,  appe.inng  to  the  an-, 
A  httle  entrance,  low  and  square, 
Like  opening;  cell  of  hermit  lone, 
Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 
Here  enterd  Den/.il,  Bertram  here; 
A. id  loud  and  louder  on  then-  ear, 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Resounded  shouts  ol  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  okl,  the  cav.M-n  strait  and  rude, 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd  ; 
And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave, 
E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,'"' 
Where,  tar  withm  the  darksome  rift, 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade, 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
'J'ne  banc]uet-hall  and  fortress  too, 
Of  Den/.il  and  his  desperate  crew. — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept; 
I'here,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 
Stin  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retain'd  ; 
Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
\\  ith  vain  rep  ning  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  w.iitcd  near 
SoiTow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  fren/y  driven, 
"W  ith  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven  ; 
A\'hile  Bertram  shou'd,  amiil  the  crew. 
The  .Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV, 

Hark  !  the  loud  revel  wakcc  again, 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
)k>hold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp, 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  tleeply  stamp'cl  her  br.md  and  stain. 
See  yon  pale  strii)ling  !    when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy  I 


Now,  'gainst  the  vault'r,  rude  Walls  Teclliiedj 
An  early  nnage  fills  his  mind: 
The  cottage,  once  liis  sire's,  he  sees, 
Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 
He   views    sweet    W  inston's   woodland 

scene. 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gain  ford-green. 
A  tear  is  springing— but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 
Hath  to  loud  kuighter  stirr'd  the  rest. 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat. 
Fast  flivS  his  dream — with  dauntless  air, 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd : 
And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he, 
The  liff       all  their  revelry, 
Peals  his  IlikI  song ! — The  musehas  found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 
'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 
XN'ith  desperate  merriment  he  sung, 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remoi-se's  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

Song. 

O,  Rrignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
.\  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

^\■as  singing  merrily, — 

CKOUUS. 

"  O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair 
Anil  Greta  \\-oods  are  green  ; 

I'd  rather  rove  with  lulmund  there, 
Than  reign  oiu"  luiglish  queen." — 

"  If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 
To  li^ave  both  tower  and  town. 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 
That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  \ 


And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shait  thou  speed 

As  blithe  as  Q_ueen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 
Antl  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

I'd  rather  love  with  Edmund  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVH. 

"  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHORUS. 
Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May! 

"  \\nth  burnish 'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." — 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
Bat  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 
*'  And,  O  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May! 

XVIII. 

"  Maiden  :  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  c'.ie  ! 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead, 

Were  better  mate  than  I  ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
\\'hat  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nur  think  what  we  arc  now. 
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"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green. 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
^^'ould  grace  a  summer  queen." 

\V  hen  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan, 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
\Vhen  it  should  gi\e  h;s  wishes  birth. 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  ! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wor.drous  tale  he  told : 

When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold; 

For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court. 

Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport  ; 

Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 

I  he  visionary  tales  of  eld  ! 

His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 

Ihe  unbeliever's  sneering  jest. 

"  'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "  for  sage  or  seer, 

To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear; 

Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renovvn'd, 

Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 

To  spectre  watciiing  treasured  hoard, 

As  bando::  keep^-  his  master's  roof. 

Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  ak^of, 

This  doubt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 

Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 

For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 

When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 

Thy  patron  won  on  Indi.ui  soil. 

By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spjil  ?" 

XX. 

At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 

Lower 'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 

He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Assert  or  of  an  airy  dream, 

.•\nd  g'lve  his  wr.Uh  another  tlicmei 
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"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "  though  lowly  laid, 
AN'ronp  not  the  memory  of  the  dead  ; 
YoY,  while  he  lived,  at  .Mortham's  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Den/.il,  shook  ! 
And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 
To  yon  fair  Rose  of  Allenford, 
I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten 'd  hound, 
^Vhose   back   the   huntsman's   lash  hath 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth  ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand, 
\\'hcn  Spain  waged  warfare   with   our 

land," 
Mark,  too— I  brook  no  idle  jeer, 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot, 
For  1  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored  ; 
Or  think'st  that  Moitham  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe?" 

XXI. 

Soon   quench'd   was   DcnzlTs    ill-timed 

mirth ; 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 
Than  venture  to  awake  to  (lame 
The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 
Submiss  he  answer'd, — "  Mortham's  mind, 
Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 
In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 
]5ut  since  return'd  from  over  sea, 
A  sullen  and  a  silent  mocd 
Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 
Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 
ToRokeby's  hospitable  hall, 
And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  morn 
Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 
Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  cmbrown'd, 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 
Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer; 
Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 
Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 
Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 
Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  hcir,- 


XXII. 

"  Destined  to  her  !  to  yon  slight  maid ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
1  fought,  my  patron's  wealth  to  save! — 
Denzil,  I  knew  iiim  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier, 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew. 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved, 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved  ; 
On  h's  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine ; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild ; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 
Then  scornful  turned  him  from  the  spcil  ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  \\ay 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory, 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 

"  I  loved  him  well — His  fearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
'Twas  I  that  wrangled  lor  his  right, 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  stonn  thrice  saved  his  life. 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — ^- 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee !    \\'ell  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  I 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst !"  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — - 
"Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Even  as  this  morn  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie!" 
He  paused — then,  calm  and  passion-frccd, 
Bad-  Dgnzij  with  his  tale  proceed, 
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XXIV. 
"Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well, 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  ! 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower, 
Whose  speech,  like   David's   harp,  had 

sway,     - 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved  ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mootl  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confcso'd 
To  his  tair  niece's  f  lithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life  ; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands, 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands. 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep, 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
Pondercus  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride. 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died."-  - 

XXV. 

"Then,  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain  ; 
I'.lse,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  neai^. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  antl  peace, 
For  pluniler'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greese? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared, 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared, 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
\Vith      Denzil's      bow,     at     midnight 

strung?" — 
"  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 
^\'hat  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  ? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." 


XXVI. 


"  'Tis  well ! — there's  vengeance    in    the 

thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scorn'd — If  met  by  chance. 
She  turn'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look  ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil ; — She  may  rue 
To  fmd  her  prophecy  fall  true ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain  ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold, 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold  ; 
Bear  off  the  plund:r,  and  the  dame, 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVH. 

"  Still  art  thou  Valour's  ventarous  son ! 

Yet  ponder  hnst  the  risk  to  run : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few; 

The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse" 

— "  Fool !  if  we  "olench  for  toys  like  these, 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize? 
Our  iiardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 
And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 
Tlie  earnings  of  his  sordid  day." — 
"  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear: 
In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 
Thou  wouldst  not  choose,   in  blindfold 

wratli, 
Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  •• 
List,  then  ; — for  vantage  or  assault. 
From  gikled  var.e  to  dungeon-vault, 
Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know: 
There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 
That  issues  at  a  secret  spot. 
By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 
Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 
On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 
That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd: 
l^hen,  vain  were  battlement  and  wai'd!" — 
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XXVIIL 

"Nowspcak'stthouwcll:— tomethcsamc, 
If  tovce  or  art  shall  urge  the  game; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind, 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
But,  hark  !  our  nierry-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  anottier  roundelay." — 

Soiig. 

*'  A  v.cary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thuiel 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  br.iid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  iloublet  of  the  Lineoln  green, — • 

No  more  of  nu-  vou  knew, 

My  love! 
Ko  more  of  me  you  knew. 

*'Thi3  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  I  OS"  IS  buddnig  tain  ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  ni  winter  snow, 

Kre  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turn'd  his  eharger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  '•'  Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love! 
And  adieu  fur  evermore." — '^ 

XXIX. 

'^  ^^'hat  youth  is  this,  your  band  among, 
The  best  lor  minstrelsy  and  song  ? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret," — • 
"  Edmund  of  W  inston  is  his  name; 
The  hamlet  soundetl  with  the  f.une 
Of  early  hopes  his  ehildhooil  gave, — 
Now  center'tl  all  in  Hrignall  cave  I 
1  watch  him  well — his  v.ayward  cours? 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  knv-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  lie  useful , — of  the  rest. 
By  hts,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  la\ , 
t)ft  a'd  llie  I- lie  hours  away. 


W  hen  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain." 

XXX. 

Song. 

ALLEN-A-DALE. 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
A  llen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  lor  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the 

winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle !  come,  heai  ken 

my  tale ! 
And  tell  me  thecraft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth*  prances  in 
pride. 

Ami  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale 
side. 

The  mere  for  his  net,  ar.d  the  land  for  his 
game, 

The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for 
the  tame. 

Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of 
the  vale, 

Are  less  free  to  Lord  D.icre  than  Allen-a- 
Dale! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 
Though  his  sjiiir  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade 

be  as  bright ; 
AlIen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord, 
Vet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  ilraw  at  his 

word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will 

v  lil. 
Who  at  Rere-cross^'  on  Stanmore  meets 

Allen-a-dale. 


*  The  ruins  of  Ravonswortli  Castle  stand 
ill  tlie  North  Riding-  of  Yorkshire,  about  three 
miles  from  tiie  town  of  Richmond,  and  ad- 
joining to  tlie  waste  called  the  Forest  of 
Arkingartli.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
powerful  family  of  Fitz-Hugh,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South, 
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Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household 

and  home : 
"Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand 

fair  on  the  hill, 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "shows  gal- 

lanter  still; 
Tis  the  blue  vault   of  heaven,  with   its 

crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles!"  said 
Allen-a-Dale. 

The  lather  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was 
stone ; 

They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him 
be  gone ; 

But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and 
their  cry: 

He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny 
black  eye. 

And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love- 
tale. 

And  the  vouth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen- 
a-Dale  ! 

XXXI. 

"  Thou  see'st  that,  whetiicr  sad  or  gay. 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
Hut  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

0  !   'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Kacli  dialect,  eacii  various  shape." 

'^  Nav,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 
Soft  I'wiioconu'i-.here  ?"— "  My trustyspy. 
Speak,   Hamlin!    hast   tliou    lodged  our 

deer  r' — ■" 
tt  I  i,ave— but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

1  watch'tl  her,  as  she  slowly  stray\l 
From  Egliston  up  Thorsgiil  glade ; 
liut  Wilfrid  Wyclifte  sought  her  side, 
And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 
Much,  as  it  seenr'd,  was  theirs  to  say: 
There's  time  to  pitcli  both  toil  and  |iet, 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 

A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Den/.il  teach; 
WHio,  turning  to  the  robber  band, 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CJNTO  rOURTH, 

I. 

When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke,''S 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
\^'here  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thunderingo'er  Caklron  and  High-Fore  •: 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name,^'^ 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Go.'ls  the  land  they  won. 
Then',  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine, 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line, 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stern  Father  of  the  Slain; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Siha's  spouse. 
Near  Stratfort'i  high  they  paid  their  vow:, 
Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  'Fhunderer's  name. 

II. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  crr'd,  I  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  everv  little  sunny  gl.u'.e. 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 
'  To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 
j  The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
(),  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
I  To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 
I  For  where  the  thicket  groups  recede, 
1  AndJthe  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead, 
!  The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
j  For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
I  Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown, 
Might  mal.j  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
i  While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
I  Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly; 
I  And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  azin-e-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 
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IIL 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade, 
in  tair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  sereen. 
Ho:u-y,  yet  haugi.ty,  iVouns  tiic  o.ik, 
Its  boughs  by  wcigiit  ot"  ages  broke; 
And  touei-s  erect,  in  sable  spne, 
The  pine-tree  seatlicd  by  lightning  tire; 
The  tirooping  ash  raid  birch,  between, 
Hang  their  lau-  tresses  o'er  the  green, 
And  all  beiK'ath,  at  random  grow 
Kach  coppice  dwart  of  varied  shou-, 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Romid  Him  of  Taniis  nobly  plann' 1, 
What  time  he  batle  proud  Athens  own 
On  .vlars's  Mount  tlie  God  unknown! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh, 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high: 
Then  rose  thesear-seam"d  veteran's  spear, 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 
A\'hilc  Ghildhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

IV, 

"  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said, 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
"  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
To  frientishi]-)  due,  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  \\  ilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  tliy  sister-friend  ; 
And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  farther  urge  thy  despeiate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft  ; 
\\'ellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown." 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed  ; 
Then  paused,  with   downcast  look  and 

eye, 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  scat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw, 
Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  av,e, 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
vJnmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved, 


V. 

\\7°athed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her 

hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair, 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 
vSo  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek, 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  ; 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  spoke^  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 
Or  when  ot  interest  was  express'd 
Aught  that  waked  feelmg  m  her  breast, 
The  mantlmg  blood  m  ready  play 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rismg  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resign'd  ; 
'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given, 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 
Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
But  days  of  war  and  civil  crime, 
Allow'd  but  ill  aich  festal  time. 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  fie^ld  her  father  ta'en, 
Her  friends  dispersed,  brave   Mortham 

slain. 
While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold, 
From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold. 
And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
W^ith  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 
All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid, 
To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VI. 

Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
\N  ho  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
III  English  blood  imbrued  hisstcelj^" 


ROKEBY. 
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Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 

The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 

To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 

And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil? 

But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 

When  that   brave   Marshal  fought  and 

died,-'3 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
'Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Morthan.  proved  their  might. 
There  had  they  f  illen  'mongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  lie  to  great  O'Neale  ■,^'> 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 
To  (juarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  moimtain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  s'lvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliRs  and  woods  could 

show, 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'il  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  iniransom'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Yeai-s  speed  away.     On  Rokcby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  slied ; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave, 
^^'hile  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main, 
"XN'agt^d  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night. 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd, 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  ciiimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
"When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  instant  rushed  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  givcle  b^  th?  fire. 


vni. 


His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head  ; 
On   leg  and   thigh,   close   stretch'd  and 

trim. 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb; 
In  saffron  d\ed,  a  linen  vest 
\\  as  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore. 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 
The  sno\v  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook, 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder 'd  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace, 
He  hasten 'd  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  loutcd  low, 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show, 
W  ith  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envov  of  some  barbarous  throne.^'    ■ 
"  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear  !    ■ 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son. 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand  ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul, 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  liowl  ! 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due, 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by, 
And  Fcrraught  will  contented  die. 

j  IX. 

H's  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
I  He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale  ; 
i  For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 

A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 

\'ain  was  all  aid— in  terror  wild, 
[And  son'0\v,  scre^im'd  the  orphan  Child 
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Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes,      1 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dyin\:  pain, 
He  blest  and  bK-st  him  oV-r  a'^'ain  ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hand^-  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  tlie  infant  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  Saint  to  watch  his  days  ; 
Then  ail  his  strength  together  drew, 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
"\\'hen  half  w;'.s  falter'd  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd, 
"  Bless  the  O'Neale:"  he  faintly  said, 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 

X. 

Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale  ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  (orced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  hid  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  .More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolf's  head. — 
'Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried, 
His  foster-father  was  h's  guiile,''- 
AVho,  m  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters  and  gifts  a  goodly  store  : 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood. 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length, 
And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  sti-ength 
just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Rencw'd  again  his  moaning  wild. 

XI. 

The  tear  down   childhood's  check  that 

flows, 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose; 
AN'hen  next  the  summer  bree/.e  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
A\'on  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled, 
^\'ith  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair. 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
AX' hen  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh; 
"Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guid<^ ; 


I  His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue, 
1  To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung, 
I  And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair, 
!  To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  children  still  were  hand  in  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XII. 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit  j 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man  ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunters  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun, 
'^"et  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime, 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb. 
And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail, 
W'here  yomig  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower, 
Is  alter'd.too,  and  knows  her  power; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  griin  wild-boar  fought  and  te'.l, 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung  ; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind ! 

XIII. 

I  But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 
Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 
And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit's  wild  I'omantic  glow. 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she 

fear'd, 
She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 
Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 
Together  they  explored  the  page        .  ,  ^ 
Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  s^ig^; 
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Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried, 
\Vhile  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away: 
Thus,  from  their  childhood,  blending  still 
Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill, 
An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove. 
But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 
But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name ; 
And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 
From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 
She    sometimes    blamed    the    good    old 

Knight, 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 
That  young  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  d'sguise 
A  nd  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ; 
'Tvvas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 
Hail  Rokeby's  favour  well  nigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 
To  school  her  tlisobedient  heart  : 
And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  lov(.'  he  never  can  subdue. 
15ut  fictions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware 
No  rebel's  son  s!iould  wed  his  heir  ; 
And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  barils  traditions  wild, 
Now  sought  the  lonely  \\ood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream. 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lanee. 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance  ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line. 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine," 
Shane-Dymas^'  wild,  and  Geraldine,'''' 
And  Connan-more,  who  vowed  his  race, 
I'or  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  born. 
Should    sheathe  the   sword  to  reap  the 

corn. 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew. 
And  brightcn'u  as  the  trumpet  blew. 


XV 


If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid, 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost ; 
Seek  the  North-Riding  broad  and  wide, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumbei  land, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand  ; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free, 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
\\\\.\\  frank  and  fearless  courtesy. 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son  ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done, 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  ot  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care, 
I  He  chose  that  lu)nour"d  flag  to  bear. 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree, 
In  that  t)ld  time,  to  chivalry.""' 
In  \\\c  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
j  The  honour'd  place  his  worth  ohtain'd, 
I  And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
I  Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 
I-5ut  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made, 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade, 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  piey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVII. 

'\\^hen  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
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A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closiiit:  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  tlie  turf  reclined, 
The  past  and  present  till'd  his  mind: 
''  It  was  not  thus,"  AtTection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  ! 
N;)t  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  b.uiner  and  the  brand, 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 
Tlieir  blades  three  hundred  wairiorsdrew. 
And,  winie  the  standard  I  unrolFd, 
Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour 

bold. 
\\  here  is  that  banner  now  ?  — its  pride 
Lies  'whelm'd  in  O use's  sullen  tide ! 
W  here  now  these  warriors  ? — in  their  gore, 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  ! 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand, 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand, 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  !" 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart  ; 
For  \\  ilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control, 
Hy  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain, 
Save  with  such  aid,  iiis  hopes  were  vain. — 
liut  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly, 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

XVIII. 


"  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 

How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  hall  ; 

A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 

Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 

A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 

My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 

The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space: 

l^ut  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 

I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd, 

His  fearful  confidence  confess'd  ; 

And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 

Examples  of  that  agony, 

"Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 

And  wreck,  the  structure  of  the  brai.n. 


1  He  had  the  awful  poVver  to  know 
The  approachmg  mental  overthrow, 
And  while  his  mmd  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 
The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes. 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conccal'd, 
Till  armnig  tor  the  civil  field  ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 
W' ith  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." — 

XIX. 

mortiiam's  history. 

"  Matilda  !  thou  hast  seen  me  start, 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart. 
When  it  has  hapd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past  5 
But  I  ! — my  youth  \\as  rash  and  vain. 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend  1 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  ! 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  ! 
Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  ? 
Or,  while  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce, 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse, 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert, 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warin  in  heart ! 


XX. 

"  Yes,  she  was  fair  1— Matilda,  thou 
Kast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  ! 
\\'e  wedded  secret — there  \\-as  need— 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed  j 


ROK^BY. 


And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  sliecame, 
W^e  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar, 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  war, 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  miknown, 
To  all  but  one  dear  frien  .1  alone, 
One  darling  friend  — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget, 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 
I'ngrateful  to  God's  clemency. 
That  spared  me  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 

"  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 
Hut  on  her  husband's  finend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee, 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
A  lone  we  sat— the  flask  had  flow'd, 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
^V'hen  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
U'ith  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide. 
Cowering  beneath  tlie  verdant  screen, 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile. 
That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  ! 
Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artful  jxuise. 
Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood — 
'There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood  !' 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer  ; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance  ! )  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path. 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  ! 
I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  I  drew — ■ 
I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true! 
I  found  my  Editli's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms  ! 
He  came  in  secret  to  enquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 
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"  All  iled  my  rage— the  villain  first, 

Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed; 

He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 

To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 

The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 

Was  known  to  fe\\',  my  guilt  to  none  ; 

Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 

I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd  ; 

And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew, 

He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 

Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood, 

But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood!     ' 

There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 

A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 

Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 

Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fettei-s  woin — 

And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild, 

And  question'd  of  my  infant  child — 

(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 

A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  ?) — 

^\'ith  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 

That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 

Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 

And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 

My  faithless  fiiend,  and  none  but  he, 

Could  profit  by  this  villany; 

Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 

Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  ! 

He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 

Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found  ; 

And  over  distant  land  and  sea 

I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXUI. 

"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread, 
\<\\.\\  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife. 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much    then   I    learn'd,    and  much  can 

show, 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe. 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 
A   wretch,   whose  soitows   match'd  my 

own  !  — 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray, 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay  j 
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The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
AVhile,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd, 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 
There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  .Matilda,  as  thine  own  — 
*  Ah,  wretch  !'  it  said,  'what  makest  thou 

here, 
A\'hile  unavenged  my  bloody  bier, 
A\'hile  unprotected  I'ives  mine  heir, 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care  ?' 

XXIV. 

"  I  heard— obey'd — and  homeward  drew  • 

The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 

1  broujxht  at  time  of  need  to  aid 

My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay 't!. 

But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 

That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 

And   by   our    Lord's   dear    prayer    has 

taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face— Ive  heard  his  voice— 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child— 
As  he  disown'd  the'theft,  he  smiled  ! 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look, 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 
As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  !'— 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood— 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  ! 
Long  sutirance  is  one  oath  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  tlie  woful  tale  was  heard, 
^yhen  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'u. 
Lp  Redmond  sprung;  the  villain  Guv, 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back— he  durst  not  cross  h:s  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  ail  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw; 
*'  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  ! 
Yet  have  I  s?cn  thcc  mark  a  deer. 


Give  me  thy  carabine — I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVL 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreadmg  birch  and  hazels  through, 
Till  he  had  Redmond  full  ni  view  ; 
The  gun  he  levell'd— Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 
^^'hen  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young   Redmond's  death  had 
I  seen, 

!  But  twice  Matilda  came  between 
i  The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast, 
I  Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 
I  A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
1  But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore; 
j  "  It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd,  "shall  be  said, 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  .'" 
Then  moved  to  .seek  more  open  aim, 
i  Whiin  to  his  side  Guy  Den/il  came: 
"  Bertram,  forbear  !— we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse ! 
Wc  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 
Madm.nn  !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  fitend,  be  luled,  and  bear  thee  back  : 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track, 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  bro.ad.sword  in  his  hand." 
Bertram  look'd  up  ;   he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  \\'ithdrew, 
Thi-eaded  the  woodlands  undescried, 
-And  gained  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

XXVII. 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushmcnt. 
Heedless  and  unconcern 'd  they  sate. 
While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate; 
Heedless  and  uneoncern'd  remained. 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  re^ 
strain'dj 
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As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 
Nor   see   the    shelves    o'er   which    they 

glide, 
♦jnintenaipted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load, 
By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd, 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 
His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate; 
But  yet  he  pray'd  Matildas  care 
Might  sase  that  treasure  for  his  heir — 
His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved  ; 
In  frequent  vision,  he  averr'd. 
He  sa\^  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard  ; 
Then  aigucd  calm — had  murder  been, 
The  l;lood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen  ; 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  W  indermere  a  stranger  bark, 
\\  hose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild, 
Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 
While  these   faint   proofs    he   told  and 

press'd, 
Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast; 
Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain, 
It  warp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  brain. 

XXVIII. 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close: — 
*'  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  Hgiit, 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right. 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  di-aw 
My  sword  for  Gospel  and  lor  law  ;  — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside. 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide, 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  knisman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye, 
^\■ith  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
AVhen  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land  ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  hght  afar, 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 


XXIX. 


The   generous    youths,   who   well    had 

known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone. 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swened, 
Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deseiTed  ; 
Hut  W  ilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal 'd 
\\  hy  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 
In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 
Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 
That  slie  would  share  her  father's  cJI, 
His  partner  of  captivity, 
\\  hereer  his  prison-house  should  be ; 
Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby  hall, 
Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all, 
Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 
Had  now  no  safe-guard  for  the  wealth 
Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind, 
And  for  such  noble  usedcsign'd. 
"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 
W  ilftid  encjuircd  with  hasty  voice, 
"Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain, 
Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?" 
A  flutter 'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 
A  flutterd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hasten 'd  to  reply. 
For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye; — 
"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place  -, 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign "d 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 
Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  wh.ich 

sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tecs, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  giance, 
W  hat  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance; 
But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  liis  daughter's  care." 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 
And  stood  abash'd — then  answer 'd  grave : 
"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 
And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  ij'ght, 
i6 
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And  so  bc-stow  it  as  you  tkrm 

In  these  HI  clays  may  safest  seem." — 

*' Thanks,  ge'ntic  \\iltVicl,  thanks,"  she 

said : 
*'  O,  be  it  not  one  day  tlelay'd  ! 
And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid^ 
Ke  thou  thyself  content  to  Iiold, 
In  thine  own  keeping:,  Mortham's  jrt^ld, 
Safest  with  thee." — \\  hile  thus  she  spoke, 
jArm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 
The  same  of  w  hose  approach  afraid, 
The  rufilans  left  then-  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 
Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
*'\\'hat   mean'st   thou,   friend,"   voung 

Wyclifle  said, 
*'  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ?"— 
*'That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you  ; 
For  up  my  scpiadron  as  I  drew, 
To  exercise  oiu'  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Harninghame, 
A  stranger  toKI  you  were  waylaid, 
Surrounded,  ami  to  death  betray'd. 
He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 
A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obeyVl." 

XXXI. 

"Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Turnd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  ga/ed; 
^^  hile  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Den/il's  carabine  he  found; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warnmg  was  as  kind  as  true. 
"Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  deli.     It  was  agreed. 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair; 
At  nightfall  W  ilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  an.xious  heart. 


CAXTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

The  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  hie. 
(^Id  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill  , 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd, 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade, 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints,  which  brighter  hours  hadgivea 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 

II. 

The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades, 
Has  darlcer  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound, 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown, 
Imper\ious  now  to  fainter  light. 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 
And  with  congenial  munnurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream  ; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide, 
And  Tees  in  tleeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind, 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd. 
\\  ilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 
With  lighter  footstep  press'd  the  ground, 
And  often  paused  to  look  around  ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear, 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 
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Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver 'd  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head: 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay  j"*'" 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
^\'here  banners  the  invader  braved. 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved  ; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze, 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays  ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  lortress  turn'd  to  peaceful  Hall. 

IV 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta  en, 
Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again; 
The  court-yard  wall  show'd  marks  of  care, 
The  fall'n  defences  to  repair. 
Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand, 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 
The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air. 
And  not,  till  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar; 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch. 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state. 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  transom-shaftsof  stone, 
\\'hich  cross'd  the  latticed  oiiels,  shone, 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave. 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 
Nor  glimmering   arms    were    marshall'd 

seen, 
To  glance  those  silvan  sooils  between. 


Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Accomplish 'd  Rokeby's  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  ! 
■i'et  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
Cumbrous  of  size,  imcouth  to  sight. 
And  useless  in  the  rr.odirn  fight ! 
Like  veteran  relic  of  ttie  wars, 
hCnown  only  by  neglected  scars. 


Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared, 
And  tarried  but  for  AVilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold. 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  latc; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 
W  hat  time  the  midniglit- watch  was  set. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
^^'ith  \N'  ilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased, 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized, 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 
Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead;  'i" 

And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care         / 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

VL 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind, 

It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, — 

A  generous  thought,  at  once  imprcss'd 

On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 

From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look; 

A  nd — for  not  smal  I  had  been  her  fear 

Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 

A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
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They  clos.-d  beside  the  cliirnueys  blaze, 
And  talk'd  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  Uieir  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time, 
\Vorth  all  the  pleasures  ot  our  prime! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright. 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight, 
Bade  W'ilrrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  .Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laughcl  in  Redmond's  azure  eye". 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 
AN'ithout  a  glance  of  jealous  hate; 
The  maid  hei  lovers  sat  between, 
"With  open  brow  and  ec]ual  mien; — 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

VII. 
^^'hile  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm 'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd, 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 

Song. 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; — 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in!" 

But  the  stern  porter  answer  gave, 

AVith   "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling 

knave 
The  king  wants  soldiers;  war,  I  trow, 
"Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 
At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain. 

Song  resumed. 
"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field, 
.  Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart, 
"With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
F'-om  the  peaceful  minstrel-string," 


The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
"  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell. 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  jxart  so  well." 

VIII. 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look, 

The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took: 

"  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 

They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 

Hard  v\eie  his  task  to  seek  a  home 

More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come; 

And  for  his  faith  1  dare  engage — 

Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'cl  by  age; 

His  gate,  once  readily  display'd. 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 

Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 

Did  but  reluctantly  untold." 

"  O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime, 

An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 

Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour. 

Urging  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

He  may  relax: — Hark  to  his  strain!"— 

IX. 

Song  resumed. 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir. 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray ! 

"  Rokcby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard  : 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell. 
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If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  m  !"— 


"Hark!     Harpool     parleys  — theW     is 

hope," 
Said  Redmond,  "that  the  gate  will  ope." — 
— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  1  trow, 
Nought  know'st  thou  ot  the  Felon  Sow,"-"^ 
Quoth  Harpool,  "  nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam  d,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide  ; 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond  s  triars  to  make  a  feast. 
Of  Gilbert  Grifhnson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  ot  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain, 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  .Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph  : 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  ! 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 

X. 

Matilda  smiled  ;  "  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  ! 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare?" — 
"  C),  ask  me  not  ! — At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again, 
\\  hen  piacetl  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee. 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he,-"'-* 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne, 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stern, 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay, 
Lmger  around  the  livelong  day, 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstacy, 
And  feel  eaeh  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 
Ah,  Clandeboy!  thy  friendly  floor 
Slievc-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  morc;^" 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  bla/e, 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise  ! 
The  manthng  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth  ; 
Ail  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid, 


Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far. 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  !" 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside, 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  sofien'd  eye 

\\'as  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

"  It  is  the  will  ot  Heaven,"  she  said. 

"  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 

From   this  loved  home  with  lightsome 

heart. 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  h'om  my  infancy  was  dear? 
For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
A\  ere  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 
That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 
Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place; 
This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd. 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 
The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid  ; 
Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given, 
My  Redmond — 'tis  the  will  of  Heaven." 
Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 
Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 
For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 
In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 
Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice; 
But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 
To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 
Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power, 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek  ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  ! 
And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire, 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  frre, 
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While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, 
Recounts  the  tale  of  otiier  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ojie  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  eacli  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  W  yciiffe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ? — Nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad  ! — 1  jriiess  thy  thought, 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bou^'ht ; 
And  piyjr  Matilda,  landless  now, 
Has  not  a  g.irland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 
Mor  wander  more  in  Greta's  shades  ; 
Jiut  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
A\  ilt  a  short  prison- walk  allow, 
W  here  summer  flowers  grow   wild  at 

will. 
On  -Marwood-ehase  and  Toller  Hill;^' 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside, 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied  ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

The  Cypress  JVreath. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 
The  varnish'd  holly  "s  all  too  bright. 
The  May-llower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  L<idy,  weave  no  wreath  tor  me, 
.    Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
ANith  tendrils  ot  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  )'ew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due; 
The  myrtle  bough  l)ids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Alhin  hind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  lieath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew; 


On  favour'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  llower  she  loves  of  emerald  green— 
liut,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  pre- 
pare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves. 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But,  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell, 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough  ; 
Ikit,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now  I 
Stay  till  a  kw  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  lasi ! 
\\'hen  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pair/.ies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  tor  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

XIV. 

O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear. 
And   spoke  with   kind   and   blithesome 

cheer — 
"  No,  noble  Wilfrid  I  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay, 
Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  ft'iendship  and  of  love. 
I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive  s  state. 
Whose   hands  are    bound    by   honour's 

law, 
W  ho  wears  a  sworti  he  must  not  draw  ; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride. 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old. 
Bound  lor  the  halls  ot  barons  bold, 
Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we  d  seek, 
Fronr   Michael's    Mount  to    Skiddaw's 

Peak, 
Sun'ey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand, 
And  roam  grc^en  Erin's  lovely  land, 
\\'hilethou  thegentler  souls  should  move, 
^\'ith  lay  of  pity  and  oi  love. 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  sti'ain, 
\\'ould  sing  of  war  and  wamors  slain.   . 
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Old  England's  bards  were  vanquish 'd  then, 
And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthornden, 
And,  silenced  on  lernian  shore, 
M'Curtni's  harp  should  charm  no  more !" 
In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  wo-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

XV. 

"  But,"  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name, 

Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 

Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 

Hid  all  the  household,  too,  attend, 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend; 

1  know  their  taithtul  hearts  will  grieve, 

When  their  poor  M  istress  takes  her  leave ; 

So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  How 

To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 

The  harper  came  , — in  youth's  first  prime 

Himself  ;   in  mode  of  olden  time 

His  garb  was  i.ishion'd,  to  express 

Tiie  ancient  English  ininstrcl's  dress,'- 

A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 

AVith  gorget  closed  ol  silver  sheen  ; 

His  harp  m  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

It  seem'd  some  mascjuer's  quaint  array, 

For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XVI. 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seem'd  to  afi'ect  a  playful  ease ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind, 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
^'et  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look. 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
Ti)  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtile  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  (Mir  lovers, —  and  the  rest, 
^^'rapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
y\t  parting  of  their  Mistress  dcar^ 


Tear-blinded  to  the  Cast'.e-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall, 

XVII. 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone, 

\\'  hen  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 

As  erst  the  demon  lied  fi\)m  Saul. 

More  noble  glance  he  cast  around, 

Moiefice-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound, 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy ! 

Alas  !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er, 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar! 

His  sou!  resumed,  with  habit's  chain, 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain, 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  born, 

To  be  a  common  cm  se  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby'sMaid, 

\\\\\\  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved. 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVIII. 

Song. 
THE    HARP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 

My  childhood  scorn "d  each  childish  toy, 

Retired  from  all,  resei-ved  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 
Desjiised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unknown  ; — 
W  hat  should  m  y  soaring  views  make  good  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire: 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

And  praised  the  tone*; — 
What  could  ]iresinnptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst, 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 
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And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  lull'd  me  first, 

.My  Harp  alone ! 

^\'oe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  toe: — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low? 

My  Harp  alone! 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown  ; 
Vet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still ; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mnie  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  Harp  alone! 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  lay  I"  Matilda  said  ; 
Jiut  Harpooi  shook  his  old  grey  head, 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  seek  his  guard-room  "i  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed  ;   with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  strings  his  lingers  range. 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 
And    look'd    with    well-feign'd    fear 

around  ; — 
"  None  to  this  noble  housebelong," 
He    said,    "  that    would     a     i\Iinstrel 

wrong. 
Whose  fate  has  been,  tlnough  uood  and 

ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 
And  with  your  honour'd  leave,  would  fain 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took  ; 
And  Harpooi  stcjpp'd,  and  turn'd  to  hear 
A  dittv  of  the  Cavalier. 


XX. 

Song. 

THE   CAVALIER. 

W'hile  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was 

misty  and  grey. 
My  true  love  has  mounted  h's  steed  and 

away 
Over  hill,  (n'er  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er 

down  ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights 

for  the  Crown  ! 

He  has  doff 'd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast- 
plate to  bear, 

He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long 
ilowing  hair. 

From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broad- 
sword hangs  down, — • 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights 
for  the  Crown  ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broad- 
sword he  draws, 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his 
cause ; 

His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is 
renown, — 

God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes 
for  the  (Irown  I 

Thev  mav  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their 
'U  alier,  and  all 

The  loundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster 
Hall; 

But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's 
proud  town. 

That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  en- 
circled the  ("rown. 

There's  Dei  by  and  (Cavendish,  dread  of 
their  foes; 

There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scot- 
land's Montrose! 

W^ould  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and 
Massey,  and  Brown, 

\N'ith  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight 
for  the  Crown  ? 
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Now  joy  iQ  the  crest  of  the  brave  Ca- 
valier! 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his 
spear, 

Till  ni  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he 
may  drown, 

In  a  pledge  to  iair  England,  her  Church, 
and  her  Crown. 

XXI, 

"  Alasl"  Matilda  said,  "that  strain, 
Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain ! 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gathcr'd  round, 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound; 
But  now  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  ! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause, 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  late 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
\\'hile  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains, 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains: — 
And,  lend  thy  harp;   I  fain  would  try, 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  tather's  hall. 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall." 

XXII. 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took. — 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  ibrce  iinguess'd, 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppress'd, 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  fiiling  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye, — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  h's  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stern  invader's  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey; 


Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame, 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ? 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart : — ■ 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIII. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  vnideiined. 
His  soul,  like  baric  with  rudder  lost. 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost, 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour; 
And,  O  !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  ! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes.    . 

Song. 

THE    FAREWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song  : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray, 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt, 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  m.y  fathers  rear'd, 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend. 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 
Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
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Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 
W'e  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 

It  no  more  our  annals  show 
Battles  won  and  bannei  s  taken, 

Still  in  death,  deieat,  and  woe, 
Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour. 

Pi mces  own'd  our  tatliers'  aid  ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  I 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  constancy  abide, — 

Constancy's  the  gitt  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  m  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  liie  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  iace,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody  ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
Tiie  easy  dignity  ot  miea, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  iiad  these  alone 
H  is  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown  ; 
But  while  her  energy  ot  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined, 
Lenihng  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 
Giving  her  torm  new  majesty, — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  sccm'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream'd  ; 
AVhen,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone, 
Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 
Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 
Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state. 
Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 
By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

"  Such  was  my  vision  !"  Edmund  thought ; 
"  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peei  ? 


Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes? 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  laith, 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudtlen  death  I 
Have  1  done  this?  1  !  who  have  swore, 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad, 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode ! — • 
And  now — O  !  would  tliat  earth  would 

rive 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive! — 
Is  there  no  hope  ?     Is  all  then  lost  ? — 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post ! 
Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  Wmv  I 
He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gain  : 
By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say. 
Young  Wycli  tie's  troop  are  on  theirway — 
Alarm  precipitates  the  crime! 
My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time."— 
And  then,  in  accents  taint  and  low, 
He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 

XX  VH. 

Ballad. 

"  And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  ?'" 
Q^uoth  the  Friar  ot  orders  grey ; 

And  the  Rufhans  twain  replied  again, 
"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm." — 

"  Then  do  thine  office,  Friar  grey. 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free? 

Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night, 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee, 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentals  read. 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  ol  St,  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall''^ 

\\'ere  weeping  for  their  dame. 
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Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He   looks  pale  as    clay,    and  strives  to 
pray, 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way, 
He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey, 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

XXVIII. 

*'  Harper  !  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  ! 
A\'ellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern, 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stern  ; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it! — Redmond,  W  ilfrid,  look!  — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God  for  thy  mercy! — It  draws  near  !" 
She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride, 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd ;  then  made  a  stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand. 
Thunder 'd — "  Be  still,  upon  your  lives! — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives," 
Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 
In  silence^save  that  echo  dread 
Return'd  their  heavy  measured  tread. 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms    to  gleam,  their   plumes   to 

wave ; 
File  after  tile  in  order  pass. 
Like  forms  on  Bancpio's  mystic  glass. 
Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 
At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line, 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came. 
As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word, 
To  make  their  fata!  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew ; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  teiTor,  true, 
Their  pale  and  staitled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foea> 


"O,   haste   thee,    Wilfrid!"   Rcdm.ond 

cried ; 
"Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 
Bear  hence  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  siu'e  be  nigh — 

0  speak  not — dally  not— but  fly  I" 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  \aulted  passages  they  wind, 

In  Gothic  intricacy  twined; 

Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern-door, 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tr:~e, 

The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 

Renew'd  suspended  consciousness  ; — 

"  Where's  Redmond  ?"  eagerly  she  cries; 

"  Thou  answer'st  not — he  dies  !  he  dies  ! 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left! 

1  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man — his  dt)()m  is  seal'd  ! 
For  my    scorn "d  life,   which   thou   hast 

bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not." 

XXX. 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look, 
The  heart  of  \\'ilfrid  could  not  brook. 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  my  band  so  near, 
In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 
For    Redmond's   death   thou    shalt   not 

mourn. 
If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 
He  turn'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high, 
The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye; 
The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 
L^pon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 
"Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  !  all  aid  is  vain  !" 
He  heard,  but  turn'd  him  not  again ; 
He  reaches  now  the  postern-door, 
Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

}  XXXI. 

I  With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
[  Was  gender 'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear,  : 
jShe  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall,      ' 
'■Wiiose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
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Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed, 
AN'hile  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated  casement  gliminer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
A\"ho  lookd  upon  the  s<-ene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 
A\  hen  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came ! 
Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  within, 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-crash  and  maddening  cry, 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  !  — 
As  fill'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
More  red,   more  dark,   the  death-flash 

broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

XXXII. 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds. 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
''  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall !" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
Hut,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene, 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
\\  hen  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  tight ; 
And  Rokcby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Ot  Scotland's  and  of  Frin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore; 
( For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the' fight  O'Nealc, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
J^arken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death. 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows, 


And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell. 

XXXIII. 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'er  him  stood 
Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and 

blood, 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 
"  L'p,  comrades,  up  !   In  Rokeby  halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What!  taint  ye  for  their  savage  cry, 
O  r  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye  ? 
These  rafters  have  return "d  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even.-^' 
Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight, 
For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right  ! 
These  slaves !  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand, 
Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent  I 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came, 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
W  hen,  'mid  their  howling  conclavedriven, 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  rush'd  on — but  Harpool  clasp'd 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 
And  rouna  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  filld  the  dome. 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled. 
Bertram's  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more, 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar  ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban, 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 

XXXIV. 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold 
Than  e'er  fi-om  battle-lhunders  i^oU'd  ; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
^  To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
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Smothering    and    blindfold    grows 

tight— 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light  ! 
'Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame  ; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise — the  Castle  is  on  hre  ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand, 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  detined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined, 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure, 
Now,  swatli'd  within  the  sweeping  cloud, 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud  ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  hre  shines  uiddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare, 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air  ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken 'd  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 
And  pendant  arch  the  fire  Hash'd  strong, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign  ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread, 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled. 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain, 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  raftcr'd  roof. 
What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 
Thealarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  falls, 
The  warriors  hurry  fi"om  the  walls. 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  light, 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 
Each  struggling  felon  down  was  hew'd. 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood  ; 
But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung. 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 
Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand. 
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the  ]  Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en  ; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 


XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  .' — Soaring  high 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky  ; 
In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent. 
Red  from  his  penal  clement, 
To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  ! 
His  brandish 'd  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
Then  plung'd  among  opposing  spears ; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd. 
Received  and  foil'd  three  lances'  th-ust ; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood, 
Like    reeds  he   snapp'd   the   tough  ash- 
wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er, 

\\  hen  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 

Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 

H.id  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left, 

Deserted  there  by  all  his  train: 

But  Redmond  saw,  and  turn'd  again. — 

Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 

That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown, 

And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid; 

Matilda  held  his  drooping  head, 

Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 

Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 

He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 

"  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die!" 

No  more  he  said — for  now  with  speed 

Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed; 

The  ready  palfre\'s  stood  array'd, 

For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid ; 

Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 

One  leads  his  charter  bv  the  rein. 
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But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
\\  here  far  the  mansion  of  iier  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  lires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red; 
licneath,  m  sombre  light,  the  Hood 
Appear'd  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close, 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er, 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  more ! 


CAXTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

The  summer  r.un,  whose  early  power 
"Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  ha/el  eye; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-remember 'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length    of  frail   and    fire-scorch'd 

wall 
Once  screened  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 


So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span! 
Nor  /eal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
lieyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share thebuilder'sdoom ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb: 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 

Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's  (lame. 

On  Biignall  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 

The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 

The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag, 

The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 

Forth  from  his  den  the  t)tter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 

A  s  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 

W  ith  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen  "dears, 

Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool, 

Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 

Pcrch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 

Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye. 

That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

That  lofty  cliffy  of  pale  grey  stone, 

Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 

The  crag"s  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw; 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight, 

With  every  change  of  fitful  light; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 

Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  raca 

III. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay 'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
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Lower  and  lower  he  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more; 
And  by  the  clifi  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Methinks  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  iorm  and  face  ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale, 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse ! 
'Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  (lings  that  guilty  glance  around; 
'Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 
1 1  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
L'ntouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  grim'd  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  o'oscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer ; 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there, 
A  nd  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd  chair ; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd, 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd, 
W  hen  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Den/il  past. 
''To      Rokeby     treasure-vaults!"     they 

qiiafl  "d, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more! 
They     found     in    Rokeby    vaults   their 

doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  buniing  tomb! 


V. 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 

Doff'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise; 

And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  his  glee, 

\\  hen  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

"  O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 

He  cried,  "that  moved  my  folly  first; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws! 

Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  err — 

But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer! 

Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 

That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 

Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd   my 

heart, 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 
But  fatal  Mem.ory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 
W  hen  fiash'd  the  fire  and  roU'd  the  smoke ; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came, 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the   sword   and 
flame !  , 

My  fi-antic  flight, — the  lifted  brand,—    , 

That  angel's  interposing  hand  .' 

If,  for  my  life  fi-om  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  gr.iteful  meed  ! 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — he  turn'd,  nor  spoke  the  resf 

\T. 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hcailh. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 

Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore       ' 

The  entrails  of  the  cabin  floor, 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp, 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp  ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast. 

Then    shriek'd !— 'Twas    Bertram    held 

him  fast. 
"  Fear  not !"  he  said  ;  but  who  could  heal 
That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear 
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*' Fear  not! — By   Heaven,  he  shakes  as 

mueh 
As  partridge  in  th?  falcon's  clutch  :"' — ■ 
He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 
While  fi-om  the  opening  casket  roll'd 
A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 
Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 
Gazed  on  its  fasliion  and  device. 
Then,  cheernig  Edmund  as  lie  could, 
Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood: 
For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 
Qiiiver'd  with  terror's  agony, 
And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore, 
In  meditated  llight,  the  door. 
"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  '■'•from  danger  free: 
Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 
Chance  brings  me  hither;  hill  and  plain 
I've  sought  for  rehige-place  ni  vain. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 
W  hat   makest  thou  here  ?    what  mean? 

this  toy  ? 
Dcn/.il  and  thou,  T  mark'd,  were  ta'en  ; 
A\'hat  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 
I  deem'd,  long  since  on  lialiols  tower. 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and 

shower. 
Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark  !  nought 

e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 

"  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought  ; 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  W^yclifie  sought, 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 

"\Vith  Hx'd  and  penetrating  glance. 

'  Guy  Den/.il   art   thou   call'd  ?' — '  The 

same.' — 
*  At  Court  who  served  wild  Ikickinghame; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  V'illiers  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why^ 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 
Then  fought  for  Rokeby: — Have  I  guess'd 
My  prisoner  right  ?' — '  At  thy  behest.' — 
He  pausni  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone  ; — 


Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 
(>lose  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 
'  List  to  me,   Guy.     Thou  know'st  the 

great 
Have  frecjuent  need  of  what  they  hate  ; 
Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
\\  ere  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  ? 

VIII. 

"The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit, 
Prompted  his  lie — '  His  only  child 
Should    rest    his    pledge.' — The    Baron 

smiled. 
And  turn'd  to  me — 'Thou  art  his  son?' 
I  bowed — our  fetters  were  undone, 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son, 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won  ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been, 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 
^^^hose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed  ; 
Hut  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 
The  Knight  being  rendered  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 

"  He  scliool'd  us  in  a  weil-forged  talc. 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale. 
To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear; 
That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 
Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Den/.il's  zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
Proffer'tl  as  witness,  to  make  good, 
Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blooc' 
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I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners"  s;iiety  \\  ycliH'e  swoie  ; 

And  then— alas!  what  needs  there  more? 

I  knew  I  should  not  hve  to  say 

The  proffer  I  refused  that  day  ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loth  to  die, 

1  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy  !"' — 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  "  wa^•e^ing 

still, 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 
hut  what  fell  next  ?" — "Soon  as  at  large 
Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 
There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 
\\'as  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswalds  show'd  !      W  ith  loud  alarm 
He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm  ; 
From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post, 
He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost; 
Consign'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train ; 
W^arn'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
AVithin  his  limits,  to  appear 
To-morrcjw,  at  the  hour  ot  noon, 
111  the  high  church  at  Egliston." — 

X. 

"  Of  Egliston  !  — Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  "  as  the  night  closed  fast  ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam  d  around, 
1  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 
And  1  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scafi'old,  hung  with  sable  bai/e, 
W'hichthegrimlieadsman'sscenedispl.iy'd, 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done, 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  ; — 
She  loves  him  not — "tis  shrewdly  guess'il 
That  Redmontl  rules  the  damsel's  breast. 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

ViwX.  1  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still  ! 

How   camest  thou  to  thv  freedom  ?" — 

"  There 
Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 
In  midst  of  W  yclifte's  well-feign'd  rage, 
A  scroll  was  offer 'd  by  a  page, 
\\  ho  told,  a  mutTied  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 
He   broke   the   seal — his    cheek    show'd 

change, 
Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange  ; 


[The  mlm'c  passion  of  his  eye 

AVas  turn'd  to  actual  agony  ; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook, 
j  Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 
j  Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed  ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke, 
I  \Vhile  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke: — 

XI. 

!  "  '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age, 
Mortham — whom  all  mendeem'd  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea, 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
Mortham  has  'scaped  I  The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm'tl  the  rider  not."  " 
j  Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertrain  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 
"  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
1  He  mutter'd,  "■  may  be  surer  mark  !" 
I  Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
I  \\  ith  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 
"  W  vcliffe  went  on  :— <  Mark  with  what 

Mights 
I  Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes: — 

I  The  Idler. 

"  '  Ruler  of  Morlham's  destiny  ! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
C^nce  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
;  A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wile; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his 

own — 
Thou  gavest    the   word,    and   they   are 

flown. 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee: — To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised  ; — Restore  his  child  ! 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
biis  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  sec  Mortham  rise  again,' — 

XII. 

"  This  billet  while  the  Baron  read. 
His  ffiltering  accents  show'd  his  dread  ; 
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He  prcss'd  his  forehead  with  his  pahii, 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm  ; 

*  \Nild  as  tlie  winds,  as  billows  wild ! 
What  wot  1  of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 
Hither  Jie  brought  a  joyous  dame, 
Unknown  iier  lineage  or  her  name  : 
Her,  in  .some  frantic  fit,  he  slew  ; 
The  nursrc  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  fatlier's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 

And  .Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Den/.il's  cynic  sneer; — 

*  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  '  to  ease  his  patron's  heart! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  iMorliiam's just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  generous  wisli  is  fully  \von, — 
Redmond  O'Neale  is  Morthau/s  son.' — 

XIII. 
f 

*'  Up  starting  with  a  fren/ied  K)oic, 
His  clenched  hand  the  l^aron  shook  : 
'  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave, 
Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  ! 
Perchance   thou    wot'st    not,    Barnard's 

towers 
Haveracks,  of  strange  andghastly  jiowers.' 
])en/il,  who  well  his  safely  knew. 
Firmly  reioin'd,  '  1  tell  thee  true. 
Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  whicii  I,  untortured,  show. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night, 
AN'hen    early    snow      made     Stanmore 

white, 
That  very  night,  when  fust  of  all 
Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby  hall, 
It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 
Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 
—Demand  not  how  the  prize  1  hold  ! 
It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 
Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung, 
\\  ith  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  iiectl 
That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 


Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took, 

But  since  have  spelld  them  by  the  book, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Knn's  land 

Of  their  wild   speech   had   given   com* 

mand. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase    . 
And  language  those  of  other  days, 
Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  interloper's  prying  toil. 
The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clue. 

XIV. 

" '  Three  da)-s  since,  was  that  clue  re- 

veal'd. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd. 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd  ; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell, 
Mark,  then  :   Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
( ) f  old  O 'Neale  of  C landeboy  ; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled, 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatcli'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  sliould  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
W  hat  of  tiieir  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell. 
Lord  W'yclifTe  knows,  and  none  so  well. 

XV. 

"  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  in  their  luirture  wild. 
And  cill'd  him  murder'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse  ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  C  landeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came, 
Ami  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim, 
And  wrested  from  tiic  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
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!Jn<iblc  then,  amid  the  strife, 

To   guard  young  Redmond's  riglits   or 

life, 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored, 
W  ith  many  a  deep  conjuring  word, 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth. 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth  ; 
But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were 

laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obcy'd. 
How  he  was  ^\•ounded  by  the  way, 
1  need  not,  and  I  Kst  not  say.' — 

XVL 

•' '  A  wondrous  tale  !  and,  grant  it  true. 
What,'  Wyclitie  answer'd,  '  might  I  do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  biow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir; 
J^ut  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Xeale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 
Mal'gnant  to  our  rightful  cause, 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart  !' — They  whisper'd  long. 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong; — 
'  My  proofs  !   I  never  will,'  he  said, 
*  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Kor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows  ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
\\  here  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  fi'om  peril  and  from  band, 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  comm;nid  : 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train, 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main, 
i  hen,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thinethegoodly  land.' — 
— '  I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wyclitfc,  '  well ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell. 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err. 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shait  thou  have,  and  that  good  store. 
And  fi-eedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 


But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail. 
The  gibbet  fi^ees  thee  from  the  jail.' — 

xvn 

"  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
\\  hat  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  ? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh, 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie  ; 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid, 
By  all  he  scofFd  and  disobey "d. 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wyclifte  gave, 
\\  hom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 
\\  here  ThorsgiU's  forester  resides. 
(Then  chanced  it,  wandering  ni  the  gbdc, 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 
I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  tell, 
And  rcach'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 
"  Give  Oswald's  letter."— Bertram  read. 
And  tore  it  liercely  shred  by  shred: — 
*'  All  lies  and  villany  !  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 
And  train  him  0:1  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth. 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart !" — 

XVIII. 

"  It  needs  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said, 
"  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix.'d  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fi.x'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  t  c  evil  done  ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  sunive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." 
"  .And  Denzil  r" — "  Let  them  ply  the  rack 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  I 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 
\\'hat  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him, 
\\"hose  thi)ughtless  youth  he  led  astray, 
And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  \ 
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He  schoolM  mc  f.iiLli  and  vows  were  vain ; 
Now  let  my  master  leip  liis  gain." — 
"True,"   answer'd    Bertram,    "'tis    his 

meed  ; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
Hut  thou— thou  art  not  for  our  course, 
Hast  ^^iM-.,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 
And  he  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore, 
AVhilc  barks  unburden 'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communnig  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  halt"  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  lorehead  press'd, 
And  one  was  droppd  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  lorbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore; 
The  unaltered  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — ■ 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd, 
Resistlessly  on  ik-itram's  breast, — • 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves,  when  bree/.es  sleep  ; 
And  sorro\v  mi\'d  with  Edmund's  fear, 
Its  low  unbro'.en  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

*'  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  ta'e  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 
'T would  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In.  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool, 
That  sold  himself  base  W  yd i He's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Say,  Bertr.im  rues  his  fault ; — a  word, 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard: 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  daysj 
On  Qiiariana's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock, 


On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Tlat/eca  threw  ; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More    that    may    grace    his   comrade's 

bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate; 
A  priest  had  said,  '  Return,  repent !' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

XXI. 

"The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 
As  bodeful  <is  their  beacon- Hame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  ot  Tyne, 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ;^* 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 
Held  champion  meet  ti)  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare; 
Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air  ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  namCt 
A  nd  now,  my  race  of  terror  ru:., 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  I'ay, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wra'h  allay; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red'. 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. — 

XXII. 

"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Egliston, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  or,j 
And  I  would  rest  mc  here  alone." 
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Despite  his  ill  dissembled  fear, 

There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear; 

A  tribute  to  the  courage  high, 

W  hich  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 

But  strove,  irregularly  great, 

To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate  ! 

Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 

It  almost  Louch'd  his  iron  heart: — 

"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 

"One,    who   would    tear    for    Bertram 

shed." 
He  loosen "d  then  his  baldr'c's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ; — 
"  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 
But  this  with  Risingham  remains  ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take, 
And  wear  it  long  tor  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more- — to  Mortham  speed  amain  ; 
farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn, 
And  lar  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day, 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  c[uestion'd  now  his  train, 
"  Was  Den/.il's  son  return 'd  again  ?" 
It  chanced  there  answcr'd  ot  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew: 
"  No  son  of  Den/.il  this," — he  said  ; 
"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  rcnown'd, 
And     knavish     pranks,    the     hamlets 

round."— 
*' Not    Den/il's    son  I — From    "Winston 

vale  !— 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale : 
Or,  worse — he  hath  despatch'd  the  youth 
Tt)  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was  ! — but  'tis  too  late: — 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate! — 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relics 
On  Den/il's  evidence!     He  dies  ! 
Ho!   Provost  Marshal!  instantly 
Eead  Den/.il  to  the  gallows-tree! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word  ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord ! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  fi-om  the  Castle-wall. 


Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 
W  ith  best  despatch  to  Egliston. — 
— Basil,  tell  ^^'ilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate." 

XXIV. 

"  Alas!"  the  old  domestic  said, 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
"  Alas,  my  lord  !   full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way! 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art." — ■ 
"  Tush,  tell  not  me  ! — Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 
I  will  find  cure  for  W  ilfrid  soon; 
Bid  him  for  Egliston  be  boune. 
And  (juick  ! — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
Tell  Den/il's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 
He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 
Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near ! 
Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear. 
Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride. 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed, 
\\  ithaxeaiid  block  and  headsman  graced, 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 
She  must  give  way. — Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine^ 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  late! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 
While  J,  allied  thus  and  prepared, 
Bid  him  deliance  to  his  beard. — 
— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  the  axe! — Soft!  pauee  we  there. 
Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well;-- 
Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way? 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield — Without  there!  Sound  to 
horse." 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 
"Mount,  and  march  forward!" — Foith 
they  go ; 
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Steeds  neigh  and  trample  al!  around, 
Steel    rings,    spears    giimniei,    trumpets 

sound. — - 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  ; 
And  Den/il  turn'd  his  eyeballs  dmi, 
And,  scareely  eonscious  what  he  sees. 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees; 
And  scareely  conscious  wh;it  he  hears, 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  c.ns. 
O'er  the  long  hriilge  they're  sweeping  now, 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough  ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  passed  o'er, 
Guy  Den/.il  heard  and  s.uv  no  morel 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell, 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

XXVI. 

O,  for  tliat  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry's  emblazon 'd  hues, 
That  traced  of  old,  in  \\^)odstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  ! 
Then  might  I  p:iint  the  tumult  loud, 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  llow'd, 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  soimd, 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  I 
Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene  ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare. 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air; 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarm 'd,  and  sad  of  cheer  ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conc]uest  now  and  mastery  ; 
Ami  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Hu/.zas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song  ; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home, 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come. 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way  ; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend, 
\Vhere  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 


To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  trom  the  bough, 

XXVII. 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  was'.e, 
Profmed,  dishonour'd,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  r:cn 
Of  shrine,  and  montmient,  and  niche. 
The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  t)f  sacrilegious  crime  ; 
For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ; 
^Vhere  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divir.c 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign, 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and  there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  ,     " 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Resounded  loud  a  doom  ot  death. 
Thrice  the   tierce  trumpet's  breath  \\\i 

heard, 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word, 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws. 
And  treason  to  the  (Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill, 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast. 
And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast,        -^ 
Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came 
Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  ^\'yclifle's 

name. 

XXVIII. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band, 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand. 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 
On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 
Then    first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's 

Knight ; 
\\'ho  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight, 
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As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast, 

As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood, 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

W'  ith  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby'seye  ! — 

And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 

"  Thou   know'st  the  terms  of  life  and 

death." 
The    Knight   tiicn    turn'd,   and   sternly 

smiled  ; 
"The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 
Vet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head, 
If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 
Then  Redmond  spoke:  "The life  of  one 
Might  thy  malignity  atone, 
On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt  ! 
Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt !" 
AVyclifTe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit, 
But  dread  prcvail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 
In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear  ; 
"  An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine, 
Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 
Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 
Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away  ; 
Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press 'd, 
I  give  the  word — thou  know'st  the  rest." 
Matilda,  still  and  motionless, 
W\th  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 
Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 
To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony, 
And  lo'.ind  her  cast  bewilder'd  eye. 
Now  on  the  scallbld  gkmced,  anel  now 
On  W'ycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 
She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 
Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  ! 
Spare  but  their  lives! — for  aught  beside, 
Let  \\'ilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  was  generous  !" — As  she  spoke. 
Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke: — 
*'  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late  ? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  ? — 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand  ? — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand ; 


Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  ! 
Should   tears  and    trembling   speak    thy 

joy  •  "— 

"  O  hush,  my  sire  !     To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on, 
AN'hen  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand :  "  Dear  maid, 
Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 
"  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem, 
As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme? 
Alas  1  my  efforts  made  in  vain, 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 
lint  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 
That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life, 
As  this— to  call  Matilda  wife  ! 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart !" 
His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low, 
With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with 

woe, 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
He  kneel'd — his  lip  her  hand  had  prcss'd, — 
Just  the<i  he  felt  the  stern  arrest. 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him, — but  the  life  was  fled  ! 
Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear, 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere,  ^ 

Aiul  sought  in  better  world  the  meed,   ; 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed,     j, 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast, 
With  W  ilfrid  all  his  projects  past, 
All  turn'il  and  centred  on  his  son, 
On  \V"ilfrid  all — and  he  was  gone. 
"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said,      y 
"  Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid! 
A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essay 'd. 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head  i       / 
Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead— and  there  , 
Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir,    ,    .^ 
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Eager  to  knit  !ii  happy  haiul 
"With  Rokoby's  lu-iirss  Redmond's  hand. 
And  shall  their  triumph  soar  oer  all 
The   schemes   deep-laid    to  work  their 

fall  ? 
No! — deeds,  which   pruder.ce  might  not 

dare, 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 
I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear  ! 
They  all  shall  share  destniction'sshock  ; — 
Ho  !  lead  the  captives  to  tin-  block  !" — 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
"  Slave  !  to  the  block  !— or  I,  or  thcv, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day'.''' 

XXXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden 'd  ground  : 
Nearer  it  came,  antl  yet  more  near, — • 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
Fresh  cod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
"\\hen  through  the   Gothic   arch   there 

sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed.'^'' 
File  from  the  llinty  floor  was  spurn 'd, 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  ret  urn 'd  !  — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  \sas  his  look  ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scattu'd  backward  as  he  came, 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide,' 
The  third— he  was  at  \\  yclifte's  side. 
Full  Icvcll'd  at  the  Baron's  head, 

Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped 

And  to  his  long  account,  and  last, 
Without  a  groan  dark  (Oswald  past  ! 
AH  was  so  quick  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 


XXXIII. 

\\  hiie  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels; 
But  flounder 'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faith'ess  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
'Twas  while  he  t'jil'd  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  ra:se  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  \\  yclifi'e's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halbert,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertr.mi  as  he  rocc; 
A  score  of  pikes,  w  ith  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst    liacking    brands    r.nd    stabbing 

spears ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length, 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took  a  hundretl  mortal  wounds. 
As  m.ute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  ! 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  beiid  their  vreapoiis  on  the  slain. 
Lest  the  gi-im  king  shoukl  rouse  again  ! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  irnew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  dvixX  forbade; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid:— 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind, 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  foi-  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  windnig  sheet." 

XX  XIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 
No  more  of  trumji  and  bugle  clang, 
Though  through  the  sounding  woods  thert 

come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 
Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 
Young  Redmt)nd  at  his  utmost  need. 
And  back'd  with  such  a  band  ot  horse, 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce; 
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Possess'd  ot  every  proof  and  sign 
That  gave  an  heir  to  ,Mortham"s  line, 
And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 
An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 
Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 
What  saw  he? — not  the  church's  floor, 
Cumber 'd  with  dead  and  stam'd  with  gore ; 
AVhat   heard   he?  —  not   the   clamorous 

crowd, 
That  shout  their  gratulations  loud: 
Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 
Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son  !  my 

son  !" — - 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  morn, 
W'hen  yellow  waved  the  heavy  corn  : 
]^ut  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 
From  Egliston  to  Mortham  show'd. 


A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 
The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 
And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 
To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 
And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws 

near, 
And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 
Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayet 
And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  gave 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave; 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 
How  Fate  to  \'irtue  paid  her  debt. 
And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 
A  lengthcn'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  soitow  I 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
In  //6f' Edinburgh  Annual  Register, /or  the  year  iSog,  Three  Fragments 

avere  inserted,  ivntten  in  imitation  of  Living  Poets.  It  must  have  been  apparent, 
that  by  these  prolusions,  nothing  burlesque,  or  disrespectful  to  the  authors,  ^^vas  intended, 
but  that  they  ivere  offered  to  the  public  as  serious,  though  certainly  very  imperfect, 
imitations  of  that  style  of  composition,  by  ivhich  each  of  the  ^writers  is  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  jls  these  exercises  attracted  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  the 
author  anticipated,  he  has  been  induced  to  complete  one  of  them,  and  present  it  as  a 
separate  publication. 

It  is  not  in  this  place  that  an  examination  of  the  luorks  of  the  master  ivhom  ht 
has  here  adopted  as  his  model,  can,  <i.vith  propriety,  be  introduced ;  since  his  general 
acquiescence  in  the  favourable  suffrage  of  the  public  7nust  necessarily  be  inferred 
from  the  attempt  he  has  nozu  made.  He  is  induced,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject,  to 
ojfer  a  f-.u  remarks  on  qxjhat  has  been  called  KOWASTIC  POETRY; — the  popularity 
ofavhich  has  been  revived  in  the  present  day,  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  unparal- 
leled success,  of  one  individual. 

The  original  purpose  ofpo-.-try  is  either  religious  or  historical,  or,  as  must  frequently 
happen,  a  mixture  of  both.  Tu  modern  readers,  the  poems  of  Homer  have  many  of  the 
features  of  pure  romance;  but  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  they  probably 
derived  their  chief  value  fro>7i  their  supposed  historical  authenticity.  The  same  may 
be  generally  said  of  the  poetry  of  all  early  ages.  The  marvels  and  miracles  ivhich  the 
poet  blends  luith  his  song,  do  not  exceed  in  number  or  extravagance  the  fgments  of  the 
historians  of  the  same  period  of  society  ;  and,  indeed,  the  difference  bet^aiixt  poetry  and 
prose,  as  the  vehicles  of  historical  truth,  is  airways  of  late  introduction.  Poets,  under 
fvarious  denominations  of  Bards,  Scalds,  Chroniclers,  and  so  forth,  are  thefrst  histo- 
rians of  all  nations.  Their  intention  is  to  relate  the  events  they  have  ivitnessed,  or 
the  traditions  that  have  reached  them  ;  and  they  clothe  the  relation  in  rhyme,  merely 
as  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  solemn  in  the  narrative  or  more  easily  committed  to 
memory.     But  as  the  poetical  historian  improves  in  the  art  of  conveying  information^ 
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the  authenticity  of  his  tmrratii'e  unavoidably  declines.  He  is  tempted  to  dilate  and 
dzvell  upon  the  events  that  are  interesting  to  his  imagination,  and,  conscious  bon.u 
indiffi'rent  his  audience  is  to  the  naked  truth  of  his  poem,  his  history  gradually  becomes 
a  romance. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  those  epics  are  found,  ivhich  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  the  standards  of  poetry  ;  and  it  has  happened  some-zvhat  strangely,  that  the 
moderns  have  pointed  out  as  the  characteristics  and  peculiar  excellencies  of  narrative 
poetry,  the  very  circumstances  ivhich  the  authors  themselves  adopted,  only  because  their 
art  involved  the  duties  of  the  historian  as  ^juell  as  the  po't.  It  cannot  be  believed,  for 
example,  that  Homer  selected  the  siege  of 'Troy  as  the  most  appropriate  subject  for 
poetry  ;  his  purpose  (was  to  lurite  the  early  history  of  his  country ;  the  event  he  has 
chosen,  though  not  very  fruitful  in  varied  incident,  nor  perfectly  ivell  adapted  for 
poetry,  vjas  nevertheless  combined  <rjuith  traditionary  and  genealogical  anecdotes 
extremely  interesting  to  those  'who  ivere  to  listen  io  him  ;  and  this  he  has  adorned  by 
the  exertions  of  a  genius,  Qvhich,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  has  certainly  been  never  sur- 
passed. It  -was  not  till  comparatively  a  late  period  that  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
narrative,  or  his  purpose  in  composing  it  luas  brought  into  question.  AoKel  irpcoTOi 
[6  Ai/a^ayopas]  (ko^u  (jiTjai.  ^a^op'ivos  ev  navroBcnrr]  'loropi'a)  rrjv  'OfiTjpov  7rotr)(nv 
ano<prii'aadai  tivai  irepl  dpeTrjs  Koi  biKaiocrv-'rjs.  But  ^whatever  theories  might  be 
framed  by  speculative  men,  his  ^work  luas  of  an  historical,  not  of  an  allegorical  nature. 
Ei/auriXXfTO  ptra  tov  Me'irfo)  Kal  ottov  (KaaTore  a(j)iKoiro,  ivavTa  to.  (Tri^wpia 
OLfj)a)TciTo,  Km  IcTTope'cov  tTTwduveTO'  (Ikus  de  fiiv  tjv  Ka\  pvTjpocrvvn  ndvTou  ypd(f)fcr6(ii. 
Instead  of  recommending  the  choice  of  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  Homer,  it  ivas  to  be 
expected  that  critics  should  have  exhorted  the  poets  cf  these  latter  days  to  adopt  or 
invent  a  narrative  in  itself  more  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  advantage  in  order  to  compensate,  in  some  degree j  the  inferiority  of 
genius.  The  contrary  course  has  been  inculcated  by  almost  all  the  ^writers  upon  the 
Epopoeia  ;  avith  <what  success,  the  fate  of  Homer  s  numerous  imitators  may  best  sho^w. 
The  ultimum  supplicium  of  criticism  r^as  inflicted  on  the  author  if  he  did  not  choose  a 
subject  (which  at  once  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  originality^  and  placed  him,  if  not  in 
actual  contest,  at  least  in  fatal  comparison,  luith  those  giants  in  the  land  luhom  it  ivas 
most  his  interest  to  avoid.  The  celebrated  receipt  for  ^writing  an  epic  poem.^  luhich 
appeared  in  the  "  Guardian,"  <ivas  the  first  instance  in  ivhich  common  sense  <-was  ap~ 
plied  to  this  department  of  poetry  ;  and^  indeed,  if  the  question  be  considered  on  its  o^ivn 
merits,  ^we  must  be  satisfied  that  narrative  poetry,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  great  oc- 
currences of  history,  (would  be  deprived  of  the  individual  interest  ivhich  it  is  so  (well 
calculated  to  excite. 

Modern  poets  may  therefore  be  pardoned  in  seeking  simpler  subjects  of  verse,  more 
interesting  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity.  T-wo  or  three  figures,  (ivell  grouped,  suil 
the  artist  better  than  a  crowd,  for  (whatever  purpose  assembled.  For  the  same  reason 
a  scene  immediately  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  directly  brought  home  to  the 
feelings,  though   involving  the  fate  of  but  one  or  t'wo  persons,  is   more  favourable 
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for  poetry  than  the  political  struggles  and  convulsions  luhich  influence  the  fate  of 
kingdoms.  The  former  are  luithin  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  all  .^  and,  if  depicted 
with  -vigour,  seldom  fail  to  fx  attention:  The  other,  if  more  sublime,  are  more 
-vague  and  distant,  less  capable  of  being  distinctly  understood,  and  infinitely  less  capable 
of  exciting  those  sentiments 'which  it  is  the  rjery  purpose  of  poetry  to  inspire.  To  gene- 
ralize is  always  to  destroy  effect.  We  would,  for  example,  be  tnore  interested  in  the 
fate  of  an  individual  soldier  in  combat,  than  in  the  grand  event  of  a  general  action  • 
with  the  happiness  of  two  lovers  raised  from  misery  and  anxiety  to  peace  and  union 
than  r^uith  the  successful  exertions  of  a  luhole  nation.  From  ivhat  causes  this  may 
originate,  is  a  separate  and  obviously  an  immaterial  consideration.  Before  ascribing 
this  peculiarity  to  causes  decidedly  and  odiously  selfish,  it  is  proper  to  recollect,  that  while 
men  see  only  a  limited  space,  and  while  their  affections  and  conduct  are  regulated,  not 
by  aspiring  to  an  universal  good,  but  by  exerting  their  power  of  making  themselves  and 
others  happy  wiithin  the  limited  scale  allotted  to  each  individual,  so  long  will  individual 
history  and  individual  virtue  be  the  readier  and  more  accessible  road  to  general  interest 
end  attention  ;  and,  perhaps,  <ive  m.-^y  add,  that  it  is  the  more  useful,  as  ^vtll  as  the 
more  accessible,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  example  ccprMe  of  being  easily  imitated. 

According  to  the  author  s  idea  of  Romantic  Poetry,  as  distinguished  from  Epic,  tbt 
former  comprehends  a  fictitious  narrative,  framed  and  combined  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
^vriter ;  b .'ginning  and  ending  as  he  may  judge  best :  ivhich  neither  exacts  nor  refuses 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery ;  ivhich  is  free  from  the  technical  rules  of  the  Epcc  ; 
and  is  subject  only  to  those  <ivhich  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  morals,  apply  ti 
every  species  of  poetry  without  exception.  Ihe  date  may  be  in  a  remote  age,  or  in  the 
present  •  the  story  tnay  detail  the  adventures  of  a  prince  or  of  a  peasant.  In  a  ivord, 
the  author  is  absolute  master  of  his  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  every  thing  is 
permitted  to  him,  excepting  to  be  heavy  or  prosaic,  for  ivhich,free  and  unembarrassed  as 
be  is,  he  has  no  manner  of  apology.  Those,  it  is  probable,  -will  be  found  the  peculiarities 
of  this  species  of  composition  ;  and  before  joining  the  outcry  against  the  vitiated  taste 
that  fosters  and  encourages  it,  the  justice  and  grounds  of  it  ought  to  be  7nade  perfectly 
apparent.  If  the  ivant  of  sieges,  and  battles,  and  great  military  evolutions,  in  our 
poetry,  is  complained  of, let  us  reflect,  that  the  campaigns  and  heroes  of  our  days  are 
perpetuated  in  a  record  that  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  the  aid  of  fiction  :  and  if  the 
complaint  refers  to  the  inferiority  of  our  bards,  let  us  pay  a  just  tribute  to  their 
modesty,  limiting  them,  as  it  does,  to  subjects  wihich,  however  indifferently  treated,  have 
still  the  interest  and  charm  of  novelty,  and  rjjhich  thus  prevents  them  from  adding 
insipidity  to  their  other  r7:orc  insu:>crable  dcfcts. 
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Come,  Lucv  !  while  'tis  morning  hour, 
The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must 
pass ; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
'We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  lies  long  uj^on  the  flower, 
-  Though  vanish'd  from  the  velvet  grass 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  sel^■e  us  tor  a  silvan  bridge; 
For  here  compell'd  to  disunite, 

Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide, 
And  chating  otf"  their  puny  spite, 
Theshailow  murmurers  waste  theirmight, 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 


II. 


Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 

And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws, 

A\  hy  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim  ? 

Titania's  foot  without  a  slip. 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim, 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine, 
\N  hich   could    yon   oak's    prone    trunk 

uprear, 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  fonn  so  slender,  light,  and  fine- 
So, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last. 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 


III. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade, 

Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliff,  and  stone, 
Where,  never  harsher  sounds  invade. 

To  break  affection's  whispenng  tone. 
Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the  shade, 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 
Come  I   rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet, 

\\'ho  would  that  not  their  love  be  seea 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky, 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  fain   would  spread  the  invidicus 
tale. 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye. 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high, 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 

How  deep  that  blush  I — how  deep  that 

sigh  : 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  ?ye? 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  from  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidtlen  movement  of  the  breast, 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd! 
O  !  quicker  far  is  lover's  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men, 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell! 
And  mine,  in  Luc}"s  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice, 
And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson 
glow ;  . 
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Well  pleased   that   thou  art    Arihiir's 
choice, 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  phx-cd  so 
low : 
Thou  tuni'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek, 

As  if  to  me.'t  the  breeze's  cooling  ; 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak. 
For    Love,   too,   has   his    hours  of 
schooling, 


Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide. 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid  hall, 
The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stoi'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  ! 
Thou  would'st  not  yield,  for  wealth  or 
rank. 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won, 
Nor  leave  me  0:1  this  mossy  bank, 

To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne: 
A\'hy,  then,  should  vain  repinings  rise. 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  train. 
Since  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his  part, 
A  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart  ? 

VL 

My  sword — its  master  must  be  dumb ; 
But,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 
Approach,  my  Lucy:  fearless  come, 

Nor  diead  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 
My  heart — 'm'd  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line, 
Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true. 

That  boasts  a  pulse  so  warm  as  mine  ? 
riiey  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare — 
Match'd  with  thine  eves,  i    thought  it 
taded ; 
They  praised   the  pearls  that  bound  thv 
hair— 
I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided  ; 
They  talk'd  o*' wealthy  dower  and  land. 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token — 
I  thought  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand. 
Nor  knew  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken. 


And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roll, 
I  might  have  learn'd  their  choice  unwise. 

Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 
And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes. 

VIL 

My  lyre — it  is  an  idle  toy, 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own, 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky, 

That  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone.* 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well. 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 

Its  strings  no  teudal  slogan  pour. 

Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore; 

No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise. 

Because  it  sung  their  father's  praise; 

On  Scottish  moor,  or  Knglish  down, 

It  ne'er  was  graced  by  fan-  renown  ; 

Nor  won, — best  meed  to  minstrel  true, — 

One  favouring   smile   fiom   fair  Buc- 

CLELCII  I 

By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIII. 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  thes?  tones  shall  tell 
Of  errant  knight,  and  damo/elle  ; 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wi/aid  tied, 
In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride, 
In  notes  of  manel  and  of  fear. 
That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For    Lucy    loves, — like     Collins,    ill- 
starred  name  I 
U'hose  lay's  requital  was  that  tardy  fame, 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living  head, 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when 

dead,— 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand, 
And  thread,  like  h'm,  the  ma/e  of  iairy 

land  ; 
Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam, 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream; 
Such  lays  she  loves, — and,  such  my  Lucy's 

choice, 
\N'hat  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's 
voice  ? 


The  Mocking  Bird. 
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CAXTO  fIRST. 

I. 

Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
That  may  match  wi*-'  the  Baron  of  Trier- 
main  ;■ 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and 

kind, 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of 

blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray, 
^ Vhen  it  breaks  the cloudsof  an  A  pril  day  ; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widow "d  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 
Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave  : 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies. 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light   leaves  that  dance 

in  its  sighs ; 
Courteous  as   monarch   the  morn  he  in 

crown  d. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the 

glad  ground  ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenei — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and 

her  strain, 
That    shall    match  with  Sir  Roland  of 

Triennain. 


11. 

Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him  to 

sleep, 
His  blood  it  was  fevcr'd,  his  breathing 

was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 
Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still, 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest, 
U'ith  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 


HL 


It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  grey, 
That  like  a  silvery  cape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head, 
And  faintly  gleam 'd  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  a\voke. 
Starting  he  M-oke,  and  loudly  did  call. 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

"  Hearken,  my  minstrels !  Which  of  ye  all 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall, 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint, 
It  seem'd  an  angel's  whisper 'd  call 

To  an  expiring  ^aint  ? 
And   hearken,  my  merry-men  !     ^^'hat 
time  or  where 
Did  she   pass,  that   maid  \\'ith  her 
heavenly  brow, 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fair, 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark-brown 
hair, 
That   pass'd  from  my   bi.'wer  e'en 
now :" 


V. 


Answer  d  him  Richard  de  Bretville;  he 
Was  chief  of  tiie  Baron's  minstrelsy, — ■ 
^'  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close, 
When  such  lulling  iounds  as  the  brooklet 

sings, 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings, 
And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 
Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here, 
It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear, 
Although  it  fell  as  iaint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden's  half-form'd  sigh, 
A\  hen  she  thinks  her  lover  near." — 
Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall, 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer-hall, — 
"  Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 
Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd ; 
[S 
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Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  thougli 
low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives, 
In  morn  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves, 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow." — 


''Then  come 


VI. 

ihou  hither, 


Henry,  my 
patre, 
M'hom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage, 
AVhen  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire, 
Rose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  Hre, 

And  redden'd  all  the  Nine-stane  Hill, 
And  the  shrieks  of  death  that  wildh  broke 
Through  devouring  llame  and  smothering 
smoke, 

Made  the  warrior's  heart-blood  chill. 
The  trustiest  thoi.  of  all  my  train, 
My  fleetest  courser  thou  must  rein, 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower, 
And  from  the  Baron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  tliat  sage  of  power. 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires, 
^nd  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyies 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon's  praise, 
And  his  w!io  sleeps  at  Dunmailraise.* 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race. 
He  the  characters  can  trace, 
Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Helvellyn's  clilTs  sublime  r 
Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  he  know 
And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe, 
Of  kingdoms"  fall,  and  fite  of  wars. 
From  mystic  dreams  and  course  of  stars. 
He  shall'tell  if  middle  ear:h 
To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth, 
Or  if 'twas  but  an  airy  thing, 
Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring. 
Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  dyes, 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies. 
For,  by  the  Blessed  Rood  1  swear, 
If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air, 
No  other  maiden  by  my  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bride  I" 


*  Dunmailr.iise  is  ono  of  tlio  prand  passes 
from  ("umberland  into  Westmon'land.  'I'Iutc 
is  a  cairn  on  it  said  to  hr;  tlic  monument  of 
Duninail,  the  last  King  of  Cumberland. 


VII. 

The  faithful  P<ige  he  mounts  his  steed. 
And  soon  he  cross'dgreen  Irthing's  mead, 
Dash'd  o'er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain, 
And  F.den  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 
He  pass  d  red  Penrith's  Table  Round,- 
For  teats  of  chivalry  renown'd. 
Left   Mayburgh's  mound-'  and  stones  oi 

power. 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hoin-, 
And  traced  the  F.amont't.  winding  way. 
Till  Ulfo'sf  lake  beneath  him  lay. 

VIII. 

Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
\\'inding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Struck  from  its  base  by  lightnmg  shock, 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage  : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twined, 
With   fern   and   deer-hair    check'd   and 
lined, 

A  cushion  lit  for  a-ge; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspin-tree, 
A  restless  rustling  canopy. 
Then  sprung  yoimg  Henry  from  his  selle, 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave, 
And  then  his  master's  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Alan  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  lost  treasiu'es  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleep, 

His  solemn  answer  gave, 

IX. 

"  That  maid  is  born  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won. 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  birth 

Five  himdred  years  and  one. 
But  wherc's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north, 
That  dare  the  adventin"e  follow  forth, 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth, 

In  the  valley  of  St.  John? 
Listen,  youth,  to  what  1  tell. 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 


t  Ulswater. 
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Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage, 
Is  handed  down  from  Merlin's  age. 

X. 

Lyulpli  s  Tah. 

*'  King  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merrv 
Carlisle 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er: 
He  joumey'd  likeerrant-knight  the  while, 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glaramara's  ridgy  back. 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  imiber'd  radiance  red  and  dun, 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn,-* 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung. 
And  torrents,  down  th^  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on, 
Recoiling  now  fi-om  crag  and  stone, 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  k^n, 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  descit  wild, 
^\  ith  such  romantic  ruin  piled, 
^Vas  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 

XL 

"  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold, 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride. 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold, 
Ihan,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of 
gold, 

In  princely  bower  to  bide  ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear 

As  it  shiver 'd  against  his  mail, 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  talc: 
And  the  clash  of  Calibum*  more  dear. 


*  King  Arthur's  sword,  called  by  Tennyson 
Excalibur. 


"\V"hen  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 

Than  all  the  lays 

To  their  monrax-h's  praise 

That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 

He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river, 

Than    in   bower    of    his   bride,    Dame 

Guenever, 
For  he  left  that  lady,  so  lovely  of  cheer. 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fearj 
And  the  frank-hearted  Monarch  full  little 

did  wot. 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave 
Lancelot. 

XIL 

"  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 
Fiow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and 

red. 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 
Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the 

stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood, 
Till  on  his  course  obiicjuely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  JoiiN", 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein  ; 
With  ^■auntlet    laised   he    screen'd    his 

sight, 
As  da/./.led  with  the  level  light. 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 
While  f'.i'nst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light. 

XIII. 

"  Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
Rut,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown 'd. 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound, 
And  rnighty  keep  and  tower; 
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Sccm'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand, 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  io  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  ])o\ver. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembhnghung, 

As  jealous  of  a  foe  ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 
AVitn  iron  sMidded,  clench'd,  and  barr'd, 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

i'he  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  g-ey  walls  no  banners  crown'd, 
Upon  the  watch-tower  s  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 
No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found, 
And  where  the  Gothic  gateway  frown'd, 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 


XIV. 

"  Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times;  nor  living  thing  he  spied, 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream, 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream, 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 

That  wash'd  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed. 
And  he  left  him  to  gra/.e  on  bank  and 

mead ; 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 
That    reach 'd    the    entrance    grim  and 

grey, 
And  he  st  od  the  outward  arch  below, 
And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow, 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold. 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  s'ern,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

"  The  ivory  bugle  s  golden  tip 
Twice  touch 'd  the  monarch's  manly  hp, 
And  twice  h:s  hand  withdrew. 


— Think    not    but    Arthur's   heart   was 

good ! 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  ble:ced  rooil, 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and 

through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  h  s  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  'larum  rung. 
The  castle  gnte  was  open  flung. 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone  ; 
The  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast. 
And    down    the    trembling   drawbrid;;e 

cast 
The  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay. 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way. 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Caliburn's  resistless  brand. 


XVI. 

"  A  hundred  torches,  flashing  bright, 
Dispell'd  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  lour'd  along  the  walls. 
And  show'd  the  King's  astonish'd  sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stern,  nor  goblin  grim, 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there  ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft, 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail, 
I  And  busy  labour'd  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
And  one  Hung  odours  on  his  hair  ; 
His  short   curl'd  ringlets  one   sm.ooth'd 

down. 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crown, 
A  bride  upon  her  \vedding-tlay, 
i  ^^'as  tended  ne'er  by  troop  to  gay. 
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With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train  ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
Twas  one  reply — loud  laugh'd  they  all. 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling. 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
AVhile  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows. 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear  ;^ 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length  ; 
One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride  ; 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  sur- 
prise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout,  and  triumph-song, 
Thus  gaily  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIIL 

*' Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Their  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid. 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen,) 
Raised,  with  imposing  air  her  hand, 
And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Bewilder 'd  with  surprise. 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek, 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

"  The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel-la\s  ; 
For  Natm-e,  now  exhausted,  still 
A\'as  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 


Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  e'en  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen, 
As  Arthur's  daz/.led  eyes  engage, 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
A\  ith  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen  ! 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd, 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  slie  cast. 

That  flash'd  expression  strong ; 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  could 
brook 

The  ga/e  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
^^'here  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 
Had  whisper'd,  '  Prince,  beware  ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  .vhen  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way, 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare!' — 

XX. 

"  At  once  that  inward  strife  Euppre^s'd, 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree, 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  h.cart. 
A  courtly  welcome  hrst  sb.e  gave, 
Then  of  his  goodness  "gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth, 
W  ho  drew  from  lonely  glens  tb.eir  birth. 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  guest. 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd  ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXI. 

"  The  Lady  sate  the  .Monarch  by, 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy, 
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And  with  itulifierence  sccm'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  wliispcrcd  in  her  car. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  tlicrc, 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  cnre 

Some  inward  thought  to  liide  ; 
Oft  d'd  i;hc  pause  in  full  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye, 
Oft  chcck'd  the  sof:  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,    but    shepherds 

know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow, 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky  ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  gucss'd, 
That  this  assumed  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye- 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang, 
While    maidens  laughed    and  minstrels 
sang, 

Still  closer  to  her  '^^r — 
But  why  pursue  the  common  talc  ? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  ? 
Or  wherefore    trace   from    what    slieht 

cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws, 

Till,  mastering  all  within, 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  follv  into  sin  ?" 


CJXTO   SECOXD. 
I. 

Lyulph's   Ta/c,  cdiitinucd. 

*'  Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another  glides  away  ! 
The  Saxon  stern,  the  pagan  Dane, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  llowcr, 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bower ; 
The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear, 
Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Camibrian  deer, 
And  Caliburn,  the  British  pride, 
tiangs  useless  by  a  lover's  s'de. 


n. 

"  Another  day,  another  day, 

And  yet  another,  glides  away  ! 

Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd, 

He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round; 

In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life. 

He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous  wife: 

Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 

From  bosom  of  his  paramour, 

Than  from  a  Saxon  knight  to  wTCst 

The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest  ! 

Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  bi-own, 

The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 

Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 

The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe. 

Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 

His  life  inglorious  glides  away  : 

But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  f'^aj 

Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near  I 

III. 

"  Much   force   have  mortal   chaiTns   to 

stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way  ; 
But  Guendolen's  might  far  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth, 
In  days  of  old  deem'd  to  preside 
O'er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty's  pride. 
By  youths  and  virgins  worshipp'd  long, 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  song, 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  \\  astdale  solitude, 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued, 
Antl,  born  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  fair, 
To  sink  in  sU)thful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skill'd  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive, 
And  all  to  prom.ise,  nought  to  give, — 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store, 
The  bold  and  pressing  gain'd  no  more. 
As  wilder'd  children  leave  their  home, 
After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam, 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem. 
Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a  dream. 
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IV. 

"  Her  sire's  soft  arts  tlie  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus— till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  trail  humanity  had  part, 
And  all  the  mother  claim"d  her  heart. 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave, 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave, 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore, 
He,  that  lias  all,  can  hope  no  more ! 
Novv  must  she  see  her  lover  strain, 
At  every  turn  her  feeble  chain  ; 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot, and  shrink 
To  view  each  fast-decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid, 
Her  vest  to  /one,  her  locks  to  braid  ; 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call, 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball : 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies, 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes ; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again  : 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying, 
AVith  feign'd  reluctance  now  denying  ; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  hear' — and  all  in  vain  ! 


V. 


"Thus  in  the  garden':;  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide, 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  labyrintlis  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines, 
^Vith  many  a  varied  llowery  knot. 
And  copse,  ami  arbour,  decks  the  rpot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  s'.ay, 

And  linger  on  the  lovely  way- 

Vain  art !   vain  hope  !   'tis  fruitless  all ! 
At  lengtii  we  reach  the  bounding  wall, 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree, 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 

vr. 

"  Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flown, 
"When  Arthur,  in  embarrass'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay, 
And  duties,  which  a  Monarch  sway, 


Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men, 

Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 

She  listen'd  silently  the  while, 

Her  mood  cxpress'd  in  bitter  smile  ; 

Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 

And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale. 

Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 

The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 

He  ceased.     A  moment  mute  she  gazed, 

And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 

One  palm  her  temples  \eiled,  to  hide 

The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride ! 

The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 

The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest ! 

vn. 

"  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look, 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took. 
Eager  he  spoke — '  No,  lady,  no  ! 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword, 
As  belted  knight  ai:d  Britain's  lord, 
That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care. 
That  boy  is  born  a  kingdom's  heirr 
But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows, 
To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 
A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive,— 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried, 
Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.' — 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high — . 
The  lady  dcign'd  him  not  reply. 

VIII. 

"At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make, 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brusli  away 
A  single  dew-droji  from  the  spray, 
I'-re  yet  a  sunbeam  through  the  mist, 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd. 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
Dofl'd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom, 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
.\nd  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load. 


The  Monarcli  g.ivc  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo  !  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Aopcar'd  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

*' Beyond  the  outmost  wall  .she  stood, 
Attiretl  like  huntress  of  the  \v()o<l : 
Sandaird  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  eagle-plumage  deckd  her  hair; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
*Thou  goest,'  she  said,  'ar.d  ne'er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay, 
Though  weak  the  wish — yet,  wilt  thou 

Stay  ? 
— No!   thou  look'st  forward.      Still   at- 
tend,— 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.' 
She  raised  the  cup — <  Not  this  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce  ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
\\'hich  Geniilovcl' — shesaid,  andquafi'd; 
And  strange  imwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  eye.  I 

X.  ! 

*'The  courteous  Monarch  bent  hiin  low,  j 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell. 
Upon  the  charger's  neck  it  fell. 
Screaming  ..  ith  agony  and  fright, 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright  — 
- — The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint, 
"Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint. — 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew. 
Scattering  a  shower  of  liery  dew,*^ 
That  burn'd  and  blighted  where  it  fell ! 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell. 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed  ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed, 

Until  he  gain'd  the  liil! ; 
Then  breath  and  sinew  fiil'il  apace, 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 
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The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed, 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  ga/ed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy, 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky;" 
But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown 'd, 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawl'd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rocks  and  rifted  stone. 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while. 
The  king  -wends  back  to  fan-  Carlisle: 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway, 
^^'ore  memory  of  the  past  away, 

XI. 

"  Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped. 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's 

head. 
Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought," 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought : 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagnc: 
The  Pictish  Gillamore  in  fight. 
And  Roman  LucTus  own'd  his  might ; 
And  wide  were  through   the  world  re- 

nown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight  who  sought  adventurous  fame. 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 
And  all  who  suffer'd  causeless  wrong, 
Fnim  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain, 
Nor  there  for  a!d  implored  in  vain. 

XII. 

"  For  this  the  King  with  pomp  and  pride. 
Held  solemn  court  at  \\'hitsunLide, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land. 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand. 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame, 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came. 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear  ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host, 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  him  must  appear. 
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Ahj  Minstrels  !  when  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crown'd, 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string  ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
But  time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan, 
Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne  | 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring  !  I 

XIII.  I 

*'  The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot, ' 
As  Caerleon  or  Camelot,  j 

Or  Carlisle  fair  and  free. 
At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set, 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  Chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there:' 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance, 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordrcd  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Beviderc. 
AVhy  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  ? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Bannicr,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen. 
The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore, 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinorc, 
And  Lancelot,  that  ever  more 

Look'd  stol'n-wisc  on  the  Queen.'" 

XIV. 

*<  When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 

And  marshals  clear'd  the  ring  ; 
A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white. 
Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright. 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 
Her  dress,  like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
Her  bow  and  baldri:  trapp'd  with  gold. 
Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck'd  her  hair. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 

Almost  cried,  '  Guendolen  !' 


But  'twas  a  face  more  fi-ank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men  ; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  race, 

Pendragon's  you  might  ken. 

XV. 

"  Faltering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 
'  Gieat  Prince !  behold  an  orphan  maid, 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  firther's  vow'd  protection  claim  ! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.' 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised, 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept, 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen  ; 
But  she,  unrutTied  at  the  scene 
Of  human  fi-ailty,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVI. 

"'Up!  up!  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 

Take  buckler,  spear,  antl  brantl  ! 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower  ; 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Rcged  wide. 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight. 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
'  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser 

wight ! 
'Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

May  win  a  royal  bride.' 
Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling  ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance. 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had   they   of  their   peaceful 
arra\-. 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay, 

A\'ith  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 
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XVII. 


"  Within   trumpet  sound  of  the  Table 
Round 

Were  titty  ciiampions  free, 
And  they  all  arise  to  tig^ht  Lhat  prize, — 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  f  nd  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath, 

One  gallant  could  withhold, 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow, 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown, 
To    plead    their    right,    and    true-love 
plight,_ 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fast, 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt, 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside, 
And  only  thought,  '  If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  ! 
She   has  fair   Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged 
wide, 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town  ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside, 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

XVIII. 

"  The  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort. 

Have  thiong'd  into  the  list, 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  sinvi\cs 

For  iaiLli  so  constant  shown, — 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neigii- 
bour's  wives. 

And  one  who  loved  his  own." 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrcm  bold, 
The  third  was  valiant  ("arodac, 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold, '- 
"What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew, 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh,) 
He,  aj  the  mate  of  lady  true. 

Alone  the  cup  coul'1  quaff. 


Though  envy's  tongue  would  fain  sur- 
mise. 

That  but  for  very  shame. 
Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize, 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame; 
Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 

^^^^s  true  to  wedlock's  shrine. 
Brand  him  who  will  with  base  report, — 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 

XIX. 

"  Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air. 
Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fair, 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw  with  startled  eye. 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by, 
The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed. 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  tliought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow; 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart. 
His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue. 
And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew  ; 
To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd. 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind, 

XX. 

" '  Thou   secst,   my  child,   as   promise- 
bound, 
I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 
Take  thou  my  warder  as  the  cjucen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene  ; 
But  mark  thou  this: — as  Beauty  bright 
Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 
As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws, 
His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause. 
So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 
Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  task; 
And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 
Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea, 
And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper  peace, 
And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 
I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far. 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 
Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go. 
And  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow  ;— 
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No  striplings  these,  who  succour  need 
P'or  a  idzed  helm  or  falhng  steed. 
But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm, 
Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands. 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Trust  thou  thy  father  wnth  thy  fate. 
Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth's  pride 
A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died.' 

XXI. 

''  A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
O'ershadow'd  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow  ; 

She  put  the  warder  by: — - 
'  Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,'  she  said, 
'  Thus  chafter'd  down  and  limited, 
Debased  and  narrow'd  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief  but  holds  his  heir 
At  a  more  hcnoiir'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me! 
Although  the  sun-burn'd  maitl,  for  dower, 
Jlas  but  her  father's  rugged  tower, 

His  barren  hill  and  lee.' — 
King   Arthur  swore,    "  By   crown    and 

sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive!" 
Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agen  ! 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain. 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crown  remain. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  briile 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  nt)t  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter'd  spear. 

Nor    shrink    though    blood    should 
flow ; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo.' — 

XXII. 

"  He  frown'd  and  sigh'd,  the   Monarch 

bold:— 
*I  give — what  I  may  not  "'ithhold; 


[  For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death, 
Must  British  Arthur  break  his  faith.       ' 

]  Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part. 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
But  not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt; 
But  trust  me,  that,  if  life  be  spilt, 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gyneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.       .: 
With  that  he  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Nor  brook'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride. 
As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate: 
Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed. 
How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed, 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell ! 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 

XXIII. 

"  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high. 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not  I  the  blood  was  hers. 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs! — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view;  .   ': 

So  well  accomplish'd  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  hght. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight. 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  lists  with  paintetl  plumes  were  strewn, 
Upon  the  nind  at  random  thrown. 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone, 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows, 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 

"  But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game, 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck 

flame. 
And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there  came 
Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more! 
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Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced, 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced, 
And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced, 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  tlesperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And  blows  weredi'alt  with  headlongsway. 

Unheeding  where  they  fell; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream, 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulling  stream, 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell  1 


XXV 

**Secm'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate, 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  grey, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear; 
But  still  she  deem'd  htr  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid, 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down, 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame    spoke     the    youth    of    Merlin's 

race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled. 
His  hcart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Then  how  I'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  e.uth, 
And  from  the  gulf, — tremendous  birth  I — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 


XXVL 

"  Sternly  the  ^^  i/.ard  Prophet  eyed 

The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed, 
And  sternly  raised  his  hand: — 

'  Madmen,'  he  said,  '  your  strife  forbear; 

And  thou,  ta;r  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 
Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep  ; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Fleart  that  pity  scorn'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
W  arp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weird*  shall  overtake  thee; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride, 
AVhen  the  Red  Cross  champions  diedi 

XXVII. 

"  As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth's  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause, 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise. 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball, 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 


Doom. 
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Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting, 
Craved  stern  Merlin  for  relenting, 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake, 
AVould  again  the  contest  wake; 
Till,  in  necromantic  night, 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

XXVIII, 

*'  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alon. 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 
Mingling  in  a  champion's  dream, 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plain, 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chain 
VV  hile  her  wondrous  tale  was  new, 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 
From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  sought  in  vain  the  glen. 
Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken  ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide, 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  borne. 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn, 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Can  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  it^w. 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew, 
When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 
Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door. 
And  those  few  return 'd  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
W^ellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trumj>  of  doom." 

END   OF   LYLLPIl's   TALE. 


Here  pause  my  tale  ;   for  all  too  soon. 
My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 
Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  'gin  to  roam. 
And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  God  has  granted  them,  his  way 
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Of  lazy  sauntering  has  nought ; 
Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a  few, 

Incapable  of  doing  aught. 

Yet  ill  at  ease  with  nought  to  do- 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me ; 
For,  Lucy,  thou  wouldst  blush  to  see 

Some  phantom  fashionably  thin. 

With    limb    of   lath    and    kerchief'd 
chin. 

And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin, 
Steal  sudden  on  om^  privacy. 
And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  born. 
Endure  the  graceful  spectre's  scorn  ? 
Faith  !  ill,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 
Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 


H. 


Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon. 
And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyoad  the  smooth  rnd  gravell'd  maze, 
Laud  we  the  goda,  that  Fashion's  train 
h'oldo  hearts  ot  m:;re  adventurous  strain. 
Artists  are  hers,  ./he  scorn  to  trace 
Their   rules    from    Nature's    boundless 

grace, 
But  their  right  paramour.t  acsei 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 
Damning  whate'er  or  vast  and  fair 
Exceeds  a  canvass  three  feet  square. 
This  thicket,  for  \\\ii\x  gumption  fit, 
May  furnish  such  a  happy  bii. 
Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  lays  by  wax:n  light. 
Half  in  the  salver's  tingle  drown'd, 
\\  hile  the  chasse  cafd  glides  around; 
And  such  may  hither  secret  stray, 
To  labour  an  extempore: 
Or  sportsman,  with  his  boisterous  hollo 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow, 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard, 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky, 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  us. 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  duzz. 
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But  oh,  my  Lucy,  say  liow  long 
We  still  must  tiivad  this  trilling  throng, 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  co»vard  art, 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  I 
No  parents  thine  whose  just  command 
Should  rule  their  ciiiid's  obedient  hand; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice, 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 
And  which  is  Lucy's  ?  — Can  it  be 
That  puny  top,  trimm"d  cap-a-pee, 
A\'ho  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe  ; 
Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground, 
Whose     legs     in     shapeless    boots    are 

drown'd ; 
A  new  Achilles,  sure, — the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel ; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race, 
W  ho  comes  in  foreign  trashery 

Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 
A  walking  haberdashery, 

Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur: 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase. 
Horse-milliner'-'  of  modern  days? 

IV. 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth. 

So  early  train'd  for  statesman's  part, 

"Who  talks  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth, 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterheld  can  teach, 
'A  hose  logic  is  from  Single-speech  ; 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  vent, 
Save  in  the  plirase  of  Parliament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse. 
Calls  "  order,"  and  "  divides  the  house," 
Who  "craves  permission  to  reply," 
^^'hose  "  noble  friend  is  in  his  eye ;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
A  motion, yon  should  gladly  second? 

V. 

\\'hat,  neither  ?  Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swains  preferrVl  ? — 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride  ? 


Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  1  ear 
That  alter 'd  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  ot  Russel  mine, 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  !.ne. 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eye. 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile; 
Rut  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency, 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth  ? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires. 
Avid  patriots,  skill'd  through  stoiTns  <A 

fr'te 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  cbereare — I  fsuch  should  come. 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 
Self-exiled  seek  ao^me  distant  shore. 
And  mourn  till  life  and  gripf  are  o'er. 

VI. 

\Vhat  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm, 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm: 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover's  stay  ? 
Oh,  no  !  for  on  the  vale  and  brake. 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 
And  this  tr!m  sward  of  velvet  green, 
Wpi-g  carpet  for  th:  Fairy  Queen. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell, 
That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well, 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

VII. 

But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  dav.ning  sky, 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  ? 
'Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays. 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 
Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 
'Tis    there — nay,  draw    not    back    thj' 

hand !  — 
'Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 
Must  golden  amulet  be  bound, 
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IVhich,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer,;  ^^'hile  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  his  eye, 


Can  change  to  rapture  lovers'  care, 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 
And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 

VIII. 

Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Has  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray  ? 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day  ? 
And  will  not  L,ucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless  ? 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound, 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O,  let  the  word  be  YES! 


CANTO    THIRD. 

IN'TRODUCTIOX. 
I. 

Long  loved,  long  woo'd,  and  lately  won, 
My  life's  best  hope, and  now  mine  own  ! 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  favourite  haunts  ageu  ? 
A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace. 
Though  reft  t)f  every  softer  gr.ice, 
As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 
Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host, 
That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  cross'd, 
"While  round  Ken-Cruaeh's  mighty  base 
"Wheel  the  slow  steedsand  lingering  chaise. 
The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scottish  pride, 
He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide; 
An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  face. 
Ay,  and  tor  woman's  lovely  grace. 
'Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind  ; 
For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain, 
But  whc.i  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paish*  the  Celtic  sound, 
His  bonnet  doff'd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride  ; 


*  Bcal-na-pahh,  in  English  the  Vale  of  the 
Bridal. 


Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

II. 

Enough  of  him. — Now,  ere  we  lose, 
Plunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views. 
Turn  thee,  my  love  !  look  back  once  more. 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shore. 
On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream, 
^^  hat  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air: 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn, 
In  hues  of  bright  rellection  drawn, 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie. 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky; 
The  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  note. 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled  spot: 
We  gaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 
Such  dreams  of  bliss  would  Arthur  draw, 
^^'hen  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ;      .' 
Yet  sigh'd  and  sicken'd  as  he  drew,      l. 
Despairing  they  could  e'er  prove  true ! 

III. 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fiir  glen,  our  destined  way: 
The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 
Distinguish'd  but  by  greener  hue, 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae. 
While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep, 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan  ! 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves, 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
Of  row.ui,  birch,  and  alder-leaves, 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 
There's  no  illusion  there  ;  these  flowers. 
That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers. 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own  ; 
And,  since  thine  Arthu;  ;aird  thee  wife, 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gurgling  brook  and  sloping  hill. 
'Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  de!I; 
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But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 

We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  I-ucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 
\V'hen  twice  you  pray'd  I  would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 
Of  the  bold  knight  of  Triermain  ? 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore. 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more, 
Until  the  minstrel  ht  drew  near, 
And  made  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
(Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay, 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  mine  own  ? 
When,  diz/ied  with  mine  ecstasy, 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see, 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone  ! 
A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  was, 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 

V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde: 
My  Harp— or  let  mc  rather  choose 
The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  ])hrase, 
\\'orn  out  by  bards  of  modern  days,) 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wake, 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade, 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade, 

7'o  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. 

And  now  she  comes !  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear, 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye, 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  tiie  Highland  hill, 

Jlcr  blither  melodv. 


And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer, 
She  bids  Ik'n-Cruach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
"  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  camel' 


CAISI-TO  THIRD. 

I. 

Ef.wcastle  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir- Adam's  steeds  must  bideni  stall, 
Of  Hartley-burn  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  &p-ir, 

And  Tcviot  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Tarras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir, 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flockc 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain  ; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound. 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone. 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 


IL 


When  first  began  his  vigil  bold, 

The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old, 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue. 
O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cool. 
Stretch'd  on  the  brown  hill's  heathy  breast, 

Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale  ; 
Chief  where,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their  crest. 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distress'd, 

As  told  grey  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell. 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss, 

As  on  a  crvstal  well. 
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III. 

Ever  he  watch'd,  and  oft  he  deem'd, 
While   on    the   mound    the    moonlight 
stream'd, 

It  alter'd  to  his  eyes  ; 
Fain    \\ould  he    hope   the    rocks   'gan 

change 
To  buttress'd  ualls  their  shapeless  range, 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange, 

He  saw  grey  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb'd 

high, 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

\\  hich  fancy  had  conceived, 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all, 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hall. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 
\N  hen,  ga/.ing  on  the  sinking  hre, 
Bulwark,  anci ,  attlement,  and  spire, 

In  the  red  :ulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 
Or  by  the  bla/e  of  noontide  bright. 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

Or  evening's  western  flame. 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour. 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower. 

The  rocks  rcmain'd  the  same. 


IV. 

Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound. 
Oft  climb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round. 

Vet  nothing  might  explore. 
Save  that  tiie  crags  st)  rudely  piletl. 
At  distance  seen,  resemblance  \sild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps. 
Feeds    hard     and     spare,    and    seldom 
sleeps. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well : 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill, 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell, 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead, 
Aind  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
liTVoking  every  saint  at  need, 

For  aid  to  burst  his  s^ell. 


V. 


And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven, 
\\'hile  o'er  its  curve  careering  fast, 
Before  the  fury  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills, 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rills, 

And  down  the  torrents  came; 
Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread, 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 
De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave, 
(\o  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave,) 
To  moody  meditation  gave 

Kach  faculty  of  soul, 
Till,  luH'd  by  distant  torrent  sound, 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round, 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 

VI. 
'Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  souna, 
(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  tc 

hear, 
"Mongst     desert     hills,    where,    league! 

around, 
Dwelt  but  tiie  gorcock  and  the  deer:) 
As,  starting  fiotn  his  couch  of  fern. 
Again  he  heard  in  clangour  stern. 

That  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 
Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 
Like  some  proud  minster's  pealing  clock, 

Or  city's  'larum-beli. 
W  hat  thouclit  was  Roland's  first  wheiv 

fell,  " 
In  that  deep  v.ilderncss,  the  knell 

Upon  his  startled  ear  ? 
To  s'ander  warrior  were  I  loth, 
Y  t  must  I  hokl  my  minstrel  troth, — 

It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

VII. 

But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chi/l. 

For  Love's  keen  wish  was  \hi;"t^ 
And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high, 
And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

That  burn'd  to  do  and  dare. 
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Forth  from  the  cave  the  W^irrior  rush'd, 
Long  ere  the  mountain-voice  was  hiish'd, 

That  answcr'd  to  the  knell  ; 
for  long  and  far  the  unwonted  sound, 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round, 

Was  toss'd  from  fell  to  fell ; 
And  Glaramara  answer  lUnig, 
And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung, 
And  Legbert  heights  their  echoes  swung, 

As  far  as  Derwent's  dell. 

VIII. 

Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed, 

Till  all  was  hush'd  and  still. 
Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 
And  the  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 

Its  course  along  the  hill. 
Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A  light,  as  of  reflected  (lame, 

And  over  Legbert-head, 
As  if  by  magic  art  controll'd, 
A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roH'd 

its  orb  of  hery  red  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  demon 

dire 
Came  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire, 

To  do  his  errand  dread. 
Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course, 
On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse, 
Shingle  and  Scrae,*  and  Fell  and  Force,| 

A  dusky  light  arose  : 
Display 'd,  yet  altcr'd  was  the  scene ; 
Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen, 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green, 

In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

IX. 

De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set, 
At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound, 
And  seen  but  crags  at  random  flimg. 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung. 

In  desolation  trown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour  ? — 
A  banner 'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 


Bank  of  loose  stones.  f  Waterfall.      ( 


With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast. 
And  barbicanj  and  baHium§  vast. 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 
'Tis  no  deceit ! — distinctly  clear 
{]renell||  and  parapet  aj^pear, 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 
Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew, 
And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view^ 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 

X. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush, 
O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and 
bush, 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped, 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread. 
He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn, 
And,  en  the  mountain-echoes  borne. 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet-note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seemd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound  ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard. 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  I'liermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again, 

Hut  answer  came  there  none ; 
And  'mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain, 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain, 

Until  the  dawning  shone  ; 
And  when  itdawn'd,  that  wondrous  sightj 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor  light, 

It  all  had  pass'd  away  ! 
And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore, 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

XI. 

Steel'd  for  the  deL*d,  De  Vaux's  heart, 
Scorn'd  from  his  vent'rous  quest  to  part, 

X  The  outer  defence  of  a  castle  gate. 

§  A  fortified  court. 

Apertures  for  shooting  arrows. 
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He  walks  the  vale  once  more  ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day, 
That  shatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  grey, 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Till  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne, 
The  moon  renew'd  her  silver  horn, 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose ; 
A  down  the  va'e  the  vapours  float. 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note, 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stem  and  shaggy  side, 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide 

The  rock's  majestic  isle; 
It  seem'd  a  veil  of  "filmy  lawn, 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XII. 

The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook. 

And,  sighing  as  it  blew. 
The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  view. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold  ; 
And  sLill,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unroll'd. 
Speed,    speed,  De  Vaux,  ere  on    thine 

eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die  ! 

— The  gallant  knight  'gan  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  h^und 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound, 

(>areers  the  hunter's  steed. 
Down  the  steep  dell  1.;j  course  amain 

Hath  rivall'd  archer's  shaft  ; 
But  ere  tne  m.)und  he  could  attain, 
The  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain. 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain. 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scorn. 


XIII. 

Wroth  wax'd  the  AVarrior. — "  Ami  then 

Fool'd  by  the  enemies  of  men, 

Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 

Is  haunted  by  malicious  fay  ! 

Is  TrieiTTiain  become  your  taunt, 

De    Vaux   your  scorn  ?      False    fiends, 

avaunt ! ' ' 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare ; 
The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square. 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood, 
\\'ere  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew,  . 

And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw. 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  crest 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest. 
Hurl'd  with   mam    force,   the  weapon's 

shock 
Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  h.ard  to  tell. 
Or  if  the  blow  dissolved  some  spell. 
But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 
With  cloud  of  dust  and  Hash  of  flame. 
Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  course  was 

borne, 
Crush'd  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn. 
Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumber'd  the  toirent's  rocky  bed, 
And  bade  the  water's  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 

XIV. 

"When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 
Survey 'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again  ; 
And  lo  !  the  ruin  had  laid  bare, 
Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair, 
Whose  moss'd  and  fractured  steps  might 

lend 
The  means  the  summit  to  ascend  ; 
And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks. 

And  soon  a  platform  won. 
Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 
Within  Mn"ee  lanes'  lenglh  arose 

The  Castie  of  Saint  John! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air. 
No  m.eteor-blazon'd  show  was  there  3 
In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair, 

The  miissivc  fortress  shone. 
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XV. 


F.mbattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd, 
Shadt'd  by  pond'rous  llanki-is,  lowcr'd 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 
Though  for  six  luuidred  years  and  more, 
Its  strength  h.id  hrook'd  the  tempest's  roar, 
The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 

Had  surter'd  no  decay: 
But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent, 
And,  tiown  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
Else,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore. 
The  gate  this  stern  inscription  bore:  — 


He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 

Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave  way^ 

And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray, 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw  ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road, 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Return'd  their  surly  jar. 
"  Now  closed  is  the  gin  and  the  prey  within 

By  the  rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolfs  skin, 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast." 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  W  aiTior  went, 
By  dubious  light  down  deep  descent. 


XVI. 

Inscription. 

•'  Patience  waits  the  destined  day, 
Strength  can  clear  the  cumber'd  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong, 
It  is  given  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'a  ; 
Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power, 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round. 
Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
Dare  no  more  !     To  cross  the  gate 
AN'ere  to  tamper  with  thy  fate; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain, 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again." 

xvn. 

"That  would  I,"  said  the^^'arrior  bold, 
"  if  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old, 
And  my  thin  blootl  dropp'd  slow  and  cold, 

As  icicle  in  thaw  ; 
But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance. 
Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 
And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance, 
I  mock  t'nese  words  of  awe!" 


XVIII. 

Unbarr'd,  nnlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall, 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall. 

And  towers  of  varied  size, 
W'rouglit  with  each  ornament  extreme, 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fmcy,  could  devise; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

An  inner  moat ; 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings, 
Cu'rass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings, 
And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the  shield, 
Rough  'vith  the  dints  of  many  a  Held. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl'd  hair, 
\\'hen,  all  unarm'd,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gipon's*  under-vest, 
\\'hose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, — 


•  A  sort  of  doublet    worn  beneath  the  ar- 
mour. 
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Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  broad  moat  btuod  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 

Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide, 
And  soon  he  reach'd  the  farther  side, 

And  enter'd  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  so  wide 
Were  blazon 'd  all  with  feats  of  pride, 

By  warriors  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  they  counter "d  here, 

W  iiile  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow  ; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe, 
Braved  the  fierce  griHbn  in  his  ire, 
Or  faced  the  dragon's  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in  face. 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race, 
AX'hose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name, 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame, 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate. 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate, 

In  this  enchanted  hall. 
For  some  short  space  the  venturous  knight 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight, 
Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end, 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  .ascend 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
\V'as  framed  a  wicUet  window-grate. 

And,  ere  he  ventured  more, 
The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket-window  through. 

XX. 

O,  for  his  arms  !     Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  I 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery;  all 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wal', 

The  vaulting,  and  the  lloor  ; 
And,  contrast  strange,  on  either  hand 
There  stood  array'd  in  sable  band 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore- 
And  each  a  Libyan  tiger  led, 
Held  by  as  bright  and  fi-ail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, — 
For  the  leash  that  bound  these  monsters 
dread 

Was  but  of  gossamer. 


Each  Maiden's  short  barbaric  vest 
Left  all  iniclosed  the  knee  and  breast. 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet ; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold, 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set; 
A  quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay. 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagay. 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there, 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare, 
Station'd  the  ga/er's  soul  to  scare; 

But  when  the  wicket  oped, 
Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  draw, 
Roll'd  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw. 
Scented  the  air,  and  licked  his  jaw  ; 
W  hile  these  weird   maids,  in    Moorish 

tongue, 
A  wild  and  dismal  v.-ra'ning  sung. 


XXL 

"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back ! 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomay! 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,* 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  I 

"  When  the  whirlwind's  gusts  arc  wheel- 
ing. 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling, 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread. 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  cloak, 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see. 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

"  \V'here  the  shatter'd  columns  lie. 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been. 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen, — 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death. 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
'Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath! 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb!' 

"  Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake, 
Ours  the  hydra  or  the  fen. 
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Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake, 

All  that  plague  the  sons  of  men. 

Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 
Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day — 

Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak ! 
Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay!" 

XXII. 

Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 
Long  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still, 
Died  the  far  resounding  song. 
^\'hile  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll. 
The  Wairior  communed  with  his  soul. 
"\\'hen  first  I  took  this  venturous  quest, 

i  swore  upon  the  rood, 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

?"or  evil  or  for  good. 
My  fonvard  path  too  \\c\\  I  v\'een, 
Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  between  ! 
For  man  unarm 'd,  'tis  bootless  hope 
"With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope — 
Yet,  if  1  turn,  what  waits  me  there, 
Save  fiimine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 
Other  conclusion  let  me  try. 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame , 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  !" 
^\'ith  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword. 
Caught  dov.-n  a  banner  fi-om  the  wall, 
And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  hall. 

XXIII. 

On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo  ! 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung — 
Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage; 
The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair, 
Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone. 
The  trenchant  blade  had  shcerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd, 
But  the  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 
Whilst,  'twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous 
road 


Firmly,    though 
strode, 


swift,    the    champion 


Safe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew. 
Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through, 
And  when  aganist  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore, 
\\'hile,  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and  roar, 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

"  Hurra,  hurra  !  Our  watch  is  done! 
We  hail  once  more  tiie  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  northern  day. 
Farewell,  farewell  I  Hurra,  hurra  ! 

"  Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"  Warrior  !  thou,  whose  dauntless  heaii 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial, 
W'here  resistance  is  denial. 

"  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay! 

Mount  the  winds !  Hurra,  hurra  !" 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

As  if  in  ether  borne  aatray. 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers 

wide 
The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came, 
That  flash'd  with  such  a  brilliant  flame. 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
\\'ere  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps, 
U  ith  duller  earth,  incorporate,  sleeps; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray. 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand, 
Tlie  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
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Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye, 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare, 
And  cotton  Hllets  bound  their  hair; 
Slim  was  their    form,   their   mien   was 

shy, 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 
Folded     their     arms,      and     suppliant 

kneel'd. 
And  thus  their  proffcr'd  gifts  reveal'd. 

XXVI. 

C  II  OK  U.S. 

*'See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled, 
Portion  meet  for  Arthiu"'s  child. 
Bathe  in  W^ealth's  unboimded  stream, 
"Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream ! " 

FIRST   MAIDEX. 
''  See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold  ! 
Sever 'd  from  the  sparry  mould, 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie; 
And  their  orient  smile  can  wni 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin." — 

SECOND    MAIDEN. 

'■'•  See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 
These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Marinel. 
Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hartl  and  white 
As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite." — 

THIRD    MAIDEX. 
''  Does  a  livelier  hue  delight  ? 
Here  are  rubies  bla/ing  bright, 
Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green. 
And  the  topaz  glows  betueen  ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite." — 

FOURTH    MAIDEX. 
"  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  siniie, 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine ! 
^^'hile  their  glories  I  expand, 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze." — 


CHORUS. 

"  \\''arrior,  seize  the  splendid  store ; 
\\"ould  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore! 
A\''e  should  ne'er  in  future  story. 
Read,  Peru,  thy  perish'd  glory !" 

XXVII. 

Calmly  and  unconcern'd,  the  Knight 
W'aved  aside  the  treasures  bright: — 
"  Gentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  pray ! 
Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 
Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 
Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  boys  ! 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land. 
De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  need, 
Save  to  pun-ey  him  arms  and  steed, 
And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword." 
Thus  gently  parting  from  their  hold, 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

XXVIII. 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 
De  Vaux  was  weary,  faint,  and  dry; 
When,  lo !  a  plashing  sound  he  hears, 
A  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 

Some  frolic  water-run ; 
And  soon  he  reach'd  a  court-yard  square^ 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 
Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade, 
In  long  perspective  view  display'd 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade: 

But,  full  in  front,  a  door, 
Low-brow'd  and  ilark,  seem'd  as  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

W  hose  memory  was  no  more. 

XXIX. 

Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's  space, 
To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face. 

And  mark'd  with  well-pleased  eye, 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream. 
In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzling  beam 

Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 
His  senses  felt  a  mild  control. 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  soul, 
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From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  tiie  ear  receives 
The  music  that  the  greenwood  leaves 

Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 

XXX. 

And  oft  in  sucli  a  dreamy  mood, 

The  hait'-sluit  eye  can  fi-ame 
Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood 
As  if  the  nymphs  of  held  and  flood 

Ir.  gay  procession  came. 
Are  these  of  snch  fantastic  mor',d, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade, 
These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-.uld. 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid. 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood 
shade. 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw. 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe. 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  ? — 
Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers  I 
Tliat  seems  to  say,  "To  please  be  ours, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
I'hcir  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  suns  of  (Kandahar  bestow, 
O'er  which  in  slight  sufiusion  Hows 
A  frecpient  tinge  ot  paly  rose; 
Their  limbs  were  fashion'd  fair  and  free, 
In  nature's justest  symmetry; 
And,  wreathed  with  [lowers,  with  odours 

graced, 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist: 
In  eastern  pomp,  its  gikling  pale 
The  hennah  lent  each  shajiely  nail, 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liipiid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 
In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'ei. 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch. 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much 

Too  much — yet  irroiuised  more. 

XXXI. 

"Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  "thy  toilsome  way, 
While  we  pay  tlie  duty  dw^ 
To  our  .Master  .m'l  fo  vou. 


Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 

Love  triumphant  led  thee  here; 

\\  arrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 

Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 

Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we, 
i  To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee, 
[  Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart, 
)  For  the  assagay  or  dart, 

Swains  allow  each  simjile  girl 

Ruby  lip  ami  teeth  of  pearl ; 

Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 

Flatterers  tind  them  in  our  eyes. 

"  Stay,  then,  gentle  \\'arr;or,  stay, 
Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day; 
Stay,  O,  stay  I — in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  (lowers. 
Spread  the  feast  and  Hll  the  wine, 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night. 

"  Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love. 
Soft  thy  mossy  ct)uch  shall  spread. 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — • 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more? 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  Warrior, — bhe 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXII. 

O,  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 
For  Stoic  look, 
And  meet  rebuke, 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip, 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip. 
And  press'd  another's  protfer'tl  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through; 
"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "adieu,  adieu! 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay: — 
"  Fair  Flower  of  (Courtesy,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
W\{\\  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move; 
[Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  I-ovel" 
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XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vaux  through  darksome 
ways 
And  ruin'd  vaults  has  gone, 
Till  issue  ftom  their  wilder'd  maze, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none, — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air. 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare, 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show  d 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun, 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to  shun. 
These  scenes  of  desolate  despair, 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air; 
How  gladly  had  De  Vaux  exchanged, 
Though  'twere  to  face  )on  tigers  ranged! 

Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now, 
He  wish'd  him  imder  arbour  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
U'hen,  joyful  sound  !  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 

XXXIV. 

"Son  of  Honour,  theme  of  story, 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye! 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise; 
'Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

*'  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend, 
jMany  a  weary  step  must  wend; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries; 
Thus  Ambition's  minions  rise. 

"  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye, 
Monarch's     power,     and     Conqueror's 
glory!" 

It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found. 

And  then  a  turret  stair: 
Nor  climb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  bhw  the  air, 


And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given, 
That  cheer'd  him  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress'd, 
Where,  as  to  greet  imperial  guest. 
Four  Maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 

\\'as  bound  with  golden  zone. 

XXXV. 

of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all; 
The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrow'd  air  of  awe  belie; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spain, 
Dark-eyed,  ilark-hair'd,  sedate,  yet  bold; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold, 
Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

For  daughter  of  Almaine. 
These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe, 
\\  ith  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with  globe, 

Emblems  of  empery; 
The  fourth  a  space  behind  them  stood, 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 
Of  merr)'  England  she,  in  dress 
Like  ancient  British  Druidess. 
Her  hair  an  a/ure  fillet  bound, 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground. 

And,  in  her  hand  display 'd, 
A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  hold, 
But  unadorn'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

Of  glossy  laurel  made. 

XXXVI. 

At  once  to  brave  De  Vaux  knelt  down 

These  foremost  Maidens  three. 
And  protTer'd  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

Liegedom  and  seignorie. 
O'er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair. 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heii  ; 

But  homage  would  he  none : — 
"  Rather,"  he  said,  "  De  Vaux  would 

ride, 
A  W'arden  of  the  Border-side, 
In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pride, 

A  monarch's  empire  own  ; 
Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A  free-born  knight  of  England  free, 

Than  sit  on  Despot's  throne." 
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So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fourth  Maid, 

As  startinij  from  a  trance, 
Upon  the  harp  her  iinyer  laid  ; 
Her  ma^ric  touch  the  chords  obey'd, 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once  ! 

SON'G   OF  THE   FOURTH    MAIDEN". 

*' Quake  to  your  foundations  deep, 
Stately  Towers,  and  Banner'd  Keep, 
Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moan, 
As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

*'  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spell, 
Hear  the  foot-fall !  mark  it  well  ! 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad, 
Bounc  ye  for  your  homeward  road  ! 

*'  It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 
Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear  ,• 
His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 
Spread  by  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pride. 

Quake  to  your  foundations  deep, 
Bastion  huge,  and  Turret  steep  ! 
Tremble,  Keep  !  and  totter.  Tower  ! 
This  is  Gyneth's  waking  hour." 

XXXVH. 

Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous  Knight 
Has  reach'd  a  bower,  where  milder  light 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell ; 
Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 
Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Upon  its  western  swell. 
That  bower,  the  gazer  to  beu'itch, 
Hath  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye  ; 
For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wi-s. 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 
All  seem'd  to  sleep — the  timid  hare 
On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair, 
The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 
But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
("ould  win  De  Vaux's  eye-glance,  where, 
Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  chair. 

He  saw  King  Arthur's  child  ! 
Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay. 
From  her  brow  iiad  pass'd  away, 


Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day. 
For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled : 
It  seem'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 
\Vith  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

XXXVIII. 

That  form  of  maiden  loveliness, 

'Twixt  childhood  and'twixt  youth, 
That  ivory  chair,  that  silvan  dress. 
The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 

Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  truth. 
Still  upon  her  garment's  hem 
V'anoc's  blood  made  purple  gem, 
And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumber'd  still  her  sleeping  hand  ; 
Still  her  dark  locks  dishevell'd  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 
That  De  Vaux  impeach'd  his  dre?.ms. 
Vapid  all  and  void  of  might. 
Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight. 
Motionless  a  while  he  stands, 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands, 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 
Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes, 

What  these  eyes  shall  tell. — 
"  St.  George  !   St.  Mary  !  can  it  be. 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me !' 

XXXIX 

Gently,  lo  !  the  Warrior  kneels. 
Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals, 
Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — • 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp  ; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder, 
Gyneth  startles  fiom  lier  sleep, 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 

Burst  the  Castle-walls  asunder! 
Fierce  and  frequent  wevc  the  shocks,^ 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away  ; 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks, 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  \'aux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay  ; 
Safe  and  free  from  magic  power, 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day  ; 
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And  rouna  the  Champion's  brows  were 

bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound, 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 
And  this  was  what  remain'd  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall, 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame : 
But  where  should  Wairior  seek  the  meed, 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  deed, 

Except  fi-om  Love  and  Fame  !" 


CONCLUSION. 


I. 


My  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 
The    Minstrel's   task,   thou   know'st,   is 
done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run, 

\\'ere  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed, 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er  ; 
Lived  long  and  blest,  loved  fond  and  true. 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honours  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays, 
In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze, 

Along  the  mountain  lone, 
That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks 
His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  Valley  of  St.  John; 
But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaux 

The  charmed  portal  won. 


'Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  snow. 
That  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow 
Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown. 

IL 

But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow, 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way, 
Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  can 

stay 
Our  steps,  when  eve  is  sinking  grey. 

On  this  gigantic  hill. 
So  think  the  vulgar — Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  \\\  one  dull  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease  ; 
And,  O  1  beside  these  smiple  knaves, 
How  many  better  born  are  slaves 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these, — 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  Nature's  grander  scenes  unclose! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet. 
The  mountain's  misty  coronet. 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold  ; 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told. 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale, 
Some  moral  truLh  in  fiction's  veil: 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The  evening  breeze,  as  now,  comes  chill; — 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm, 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way. 
While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae, 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE   FIRST  EDITION, 

The  seem  of  I  his  Poem  lies,  at  first,  in  the  Castle  of  Artorn'.sh,  on  the  coMt  of 
Argyleshire;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Jrrait,  and  upon  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire.  Finally,  it  is  laid  near  Stirling.  The  story  opens  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1307,  ivhen  Bruce,  ^jjho  had  been  dri-ven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  English,  and  the 
Bjrons  luho  adhered  to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  from  the  Island  of  Rachrin  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crozvu.  Many  of  the  per- 
sonages and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  celebrity.  The  /luthorities  used  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  venerable  Lord  Hailes,  as  ivell  entitled  to  be  ifilled  the  restorer  of 
Scottish  history,  as  Bruce  the  restorer  of  Scottish  monarchy;  and  of  Archdeacon 
Barbour,  a  correct  edition  of  ivhose  Metrical  History  of  Robert  Bruce  ivill  soon,  I. 
trust,  appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend-  the  Rev,  Dr.  'jumieson. 
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CAmO  FIRST. 

Autumn  departs — but  still  his  mantle's 

fold 
Restson  the  groves  of  noble  Somerv-ille,* 
Beneath  a   shroud   of  russet   dropp'd 

with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds 

the  rill, 
Yet   lingering   notes   of  silvan    music 

swell, 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  red- 
breast shrill  ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour 

tell 
When   the   broad   sun    sinks   down    on 

Ettrick's  western  fell. 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no 

more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks 

to  ciieer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that 

wafts  it  o'er. 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  m'rth  we 

hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon 

our  ear, 
And   harvest-home   hath    hush'd    the 

clanging  wain, 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear, 


*  The  Pavilion,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Somer\'ine,  situated  on  the  Tweed,  over 
against  Melrose,  and  in  sight  of  Abbotsford. 


Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  theautumna' 
train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears 
of  scatter 'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have 

pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading 

realms  to  stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on 

the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the 

spray, 
To   mark   the   last    bright    tints    the 

mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's 

way, 
A  nd  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ?— 
O  !   if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not 

the  minstrel  strain. 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser 

note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song 

can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints 

remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn';: 

evening  sky. 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear 

and  dry, 
^Vhen  wild  November  hath  his  bugle 

woimd ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  I, 
Through    fields   time-wasted,   on   sad 

inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  ycrc  liavc  richer 

hanest  found. 
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So  shalt  tlioii  list,  and  liaply  not  un- 

.iTiDved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day  ; 
In   distant  lands,  by  tlic  rouj,'!!  West 

leproved, 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights 

decay, 
With  swell   the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve 

beguiles  ; 
Tis  known   am:d  the  pathless  wastes 

of  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles, 
Where  rest  ft-oin  mortal  coil  the  Mighty 

of  the  Isles. 


I 

•' Wakl:,  Maitl  of  Lorn  !"  the  Minstrels 

sung. 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish!  rung,' 
And  th?  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave, 
Heaved  on  the  bi-ach  a  softer  wave, 
As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 
And  green  Loch-Allines  woodland  shore, 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet, 
Since,  met  froni  mainland  and  from  isle, 
Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 
Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard, 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame, 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artomish  hall. 

II. 

"  Wake,    Maid   of  Lorn  !"  'twas  thus 

they  sung, 
And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung, 
*'  \\'ake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !   high  right   is 

ours. 
To    charm    dull    sleep    fro-.ii    Beauty's 

bowers ;  1 


Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 
In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  harp'swild  chime  to  hear; 
Rude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark 
\\"ill  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark  ;- 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailliach's  cloud  ; 
Then  let  not  Maidens  ear  disdain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
Hut  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake  ! 

III. 

"  O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine  ! 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  I" — 
" She  comes  not  yet,"  grey  Fenand  cried  ; 
"  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 
Those    notes    prolong'd,    that    soothing 

theme, 
^^'hich  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream, 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone. 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride  ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 

IV. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  moments  fly* 

^^'hich  yet  that  maiden-name  allow  ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is  nigh 

When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow* 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest, 

By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove, 
W^e  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  ! 

"^^'ake,  F'dith,  wake!   in  yonder  bay 
Lies  miany  a  galley  gaily  mann'd, 

We  hear  the  meny  pibrochs  play, 
\\'e  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 

What  Chieftain's  praise  these   pibrochs 
swell, 
"What  crest  :s  on  these  banners  wove, 
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The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 
I'he  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 

Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 

But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen  ; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 

Nor  could  then-  tenderest  numbers  bring 

One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 

As  vainly  h.ad  her  maidens  vied 

In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  array'd, 

Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid  ; 

Yoinig  ^A•a  with  meet  reverence  drew 

On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe, 

While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 

Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  l-Jertha  wound, 

That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 

Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Editli's  skin. 

But  Einion,  of  experience  old. 

Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 

In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 

To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 

Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 

Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VL 

O  !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid, 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd, 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  C()nc]uest  won— the  biidal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true, 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak  ? — 
Lives  still  such  maid  ? — Fair  damsels,  say, 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle. 
When   Lorn's  bright   Edith    scorn 'd   to 
smile. 

VH. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 


Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 

By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 

(Strict  was  ttiat  bo  id — most  kind  of  all — . 

Inviolate  in  Highlr.nd  hall)- — ■ 

Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart. 

In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart. 

In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 

'I  o  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal; 

She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care. 

Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 

(  Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 

Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress; 

She   mark'd — and    knew    her   nursling's 

heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  awhile  she  ga/.ed — then  press'd 
The  maideri  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  hnish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'crlook'd,    dark    Mull  !     thy   mighty 

Sound, "* 
W  here  th  wariing  tides,  with  mingled  roar, 
Partth)swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shorti 


vin. 

"  Daughter,"  she  said,  "these seas behok^j 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd. 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar^ 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  oun  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawcs  the  wootUand  and  the  waste, 
To  where  Dunstatfnage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd, 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  morn. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  !^ 
Ronald,  fi'om  many  a  hero  sprung, 
The  fair,  the  valiant,;  nd  the  young. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name' 
A  thousand  bards  hav^-  given  to  fame, 
20 
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The  mate  of  mon.urlis,  niiil  alliid 
On  tx|u,il  terms  with  Kiv-^laiKl's  pride. — 
From  chieftain's  t<nver  to  bondsman's  cot, 
"Who  Iiears  the  t;ile,  and  triumphs  not? 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  'ights  liis  beltane  lire, 
Joy,  joy  I  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  joy  !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung  ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  (\<^w  holds  outcast  boor, 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor, 
But  he  hath  (limg  his  task  aside. 
And  claim'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 

IK. 

Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh. 
Her  hunying  hand  intlignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
"  Morag,  forbear  !   or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hnel:rg  harpers'  lays; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  \vondering  hour, 
Telling  of  banners  prouilly  borne, 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn, 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  ran^  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  heart, 
That,  bounil  in  strong  affection's  chain, 
Looks  for  return  antl  looks  in  vain  ? 
No !  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not ! 

X. 

*'  Debate  it  not— too  long  I  strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love. 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
Edith  of  Lorn, — while  yet  a  child. 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side, — 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 
Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  bla/ed  in  Scotland's  war, 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same. 
My  bosom,  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale, 
Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 


What  pilgrim  sought  our  hails,' noi'  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  ni  battle  bold, 
\\  ho  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise, 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays  ? 
Even  Morag— not  a  tale  of  fame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came !  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold, 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy. 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  ! 

XL 

"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith> 

heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  I — 
And  what  requital?  cold  delay — 
Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  day — • 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here! — 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer, 
Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell, 
And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,^ 
Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 
Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more  ?" 

XII. 

—  "Hush,  daughter,  hush!   thy  doubts 

remove, 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay  ! 
See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 
As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  ? 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  land,  they  rise 
Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies  ; 
The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars, 
Behind  them  sini;  Mull'^  mountain  shores, 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep, 
Through  whistling   breeze  and  foaming 

deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast, 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast, 
As  if  she  veil'd  itj  banner'd  pride, 
To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride ! 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 
He  chides  her  sloth  !" — Fair  Edith  sighd,' 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied:— 
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XIII. 

«  Sweet  thought,  but  vain  ! — No,  .Morag ! 

mark, 
Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark, 
That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail, 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  morn,  my  vacant  eyes 
Have  view'd  by  hts  the  course  she  tries ; 
Now ,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on. 
And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone, 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee, 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves"  dread  verge 
At  every  tack  their  course  they  urge. 
As  if  they  fear'd  Artoniish  more 
Than  adverse  winus  and  breakers'  roar." 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 
And  shifted  vit  her  s'.ooping  side, 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore^ 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gaind,  of  forward  wa\-. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
Tothe  poor  meed  which  peasants  share, 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day  ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore, 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true, 
Unduinted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look'il  where  shelter  lay, 
Nor  for  Anornish  Castle  drew. 

Nor  steer 'd  for  Aros  bay, 

XV. 

Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and 

seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by. 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and trick'd  with  gold, 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  chivalrv. 


Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars, 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way  : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That  fieldward  bears  some  valiant  knight, 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white, 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold. 

That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free  ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Monen's  echoes  answer'd  Avell, 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 

So  bore  they  on  with  miilh  and  pride, 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor, 
\Vhen,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  fi-ail  vessel  lay, 
The  famish 'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold. 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  ! 
And  thou,  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
\\  ith  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  ! 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh, 
Ym'  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow, 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet;  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on  ! — We  will  not  leave 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 
With  that  armada  gay 
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Be  laughter  loiul  r.nd  jocund  sliout, 
And  baids  to  cliccr  the  wassail  route, 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ; 
And  of  wild  mn-th  each  clamorous  art 
AN'hich,  if  X  cannot  cheer  the  heart, 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  ! — But  with  thatskifF 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
AV  here  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff, 
Labour  that  strani'd  each  sinew  stiff, 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  wail. 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd, 
\\\t\\  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake  ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set, 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past, 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore  ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast, 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  duU'd  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke  ;  — 
"  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide, 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock  s  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
W  ith  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  ' 
Y^t  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear  ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  sky — on  every  liand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve, — on  me 
Danger  sits  I  ght,  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt; 


Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour, 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower, 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power, 
\\'ith  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour, 
And  die  witli  hand  on  hilt." — 


XX, 

That  elder  Lea-ler's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
"  In  man'r  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail. 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  our  free  course  be  driven  ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  ba\', 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fiay, 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distress'd, 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth. 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth, 

By  noble  hands  to  fall. " 

XXI. 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd, 
Gave  the  reef'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind, 

And  on  her  alter'd  way, 
Fierce    bounding,    forward    sprung    the 

ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  w^ive;'' 
Wild  sparki  s  crest  the  broken  tides. 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave, 
\\'hile,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 
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XXII. 

Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep  ; — 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung, 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd, 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear'd, 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprcar'd 

Above  the  eastern  fell. 

XXIII. 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore, 
When  freijucnt  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  mernment  were  cast. 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie, 
Like  funeral  shrieks  w.th  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle- shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cliffs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madd,;'n  the  fight  and  route. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  ctorm 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepen'd  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthen 'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  rellectcd  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play'd, 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade. 

XXIV. 

Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee, 
They  staid  their  course  in  cpiiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
"With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gainst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and 
brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 


His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  round, 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay, 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan, 
And  soon  the  warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone, 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
"Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire!"  he  said; 
"  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildeving  seas, 
The  darksome  night  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

"  \'\''arder,"  the  younger  stranger  said, 
"  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour;  but  nights  like  these, 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas, 
Brook  not  ot  glee.     \\'e  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breath'd  upon  by  May. 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelterin  this  leeward  creek, 
Prompt  when   the  dawn  the  east    shall 
streak 

Again  to  bear  away."- — • 
Answered  the  Warder, — "In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim? 

\\"  hence  come,  or  whither  bound  ? 
Hath  Erin  s;en  your  parting  sails? 
Or  come  ye  m\  Norweyan  gales? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground  ?" — 

XXVI. 

"  WaiTiors — for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own. 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fame  ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dearj 
W'hen  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  L-lann. 
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Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  reahns  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy; 
Deny — and  be  your  niy^'ard  Hold 
Seorn'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilirrini  on  the  wold, 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea!" — 

XXVII. 

*'  Bold  stranger,  no — 'gainst  claim  like 

thine, 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine, 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  exprcss'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artornish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Thougii  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  swonl 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne. 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
^\'ith  the  herce  Knight  of  Ellersiie,* 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife, 
\\'hen  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  vassals !  give  these  guests  your  care, 
And  show  the  naiTow  postern  stair." 

XXVIII. 

To  land  these  two  bf)ld  brethren  leapt, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept,) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  iiung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock  ; 
On  his  strong  sIiouUIlm-  iean'd  her  head. 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vnie  in  tendrils  spread, 

Dro  )ps  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  followd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword. 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield  ; 


XXIX 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pass, 
The  wicket  with  its  bare  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  i:,.v, 
Flank'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
\\  here  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
\\  as  now  defenceless  and  unban'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room, 
Where   squire  and   \coman,  page    and 
groom, 

Plied  their  loud  reveliy. 

XXX. 

And  "  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
I  "  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. — 
1  And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid, 
j  And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid, 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
!  A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 
;  Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark, 
I      And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof, 

But  crowded  on  to  stare, 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught. 
Till  fiery  Ed\\'ard  roughly  caught. 

From  one  the  foremost  there, 
His  chequer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud, 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent, 

Made  brief  and  stern  excuse;  — 
"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pali 
That  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 
'Twere  honour'd  bv  her  use." 


XXXI. 


But  when  he  boiin'd  him  to  such  task, 
AVell  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque,    Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm  ;  his  eve 
And  rend  the  surest  slueld,  \  Had  that  compelling  dignity, 

• — !  His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high, 

•  Sir  William  Wallace.  '      ^^  hich  common  spirits  tear! 
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Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more, 
Nod,  wink,  and  lauy:hter,  all  were  o'er ; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear'd  the  Seneschal, 
Commission 'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  ]5aron's  liall, 
\\'  here  feasted  fair  and  Iree 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide. 
AN'ith  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side, 
And  many  a  chief,  the  ilower  and  pride 
Of  Western  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space  ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace, 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 


CA^-TO  SECOND. 


Ine 


Fill   the    bright   goblet,   spread 

festive  board  ! 
Summon  the  ga\',  the  noble,  and  the 

fair  ! 
Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous  con- 
cert pour'd. 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge 

of  Care  ! 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there. 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive 

throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery 

wear ; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask! — enough   to 

know, 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with 

mortal  woe. 


n. 

W^ith  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers*  lay. 
U'ith  all  that  olden  time  deem'd  gay, 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high; 
But  tiiere  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  lire,  and  on  his  brow, 
Sow  sudden  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 


Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  straui 
And  jesters  tale  went  round  in  vain, 
Or  fell  but  on  \\\z  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear- 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay. 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

III. 

Yet  nought  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear, 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line, 
And  that  !:een  knight,  De  Argentine,* 
(Kroin  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
'I'he  western  league  more  fiini  to  tie,) 
Both  deem'd  in  Konald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

She  watch'd — yet  fear'd  to  meet  his  glance, 
A  nd  he  shunn'd  hers ;  — till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang  ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He   writhed — then     sternly   mann'd    his 

heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destnied  part, 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
"  Fill  me  the  miglity  cup  !"  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  roNal  Somerled:* 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine| 
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'J'o  you,  brave  lord,  and  brotlicr  mine. 
Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  1  drink — 

The  union  of  Onr  House  with  thine, 
By  this  fan-  bridal-link  !" — 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round  !"  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
"  And  in  good  time— that  wnided  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell  ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 
And  on  the  lloor  at  random  cast, 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  ch?er 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When    through    a      thunder-=cloud     it 

beams  ! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  t)f  brief  delay, 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel, 
AN'hen,  fro:n  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel^ 

Respited  for  a  day, 

VL 
*'  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "and  you,  fair  lords, rejoice  ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 
Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far, 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho  !  give  tliem  at  your  boartl  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace. 

And  bid  them  welcoine  free  !" 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand, 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Ofthese  strange  guests;  and  wellhe  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ; 

I'or  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn, 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  spurs, 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 
As  suited  best  tlie  princely  dais,* 

A  nd  royal  canopy  ; 
And  there  he  marshall'd  them  their  place, 

Kirst  of  that  company. 


*  Dais — the    great    liall-table — elevated 
step  or  two  above  the  rest  of  the  room. 


VH. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide, 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknowr 
A  pl.ice  so  near  their  prince's  throne  ; 

But  Owen  Enaught  said, 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone, 
Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
ril  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state. 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sat2  - 

In  higher  place  than  now." — 

VHL 

"  I,  too,"  the  aged  Feirand  said, 
"  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ;  — 
Mark'd  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye, 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how 
high. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell, 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
Ac  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out. 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more, 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scann'd  the  gay  presence  o'er. 
Like  being  of  superior  kind, 
In  whose  high-toned  nnpartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  or  indifferent  weight. 

The  lady  too^though  closely  tied 
The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye, 

Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 
Norcould  her  form's  fair  symmetry.'' 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Loi*n. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride, 
Tlie  stranger    nests  he  sternly  eyed, 
And  whisper'd  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear.; 
Then  qiiestion'd,  high  and  brief, 
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If,  in  their  vo\,tge,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 
AVho  to  Rath- Erin's  shelter  drew, 
,  With  CaiTick's  outlaw'd  Chief!'" 
And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore, 
Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main, 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ? 


wrought   on 


,31.3 
Highland 


That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high, 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye 

With  look  of  equal  scom ; — 
"  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show  ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn. 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go, 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow, 

To  Allaster  of  Lorn." 
Kindled  the  mountam  Chieftain's  ire, 
But  Ronald  (luench'd  the  rising  fire: 
"  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  P' errand's  rhyme^ 
Than  wake,  'm;dst  mirth  and  wine,  the 

jars 
Tha"-  flow  from  these  unhappy  M-arr-."'-- 
"  Content,"  said  Lorn  ;  and  spoke  apart 
With  FeiTand,  master  of  his  ait, 

Then  whisper'd  Argentine,— 
*'  The  lay  I  named  will  cany  ?mait 
To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart, 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hall. 

XI. 

The  Broach  nf  Lnni.^^ 

*'  Whence  the  broach  of  burning  gold, 
1  hat  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 
^^'rought  and  chased  with  rare  device. 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price, 
On  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 
As,  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleam- 
ing. 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar. 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star  I 


"  Gem !    ne'er 
mountain, 
Did  the  fairy  of  the  fountain, 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave. 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  ? 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
Dwarf's  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  ? 
Or,  mortal-mouldetl,  comest  thou  here, 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear? 

XII. 

Song  continued. 

"  No  ! — thy  splendours  nothing  ttll 

Foreign  irt  or  faery  spell. 

Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 

By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
j  \\  hen  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
1  O'ei'  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride  ; 

Thence  in  triumph  wert  tnou  torn, 
)  Bj  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn  ! 

"  "W  hen  the  gem  was  won  and  lost. 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  loss'd  ! 
^  Rung  aloud  Btiidourish  iell, 
I  Answer'd  Douchart's  sounding  dell, 
I  Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
i  When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 
Hardly  'scaped,  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn ! 


XIII. 

Soiiij;  concluded. 

"Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand, 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work;'^ 
Barendown  fled  fast  away, 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye,''' 
When  this  broach,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

"  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
I  Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord. 

Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 

English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 

Let  him  lly  from  coast  to  coast, 
I  Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost. 

While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 
1  Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn !" 
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XIV, 


As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Hcmin'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring, 
Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 
Now  on  the  Hard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So  Kdward  glared  and  grasp'd  iiis  sword- 
Hut  stern  his  brother  spoke, — "He  still. 
What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will, 
After  high  deeds  and  surternigs  long. 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  meniars  song  :  — 
\Vell  hast  thou  framed,  Old  .Man,  thy 

strains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pain;; ! 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lorn's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  l^rucj's  hold. 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay, 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Hruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore, 
Long  after  Lorn  liad  left  the  strife, 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  lill\ — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold, 
As  minstrel  hire,  this  chain  of  go'.d, 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse, 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Hruce.'' 

XV. 

*'  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  saint  that's  buried  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!"  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"And  lor  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls, — "  Forbear  ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatched  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place, 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 
No    slaugliter-house    for    shipwreck'd 

guest." — 
"  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"Of  oddsor  matcii  I — when  (lomyn  died, 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall. 
The  Church  yf  God  saw  Comyn  fall ! 


On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood, 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
\\  ith  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  !— • 
Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow  ! 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  telons  low  !" 

XVL 

Then  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Harcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air. 
And  Kinloch-Alline's  blade  is  bare, 
Hlack  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath, 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high, 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darkend  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
Rut  every  chief  of  birth  and  fiime, 
That  ft'om  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came, 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lorn's  relentless  thirst  for  blood. 


XVIL 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high, 
Lord  of  the  misty  mils  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Haras  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-DuHith,  Lord  of  (-olonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  bi-oadswords  glance, 
W^ith  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud> 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twi\t  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild   was  the   scene — I'ach  sword  was 

bare, 
Hack  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hair, 
In  gloomy  opposition  set, 
Fyes,    hands,    and    brandish'd   weapons 

met; 
Hlue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword  ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shin^ 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 
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While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared, 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wine,) 
And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  might, 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fight. 
Thus  threat  and  murmr.r  died  away, 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still. 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Show'd  likt  the  Suorder's  form  of  old, 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 

And  Edith,  seized  to  pra)'  for  aid. 

As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung. 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung, 

And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  despair, 

Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her 

hair. 
"  O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  fiowcr, 
Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour. 
Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  fiith,  and  oft  hast  sought 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise, 
When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  prize, 
Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 
When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall, 
Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  fall ! " 
To  Argentine  she  turn'd  her  word, 
But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord. 
A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 
Glow'd  on  his  cheek  ;   his  hardy  frame, 
As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook  : 
\Vith  huiried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  mv  Isabel  ! 
What  said  I— Edith  !— all  is  well- 
Nay,  fear  not — I  will  well  provide 
The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — - 


My  bride  ?" — but  there  the  accents  clung 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
The  prisoners  in  his  soverei.'n's  name, 
To  England's  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 
'Gainst   their    liege    lord    had    weapon 

borne — 
(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 
His  care  their  safety  to  provide  \ 
For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 
Than  Argentine  ne"er  spurr'd  a  steed) — 
And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 
Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 
This  purpose  fieiy  Torquil  broke: — • 
''  Somewhat  we've  heard    of   England's 

yoke," 
He  said,  "  and,  in  our  islands.  Fame 
Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 
That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 
Though  dispossess'd  b\-  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  refiection — but  though  right 
And  just  the  charge  of  England's  Knight, 
Let  England's  crt)wn  her  rebels  seize 
Where  she  has  power; — in  towers  like 

these, 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd  here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer. 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine. 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
\\  ith  chains  of  violence,  in  our  sight, 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banisli'd  Knight." 


XXI. 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again. 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din  ; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upuard  rang. 
"  The  Abbot  comes !"  they  cry  at  once, 
"  The  holy  man,  whose  favour'd  glance 

Hath  sainted  virJons  known  ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 
Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay. 
And  by  Columba's  stone. 
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His  monks  Ium;  heard  their  hymnings 
hit:h 

Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-\  , 

To  cheer  liis  p.Miance  lone, 

When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 

(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold,) 

}lis  prayer  he  mrule,  his  beads  he  told, 

W  ith  Aves  ma.iy  a  one — 
He  comes  our  fei;ds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  fi-.)m  sainted  isle ; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide, 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide." 


XXII. 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er, 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 

The  black-sto!<;d  brethren  wind  ; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  relics  bore, 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before. 

And  many  a  cioss  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand, 
And  dagger  bright  and  Hashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  fi-om  the  Churchman's  eye. 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night. 


XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  tlie  threshold  stood, 

And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood  ; 

Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood, 

The  torch's  gi  u-ing  ray 
Show'd,  in  its  rc/1  and  flashing  light. 
His  wither'd  che'.'k  and  amice  white. 
His  blue  eye  glis.'ening  col;\  and  bright, 

His  tresses  sca;it  and  grey. 
"  Fair    Lords,"  he  said,   "  Our  Lady' 

love, 
A  nd  peace  be  \v '  th  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicife! — 
— l^ut  what    m.  ans   this  ?    no   peace   i 

here ! — 
Do  dirks  unsheslhed  suit  bridal  cheer? 

Or  are  these  r-aked  brands 
A  s?emly  show  ^or  Churchman's  sight, 
W'licn  becomes-  summon'd  to  unite 

Betrotlied  hea  ts  and  hands  .'" 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
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Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal  ;— i 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet, 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone! — 
Well   mayest   thou   wonder    we   should 

know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce! 
Yet  well  1  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause, 
A  lid  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws; 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee. 
Brought  pray'rs  and   tears  to  back  the 

plea ; 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 
"  Hence,"    he    exclaim'd,    "  degenerate 

maid ! 
Was't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour," 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate. 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ? — 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand; 
His  it  shall  be — Kay,  no  reply  ! 
Hence!  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 
^^  ith  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Yet  nought  relax'd  his  brow  of  awe. 

XXVL 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim. 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  suppress'd, 
Had  smoulder'd  in  Lo;\l  Ronald's  breast , 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
FlashVI  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 
"  Enough  ot  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
"  By  English  Edward  Imd  been  shed,    - 
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Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In    mock'ry   crown'd    with   wreaths   of 

green, '^ 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand, 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
\V  here's  Nigel  Bruce  ?  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they? 
\\  here  Somenille,  the  kmd  and  free  ? 
And  Fraser,  tlower  of  chivalry  ? 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound, 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate. 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  ? 
What  !  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood? 
Was  not  the  Ife  of  Athole  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sickcn'd  bed?'^ 
And  must  his  word,  till  dynig  day, 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay !  — 
Thou  fiown'st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  1  wage." — 

XXVII. 

"  Nor    deem,"    said   stout    Dunvegan's 

knight, 
"That  thou  shalt brave  alone  the  fight! 
By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (mygrandsire'soath,)* 
Let  Rome  and  I'.ngiand  do  their  worst, 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed. 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again, 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain. 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance. 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance, 
Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 
\Vith  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back. — 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 
Good  Abbot!  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 
Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still: 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 
For  England's   wealth,  or   Rome's  ap- 
plause." 

XXVIII. 

The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 


*  The  Macleods  were  of  Scandinavian 
descent— the  ancient  worshippers  of  Thor  and 
Woden. 


Then  on  King  Robert  lurn'd  the  Monk, 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk. 
Confronted  with  the  h'-To's  look; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook  ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow. 
Sternly  he  question'd  hm — "  And  thou, 
Unhappy!  what  hast  tiiau  to  plead. 
Why  I  denounce  not  {.n  thy  deed 
That  awful  doom  whii;h  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opi.-ns  hell  ? 
Anathema  of  power  su  dread, 
It  blends  the  living  wilri  the  dead, 
Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away, 
And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey  ; 
Expels  thee  from  the  cl lurch's  care, 
And  deafens  Heaven  a^'amst  thy  prayer; 
Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life. 
Bans  all  who  aid  thee  'U  the  strife, 
Nay,  each  whose  succoia",  cold  and  scant, 
With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  w^ant ; 
Haunts  thee  wh  lelivin^', — and,  when  dead, 
Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head, 
Rtnds   Honour's   scuttheon   from   thy 

hearse. 
Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  roly  verse. 
And  spurns  thy  corj^-oe   from   hallow'd 

ground, 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  fo  the  hound  ; 
Such  is  the  dire  and  di  sperate  doom 
For  sacrilege,  decreed  i'y  Rome; 
And  such  the  well-dt.-erved  meed 
Of  thine  unhallow'd,  iiithless  deed." 

xxi:<. 

"Abbot!"  the   Bruci;   replied,  "thy 

charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 
This  much,  houe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 
No  selfish  vengeance  (l(;alt  the  blow, 
For  Comyn  died  his  (nuntry's  foe. 
Nor  blame  I  friends  w'    se  ill-timed  speed 
FulfiU'd  my  soon-repi  nted  deed, 
Nor  censmx'  those  from  whose  stem  tongue 
The  dire  anathema  h.Tt-'  rung, 
I  only  blame  mine  owrt  wild  ire, 
By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 
Heaven  knows  my  tn,  rpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 
And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeal. 
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My  first  and  dearest  task  acliievcd, 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  tlirall  relieved, 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  .md  stole 
Say  retpiiem  tor  Red  Comyn's  soul, 
While  I  the  blessed  cross  a.lvance, 
And  expiate  tliis  unhappy  chance 
in  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance.'" 
But,  while  content  the  Church  should 

know 
My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe, 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I  return, 
Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  high, 
And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie  ! 
These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 
Po  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed, 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  ga/cd  ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light ; 
Uprise  his  locks  H  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  a/ure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 

XXXL 

*'  De  Bruce !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,'"* 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; 

But.  like  the  Midianite  of  old, 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controll'd, 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd. 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins. 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains!  — 

De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe: 

O'ermaster'd  yet  by  high  beliest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I" 

He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish 'd  throng 

Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 


XXXII 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye. 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high, 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone  : — 
"Thiice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled,  ''^ 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distrcss'd, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd '. 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field, 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 
W  hat  length'en'd  honours  wait  thy  name ! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant  !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  ' 
The   Power,  whose  dictates  swell   my 

breast. 
Hath    bless'd  thee,   and   thou   shalt   be 

bless'd ! — 
Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays, 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze, — 
Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke; 
Brethren,  our  enand  here  is  o'er, 
C)  ur  task  discharged. — Unmoor,unmoor !" 
His  priests  received  the  exhausted  .Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  anris  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  ail  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CAN-TO  THIRD. 
I. 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd,  when  o'er  thy 

startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has 

roli'd. 
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How,  when  its  echo: 

dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and 

the  wold  ? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod- 
built  fold, 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute 

and  still, 
The  wall-Hower  waves  not  on  the  ruin'd 

hold, 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near 

and  shrill. 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps 

the  groaning  hill. 

II. 

Artornish  !   such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  v/hen  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and 

fear, 
Close  pourd  in  many  an  anxious  car, 

The  solemn  stillness  broke; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess, 
A\'hcre,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
The  Islanil  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
AVhat  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign 'd  to  hear. 

IIL 

Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look, 
His  hand  heclench'd,  his  head  he  shook, 

And  sternly  flung  '.part ; — 
*'  And  deem'st  thou  me  s(^  mean  of  mood, 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud, 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  ? 
Is  this  thy  rede  ? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  fi-iendahip  sworn  I 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesmen  eb'os  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so — believe,  ere  long, 
He   that   now   bears   shall   wrea'K    the 

\\Tong. — 
Call  Edith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
My  sister,  slaves  ! — for  further  scorn. 


Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stav.— - 
Away,  De  Argentine,  awayi— 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know, 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe." 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell, 
A\^hen,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round, 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 
He  shouted,  "  Falsehood ! — treachery!-- 
Revenge  and  blood! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed! 
A  Baron's  lands!" — His  frantic  mood 
\\'as  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Mt)rag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark, 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark. — • 
"  Man  every  galley ! — fly — pursue  ! 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue  ! 
Ay,  and  the  tune  shall  quickly  come, 
XN'hen  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy!" 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn's  indignant  cry; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd. 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh'd, 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  Doil.) 
V>\A  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reconciles." 

V. 

As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 

Echo'd  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 

"  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 

Let  none  who  honours  Loni  remain  !" — 

Courteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 

To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express'd. 

"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 

But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
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Though  nnmonn.l  earldom  botli  arc  gone, 
Since  lie  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 
But,  Earl  or  Serf — rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  launch'd  ;.t  Argentine; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  tach  o'.her  tell. 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well ; 
TIkmi  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace. 
This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 

Where  we  may  meet  in  light ; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said. 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  nob'e  knight." — 

VI. 

*'  And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
"  M  ight  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  cjuarrel  shine  j 

H  it,  lor  your  brave  request, 
Be  sure  the  honour'd  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet -crest : 
Believe,  that  it  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong. 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestow'd  in  youth  by  latly's  love. 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 

And  then — what  pleases  Heaven." 

VII. 

Thus  parted  they^fcir  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roll'd  back  from  rocky  ground, 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train, 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again, 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain, 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard, 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  Av.ird, 
"Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd, 

V>\  beam  and  bolt  and  cii.iin  ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort, 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short, 
And  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 


Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  k-u 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  sala, 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head, 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VIII. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jair'd  a  secret  door — • 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — - 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !   'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  slept  forth,  and  with  him  came 

Dunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  knee 

To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 
And  profler'd  him  his  sword. 

And  hail'd  him,  m  a  monarch's  style, 

As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
"And   O,"    said    Ronald,   "Own'd    cf 

Heaven  ! 
Say,  is  my  err  ng  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 
Vet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame, 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim, 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  ?" — 
"  Alas  !  dear  )outh,  the  unhappy  time," 
Answer 'd  the   Bruce,  "must   bear  the 
crime. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  vou, 
Even  I" — he  paused;  for  Ealkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.-" 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press'd, 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal'd  the  rest. 

IX. 

They  profTer'il  aid,  by  arms  and  might, 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
l''re  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 
Bound  manv  chiefs  in  southern  lea-iues. 
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In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told. 
*'  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Camck's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hall. 
But  hrst  my  course  to  Arran  led, 
W'here  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd, 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd, 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run, 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then  Torquil  spoke: — "The time  craves 

speed  ! 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 
But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 
To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 
The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers. 
Lies  but  too  near  Artornish  towers, 
And  England's  light-arm 'd  vessels  ride, 
Not  distant  far,  the  v\aves  of  Clyde, 
Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each 

shore. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 
Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 
Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide." — 
"  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  cried; 
"  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait. 
And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 
Whilst  thou,  renow'd  where  chiefs  debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage. 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." 
- — "  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail, 
This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale." 

XL 

^"  The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  "  contents 

me  well ; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 
Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 


There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wendj 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  fiiend." — 
Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
\^*ould  other  counsel  gladlicr  hear  ; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 
Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  mann'd, 

From  out  the  haven  bore ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XIL 

With  Bruce  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale. — 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail, 
Till    Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  they 

knew, 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hills  were  blue. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard, 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard, 

And  take  them  to  the  oar, 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight, 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam  ; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay. 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  heaven  compell'd  to  stay,) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  true  mine  eye, 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskyc  ;-' 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  bree/es  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow, 
\\hat  hinders  that  on  land  we  go, 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend  : 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  oui  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  and  leapt  to  land, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train, 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock, 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 

To  m'ngle  with  the  main, 
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XIII. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made, 

As  men  who  stalk    for  mountain- 
deer, 
Till  the  pood  Bnice  to  Ronald  said, 

"St.  Mary  !  what  a  scene  is  liere! — 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand, 

Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
\\here  safety  more  than  pleasure  led; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  w-ander'd  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  moor, 

Hut,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happd  to  roam." 

XIV. 

No  man-el  thus  the  Monarch  spake; 

l- or  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stern  as  that  dread  lake, 

\^'ith  Its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss. 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow  ; 
On  high  Henmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben  ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks   of 
stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 


Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cuml)er"d  track; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
W'hen  yell'd  the  wolt  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced, 

lay. 
So  that  a  stnplmg  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise, 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waiters  curl'd. 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air- 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower, 
^Vhen,    brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down, 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
^^'hiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crow^^. 

XVL 

"This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  "whose barriers 

drear 
Are  precipices  shai'p  and  sheer, 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves  ?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shiver 'd  head  ?'' — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  tamiliar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles, 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sp<:)rtive  names  from  scenes  like  these, 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow. 
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Or  tiiat  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  hiUaby  I 
(The  Maids — tall  cliffs  with  breakers  white, 
The  Nurse — a  ton-ent"s  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  CorrN-vrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 
'W'hen  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten "d  hood — 
Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  fi^ames, 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fantastic  names." 

XVII. 
Answer "d  the  Bruce,  "  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  gi-aver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky. 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
^^'here  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can 

blow, 
May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 
Raised  high  'mid  stonnsof  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  ? 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — ^But  soft ! 
Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 
Who  may  they  be  ?     But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread." — 

XVIII. 
"So  said  I — and  believed  in  sooth," 
Konald  replied,  "  I  spoke  the  truth, 
^'et  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on  ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lom, 
Foes  to  my  Liege." — "So  let  it  be; 
I've  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three — 
— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid  ; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd. 
If  our  free  passage  they  ontest ; 
Copethou  with  two,  I'll  match  therest." — 
"  Not  so,  my  Liege — for,  by  my  life, 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife; 
My  strength,  m.y  skill  in  arms,  more  small, 
And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fill. 
But  islemen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given, 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  number 
-everi."--T 


"  No  !  not  to  save  my  life  !"  he  said ; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head. 
Too  rashly  spill'd — we  soon  shall  know. 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe  " 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh  ;—. 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen; 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace. 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  v.ere  fair  array'd, 
\^'ith  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers. 
Daggers    and    broadswords,   bows    and 

spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  small  space  behind, 
Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind  ; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast. 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare. 
Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair ; 
For  arms,  the  caitifts  bore  in  hand, 
A  club,  an  axe,  a  nisty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward, still  mute,theykept  the  track;— 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back," 
Said  Bruce ;  "  In  deserts  when  they  meet, 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street." 
Still,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood, 
And  proffer'd  greetinp-  brief  and  rude, 
But  acted  courtesy  so  ill. 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
"  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer. 
Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer."— 
"  If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  bark?" — 
"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark  ! 
Wreck'd  yesternight :   but  we  are  men, 
\\^ho  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 
The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut— 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?" — 
"  Our  vessel  waits  us  m  the  bay  ; 
Thanks  for  your  proffer— have   good- 
day." — ■ 
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''  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 
Not  far  from   shore  when    evening 

glow'd  ?" — 
"It  was." — "Then  spare  your  needless 

pain, 
There  will  she  now  be  sought  m  va;n. 
\\'e  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head, 
When,  with  St.  George's  blazon  red, 
A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 
And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took,  to  flight." — 

XXI. 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news  !" 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communedBrucc; 
''  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sura  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
A  nd  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks ;  your  guests  we'll  be, 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
■ — Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show' us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone, 
And  we  will  follow  you  ;— lead  on." 

XXII. 

They  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  display 'd. 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  foiTn  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair, 
His  youthful  cheek  was  mair'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
"Whence  this  poor  boy?" — As  Ronald 

spoke, 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  ga/ed  around  ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tu*"-i'd. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  burn'd. 


XXIII, 

"  Whose  is  the  boy?"  again  he  said. — 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold  ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 
Ar.d  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee  ; 
For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when 

loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound?" — • 

"Aye;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd, 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grimj 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
Rut  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  yoiu"  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  his  head, 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 


XXIV. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said,  "  our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast. 
Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 
\\"e  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword. 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board  ; 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep. 
Rut  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend, 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 
"  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return, 
\\'e  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal  ?" 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel ! 
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And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 
Where  ^'old  or  force  may  buy  repast.'" — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell, 
His  teeth  are  clench'd,  his  features  swell ; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrain'd, — "  Let  ever)- man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  ! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

XXV. 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  burns, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns ; 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye. 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance, 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray, 
From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  grey. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son. 
Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun  ; 
The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate, 
And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  hate — 
Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
C  ouch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep  or  slept. 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made, 
But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid. 

XXVL 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past, 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last; 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
A\'hat  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakeful  thought, 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brought  ? — 
(For  deem  not  that  he  deign'd  to  throw 
Aluch  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)  — 
He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell. 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle, 


She  glanced  on  him  with  favouring  eyes. 
At  Woodstock  when  he  won  the  prize, 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair. 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride, 
To  Edith,  turn — O  how  decide, 
\\'hen  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given, 
And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  Heaven ! 
No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep. 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 
Then  v/aked  the  King— at  his  request, 
Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest. 

xxvn. 

What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say, 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away? 
His  was  the  patnot  s  burning  thought, 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  stoiTn'd,  of  cities  freed, 
Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed, 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 
And  Scotland's  cross  m  triumph  woiTi, 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musmgs  high, 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thoughtful 

eye. 
Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  light  begins  to  spread. 
The  otter  to  his  cavem  drew. 
And  clamour'd  shrill  the  wakening  mevvj 
Then  watch'd  the  page— to  needful  rest 
The  King  resign'd  his  anxious  breast 

XXVIIL 

To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  lo  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pint  . 
Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  pla'd. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 
And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower, 
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How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen 'd  mass, 
l^ut  still  bct'orc  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolong'd  the  bla/.es  die — ■ 
Again  he  rt)used  him — on  the  lake 
Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight- 
flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 
On  Coolin's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furl'd. 
The  morning  bree/.e  the  lake  had  curl'd, 
The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land, 
With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  clifTor  sand  ; — 
It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  tuni'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  burn'd, 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  cross'd, 
Of  sprightly  ell  or  veiling  ghost, 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot, 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  ni  sunless  well, 
Deep  ni  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell.-' 
Thither  in  rancy  rapt  he  flies, 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise; 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  ! 
— Hark!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  !^ 
No!  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream. 
As  from  th:?  ground  he  strives  to  start, 
A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 
Upward  he  casts  his  di/./.y  eyes,  .  .  . 
Murmurs  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and  dies! 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King  !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
Thj  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 
W  ith  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path, 

And  venged  \'oung  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood, 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord  ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  liis  sword, 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 


The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  ! 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid, 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow. 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe, 

Above  his  comrade  laid  !  — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  ami,  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground, 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound, 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"Miscreant  !  while  lasts  thy  flitting  spark, 
Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark, 
That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 
Against  offenceless  stranger's  life?" — 
"  No  stranger  thou  !"  with  accent  fell, 
Murmur'd  the  wretch;  "I  knowtheewell; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  Chief,  the  mighty  Loni." — 
"  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 
For  thy  soul's  sake  ! — from  whence  this 

youth  ? 
His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 
And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 
— "  Vex  me  no  more !       .  .   my  blood 

runs  cold  .  .  . 
No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 
We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 
With   different    pui^pose    .    .    .    and     1 

thought"  .  .  . 
Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broil, 
As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
"  Now  shame  upon  us  both! — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven. 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high, 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid, 
\\^hich  our  ft'ee  tongues  have  left  unsaid  !" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword  : 
He  cleansed  it  fi-om  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
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**  Alas,  poor  child  :  unfitting  part 

Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine, 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine  ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be, 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald  !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke  ; 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark — I  trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail." 

XXXII. 

Vet,  ere  they  left  that  charne'i-cell, 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan  :  — "  Who  shall  tell  this  tale," 
He  said,  "  in  halls  of  Donagaile ! 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  tell. 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell  ! — 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  !  and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer  ; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  they  lie, 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  1" 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red  ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows  ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad, 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind. 


CANTO  FOURTH 
I. 

StranCxER  !   if  e'er  thine  ardent  step 

hath  traced 
The    northern    realms    of    ancient 

Caledon, 


Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilder- 
ness hath  placed 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne; 

Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath 
known. 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain 
high. 

Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents 
thrown 

Mingle  their  echoes   with  the  eagle's 
cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the 
moaning  sky. 


Yes !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  lone- 
liness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine 

eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to 

press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's 

cottage  nigh, 
Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though 

low  and  mean  ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke 

to  spy. 
Glad    sound,    its   cock's    blithe   carol 

would  have  been. 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the 

willows  green. 


Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  gran- 
deur wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Ran- 

noch's  lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures 

rise: 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern 

skies. 
Chides  wild   Loch-Eribol  his  caverns 

hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield 

the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears 

Coriskin  roar. 
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Through  such  wild  scenes,  the  champion 

pass'd, 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  oice/e  came  loud  and  last. 
*'  There,"  said  the  Bruce, "  rung  Edward's 

horn  ! 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return? 
And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use. 
In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 
■ — He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 

Loud  Edward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye 

here, 
U'arring  upon  the  mountain-deer, 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King  ? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track, 
W'ith  her  ni  speed  I  hurried  back, 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale  ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news  ! — but  mark  the 

close ! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd, 
Hath  on  the  i^oi-ders  breathed  his  last." 

IV. 

Still  stood  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
^\'as  little  wont  his  joy  to  speak, 

l^ut  then  his  colour  rose  : 
"  Now,  Scotland  1  shortly  shalt  thou  see 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free. 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes  ! 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  with  me.  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier  ;-^ 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land, 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 


That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page, 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage, 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  I  ondon's  biu^ghers  mourn  her  Lord, 
And  Cro\don  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said  ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmo:mts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  ! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway  s  strand. 
When  vengeance  clench'd  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land, 

As  his  last  accents  pray'd 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare. 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath. 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  ! 
Such  hate  was  his — dark,  deadly,  long  ; 
M  ine, — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  ! " — 

V. 

"  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 
With  curses  monks,butmen  with  swords: 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea  !  behold  the  beach, 
And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 
Their   fluttering  length   down  favouring 

gale! 
Aboard,  aboard  !  and  hoist  the  sail. 
Hold  we  our  way  tor  Airan  first, 
W^here  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed; 
Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fi-ay. 
I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head, 
And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread.—* 
Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  ?" — 
"  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side," 
Replied  the  Chief,  "  will  Ronald  bide. 
/\nd  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride. 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismiss'd 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 
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And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  roar, 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way  ; 
And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet, 
With  TorquiFs  aid,  a  gallant  fleet. 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  hest 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west." 

VI. 

Thus  was  their  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'    slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again, 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain, 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
MoT/n'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  fi^om  cliff  and  cave. 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave. 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  m.oan. 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan. 

VII. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  ! 
\\'  ith  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse, 

The  cords  and  canvass  strain. 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course, 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew, 

Than  the  gay  galley  b  re 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind, 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapin's  cavern'd  shore. 


'Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's   dark    towers   and    Eisord's 

lake, 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  edd)ing  smoke    were 

spread ; 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight. 
Each  wan'ior  to  his  weapons  sprung. 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  in  warfare  grey, 
Had  charge  to  muster  then-  array, 
And  guide  their  bai'ks  to  Brodick-Bay 


VIII. 

Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land. 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  andgrey^ 
Like  fiilcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb. 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time. 
It  is  a  ;ask  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  go  it  or  mountain-deer- 

But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 

And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 
His  tale  of  fonner  day  ; 

His  cur's  wild  clamour  he  shall  chide, 

And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side. 
His  varied  plaid  display; 

Then  tell,  how  with   their   Chieftain 
came. 

In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  grey. 
Stern  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind, 
Who  in  so  ru'le  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall. 
And  turn'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play^ 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 


no 
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Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 

Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear, 

\\"hile  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute, 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone, 
That    mourns   her  woes  in  tongue  un- 
known.— 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  grey, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh  I 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 
Her  path  by  Ronin's  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given 
And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore,'-^ 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent. 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Sumnn)n'd  her  warriors  to  the  tight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  MacLeod 
O'er    their    bleak    shores    in    vengeance 

strode,-'^ 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  b'a/.ing  heath  blockades  the  path  ; 
In  dense  and  stilling  volumes  roU'd, 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavern'd  hold  ! 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in  vain ! 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires. 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  ! 
The  bones  which   strew  that  cavern's 

gloom, 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 

X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  bree/.e  fi-om  the  northward  fi-ee, 

So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark, 
Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 


The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 
^^'here  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  coiTTiorant  had  found, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter'd  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  fi-ont  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
"  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd    high    and    hard — but     witnes* 


mine!" 


XL 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  trom  the  shaik, 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild 

Tiree, 
And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle, 
Though  peal'd  the  bells  fi-om  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll ; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billow's  roll. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword, 
And  verdant  I  slay  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey, 
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And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsav; 
- — Scenes  sung  by  himwhosingsnomore!-^ 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er, 

And  mute  hiS  tuneful  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains! 

XII. 

Ever  the  bree/.e  blows  men^ily, 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  foemen's  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way  ; — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore, 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmuso'er,-" 
As  tar  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore. 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  1  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree, 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine, 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  tight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIII. 

Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  funow  with  fair  augury, 

And  steer  for  Anan's  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  "the  Mountain  of  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greetmg  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile.-* 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serene ; 
Each  puny  wave  m  diamonds  roU'd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 


VV  ith  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hiU,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
O  who,  with  speech  of  w^ar  and  woes, 
\\'ould  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 

XIV. 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  ? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye, 
And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 
And  good    King  Robert's  brow  ex- 

press'd. 
He  ponder 'd  o'er  some  high  request, 

As  doubtful  to  approve ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while, 
Dwelt  th'"    alf-pitying  glance  and  smile, 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguile. 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled  ; 
— "  And  for  my  bride  '  .'.rothed,"  he  said, 
"My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread, 
Of  Edith  from  Artornish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 
To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot ! — 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal  knot. 
And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight, 
In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight. — 
When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers'  band, 
I  proffer 'd  all  I  couid — my  hand — 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn  ; 
Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert. 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." 

XV. 

"  Young  Lord,"  the  royal  Bruce  replied, 
"That  question  must  the  Church  decide; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate. 
The  very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke, 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
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But,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 
The  mood  ot  vvoman  wlio  can  tell  ? 
I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock, 
That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
*^.he  dealt,— hatl  favt)ur  in  her  eyes ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 
Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state, 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
*'  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  know — yon  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 
Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperous  day; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit. 
Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

XVL 

As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 
That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  reprcss'd, 
But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast. 
His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held, 
As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell'd. 
But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
Fast  triird  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart. 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 
Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntness kind 
He  sought  to  cheer  tlie  sorrower's  mind  ; 
By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 
From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with 

(lew. 
As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 
('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in 

love,) 
Away  his  tears  the  wairior  swept. 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept. 
*'  I  would  to  Heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell   me  who  hath   wrought  thee 

wrong ! 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best, 
The  insult  went  not  unredress'd. 
Come,  cheer  thee  ;  thou  art  now  of  age 
To  be  a  wanior's  gallant  page  ; 


Thou  shalt  he  mine  I — a  palfrey  fair 
O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear, 
To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove, 
Or  speed  on  eirand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell." 

XVH. 

Bruce  interposed, — "  Gay  Edward,  no, 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

See'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals, 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  ? 

Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 

To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

\^'ith  Father  Augustin  to  share 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer, 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through, 

\\'  ith  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 

"Thanks,  Lrotherl"   F.dward   answer'd 

gay, 
"  For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey! 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day, 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand ; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

XVIII. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 
And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolong'd  and  varied  strain, 
Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 
Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay, 
A  nd  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hounds. 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 

bounds. 
"  It  is  the  foe  !"  cried  Boyd  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, — 
"  It  is  the  foe! — Each  valiant  lord 
Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  hi.s  sword !" — • 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 
"  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 
Ott  have  I  heard  it  hit  the  fight, 
Cheer  the  puisuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 
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Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 
It  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  ! 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring  ; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  !"-9 

XIX. 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread, 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  ! 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  ot  early  fields  were  there, 
A\'hose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair, 
A\'hose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  life-blood  ot  the  red-hair  d  Dane  ; 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook "d 

to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Impress'd  in  Albyn's  woful  wars, 
At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 
Tevndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's 

'   flight; 
The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 
There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien  ; 
Kirkpatrick,  Closeburn'sdreaded  Kn.ght ; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 
The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 
Around  their  King  regain'd  they  press'd, 
Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast, 
And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword, 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried, 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce's  side ! 

XX. 

Oh,  \\'ar  !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright  ! 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field  ! 
Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  h:gh, 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost,  | 

Muster  the  remnants  ot  a  host,  '■ 

And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell. 
Who  in  the  well-fought  confl:ct  fe2J, 


are    wamors 


Knitting  stem  brow  o'er  flashing  eye, 
\'ow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  \ — ' 
Warriors  !  —  and    where 

found, 

If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire. 
Love     more     than     thev     the     British 

lyre  ?— 
Know  ye  not, — hearts  to  honour  dear ! 
That  joy,  deep-thrillmg,  stern,  severe, 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high. 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  ? 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Ot  tear  is  on  his  manly  face, 
\A'hen,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  haild  at  Scone  his  early  reign, 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  ? — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce? — his  brother  blamed, 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed, 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tum'd, 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scom'd.^'* 


XXI. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell, 

"\\  ithin  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride  ! 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assign'dto  Lady  Isabel, 

And  huiriedly  she  cried, 
"  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste — there  wails 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vot'ress  ne'er  has  seen 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien  j 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 
The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — 
"  Let  him  by  thee  his  puipose  teach : 
j  I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
"  Saint  Bride  forefend,  thou  royal  Maid !" 
The  portress  cross'd  herself,  and  said, 
j  "  Not  to  be  prioress  might  I 
!  Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
I  "  Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool, 
'  Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule  ? 
And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 
\  Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain  ?"— 
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"  No,  Lady  !  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vair-, 
One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 
It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord  ; 
His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 
Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 
His  giant-strength  feems  lightsome  ease. 
Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 
Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  grey 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 
Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Have  left  on  that  majestic  face; — 
But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  ! 
There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly, 
Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 
Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 
That  glance',  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
More  than    the    doom    that   spoke   me 

dead  '" — 
"  Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, 
*'  'Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride ! 
To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 
Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 
Bestow'd  thy  high  designs  to  aid, 
How  long,  O    Heaven  !  how  long   de- 

lay'd!— 
Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 
My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce!" 

XXIII. 

They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain, 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  titful  swell. 
The  Bruce  sui-vey'd  the  humble  cell ; — ■ 
"  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair  ; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  !— 


O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name ! 
O  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought  !"— 

XXIV, 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  1"  she  cried. 
"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared, 
"When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land, 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream. 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 
Tried  me  with  judgments  stern  and  great, 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat. 
Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own, 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stern  choice, 

First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice; 

Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 

No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 

Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 

Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney-fight — 

Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe. 

Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe!" 

Truly  his  penetrating  eye 

Hath  caught  that  blush's  passing  dye, — 

Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 

On  a  white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gone. 

Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye, 

The  princess  made  composed  reply:— 

"  I  guess  my  brothers  meaning  well; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 

But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 

Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call, 

A  nd  mine  eye  provesthat  Knight  unknowTC 

And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 

In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 

(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade^) 
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^  know  not  .  .  .  But  thy  page  so  near? — 
This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 

XXVI. 

Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 

A  s  the  small  cell  would  space  afford  ; 
^^'ith  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart, 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword. 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore. 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 
"  Fear  not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life ; 
Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side. 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain. 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
in  Augustin  the  chaplain's  cell, 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 
Mind  not  his  tears;  I've  seen  them  flow, 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful. 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 
And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail, 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

XXVII. 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given— 
The  heart  he  asks  is  tix'd  on  heaven. 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower. 
That  wither 'd  in  the  wintry  hour, 
Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride. 
And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 
If  further  press  his  suit — then  say, 
He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey. 
Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word, 
a\nd  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert!  I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been  ! 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 
When  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern  power. 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 
Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight, 
Thou  heard'st  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail-pain. 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 


And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do. 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress.'* 
And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress'd  and  injured  maid. 
Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me  ? — 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now. 
Which  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  proffer  he  could  bring, 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring. 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both, 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath, 
By  her  who  brooks  his  peijured  scorn, 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  !" 

XXVIII. 

^^'ith  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung ; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stoop'd,  and  iient  his  knee, 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. — 
The  princess,  loosen 'd  from  his  hold, 
Blush'd  angry  at  his  bearmg  bold ; 

But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
"  Chafe    not — by    signs    he    speaks    hie 

mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  deslgn'd, 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell  ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think, — not  long  the  time  has  been, 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve, 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power, 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower ! 
O  !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change, 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  !"-^ 
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XXIX. 

'*  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 
"  Kven  so  would  I''d\vard's  j^art  be  play'd. 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  wonl  severe, 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
He  holds  his  humour  luicontroH'd ; 
But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 
-Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say, 
Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 
The  ring  whieh  bound  the  faith  he  swore, 
By  Kdith  freely  yielded  ocr. 
He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 
Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 
That  I  wo'.:ld  change  my  purpose  made 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — • 
Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell  ! 
To  other  duties  warns  the  bell  I" — 

XXX. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,'"  King  Robert  said, 
AN'hen  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
()  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  fi-ost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do  ? 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 
— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Turnbeiry  court  our  powere — 
—Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore, 
Kindle  a  signal-dame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 
It  shall  be  so— some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet. — 
O  Scotland  !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 
To  raise  my  vi  ctor-head,  and  sec 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free,— 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  !" 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 


And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  tialn 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


I. 


0\  fair  Loch-Ranza  strcam'd  the  early 

Thm  wreaths   of   cottage-smoke   are 

upward  curl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland 

bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the 

world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl'd, 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep 

Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle 

twirl'd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her 

toil,— 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes 

to  care  and  coil. 

But   other  duties  call'd  each  convent 

maid, 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss- 
grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass 

was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate 

cell. 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer; 
The  sunbeam,    through    the    narrow 

lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark 

hair. 
As   stoop'd   her    gentle  head    in    meek 

devotion  there. 

IL 

She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When  glanced  ujjon  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string, 
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With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
"  This  for  the  Lady  Isabel." 
Within,  the  writing  further  bore, — 
"  'Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore, 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore  ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command, 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  O  !  for  better  fortune  born, 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  !" 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
But  vanish'd  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  O  thought  unworthy  of  my  race! 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own. 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erthrovvn  ! — 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived. 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  ! 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud, 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

IH. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far, 
How  came    it    here    through   bolt  and 

bar  ? — • 
But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 
She  looks  abroad,  the  moming  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill, 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd, 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger, 
A\^hose  venturous  path  these  signs  infer? — 
*'  Strange  doubts  are  mine ! — Mona,  draw 

nigh  ; 
• — Nought  "s  rapes  old  Mona'scuriouseye — 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say, 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day  ?"- 
*'  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name ; 
Qnly  your  brother's  foot-page  came, 


At  peep  or  dawn — I  pray'd  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  aiTow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  his  eye." 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell, — 

"  'Tis    Edith's    self  !  —  her    speechless 

woe. 
Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  ! 
— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 
And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 
I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell, 
W^ith  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well."— » 
"  What!  know'st  thou  not  his  warliks 

host 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ? 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  fi-om  the  tower. 
At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower, 
At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 
By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd  ; 
Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and 

tree, 
No  time  for  benedicite ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 
Just  shake  the  dewdrops  fi'om  their  hair. 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft, 
Such  matins  theirs!" — "Good   mother, 

sofl— 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ?" 
"  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle — of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er. 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore." — 
"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  ! 
Call  Father  Augustin,  good  dame." 
The  nun  obcy'd,  the  Father  came. 

V, 

"  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay. 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given  ; 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay!— 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mut?, 
23 
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Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 
Away,  gootl  father  !  aiitl  take  heed, 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed," 
His  cowl  the  pood  oiil  jiriest  did  on, 
Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandail'd  shoon, 
And,  like  a  palmer  hent  by  eld, 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage; 
But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  slow, 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low  ; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd, 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 
Diishing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 
Anil  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Round  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  tearless  circle  flew. 
O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where   fractures 

wide 
Craved  wan'  eye  and  ample  stride;^" 
He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone 
W'here  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild. 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled. 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid, 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allay 'd. 
Thence  onward  journeying,  slowly  still, 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
Where,  rising  through    the    woodland 

green. 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 
From  Hastings,  late  their  Knglish  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword.-'^ 
The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle. 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

VII. 

But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick- Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
And  boats  and  barges  some  immoor, 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar; 


Their  eyes  oft  tum'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce, and  bright. 
Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

But  as,  on  Carrick  shore, 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew, 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps   now   press  the 

sands, 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight. 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light, 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright, 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears,^* 

AVhile,  hastening  all  on  board, 
As  stoiTny  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  that   wild   throng   the   Father 

pass'd, 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave. 
And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed. 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 
And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 
The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid ; 
"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?" — 
— "  My  Liege,  and  v.'ith  a  loyal  heart! — 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — • 
And  spoke  the  hest  of  Isabel, 
— "  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch 

cried, 
"This  moves  me  much! — this  morning 

tide. 
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I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  my  commandment  thereto  bide." — 
—  "  Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd, 
But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode." — 

IX. 

"  'Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "found employ 

Ot  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 

A  fitting  messenger  to  find, 

To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 

To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 

I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 

The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 

1  tound  the  stripling  on  a  tomb 

Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 

That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom. 

I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 

Flash'd  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 

He  bounded  to  the  skifl^,  the  sail 

Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 

And  well  my  cRarge  he  hath  obey'd  ; 

For,  see !  the  ruddy  signal  made. 

That  ClifFord,  with  his  merry-men  all, 

Guards  carelessly  our  father's  hall." — 

X. 

"  O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !" 
Answer 'd  the  Monarch,  "on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  ! 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
W^ithout  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given. 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
1  perill'd  thus  the  helpless  child." — 
— Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 
"  Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  like  this," 
Edward  replied,  "  I  little  dream'd. 
A  sti'anger  messenger,  I  deem'd. 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell. 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense. 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess  ; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine." — 


"Rash,"   said  King  Robert,  "was  the 

deed — - 
But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed! — 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore, 
Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 
Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear, 
And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer."— 

XL 

"  Aye !"  said  the  Priest,  "  while  this  poof 

hand 
Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command, 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use, 
Can  Augustin  forget  the  Bruce!" 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd, 
And  whisper'd,  "  Bear  thou  this  request, 
That  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  fight. 
For  Scotland's  crown  and  fnedom's  right^ 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  ot  her  favouring  care; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 
iMay  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare, 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge. 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe." 
He  ceased  ;  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast ! 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat , 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 
Their  aimour  glanced  against  the  shore, 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 
"  God  speedthem!"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark  ; 
"  O  Heaven  !   when  swords  for  freedom 

shine. 
And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine  I 
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Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow! 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  ! 
And  be  it  to  the  nations  known, 
That  Victory  is  ft-om  God  alone!" 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 
He  turn'd  his  blessings  to  renew, 
Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink, 
Where  Cuinray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee. 
While  hands  tliat  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale. 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten'd  sail; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright. 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command, 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Warn'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore. 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  ihe  sea  beneath  it  flow'd. 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 
\\  ild  scream  the  da///lcd  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd   from  their   crags   on    plashing 

wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
*'  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page?" — 
*'  Row  on  !"  the  noble  King  replied, 
*'  We'll  learn  the  truth  whate'er  betidpj 


Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild.' 

XIV. 

\A'ith  that  the  boats  approach'd  the  land, 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
The  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
W^aist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 
Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land, 
\N'hcn  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star, 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air, 
^^'ide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright, 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marAcll'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 
Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd, 
And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  brcast; 
"  Saint  James  protect  us!"  Lennox  cried, 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
"  Dcem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flamci 
Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 
Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sur^  ?" — 
"  Hush !"  said  the  Bruce, "  we  soon  shall 

know, 
If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show, 
Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 
The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
1  lis  scatter'd  files  to  order  due. 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand. 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hari4» 
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*'  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "  What, 

ho! 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bare. 
The  Cliftbrd's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom, 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land. 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 
Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame, 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent, 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVL 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
"  \\  hat  council,  nobles, have  we  now? — 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough. 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end. 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  ?" — 
A  nswer'ci  fierce  Edward, ' '  Hap  what  may. 
In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
1  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 
Wildfire  or  meteor  made  us  quail." — 
Answer'd  the  Douglas,  "  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storni  or  siege. 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part. ' — 
Ansv/er'd  Lord  Ronald,  "  Not  for  shame 
A\'ould  I  that  aged  Torquil  came. 
And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast, 
^^'ithout  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  limd, 
So  firmed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 
"  Prove  we  our  fate — the  brunt  we'll  bide ! " 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried; 
So  said,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all ; 
So  Bruce  resolved  :  "  And  in  my  hall 
Since  the  Bold  Southern  maketheir  home, 
The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come, 


When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and 

dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 

XVII. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 
Whose  fairy  glowbeguiled  their  sight  : — • 
It  ne'er  was  known  ^^ — yet  grey-hair'd  eici 
A  superstitious  credence  held. 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
^^'ake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand  ; 
Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the 

light. 
\  early  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor, 
A  nd  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore- 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 
To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death, 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 
Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 

XVIII. 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay, 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
"  Now  cneer  thee,  simple  Amadine! 
W^hy  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  ?"— 
— That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  ? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel? 
And,  trembler,  can'st  thou  terror  feel  ! 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  parL" 
— O  !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 
May   soothe  or  wound    a    heart  that's 
broken  I 
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Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified, 
Close  drew  the  i)age  to  Ronald's  side; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy- 
Was  ill  tiiat  hour  of  agony, 
As  up  the  bteepy  pass  he  strove, 
Fear,  toil,  and  sonow,  lost  in  love ! 

XIX. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 
The  rock'ssteop  ledge,  is  now  cliinb'd  o'er ; 
And  from  the  castles  distant  wall, 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call  ■ 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea, 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Lett  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign, 
(Seek  not  the  scene — the  axe,  the  plough, 
Theboor'bdull  lence,  haveman-'dit  now,) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  f;ir  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fan-  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn  ; 
Theie,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen  ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
l'"or  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feeL 
Fhe  glossy  holly  loved  the  park. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark. 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 
W^ith  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Jiethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
\\  ell  knew  the  band  that  measm-cd  tread. 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance, 
I'he  serried  warriors  move  at  once ; 
And  evil  \/ere  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  .)n  the  open  lawn. 
,.  Copses  they  ^xaverse,  brooks  they  cross. 
Strain  ud  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 


From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now; 
With  eflbrt  faint  and  lengthen'd  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws, 
"  Nay,  droop  not  \  et  !"  the  wannor  said ; 
"  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  ! 
Strong  are  mine  anns,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What!  wilt  thou  not  ? — capricious  boy  ! 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  employ. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
ril  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel!" 
Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid : 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse, 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews ! 

XXI. 

What  may  be  done  ? — the  niglit  is  gone— 
The  Bruce  s  band  moves  swiftly  on — 
Fternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front  ! — 
"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk  ; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face, 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mai'k  the  bosky  bourne, 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  ! 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 
In  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd. 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and 

brook, 
And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wepl 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "  Nay, 

here, 
Here  by  this  thicket,  passed  the  deer — ■ 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  have  we  here  ? — a  Scottish  plaid, 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 
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Come  forth  !  thy  name  and  business  tell  I — 
What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell, 
Wafted  from  A  nan  yestermorn  — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  retiu-n. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should 

teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string  till  I  bind  him  fast." — 
"  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbount^  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
'Tis  a  fait  stripling,  though  a  Scot." 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped, 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle- court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw'd  the  ground. 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lorn's  well-known  word 
Replying  to  that  Southem  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  dm,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever 'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears. 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds, 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  aiTests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV. 

"  And  was  she  thus,"  said  Clifford,  "lost? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost  ! 
^^'  hat  says  the  monk  ?" — "  The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  veiy  morn. 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffer'd  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
And  they  agreed — but  ere  told  o'er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar; 
They  sever'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
Hedeems — such  tempest  vex'd  the  coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 


So  let  it  be,  with  tlie  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race ! 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  born, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  1" 

XXV. 

Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied  ; — 
''  ^Vhom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there  ?"  he 

cried. 
"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place  " — 
"  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  ?" — 
"  He  plays  the  mute." — "■  Then  noose  a 

cord — 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For   his     plaid's    sake." — "  Clan-Colla's 

loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 
"  Clan-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine- 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 
His  own  scathed  oak ;  and  let  him  wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  teiTor  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite; 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight. 
And  give  Clan-Colla's  dirge  thy  breath, 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death." — 
"O  brother  !  cruel  to  the  last  !" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  "  Adieu !" 

XXVL 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still, 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 

May  fi-eedom,  safety,  life  afford  ? 

Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call, 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 

Love,    strong    as   death,  his  heart   hath 

steel'd. 
His  nerves  hath  strung — he  will  not  yield! 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word, 
May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword.— 
Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide. 
The  griesly  headsman's  by  his  sidei 
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Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend, 
And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end! 
That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath, 
They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 
■ — What  thoughts  are  Iiis,  whileall  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  jilain? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  di/,/,y  ear. 
He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter 'd  near  ? 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 
Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst  ? 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew, 
His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has  noughtto  match  that  moment's  strife ! 

XX  VH. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  ! 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd, 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  hnid  in  fury  cried, 

*'  J^y  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony'. 

They  shall  abye  it!" — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "  They  shall  not 

harm 
A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 
But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 
— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course, 
And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 
Between  the  flyci-s  and  their  hold  : 
A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd, 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 
—  Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  ct)pse  approach  the  gate, 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port, 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court. — 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree, 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

XXVUI. 

Like  war-dogs  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compeird  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid, and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  boiigli, 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 


And  in  his  grasp  his  Sword  gleams  blue, 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Hruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by, 
And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace, 
Kre  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound, 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company, 
While   hymn    mistuned    and    mutterd 

prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade  ? 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade. 
"  Now,  noble  Chief  I   I   leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  them,  Ronald!"  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

"  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !"  to  well-known 

cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 
"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce!"  in  that  dread 

word 
The  knell  of  htindred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  astonish'd  Southern  gazed  at  first, 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst, 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  ! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and 

died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged, 
And     fierce     Clan-Colla's    broadsword 

raged ! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  cped. 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'mid  teiTor's  wild  career. 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  ! 
Two  hundred  yeoman  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brandy 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  : 
And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  neajf 
Bctray'd  the  sc:ret  kept  by  fear ; 
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Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  muiTnuring  sound  ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest, 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  laboin-ing  breast. 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  jet  to  do. 


XXXI. 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waitsi 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd  ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude, 

^^here  prudence  might  have  fail'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw, 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two, 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Clifford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  clay. 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  "  The  Bruce,  the 

Bruce  !" 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 
Mad  with  succcss,and  drunk  with  gore. 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before, 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 
And  limbs  were   lopp'd   and   life-blood 

pour'd, 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamour'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groan'd  in  their  agony ! 


XXXIL 


The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more: 
O  n  Ronald's  broadsword  stream'dhiigora 
But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Who,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne. 
Yet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port, 
Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort. 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  ftuy  and  of  fate, 

If  Lorn  encounter'd  Bruce  ! 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  vaults  replied  ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high, 
The  men  of  Cairick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide ! 

XXXIII. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  !^^ 
— "  W  elcome,  brave  friends  and  comrades 
all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy ! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  God  !  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  1  trode 

In  tottering  infancy! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sounfi 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  ! 
()  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then   to   my   friends,   my   thanks  be 

given!" — 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  cross'd — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd. 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,"  the  mazers  four,* 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 


*  The  mazers  four,  large  drinking  cups,  or 
joblets. 
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Tluicc  let  tliem  circle  round  the  board. 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored ! 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine. 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought, 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  !  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously ! 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
\V  hen  betwixt  stomi  and  storm  he  gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun, 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  country  through  ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new, 
\\  am  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail, 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts, 
I'he  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  ! 
Call  all,  call  all !  from  Recdswair-Path  ! 
To  the  wild  confines  o:  Cape- Wrath  ; 
\\'  ide  let  the  news  th  rough  Scotland  ring,— 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing'." 


CANTO  SIXTH. 
I. 

O  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall 

forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 
^\'hen    breathless    in    the    mart    the 

couriers  met, 
I'^arly  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
W^hen  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry 

chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field 

was  won ! 
\Vhen  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at 

length  sublime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  joy's  bro.id  banner  rise,  to  meet 

the  rising  sun ! 

I 

O  these  were  hour*,  when  thrilling  joy 

repa-d 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts, 

and  fears ! 


The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the   hope 

delay'd, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and 

the  tears, 
That  track'd  with  teiTor  twenty  rolling 

years. 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction 

rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hail'd  the  Despot's  tall,  and  peace 

and  liberty ! 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  trium- 
phant rode, 
^^'hen  'gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the 

battle's  scale, 
When,  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious 

flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's 

vale  ;37 
"When    English    blood     oft     deluged 

Douglas-dalCj^*^ 
And  fiery  Edward   routed   stout   St. 

John,^» 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the 

southern  gale,''" 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower, 

was  won. 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds 

of  glory  done. 

H. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest  bower. 
And  waked  the  solitary  cell, 
W  here  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now, 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulaire. 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair. 

That  stern  and  rigid  vow. 
Did  it  condemn  the  transiwrt  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  e\e, 
W^hen  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  ? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
.  Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers? 
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No  sister  she  of  convent  sliade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid, 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs, 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 
A\'hen,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 

Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Anan's  shore: 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister  s  eyes ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows ; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd, 
The  lovely  IVIaid  of  Lorn  remain'd, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  witii  tiie  din  of  wai" ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had 

worn, 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore ; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retain'd  no  more. 
North waid    of    Tweed,    but    Stirling's 

towers, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers ; 

A  nd  they  took  term  of  truce,^ ' 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
Tiie  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

To  summon  prince  and  peer. 
At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  Liege, 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — they  muster'd  fast, 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Foith  marshall'd  for  the  field  ; 


There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name, 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trod  J  seem'd  all  on  flame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  ! 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Renown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own , 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued, 
Sent  forth  her  mountain  multitude,^- 
And  Connoght  poin-'d  from  waste  and 

wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd." 


Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on, 

W  ith  menace  deep  and  dread : 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power. 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh  I 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 
His  royal  summons  warn'd  the  land. 
That  all  who  oun'd  their  King's  com 

mand 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand, 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  iame, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's- Moss, 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran's dells; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  morn. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 


VI. 

"  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 
Hath  been  to  Isabel  ? — 
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Judge  then  the  sorrow  or  my  lieart, 
\\'hen  1  must  say  the  words,  \\'e  part! 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee  ; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  tortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Kdith,  judge  thyself  bctray'd 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lorn's  high 

Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man, 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right. 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight. 
Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — ■ 
Long  since  that  mood  is  gone : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames- 
Forgive  him  for  thine  own  I" — 

VII. 

**No!  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour" 

"  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 

Until  niy  final  tale  be  said  ! — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page. 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free, 

Should  such  thy  final  pui"pose  be, 

Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell, 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid — King    Robert's 

eye 
Might  have  some  glance  of  policy  ; 
Dunstafliiage  had  the  monarch  ta'en. 
And    Loni   had    own'd    King   Robert's 

reign. 
Pier  brother  had  to  England  fled. 
And  there  in  banishment  \\  as  dead; 
Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight. 
O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 
This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 
Were  safe  in  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 


VIH. 

Embarrass'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak. 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made  ! 
"  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid, 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear, 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  ?^ 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  ? — 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men  ? — 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  ?— 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile. 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile, 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  cf  truant  love. 

IX. 

Oh,  blame  hernot! — when  zephyrs  wake, 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake; 
\\  hen  beams  the   sun   through   April's 

shower. 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 
And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive. 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth, 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command, 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land: — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  ! — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name!  — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued  ! 
Hut  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know^ 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  criine. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid!" 
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Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Annan's  mountains  left  the  land; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 
But  stomis  and  fate  her  course  delay  : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day  : 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne, 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 
Resen'cd  for  rescue  and  for  aid; 
And  three,  advanced,  form'dvaward-line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's   brook    and   Ninian's 

shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears, 
W'hose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill, 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass'd, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host, 
Resei-ved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  CaiTick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there, 

A  nd  all  the  western  land  ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  files. 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  m  the  centre,  proudly  raised, 
^The  Pryge's  royal  standard  blazed. 


And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Wairiors  m  mail  and  plate  an-ay'd, 
A\'ith  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn; 
But  O  !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Loiti  ! 
For  one  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 
Busiea  amid  the  ranks  of  war — ■ 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance. 
And     thought     on     battle's    desperate 
chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-Iine 
Fitz-Louis  guided  Amadine. 
AiTn'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 
A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 
There  stood  the  Marchers'  warlike  band, 
The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land  , 
Fttrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  ye\^', 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few ; 
The  men  of  Kith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale  ; — ■ 
The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey. 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 
North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine, 
Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  charge,  combine 
The  wairiors  whom  the  hardy  North 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-airay 
\\'ith  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay, 
\\*here  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind    them,    screen'd    by     sheltering 

wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood: 
His  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  lance. 
And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that 

glance. 
Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 
Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  wing, 
Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 
\\  as  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array. 
Her  guide  3r,d  Edith  rnade  their  >vay. 
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XIII. 


Here  must  they  pause  ;  for,  in  advance 

As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 

The  monarch  rode  along  the  van,^* 

The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan, 

His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change, 

Alone  he  rode  -fiom  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  m  his  ready  anns  of  steel ; 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight, 

iiut,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 

A  diaclem  of  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet, 

And  clasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 

\\  as  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine  ; 

Truncheon  or  leading  start"  he  lacks, 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

l)f  either  host.— Three  bowshots  far, 

l^aused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war, 

And  rested  on  their  amis  awhile. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file. 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light. 

XIV. 

O  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold. 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears. 
With  plumes  and  pennons  wavuig  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle-fi-ont  !  for  there 

Kode  England's  King  and  peers: 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell ! — 
Fair  was  his  seat  m  knightly  selle. 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  ot  the  Plantagenet. 
Though    light    and   wandering   was    his 

glance. 
It  flash'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 
"  Know'st  thou,"  hesaid,  "  De  Argentine, 
Yon    knight    who    marshals   thus    their 

line?"— 
'  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 
The  Bruce,  my  Liege:  1  know  him  well." — 


"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  ?" — 
"  So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine,   ' 
"  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine, 
To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 
I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 
"  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 
"  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 
— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path !" — 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 


XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 

A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 

He  burn'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurr'd  his  steed,  hecouch'd  his  lance, 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat 

high, 
And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink. 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came ! 
The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 
But,  swerving  from  the  knight's  career. 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear, 
Onward  the  baflled  warrior  bore 
His   course — but   soon   his  couree   was 

o'er ! — 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd. 
Fell  that  stem  dint — the  first — the  last! — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put. 
The  helmet  crasii'd  like  ha/el-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
^^'as  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  ! 
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XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped, 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead  ; 
Then  gently  tum'd  his  palfrey's  head, 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd. 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud, 
That  risk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear, 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  sun'ey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  .My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax  ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands. 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  tenors  fi-om  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look, 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

XVII. 

•'  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  young  Amadine!" 
Then  whisper'd,  "Still  that  name  be  thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy. 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me, 
And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 
But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power  ; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair  ; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 
Fitz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  ail  go  well , 
If  not  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 
For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 
(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 
Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post, 


Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — • 
But,  hark!   some   news    these    trjmpets 

tell. 
Forgive    my    haste  —  farewell  !  —  fare- 
well !"— 
And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 
"Be    of    good    cheer — farewell,    sweet 
maid !' — 

XVIII 

"  What  train  of  dust,  va!Cn.  trumpet-sound 
And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheelmg  round 
Our  leftward  flank?" — the  Monarch  cried. 
To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 
"  Lo  I  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  ! 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose;" 
The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said, 
"  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall 

ftde. — 
Follow,  my  household  !" — And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 
"  My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten  : 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid !" — 
-  "  Stir  not.     The  eiTor  he  hath  made. 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may  ; 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 
Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-ciy. 
And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swell'd  high, — 
"  My  Liege,"  he  said,  "with  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear!"— 
"  Then  go — but  speed  thee  back  again." — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train: 
But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill. 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still. — 
"  See,  see  !  the  routed  Southern  fly  ! 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo  !  where  yon  steeds  riui  masterless, 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up  ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode. 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad, 
That,    Dayncourt    by    stout    Randolph 

slain. 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen 'd  rein. — • 
That  skiiTnish  closed  the  busy  day. 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  arra*") 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 
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XIX, 
It  was  a  night  oflovi'ly  June, 
High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Deniayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray  ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light, 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright, 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  planet !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore, 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  horse, 
And  Forth  that  Moats  the  frequent  corse, 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
AVhile  fi-om  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  ! — 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given  ; 
There,  bands    o'er-match'd   sought   aid 
from  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  Gillie's  hill,  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 
^^'ith  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 
To-eye  the  conflict  from  afar, 
C)  !  with  wliat  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  ! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun  ; 

Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill  ? 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  ? 

No  !— distant,  but  Increasing  still. 

The  trumpet's  sound  swells^ip  the  hill, 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 

Responsive  fi-om  the  Scottish  host, 

Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound  were  toss'd,'*  • 

Jlis  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross 'cL 

And  started  fi-om  the  ground  ; 
Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight. 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight, 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd. 

XXI. 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 
The  countless  ranks  of  EnglancJ  c}re\y, 


Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide, 

A\'  hen  the  rough  west  :.ath  chafed  his  pride, 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  ! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode, 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  .Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
^^'hcre  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them 
won. 
King  Edward's  hests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With    stout   De    Valence,    Pembroke's 

pride. 
Selected  champions  fi-om  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 

Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed 

—At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 
"The rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd." — 
"Aye  !— but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours  ! 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  l^" 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd. 

These  men  will  die  or  win  the  field." 

— "  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  ! 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

XXII. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high, 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  inten-ening  space, 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring— 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring. 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot  5 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 
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Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide, 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
\V"oe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride, 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry  ; — 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gained  the  plain  ; 

Then,  "  Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 
He  cried  ;  and,  vaulting  from  the  ground, 
His  saddle  every  horseman  founu. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss, 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss  ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  !"^' 

XXIH. 

Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks, 
They  rushed  among  the  archei  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set, 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight. 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung, 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout ! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood, 
Their  F'nglish  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compell'd  to  fligVit,  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lce! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  ! 
Round  Wakefield's  merry  May-pole  now. 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough, 


May  northward  look  with  longing  glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
Pierced  through,trodedown, by  thousands 

slain. 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
"Are  these,"  he  said, "  our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  1^** 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park. 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight  ! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight !" 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray, 
The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way  ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit, 
Withturt  and  brushwood  hidden  yet. 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

That  panted  for  the  shock ! 
With  bla/ing  crests  and  banners  spread, 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread, 

As  far  as  Stirling  lock. 
Down  !  down  I   in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,^'* 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  ! 
The  fii-st  are  in  destruction's  gorge, 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge: — ■ 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield, 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here  I 
Loud  trom  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swelk  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  !^'^ 
They  came  like  mountain -torrent  red, 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed  ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  wave 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stern  turmoil, 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  1 
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Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  light. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here  ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Karl  l)e  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetoint  and  San/.avere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came, 
And    Courtenay's    pride,    and    Percy's 

fame— 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years. 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread. 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead, 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met, 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side, 
Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Then  proved  was   Randolph's  generous 

pride. 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  gi-ace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
A,,  firmly  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest, 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast, 

And  Slaughter  revell'd  round. 

XXVI. 

Unflinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
L'nceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang, 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  O  !  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim  ; 


This  Knight  his   youthful    strength   to 

prove. 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love; 
Some  fought  fi-om  ruffian  thirst  of  blood, 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  roadj 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  ! 

xxvn. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now, 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow  ; 
Nor  less  had  toil'd  each  Southern  knight, 
From  morn  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp, 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere! 
The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone  ; 
Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word, 
And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, 

"  My  meiTy-men,  fight  on  !" 

XXVIII. 

Bnice,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye, 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"  One  effort   more,  and   Scotland's 

free! 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock  f^ 
Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and 

targe, 
I,  with  my  Car  rick  spearmen  charge ; 

Now,  fonvard  to  the  shock  !'' 
A  t  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown. 
Against    the     sun     the    broadswords 

shone ; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And   loud   King   Robert's  voice  was 
known — 
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"  Carrick,  press  on — they  fail,  they  fail !  [ 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgaii,  | 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast !  | 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last !" 


XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red -cross  shield, 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field, 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd, 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce, — his  efforts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southron  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view, 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round  ; 
"  O  God  !  the  combat  they  renew, 

And  is  no  rescue  found  I 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land  oerthiown, 
O  i  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  ?" 


XXX 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar, 
Rejected  fiom  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
^Vhen  strove  the   Bruce  for  Scotland's 

right ; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  ; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  '/eal  his  signal-word, 

A  frenzy  fired  the  throng  ; 
"  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our  sloth — thedumb  our  duties  teach — 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech, 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 


To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 

A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven  ; 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 

The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs; 

The  choice   'twixt    death    or   freedom, 

warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — ^To  aims,  to  arms  !* 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear,^- 
And,  like  a  banner 'd  host  afar, 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain, 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay  ; 
But  when  the}'  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fi-esh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe. 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

0  give  their  haj)less  prince  his  due! 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried,  "  Fight!"  to  terror  and  despair, 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears; 
Till  Pembroke  turn  d  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
But  quitted  there  the  train  : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss, 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  diis! — 

Once  more,  my  Liege ,  farewell." 

XXXII. 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 
"Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couch'd  his 

spear, 
"  My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 
Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 
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Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high, 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

"Saint  James  for  Argentine  !" 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  borc; 
But  not  unharm'd — a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate's  loosen'd  joint, 

An  axe  has  ra/.ed  his  crest ; 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord, 
^^■ho  press'd  the  chase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored, 

And  thrt)Ugh  his  gallant  breast. 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  sp.\ar. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round  ! 
— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way. 
Beneath  tliat  blow's  tremendous  sway, 

The  blood  gush'd  fi-om  the  wound; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laugh'd  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 


xxxni. 

Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southron's  scatter'd  rear, 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
—When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear; 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave!" 
The  stpiadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near  ; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,   cuish,    and   breastplate   stream'd 

with  gore. 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance— 

The  effort  was  in  vain  ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose; — 

*'  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine! 


My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late: 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave— 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 

Bruce  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied  ;  but,  m  his  clasp, 

It  stiffen'd  and  grew  cold  — 
*'  And,  O  farewell !"  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face!  — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  lig'nt  their  shrine, 
F^or  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said!" 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone, 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches 

shone. 
And  rose  the  death- prayer's  awful  tone. 
That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale, 
On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 
Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coronet. 
Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret; 
And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 
Claim'd  in  the  death-pra}  e.-  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not.  Land  of  Fame  ! 
Though  ne'er  the  Leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field. 

Since  Norman  \\'illiam  came. 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  lost  ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
^^'hen  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  ! 

XXXVI. 

Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
I  Must  from  Fit/.-Louis  tidings  hear; 
I  With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 

Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 
I      "  For  the  mute  page  had  spoke."— 
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*'Page!"  said  Fitz-Louis,  "rather say. 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 
AVhen  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave, 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green, 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  I" — 
"  Spoke  he  with  none  ?" — "  W  ith  none — 

one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord, 
Returning  from  the  battle-Held."' — ■ 
"  What  answer  made  the  Chief?" — "He 

kneel'd, 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might 

know, 
And  gieeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap  d  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high, 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's 

eye. — 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  ?"'  he  said, 
"Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid  — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass, 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 


Ourse'.f  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  morn, 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn." 

CONCLUSIOX. 

Go  forth,   my  Song,  upon  thy  ven- 
turous way  ; 
Go  boldly  forth  ;  nor  yet  thy  master 

blame. 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble 

lay. 
And    graced    thy   numbers    with   no 

friendly  name, 
\\^hose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy 

path  to  fame. 
There  <iuas — and  O  !  how  many  sorrows 

crowd 
I  n  to  these  two  brief  words !  — there  was 

a  claim 
By  generous  friendship  given — had  fate 

allow'd, 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest 

of  the  proud  I 

All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
Whilestilla  pilgrim  in  our  world  below! 
What  'vails  >t  us  that  patience  to  recall, 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other 

woe ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest 

glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair: 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world 

should  know, 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck 

thy  hair, 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and 

wither  there ! 
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THE   FIELD    OF    WATERLOO: 


Thougli  Valois  braved  young  Edward's  gentle  hand, 
And  Albert  rush'd  on  Henry's  way-worn  band, 
With  Europe's  chosen  sons,  in  arms  renown 'd. 
Yet  not  on  Veres  bold  archers  long  they  look'd, 
Nor  Audley's  squires,  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook 'd, — 
They  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound. 

Akenside. 


I. 

Fair  Brussels,  thou  art  far  behind, 
Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind, 

W'e  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
Peal'd  over  orchard  and  canal, 
With  voice  prolong'd  and  measured  fall, 

From  proud  St.  Michael's  tower; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now* 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around. 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between, 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen, 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain  ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way, 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray. 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd  ; 
A  nd  the  straight  causeway  which  we  tread, 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade. 
Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost. 


*  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  a  remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  the  scene  of  the  charming 
and  romantic  incidents  of  Shakespeare's  "As 
you  Like  it," 


II. 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds ; 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

And  corn-fields,  glance  between  ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the  hook'd    staff   and    shorten 'd 
scythe:' — 

But  when  these  ears  were  green. 
Placed  close  within  destruction's  scope, 
Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen  ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane:— • 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view  ; 
For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine. 
And  disproportion'd  spire,  are  thine, 

Immortal  Waterloo! 

III. 

Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky. 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough : 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on — yon  shatter 'd  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth 
ridge 
Looks  on  the  field  below. 
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And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  cuiAes  can  flow. 
Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  agan 
Ascending  sU)uIy  from  the  plain, 

Fomis  an  opposing  screen, 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground, 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  courser's  tread  ; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  wide  stubble-ground  ; 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare, 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  i'ound, 
Save  where,  from  out  her  shatter'd  bowers, 
Rise  Hougomont's  dismantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  ? — 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
"  The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lighten "d  of  its  grain  ; 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain, 

When  harvest-home  was  nigh. 
On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground. 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch'd  by 

flame, 
To  dress  t?  i  homely  feast  they  came, 
And  toil'd  the  kerchief'd  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw." 

V. 

So  deem'st  thou— so  each  mortal  deems, 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems. — 

But  other  Iiarvest  here. 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands, 
Was  gather'd  in  by  sterner  hands. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap! 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain  ; 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as' autumn  shocks,  there  lay 


The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray, 
The  corpses  of  the  slain. 

VI. 

Ay,  look  again — that  line,  so  black 

And  trampled,  marks  the  bivouac. 

Von  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track, 

So  often  lost  and  won  ; 
And  close  beside,  the  hardcn'd  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood, 
The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  Rood. 

Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  sheii — • 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam^, 
That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound  ? 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

Her  garner-house  profound. 

VII. 

Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast. 
Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released. 

On  these  scorch'd  fields  were  known! 
Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  rout. 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's  eyt 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy. 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the  fray — 
From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra. 
From  the  wild  clang  that  mark'd  their 
way,— 

Down  to  the  dying  groan, 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay, 

^Vhen  breath  was  all  but  flown, 

VIII. 

Feast  on,  stern  foe  of  mortal  life, 
Feast  on  ! — but  think  not  that  a  strife, 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife. 

Protracted  space  may  last  j 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength, 

And  cease  when  thpse  are  past. 
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Vain  hope! — that  morn's  o'erclouded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 

Ere  he  attain'd  his  height, 
And  through   the  war-smoke,  volumed 

high, 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry, 

Though  now  he  stoops  to  night. 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fed  ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew. 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  not. 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot ; 

For  all  that  war  could  do 
Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day. 
And  turn'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  Brussels !  then  what  thoughts  were 

thine,  2 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came ! 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  forerunners  of  havoc  near, 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were  thme  to  meet. 
When  rolling  through  thy  stately  street. 
The    wounded    show'd    their    mangled 

plight 
In  token  of  the  unfinisYi'd  fight. 
And  from  each  anguish-ladeu  wain 
The  blood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  rain ! 
How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Heard'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come, 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band, 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand  ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City!   From  yon  stand, 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretch'd  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 


"  On  !  On  !"  was  still  his  stern  exclaim  -^ 
"  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame  ! 

Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun  I 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  I 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance- 


My    Guard — my     Chosen — charge    for 
France, 

France  and  Napoleon!" 
Loud  answer'd  their  acclaiming  shout^ 
Greeting  the  mandrite  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share.* 
But  Hl,  his  country's  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd. 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light, 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
"  Soldiers,  stand  firm,"  exclaim'd  the  Chief, 

"  England  shall  tell  the  fight  I"^ 

XI. 

On  came  the  whirlwind — like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 
On   came  the   whirlwind  —  steel-gleams 

broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
Three    hundred    cannon-mouths   roar'J 

loud. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and 
cloud, 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier. 
The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near, 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  roU'd  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 
That,   from  the  shroud   of  smoke  and 

flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XII. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'd 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid. 
As  dropp'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 
Fast  they  renevv'd  each  serried  square; 
And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 
Closed  their  diminish'd  files  again, 
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Till  fn)m  their  •'ne  scarce  spears'  lengths 

three, 
Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 
Hehnet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — ■ 

Then  waked  their  tire  at  once! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell. 
As  last,  as  regularly  fell, 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
^^'hee^d  fu  11  aganist  thei r  staggering  flanks, 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords  —the  neigh  of  steeds — 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade,^ 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade; 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  lent  their  way, 
And  while  amid  their  scatter'd  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear, 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot — a  mingled  host, 
Their  leaders  fall'n,  their  standards  lost. 

XIII. 

Then,  Wellington'  !  thy  piercing  eye 
Tnis  crisis  caught  of  destiny — 

The  British  host  had  stood 
That  morn  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and 

lance* 
As  their  own  ocean-rocks  hold  stance, 
But  when  thy  voice  had  said, "  Advance!" 

They  were  their  ocean's  flood. — 
O  Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  host  this  hour  of  shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will  bide 
The  teiTors  of  yon  rushing  tide  ? 

*  "The  British  square  stood  unmoved,  and 
never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were  within 
ten  yards,  when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses 
galloped  another,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  in 
every  instance  driven  back."  —  Life  of 
^onaparte,  yol.  ix.  p,  12, 


Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel,? 

Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye 
Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afar, 
And  fiesher  thunders  wake  the  war. 

And  other  standards  fly  ? — 
Think  not  that  in  yon  columns,  file 
Thy  conquering    troops    from  distant 
Dyle— 

Is  Blucher  yet  unknown  ? 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  still, 
(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill,) 
What  notes  of  hate  and  vengeance  thrill 

In  Prussia's  trumpet  tone? — 
What  yet  remains  ? — shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more? — ■ 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved, 
A:nd  thoa  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essay'd, 
And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  enterprised — ■ 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  play'd. 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  bladCj 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 

Abhorr'd — but  not  despised. 

XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety — howsoever  bought, — 
Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride. 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  died 

On  this  eventful  day. 
To  gild  the  military  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail  ? 
And  art  thou  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge! 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide, 
That,  swell'd  by  winter  storm  and  shower, 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure. 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

^^'^hc»se  cji^nnel  shqws  display'4 
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T!".e  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  tiie  force 
liy  which  these  wrecks  were  made  ! 

XV 

Spur  on  thy  way  I — since  now  thine  car 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans'  wish  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exclaim'd, — while  tears  of  anguish  came, 
Wrung  fortli  by  pride,  and  rage,  and 
shame, — 

"  O,  that  he  had  but  died  !  ' 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill, 
Look,  ere  thou  le;ivest  the  fatal  hill. 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

^\'hcn  rivers  break  their  banks, 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye, 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun, 
A\'here  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  morn  begun, 

Defied  a  banded  world. 

XVI. 

l.ist — frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout, 
The  stern  pursuers'  vengeful  shout 
Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prussian's  bloody  spear. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none, 
W^hen  Bcresina's  icy  flood 
Redden'd  and  thaw'd  with  flameand  blood, 
I  And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way, 
'Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra, 

The  children  of  the  Don. 
Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 
So  ominous,  when  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left* — 
Ay,  left  by  thee — found  soldier's  grave 
In  Leipsic's  corpse-encumber'd  wave. 
Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past. 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast ; 
On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown, 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone. 


*  For  an  account  of  tlie  death  of  Ponia- 
towski  at  Leipsic,  see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life 
of  Bonaparte,  vol.  vii.  p.  401. 


Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame, 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name, 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stern  vial's  wrath  is  shed. 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke. 

XVII. 

Since  live  thou  wilt — refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow. 
Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
.Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate.— 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe. 
Against  whose  heait,  in  prosperous  life, 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  he'd  the  knife  ? 

Such  hoinage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice. 
And  there  were  honour  in  the  choice, 

If  it  \\-ere  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low, — 
So  lost, — we  cannot  own  a  foe  ; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end, 
In  thee  we  ne'ef  can  hail  a  friend. — 
Come,  howsoe'er — but  do  not  hide 
Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied, 

That  "  yet  imperial  hope;" 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound, 
To  raise  ainbition  from  the  groinid, 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 
In  safety  come — but  ne'er  again 
Hold  type  of  independent  reign  ; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord, 
W'c  leave  thee  no  confederate  band. 
No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command, 
To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

XVIII. 

Yet,  even  In  yon  sequestcr'd  spot, 
May  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known  ; 
Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm, 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul, 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene : — 
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Hear  this — fix)m  no  unmoved  heart, 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  Tiiou  ART 
With    what    thou    MloilTbT    HAVE 

BEEN  ! 

XIX. 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude, 
To  thine  own  noble  lieart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
P\)r  not  a  people's  just  acclaim, 
Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  fame. 
Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree, 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee. 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  wiien  hanging  up  thy  sword, 
Well  mays't  thou  think,  "This  honest  steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree^ 
Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory  1" 


XX. 

Look   forth,   once  more,  with  soften'd 

heart, 
Ere  fi-om  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near, 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas  !  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn  ! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep: 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore, 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
The  britlegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 
Long  love  antl  mutual  faith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie, 
But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie ! 
O  I  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  fonn  and  visage  pale. 
Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears  ; 
<.)r  see'st  how  manlier  grief,  suppress'd, 
Is  labouring  in  a  father's  breast, — 


With  no  inquiry  vain  pursue 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo ! 

XXL 

Period  of  honour  as  of  w'oes. 
What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close  I^ 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  bkjod  what  names 
To  Briton's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 
Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims  ! 
Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 
Redoubted  PicTox's  soul  of  tire — 
Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  PoxsoxBY  could  die — 
Dk  Laxcey  change  Love's  bridal-wreath, 
For  laurels  ft-om  the  hand  of  Death'* — 
Saw'st  gallant  Miller's  failing  eye'" 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly 
And  Camerox,"  in  the  shock  of  steel, 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel ; 
And  generous  GoRDOX,'-  'mid  the  strife, 
Fall,  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life.^ 
Ah  !  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field, 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
Through  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce  his 
own  !* 

xxn. 

Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay ! 
Who  may  yournames,  yournumbers,  say? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line. 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign, 
From  high-born  chiefs  of  martial  lame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  ? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day. 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and 

clay. 
To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep. 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run  ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington  ! 


*  The  grief  of  the  victor  for  the  fate  of  liis 
friends  is  touchingly  described  by  those  wlio 
witnessed  it. 
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XXIII. 

Farewell,  sad  Field  !  whose  blighted  face 
W^ears  desolation's  withering  trace ; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomont !  '^ 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 
The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made, 
Though  on  thy  shatter'd  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell, 
Though  fi-om  thy  blacken 'd  portals  torn, 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fruit-trees  mourn. 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fiime? 
Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot, 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new  ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song, 
Ft)r  many  an  age  remember 'd  long, 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  Field  of  Waterloo. 


Conclusion. 

Stern  tide  of   human  Time !    that 

know'st  not  rest. 
But  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the 

tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky 

breast, 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom  ; 
A\' hile  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal 

room 
For   the   gay   bark  where    Pleasure's 

streamers  sport. 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and 

gloom, 
The  fisher-skiff,  and  barge  that  bears  a 

court, 
Still  wafting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent 
port  ;-  — 

Stem   tide  of  Time',    through  what 

mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks 

been  driven  1 


For  ne'er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring 

given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea 

and  heaven, 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe, 
Such  feartul  strife  as  that  where  we  have 

striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know, 
Until  the  awful  tenn  when  Thou  shalt 
cease  to  flow ! 


Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country!— 

the  brave  fight 
Hast   well   maintain' d   through   good 

report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native 

might. 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  con* 

stant  still ; 
^^'hether  the  banded  prowess,  strength, 

and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood 

array 'd, 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer 

will, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the 

blade, 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen 

to  aid. 


now  repaid — though 
long  with  mists  thy 
n  the  orient 


Well   art   thou 

slowly  rose, 
And    struggled 

blaze  of  fame, 
AYhile  like  the  dawn  that 

glows 
On   the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre 

came; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing 

flame. 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath 

its  ray, 
Where  first   the   soldier,    stung  with 

generous  shame, 
Rivall'd  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way, 
And   wash'd   in    foeman's    gore    unjust 
reproach  away. 
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Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  tliy  crest 

on  high, 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow, 
Gallant   Saint  George,  the  Hower  of 

Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a  dragon 

foe, 
And  rescued  innocence fi-om  overthrow, 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic 

might. 
And  to  the  gazing  world  mayst  proudly 

show 
The   chosen    emblem   of  thy  sainted 

Knight, 
Who  quell'd  devouring  pride,  and  vin- 
dicated right. 


Yet  'mid  the  contidenee  of  just  renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus 

acquired, 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson 

down : 
'Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour 

fired. 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In   many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest 

known  ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold 

be  hired — 
'Tis    constancy    in    the    good    cause 

alone, 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons 

have  won. 


HAROLD    THE   DAUNTLESS^ 

A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  mood  of  mind,  we  all  have 

known 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  low'ring 

day, 
\V^hen    the    tired    spirits    lose    their 

sprightly  tone, 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering 

hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy's  dazzling 

ray. 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch 

in  vain, 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned 

the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  com- 
plain. 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that 

cannot  tell  of  pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  dreari- 

hood, 
\\'hen  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal 

rain, 
Clouding  that  morn  which  threats  the 

heath-cock's  brood  ; 
Of  such,  in    summer's  drought,   the 

anglers  plain, 
Who   hope    the   soft   mild    southern 

shower  in  vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented 

fair. 
Whom  father  stern,  and  sterner  aunt, 

restrain    . 


From  county-ball,  or  race  occumnr; 
rare, 
While  all  her  fi-iends  around  their  vest- 
ments gay  prepare. 

Ennui ! — or,    as    our   mothers  call'd 

thee.  Spleen  ! 
To  thee  \ve  owe  full  many  a  rare  de- 
vice;— 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I 

ween. 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the   rattling 

dice, 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcrack 

nice; 
The  amateur's  blotch'd    pallet    thou 

mayst  claim, 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  fi-ogs 

and  mice, 
(Murders     disguised    by    philosophic 

name,) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of 

buxom  game. 


Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drovvay 

glance 
Compiled,   what   bard   the  catalogue 

may  quote! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but 

once ;  — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth 

wrote, 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine 

antidote ; 
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And  not  of  such  the  strani  my  Tliom- 

son  sunir, 
DeHcious  dreams  inspiring  by  liis  note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he 

strung ; — 
Oh  !  might  my  hiy  be  rank'd  that  happier 

hst  among ! 

Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares 

assail. 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim, 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  talc. 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless 

limb, 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow 

dim, 
Anil   doubtful    slumber   half  supplies 

the  theme ; 
.  While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and 

giant  grim. 
Damsel  and  dwarf,  in  long  procession 

gleam, 
And  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the 

Reader's  dream. 

'Tis  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear, 
Albeit  outstretch'd,  like   Pope's  own 

Paridel, 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  power- 
ful spell 
In  old  romaunts  of  en-antry  that  tell, 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  fell. 
Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing'd 
Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and 
sober  reason  mock. 

Oft  at  such  season  too,  will  rhymes, 

unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic 

lay  ; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver 

thought, 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on   some  wiser 

day. — 
These  few  survive — and    proudly   let 

me  say, 


Court  not  the  critic's  smile,  nor  dread 
his  frown  ; 

They  well  may  serve  to  wile  an  hour 
away. 

Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  re- 
nown. 
Than  Ennui's  yawnmg  smile,  what  time 
she  drops  it  down . 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 

List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  ^Viti- 
kmd's  son  ! 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain. 
And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land 

and  the  main. 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted ! 

for  there 
AVas  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  oi 

hair. 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest. 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the 

feast : 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  burn'd  the  churches,  that  heathen 

Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

II. 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known. 
The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners 

blown  ; 
Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  had  foray'd  on  Scottish  hill: 
But  upon  merry  England's  coa&t 
More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the 

most. 
So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 
If  a  sail  but   gleam'd  white  'gainst  the 

welkin  blue. 
Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 
Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall. 
Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape, 
Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 
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Bells  were  toli'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung,  Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head,  ■ 
Fearful  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  sung,  Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said:  ' 
'^  Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  Saint  Cuthbert's   Bishop  was   holv  .- 


fire. 

From  famine  and  pes'u,  and  Count  Witi- 
kind's  ire!" 


III. 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so 
well. 

That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to 
dwell. 

He  enter'd  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour. 

And  disembark'd  with  iiis  Danish  power. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all 
their  train, — 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  ^^'itlkind  left  the  Humber's  rich 
strand, 

And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northum- 
berland. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age, 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought, 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peace- 
able style 

Of  a  vassal  and  liegeman  of  Britain's 
broad  isle. 

IV. 

Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword, 
Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord; 
That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel, 
Mortal  aiTn  and  nerve  must  feel. 
Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witi- 

kind  led. 
Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead: 
Himself  found  his  armour  full  wx'ightyto 

bear, 
W^rinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his 

hair  ; 
He  lean'd  on  a  staff,  when  his  step  went 

abroad, 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he 

bestrode. 
As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 
He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and 

pi'icst ; 


Bishop 
grave, 
Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he 


and 


rave. 


V, 

*'  Thou   hast   murder'd,  robb'd,  and 

spoil'd. 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd  ; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches  burn. 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
Fiends      hast     thou     worshipp'd,    with 

fiendish  rite. 
Leave  now^  the  darkness,  and  wend  into 

light : 
O  !  while  life  and  space  are  given. 
Turn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven  !" 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised, 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  steadfastly 

gazed  ; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and 

the  Tyne,  ' 

.My  faith  1  will  leave,  and  I'll  cleave  unto 

thine." 

VI. 

Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and 

\\'^ear. 
To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bridle  and 

spear ; 
Part   of  Monkwearmouth,   of  Tyndale 

part. 
To  better  his  will,  andto  soften  his  heart: 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man, 
Less  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  that  he 

The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress'd 

for  the  day, 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn 

an-ay : 
There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin, 

warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm.  "- 
He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine, 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine  ; 
He  abjured  the  gods  ot  heathen  race, 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace; 
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But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte's  look, 
That  the  priest  who  baptized  him  grew 

pale  and  shook  ; 
And  the  old  monks  mutter'd beneath  their 

hood, 
*'  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring 

good!" 

VII. 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite. 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the 

rite ; 
The  Prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride, 
And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne's  fair  side. 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind, 
Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen 

behind  ; 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tyne; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lower. 
In  darksome   strength  with  its  buttress 

and  tower: 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there, 
Count  Witikind's  only  offspring  and  heir. 

VIII. 

Voung  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardi- 
hood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of 
mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold, 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array. 

Such  as  siiouid  grace  that  festal  day: 

His  doublet  of  ball's  hide  was  all  un- 
braced, 

Uncover'd  his  head,  and  his  sandal  un- 
laced : 

His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung 
low^, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a 
swarthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore  ; 

At  his  back  a  she -wolf,  and  her  wolf- 
cubs  twain. 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made, 

None  to  the  Bishop, — while  thus  He  said: — 


IX. 

"  What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thoi'. 
With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish 

brow, 
Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his 

vow  ? 
Can'st   thou   be  ^\'itikind   the   Waster 

known. 
Royal  Eric's  fearless  son, 
Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lord, 
\V  ho  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 
From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chalice 

who  tore. 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and 

Thor; 
W  ith  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst 

the  skull, 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the   Mountain 

Bull? 
Then  ye  worshlpp'd  with  rites  that  to 

war-gods  belong, 
With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow 

of  the  strong ; 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk. 
Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven 

monk, — 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of 

hair, — 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a   slave,  wilt 

thou  bear  ? 
(^r,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour? 
Oh  !  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  ! 
Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall   blast  thy 

fame. 
And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father's 

name  !" 


Ireful  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look, 
His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook  : — 
"  Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden'd  heart  ! 
Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 
Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to 

cease. 
Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace* — • 
Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 
Richlythe  church  has  a  recompense  made, 
And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I   prove 

with  my  blade. 
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But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I 

owe, 
And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will 

show. 
Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or 

truth, 
Who   ne'er  from   thy  childhood  knew 

reason  or  ruth  ? 
Hence  !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her 

den  ; 
These  are  thy  mates,  and   not  rational 

men." 

XI. 

Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 
"  \\>  must  honour  our  sires,  if  we  fear 

when  they  chide. 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have 

made, 
I  was  rock'd  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a 

blade ; 
An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  and 

to  shout 
From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the 

flame  had  broke  out ; 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger 

to  dip, 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and 

my  lip. — 
'Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast 

bartcr'd  in  eld. 
For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine 

ancestors  held. 
When  this  wolf," — and  the  carcass   he 

flung  on  the  plain, — 
"  Shall   awake  and    give    food    to   her 

nurslings  again, 
The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 
Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian, 

adieu  I" 

XH. 

Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast, 
Asthrough  thepageantthe  heathen  pass'd. 
A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung. 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into 

it  sprung. 
Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groan. 
When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was 

thrown ! 


The   nerce   old   Count    unsheathed   his 

brand. 
But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 
"  Let  him  pass  fi-ee! — Heaven  knows  its 

hour, — 
But  he  must  own  repentance's  power, 
Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear, 
Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the 

AV'ear." 
Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from   his 

father  is  gone 
Young    Harold    the  Dauntless,   Count 

VVitikind's  son. 

XHL 

High  was  the  feasting  in  \\' itikind's  hall, 
Reveird  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and 

all  ; 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to 

endure 
The  scandal,  which  time  and  instniction 

might  cure: 
It  were  dangerous,  hedeem'd,  at  the  first 

to  restrain, 
In    his  wine   and    his  wassail,   a   half- 

christen'd  Dane. 
The  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was 

drain'd  dry. 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the 

cr\- ; 
\\'ith  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan, 

and  Finn. 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave 

o'er, 
Outstretch  d  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd 

the  hall  floor ; 
And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its 

wild  rout. 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder'd 

without. 

XIV. 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 
Lay  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old    Ermen- 

garde's  son  ; 
In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  Page 

was  the  first, 
For  Harold  in  childhood  had  Ermengarde 

nursed  ; 


3;4 

And    grieved    was    young 
master  should  roam, 

Unhoused  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from 
home. 

He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing 
of  rain, 

He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot- 
hole  and  pane; 

"  And   oh  !"  said  the   Page,   "  on    the 
shelterless  wold 

Lord   Harold   is  wandering  in  darkness 
and  cold ! 

What  though  he  was  stubboni,  and  way- 
ward, and  wild. 

He  endured  me  because  I   was  Ermen- 
garde"s  child, — 

And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  thesun. 

In  thechase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden  I  run  ; 

I   would   I   were  older,  and  knighthood 
could  bear, 

I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne 
and  the  \Vear : 
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Gunnar    his   And  you,  ye  cowl'd  priests,  who  have 
plenty  in  store. 


Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey 
and  ore." 

XVI. 

Then,  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse. 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's 

purse : 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has 

miss'd 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to 

the  wrist ; 
The  Seneschal's  keys  ffom  his  belt  he  has 

ta'en, 
(XVell    drench'd    on   that  eve   was  old 

Hildebrand's  brain.) 
To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way. 
And  mounted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay, 
Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland 

has  pass'd. 


For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  last ,  Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  f;ice 


parting  breath, 
Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to 

death. 

XV. 
"  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens 

amain, 
As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from 

his  chain  ! 
Accursed  by  the  Church,  and  expell'd  by 

his  sire. 
Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter 

or  fire. 
And  this  tempest  what  mortal  may  house- 
less endure  ? 
Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor, 
Whate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not 

here." 
"He  leapt  from  his  couch  and  he  grasp'd 

to  his  spear  ; 
Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast.     Undisturb'd 

by  his  tread. 
The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of 

the  dead  : 
"  Ungrateful  and  bestial !''  his  anger  broke 

forth, 
t'  To  forget  'mid  your  goblets  the  pride 

of  the  North!  .'■'.■••    • 


A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace  ; 
So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd. 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound 

beside. 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd 

there  where  lay 
His  master,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd 

on  the  clay. 

XVII. 

Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out, "Stand!" 
And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 
Theflaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  hispurposetold, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  proffer'd  the  gold, 
"  Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple  boy ! 
Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy  :  . 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
When  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die? 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 
Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman's blood, 
Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe, 
The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below, 
And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  still, 
The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  ? 
Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death. 
Lover  of  bloodshed,  4n4  slaughter,  and 
scathe. 
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Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam, 
And  sucli  thou  canst  not  be — back,  and 
home!" 

XVIII. 

Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough, 
As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld 

the  dark  brow, 
And  halt  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 
3ut  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his 

clami : 
"Alas!  ifmyarmand  my  courage  be  weak. 
Bear  vvith  me  a  while  for  old  Ermengarde's 

sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar's  faith. 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of 

death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold. 
This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee 

from  cold  ? 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind. 
What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 
The  priests'  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  death." 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 
The  Page,  then  turnVl  his  head  aside ; 
And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain, 
Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 
"  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  ?"  quoth  he; 
"  The  meeter  page  to  follow  me." 
"'Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  climes  they 

sought, 
Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 
How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone. 
Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  won. 
Men  swore  his  eve,  that  flash'd  so  red 
When  each  other  glance  was  quench'd 

with  dread, 
Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame. 
That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 
Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern, 
That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern, 
Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town, 
More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down  ; 
That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 
IVIen  deem'dmust  comeof  aught  but  good ; 
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And   they  whisper 'd,  the  great   Master 

Fiend  was  at  one 
With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witi- 

kind's  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled. 
The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead ; 
In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 
His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone. 
With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire, 
And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  praver. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  mitre  is  resting  now 
On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's 

brow  ; 
The  powerofhiscrozier  he  loved  toextend 
O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever 

would  bend  ; 
And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope 

and  in  pall. 
And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at 

his  call. 
"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud 

Bishop  said, 
"  That  our   vassal,  the   Danish    Count 

Witikind's  dead  ? 
All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 
To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend 

and  dole. 
That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray 

for  his  soul : 
Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad. 
Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God  ; 
Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 
The  lands  of  the  church  on  the  Tyne  and 

the  Wear, 
And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 
May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands.'' 

XXI. 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old, — 
"  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold; 
Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fame. 
And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his 

name ; 
Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 
Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  hi§ 

wrath. 
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Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordsliips  still, 
Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 
But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare, 
An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 
More  had  he  said,but  the  Prelate  frown 'd. 
And   munnur'd   his   brethren   who  sate 

around, 
And  with  one  consent  have  they  given 

their  doom, 
That  the  (Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint 

Cuthbert  resume. 
So  wiird  the  Prelate  ;  and  canon  and  dean 
Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

'Tis  merry  in  greenwood, — thus  runs  the 

old  lay, — 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  and 
spray 
Invites  to  forest  bower; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest. 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is  drest, 
And  darlv  between  shows  the  oak's  proud 
breast, 
Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower  ; 
Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their 

screen, 
Yet    the  broken    sunbeams   glance    be- 
tween. 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green, 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower: 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen, 
^\  here  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering  clen, 
AN" hen  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 

IL 

Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather'd  sheaf, 
When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name  ; 
Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 
Save  the  redbreast's  note,  and  the  rustling 
sound 


Of  frost-nipt   leaves  that  are  dropping 

round. 
Or  the  deep-mouth'd  cry  of  the  distant 
hound 

That  opens  on  his  game : 
Yet  then,  too,  1  love  the  forest  wide, 
\N'hether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride. 
And  gild  its  many-colour'd  side  ; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  ha/e, 
In  vapoury  folds,  o'er  the  landscape  strays, 
And  half  involves  the  w'oodland  maze, 

Like  an  early  widow's  veil. 
Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays, 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

in. 

Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid, 
Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  shade, 
By  forest  statutes  undismay'd. 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver; 
Well  known  was  W  ulfstane's  archery, 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea, 
Through  wooded  Woardale's  glens  so  free, 
W^ell  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood  tree, 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  J^respass'd  on  woodlan(^ 

game. 
More  kuDi^n  and  more  Fear'd  was  the 

wizard  f..me 
Of  Juttaof  Rookhope,theOullaw'sdame; 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of 
flame. 

More  fear'd  whei\  in  wrath  she  laugh'd; 
For,  then,  'twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  Hew, 
Than  when  from  Wulfstane's  bended  yew 

Sprung  forth  the  grey-goose  shaft. 

IV. 

Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pair, 
So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair ; 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed, 
In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince, 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier  since, 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill, 
^^^^s  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

A  simple  maiden  she ; 
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The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie, 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts 

that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eye, 

AV'ere  her  arms  and  witchery. 
So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet, 
She  scarce  could  childhood's  joys  forget, 
And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
To  plait  the  rushy  coronet. 
And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

As  when  in  infancy  ; — 
ifet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love : 

Ah  !  gentle  maid,  beware  ! 
The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  gues':, 
Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast, 
Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest, 

Let  none  his  empire  share. 

V. 

One  morn,  in  kirtle  green  array 'd, 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray 'd, 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung. 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  mimic  braid, 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 
Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  good-moi-row  to  the  day, 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VL 

Song, 

"Lord  William  was  born  in  gilded 

bower, 
The  heir  of  W^ilton's  lofty  tower ; 
ifet  better  loves  Lord  U'illiam  now 
To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope's  brow  ; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 
i'et  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
That  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

"  The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss  ; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be, 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me; 


For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit, 
He  fain — but  must  not  have  his  will — 
^^'ould  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

"  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale. 
How  vov.'s  of  love  are  weak  and  frail ; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  ?  it  cannot  be, 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me. 
For  nought — oh  !  nought  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  "W'illiam  mean  to  Metelill !" 

VIL 

Sudden  she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel, 
Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid  ; 
Feart"ul  she  turn'd,  and  saw,  dismay 'd, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd. 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd, 

His  surcoat  solid  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stern  accents  made  his  pleasure  known. 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone  : 
"  Maiden,"  he  said,  "  sing  forth  thy  glee; 
Start  not — sing  on — it  pleases  me." 

VIH. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold, 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold, 

Was  all  the  maiden  might  ,• 
And  "  Oh  !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid, 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight  ? 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold, 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell, 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear. 
Oh!  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done. 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight — his  laughter's 

sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd  s 
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His  barred  visor  then  he  raised, 

And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 

He  smooth'd  his  brows,  as  best  he  might, 

To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night, 

W  hen  smks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky, 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

"  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  be  wise  and  learn 
-Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern ; 

From  distant  realms  I  come, 
Andjwandcrcrlong,  at  length  Iiaveplann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek  ; 
She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek, — 

No  lordly  dame  for  me  ; 
Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood. 
And  feel  the  firo  of  royal  blood. 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  m  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 
fi^or  a  fair  Imeage  to  provide, 
'Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  fair  ; 
I  love  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear. 
Hut  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! — ■ 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot. 
And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come. 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 

X. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  pause, 
j\s  leveret  'scaped  from  greyhound's  jaws; 
But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'er  distress'd, 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — to  her  accustom'd  nook 
Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took. 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow. 
Rough  Wulfstane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and 
t)QW. 


Sudden  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbernig  brach  and  hound  ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms, 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms, 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 
And  that  grim  Warrior  press'dthe  floor. 

XI. 

"  All  peace  be  here — What!  nonerepliesi 
Dismiss  your  fears,  and  your  surprise. 
'Tis  I — that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale, — 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  ? 
It  recks  not — It  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band  ; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 
Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiff's  shame." 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise: 
Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
The  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 
But  as  he  scann'd,  his  courage  sunk, 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell  ! 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder  gaze. 

XII. 

But  soon  the  Avit  of  woman  woke, 
And  to  the  W^airior  mild  she  spoke: 
"  Herchild  wasall  too  young." — "  A  toy, 
The  reftige  of  a  m.aiden  coy."- — • 
Again,  "  A  powerful  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair." — 
"  A  trifle — whisper  in  his  ear. 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  !" — 
Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay  : 
"  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning  stay? 
Late  was  the  hour — he  there  might  rest 
Till  morn,  their  lodge's  honour'd  guest." 
Such  were  her  words, — her  craft  might 

cast. 
Her  honour'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last : 
"  No,  not  to-night — but  soon,"  he  swore, 
"  He  would  return,  nor  leave  them  more." 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride  crost. 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost, 
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XIII. 

Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood, 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood, 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill: 
Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid, 
Forewarn'd,  implored,  accused  and  chid, 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam, 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  r 
"Hence,  minion — tothy  chamber  hence — 
There  prudence  learn  and  penitence." 
She  went — her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep  ; 
Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep. 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 
Upon  each  otiicr  bent  their  ire  ; 
"  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear. 
And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear  ?" 
Sullen  he  said,  "  A  man  contends 
^\'ith  men, awitch  with  sprites  and  fiends; 
Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 
But  thou — is  this  thy  promise  fair, 
That  your  Lord  A\'illiam,  wealthy  heir 
To  Ulrick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wcar, 
Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear  ? 
Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast'st  as  thine 
Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine. 
His  grain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steep, 
Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep, 
And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  ? 
Is  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  fame 
Of  sorceress  and  witch's  name? 
F^me,  which  withall  men's  wishconspires, 
\\\X.\\  thy  deserts  and  my  desires. 
To  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  ? 
Out  on  thee,  witch!  aroint!  aroint! 
What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint  ? 
What  save  this  trusty  arrow's  point, 
From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flies. 
And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

XV. 

Stem  she  replied,  "  I  will  not  wage 
War  witl^  thy  folly  or  thy  rage^  -  ; 


But  ere  the  morrow's  sim  be  low, 

VV  ulfstane  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know, 

If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 

Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er  ' 

I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 

It  is  not  Harold's  destiny 

The  death  of  pilfer 'd  deer  to  die. 

But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 

(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon. 

Before  she  sink  behmd  the  dell,) 

Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 

What  Jutta  knows  of  charm  or  spell." 

Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 

Her  wayward  steps,  and  foith  she  went, 

And  left  alone  the  moody  sire, 

To  cherish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 

XVI. 

Far  faster  than  belong'd  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And  cross'd  himself  and  stood  aghast: 
She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 
His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir-. 
By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan. 
They  made  her  hated  presence  known ! 
But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell. 
Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell, — 
For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  yell, 
The  black-cock  waked  and  faintly  crew, 
Screamx'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew; 
W^here  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak; 
The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey. 
Glared,  scream'd,and  started  from  her  way- 
Such  music  cheer'd  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone: 
There,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  praise, 
She  called  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

Invocnlion. 

"  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone. 
Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet, 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet, 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet. 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Christians'  hated  f?ore,— . 
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Hear  mc!  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 
Hear  me !  mighty  Zeriiebock ! 

*'  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known, 
Here  tliy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 
Hundred  tribes  in  \arioiis  tongue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung  ; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd, 
Hundred  victims'  blood  iiath  stream'd! 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone. 
And  but  wets  it  with  iier  own. 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock, — • 
Hear — and  be  present,  Zernebock  ! 

"  Hark  !  he  comes !  the  night-blast  cold 
AVilder  sweeps  along  the  wold  ; 
The  cloudless  moon  gi-ows  dark  and  dim, 
And  bristling  hair  and  (juaking  limb 
Proclaim  the  .Master  Demon  nigh, — 
Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die  ! 
Lo !  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head ; 
Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread, 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — • 
Spare  me  I  spare  me !  Zernebock. 

"  He  comes  not  yet !  Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  ? 
Thou -shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend? — 
Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
\\'ith  prayer  and  ritual — Jutta's  arms 
Are  necromantic  words  and  charms  ; 
Mine  is  the  spell,  that,  utter 'd  once. 
Shall  wake  Thy  Master  ti-om  his  trance. 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain, 
And  burst  hisseven-times-twisted  chain  I — 
So !  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke  ? 
I  own  thy  presence,  Zernebock." — 

XVHI. 

*'  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Voice  said, 
,— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 
Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone. 
The  Evil  Deity  to  own, — 
"  Daughter  of  dust !  not  mine  the  power 
Thou  scek'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour. 
'Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 
"W^aged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life. 
And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win, 
And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 
There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 
That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread: 


^^'oman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet, 
To  use  the  space  before  it  set. 
Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife, 
Push  on  adventurous  chance  his  life ; 
Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need, 
As  best  we  may  thy  counsels  speed." 
So  ceased  theVoice;  for  seven  leagues  round 
Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound  ; 
But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 
Its  thunders  on  the  hill's  brown  side. 

XIX. 

And  is  this  all,"  said  Jutta  stern, 
"  That  thou  canst  teach  and  I  can  learn? 
Hence !  to  the  land  of  fog  and  waste, 
There  fittest  is  thine  influence  placed, 
Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity! 
But  ne'er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 
Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 
She  struck  the  altar  with  her  rod  ; 
Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 
A  damsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed  ; 
But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place, 
And,  starting  from  its  balanced  base, 
RoU'd  thundering  down  the  moonlight 

dell,— 
Re-echo'd  moorland,  rock,  and  fell ; 
Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash'd, 
Their  shores  the  sounding  surges  lasli'd. 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and  foam ; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone. 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 

As  Jutta  hied  her  home. 


CANTO  THIRD. 
I. 

Grey  towers  of  Durham  !  there  was 
once  a  time 

I  view'<l  your  battlements  with  such 
vague  hope, 

As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning 
prime; 

Not  that  e'en  then  came  within  fancy's 
scope 

A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope; 

Yet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall, 

Her  flattering  dreams  uould  in  per- 
spective ope 
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Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's 
stall,— 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  de- 
ceiveth  all. 

Well  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  massive 

piles, 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  gainst 

the  Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles, 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since 

forgot ; 
There    might    I    share    my    Surtees' 

happier  lot, 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow'd 

spot, 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they 

yield. 
Restoring  priestly  chant    and  clang   of 

knightly  shield. 

Vain   is  the  wish— since   other  cares 

demand 
Each   vacant   hour,    and    in    another 

clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my 

hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier 

time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would   I    now 

command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning 

fair. 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty 

stand 
Upon   the   vvestera   heights  of  Beau- 

repairc. 
Saw   Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  beg  it  by 

winding  Wear. 

H. 

Fair  on  the  half-seen  stream  the  sun- 
beams danced. 

Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank, 

And  fair  between  the  Gothic  tuiTets 
glanced 

Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  fi'ont 
and  flank. 


Where    tower   and    buttress  i"ose   in 
martial  rank, 

And  girdled  in   the  massive    donjon 
Keep, 

And  from  their  circuit  peal  d  o'er  bush 
and  bank 

The  matin  bell   with  summons  long 
and  deep, 
And  echo   answer 'd   still  with  long- re- 
sounding sweep. 

HI. 

The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round, 

As  if  in  revelry  ; 
Afar  the  bugles'  clanging  sound 
Call'd  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound  ; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  fi-ee, 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odours  from  the  spray, 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomely. 
The  scenes  which  morning  beams  reveal, 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal, 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel, 
And,  hardly  wotting  why. 
He  doff'd  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside, 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by. 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down, 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  frown   " 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stern  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 

His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took, 
And  mark'd  his  master's  softening  look, 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside, 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tide 

To  speak  a  w^arning  word.  ) 

So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink, 
The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sink, 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford, 
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And  often,  after  doubtful  pause, 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws: 
Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  his  stem  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire, 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye, 
That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shroud 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 


"  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 
Offspring  of  ])rophetess  and  bard! 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
\\'ith  some  high  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 
Strong,  deep,  and  powerful !  Peal  it  round 
Like  that  loud  bell's  sonorous  sound, 
Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  tne  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Eric's  sport, 
W^hen  dawn  gleam'd  on  his  martial  court. 
Heymar  tiie Scald,  with  harp's  iiigh  sound, 
Summon'd  the  chiefs  who  slept  around; 
Couch'd  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 
They  roused  like  lions  from  their  lair, 
Then  rush'd  in  emulation  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  North. — 
Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race, 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place? 
In  wild  \^ilhalla  hast  thou  quaff'd 
From  foeman's  skull  metheglin  draught, 
Or  wanderest  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 
To  fi-own  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild  ? 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven  ? 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 
Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our  woes." 
He  ceased,  and  Guunar's  song  arose. 

VI. 

S07lg. 

^  Hawk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  the  beach  o'erspread, 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red, 
When  o'er  Eric,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone ; 


Singing  wild  the  war-song  stern, 
'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  !' 

"  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil  • 
By  Bersa's  burgh  and  Grasmsay's  isle. 
The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm* 
In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna's  bay, 
And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stern, 
'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  !' 

"  \\'hat  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Each  honour'd  rite  was  duly  paid; 
No  daring  hand  thy  helm  unlaced. 
Thy  sword,  thy  shield,  were  near  thee 

placed, — • 
Thy  flinty  couch  no  tear  profaned. 
Without,  with  hostile  blood  was  stain'd; 
W  ithin,  'twas  lined  with  moss  and  fern, — 
Then  rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !" 

"  He  may  not  rest :  fi-om  realms  afar 
Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 
Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloody  hand 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan's  strand, 
\\'hen  Odin's  warlike  son  could  daunt 
The  turban'd  race  of  Termagaunt." 

VII. 

"  Peace,"  said  the  Knight,  "  the  noble 

Scald 
Our  warlike  fathers'  deeds  recall'd, 
But  never  strove  to  soothe  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 
At  Odin's  board  the  bard  sits  high 
^^^hose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery; 
i  But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 
I  Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say." 
'  ^^'ith  doubtful  smile  young  Gunnar  eyed 
His  master's  looks,  and  nought  replied — 
But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 
To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 
"  Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth, 
Thou  fearst  to  speak  unwelcome  truth? 
My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leaves. 
Say  on— and  yet — beware  the  rude 
And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood  ; 
Loth  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wrong 
The  you'.h  that  bore  my  shield  so  long, 
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And  who,  in  service  constant  still, 
Though  weak   in  frame,  art  strong   in 

will.'— 
"Oh!"  quoth    the   page,  "even   there 

depends 
My  counsel — there  my  warning  tends — 
Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 
Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword, 
From  hei-  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven, 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. — 
O  !  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice, 
So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore, 
He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more !" 

vni. 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he  said : 
"  Profane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
The  bold  Berserkar's  rage  divine, 
Tlnough    whose   inspiring,    deeds  are 

wrought 
Past  human  strength  and  human  thought. 
When  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
The  champion  feels  the  infiuence  roll. 
He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fall — 
Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a  host  of  foes ; 
Their  spears  he  holds  like  wither'd  reeds. 
Their  mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds; 
One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive. 
Take  countless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 
Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory, —  j 

And  blood  he  quafls  like  Odin's  bowl,       j 
Deep  drinks  his  sword, — deep  drinks  his 

soul; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire  ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den. 
And  C(niches  till  he's  man  agen. — 
Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
^^'hen  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 
Thou  kncnv'st  when  I  am  moved,  and  why ; 
And  when  thou  seest  me  roll  mine  eye, 


Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  )outh,     Th)-  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour; — 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm 'd  away ; 
Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
111  of  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 

As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead. 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 
The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  ground  he  sweiAed 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  obsened, 
Pausing  at  inten'als  to  fling 
His  hand  o'er  the  melodious  string, 
And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony. 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest. 
This  wai-ning  song  convey  d  the  rest. — 


"  111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven, 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
111  when  the  stonn-sprite  shrieks  in  air. 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 


"  111  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste, — 
111  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high. 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry, — 
AVorse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath, 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his  death. 


"  III  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft, 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung. 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung;. 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken."-^ 


3^4 


X. 


*'  How    now,  fona   boy  ? — Canst   thou 

think  ill," 
Said  Harold,  "of  fair  Meteiiti?" — 
*'  She  may  be  fair,"  the  Page  replied, 

As  through  the  strings  he  rangea, — 
*'  She  may  be  fair;  but  yet,"  he  cried, 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, 

Song. 

I. 

<'  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  "  but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet, 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
\\crc  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms. 

As  one  day  I  may  be, 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charnis, — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 


*'  I  love  my  fathers'  northern  land, 

\\'here  the  dark  pine-trees  grow. 
And  the  bold  B.iltic's  echoing  strand 

Looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe.* 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun, 

From  Denmark  loth  to  go, 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  summer  night, 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 


"But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love, 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow, 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine, 
\\  ho  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow  ; 
And  sweetly  blends  that  shade  of  gold 

\\'ith  the  cheek's  rosy  hue. 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hoii 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

4* 

"  'Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 
That  southern  maidens  fear, 

To  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove, 
A.id  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
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She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 
\\  ith  eye  undazzled  see. 


Oe,  Island. 


Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife, 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 
A  Danish  maid  for  me !" 

XI. 

Then  smiled  the  Dane—"  Thou  canst  so 

i         well 

I  The  vn-tues  of  our  maidens  tell, 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 

I  Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen. 
And  lofty  soul ; — yet  what  iif  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill  ?" — 
"  Nothing  on  her,"  young  Gunnar  said, 
"  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too— the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name, 
And  in  her  grey  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  (ear  can  tame. — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  cot 
Twice    have   thme    honour'd    footsteps 

sought. 
And  twice  return'd  with  such  ill  rede 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed." — 

xn. 

"Thou  errest ;  Jutta  wisely  said, 

He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid, 

Ere  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide 

Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  bride — 

My  father's,  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 

I  have  reclaim'd." — "  O,  all  too  dear, 

And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize. 

E'en    were    it    won,"    young     Gunnar 

cries ;  — 
"  And  then  this  Jutta's  fresh  device, 
Tiiat  thou  shouldst  seek,  a  heathen  Dane, 
From  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 
When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 
In  their  own  halls !" — Flash'd  Harold's 

eye, 
Thunder'd  his  voice—"  False  Page,  you 

lie  ! 
The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mine, 
Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tyne. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den, 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren; 
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And  think'st  thou  I'll  forego  my  right 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight  ? 
Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's  conclave  tell. 
Thither  -vvili  I,  in  manner  due, 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue  ; 
And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loth, 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both  !" 
Now  shift  the  scene,  and  let  the  curtain 

fall, 
And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cuthberfs 

hall. 


CASrO  FOURTH. 
I. 

Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn 

gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone- 

ribb'd  roof, 
O'er- canopying  shrine,  and  gorgeous 

tomb, 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far 

aloof, 
And    blending    with     the    shade, — a 

matchless  proof 
Of  high   devotion,   which  hath   now 

wax'd  cold ; 
Yet  legends  say,  that  Luxury's  brute 

hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fola. 
Like  step  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track'd  in 

his  fane  of  old. 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when 

the  rout 
O  f  our  rude  neighbours  whilome  deign'd 

to  come, 
Uncall'd,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep 

out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags 

of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  the 

doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er 

their  own, 
But  spared   the    martyr'd    saint    and 

storied  tomb, 
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Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the 
stone, 
And  though  the  aisles  still  loved  the  organ's 
swelling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my 

part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  sway'd  by  love  of  power 

and  gold. 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  o{ 

old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might 

atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told  , 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may 

own — 
And    such    (if   fame   speak  truth)   the 

honour'd  Harrington. 


II. 

But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged 

rhymes. 
Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
A  nd  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set ; 
Huge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which  the 

hand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scann'd, 
Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display 'd, 
'Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 
O'erhead  w  th  many  a  scutcheon  graced, 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 
The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows; 
Beneath  its  shade  placed  proud  and  high, 
With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's 

chair; 
Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below, 
In  due  degree  and  lengthen'd  row. 
Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair ; 
Nor  head,  nor  hand,   nor  foot  they 

stirr'd, 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 
2^ 
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And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 

The  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not  stone. 

III. 
The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd, 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard — without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out, 
Attract  yet  scai-e  the  rabble  rout. 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clash'd  tiie  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray, 


To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 
For  the  service  Saint  Cuthbcrts  bless'd 

banner  to  bear, 
When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  t( 

foray  the  Wear; 
Then   disturb    not    our    conclave  with 

wrangling  or  blame, 
But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence 

as  ye  came." 


V. 


Loud  laugh'd  the  stern  Pagan, — "  They're 

fi-ee  from  the  care 
Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and 

Vere, — 


And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  ;  sjj-  fggt  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will 


call, 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of 

the  hall. 

IV, 
"  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rochet 

and  rood, 
From  Bishop  wnth  mitre  to  Deacon  with 

hood ! 
For   here    stands    Count    Harold,    old 

Witikind's  son, 
Come  to   sue  for   the  lands  which   his 

ancestors  won." 
The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  sore 

troubled  eye, 
Unw^illing  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny  ; 
While  each    Canon    and    Deacon   who 

heard  the  Dane  speak. 
To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted 

a  week : — 
Then  A Idngar roused  him,  and  answer'd 

again, 
"  Thou   suest   for  a   boon   which  thou 

canst  not  obtain  ; 
The  Church   hath   no  fiefs  for  an   un- 

christen'd  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure 

hath  given. 
That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn 

him  to  heaven ; 
And  the  fiefs  which  whilome  he  possess'd 

as  his  due. 
Have  lapsed   to  the  Church,  and   been 

granted  anew 


need, 

A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corslet  of  lead. — • 
Ho,Gunnar! — the  tokens;" — and,sever'd 

anew, 
A  head  and  a   hand   on    the    altar  he 

threw\ 
Then  shudder'd  with  terror  both  Canon 

and  Monk, 
They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  coun- 
tenance shrunk, 
.A.nd  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled 

hair, 
And  the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic 

Vere. 
There  was  not  a  churchman   or  priest 

that  was  there. 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook 

him  to  px"ayer. 

VI. 

Count   Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of 

fear : 
"  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner 

bear  ? 
Was  that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
In  battle  at  the  Church's  task  ? 
Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace  ? 
Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine, — 
Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  grey." 
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He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain, 
Caught  from  crush'd  skull  and  spouting 

brain ; 
He  wheel'd  it  that  it  shrilly  sung, 
And  the  aisles  echo'd  as  it  swung, 
Then  dashd  it  down  with  sheer  descent, 
And  split  King  Osric's  monument. — 
"  How  like  ye  this  music  !     How  trow 

ye  the  hand 
That  can  wicid  such  a  mace  may  be  reft 

of  its  land  ? 
No  answer  ? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree, 
And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  saint 

if  he  be. 
Ten  strides  through  your   chancel,  ten 

strokes  on  your  beil, 
And  again  I  am  with  you — grave  fathers, 

farewell." 

vn. 

He  turn'd  from  their  presence,  he  clash 'd 

the  oak  door, 
And  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away  on 

the  floor; 
And  his  head  fi'om  his  bosom  the  Prelate 

uprears 
With  a  ghost- seer's  look  when  the  ghost 

disappears. 
It  Y'e  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give 

me  your  rede. 
For  never  of  counsel  had  Bishop  more 

need  I 
W'ere  the  aich-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh 

and  in  bone. 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh 

were  his  own. 
In  the  bounds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there  is 

not  a  knight 
Dare  confi  out  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin 

in  hght ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply, 
'Tis  unlawful  to  grant,  and  'tis  death  to 

deny." 


to-morrow 
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On  ven'son  and 

had  fed 
The  Cellarer  Vinsauf 

said: 


vni. 

malmsic  that  morning 
'twas  thus  that  he 


''Delay  till 

reply  ; 
Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the  wine 

be  pour'd  hitrh : 
If  he's  mortal  he  drinks, — if  he  drinks,  he 

is  ours — 
His  bracelets  of  iron, — his   bed  in  our 

towers." 
This  man  had  a  laughing  eye, 
Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  you  spy ; 
A  beaker's  depth  he  well  could  drain, 
Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amain — 
The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  gi-ape's 

bright  dye 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I  ; 
But  sooner  than  Vhisauf  till'dmemy  wine, 
Pass'd  me  his  jest,  and  laugh'd  at  mine, 
Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark,  of 

Bordeaux  the  vine, 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  draught  of  the 

Tyne. 

IX. 

Walwayn  the  leech  spoke  next — he  knew 
F^ach  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  dew. 
But  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Dominion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain  ; 
The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  moon 

beam 
Gathering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  stream, 
Deem'd    his    thm    form    and   soundless 

tread 
\^'^ere  those  of  wanderer  fi^om  the  dead. — 
"  Vinsauf,  thy  wine,"    he    said,    "  hath 

power. 
Our  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  tower, 
Yet  three  drops  fi-om  this  flask  of  mine, 
More  strong  than  dungeons,  gyves,  or  wine, 
Shall  give  him  prison  under  ground 
More  dark,  more  narrow, more  profound. 
Short  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have — 
A  dog's  death,  and  a  heathen's  grave." 
I  have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
W'atching  for  hours  for  the  leech's  tread, 
As  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone ; 
I  have  listed  his  words  of  comfort  given, 
As  if  to  oracles  from  heaven  ; 
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I  have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber 

door, 
And  bless'd  them  when  they  were  heard 

no  more ;  — 
But  sooner  than  Walwayn  my  sick  couch 

should  nigh, 
My  choice  were,  by  leech-craft  unaided, 

to  die. 

X. 

"  Such  service  done  in  fervent  zeal 
The  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal," 
The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  "  but  ne'er 
The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear. — 
Anselm  of  Jarrow%  advise  us  now, 
The  stamp  of  wisdom  is  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent, 
Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent; — 
Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope, 
Thou  well  mayest  give  counsel  to  Prelate 
or  Pope." 

XL 

Answer'd  the  Prior — "  'Tis  wisdom's  use 
Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse; 
Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to 

ask, 
Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task ; 
Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  sounding  can 

tread 
In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread ; 
He  may  not,  he  will  not,   impugn  our 

decree. 
That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry  ; 
And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis 

the  Strong, 
Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber 

them  long — 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  " "  Kind 

Anselm,  no  more ! 
The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the 

door." 
The  churchmen   were    hush'd. — In    his 

mantle  of  skin. 
With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count 

Harold  strode  in. 
There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was 

fire  in  his  eye. 
For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was 

nigh. 


"Ho!    Bishop,"  he   said,   "dost  thou 

grant  me  my  claim  ? 
Or  must    I    asscit   it    by   falchion   and 

flame  ?" — 

XIL 

"  On  thy  suit, gallant  Harold,"  the  Bishop 

replied, 
In  accents  which  trembled,  "  we  may  not 

decide, 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your 

valour  we  saw — • 
'Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is 

the  law-." — 
"  And   would    you.    Sir    Prelate,    have 

Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that 

herd  in  thy  court? 
Say  what  shall  he  do? — From  the  shrine 

shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it 

in  air. 
And   through   the    long    chancel   make 

Cutiibert  take  wing, 
W'ith  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismiss'd  from 

the  sling?" — 
"  Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer 

said, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy 

task  shall  be  read. 
While   the   wine  sparkles  high   in   the 

goblet  of  gold, 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall  be 

told; 
And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hear- 
ing it,  tell 
That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shave- 
lings, meant  well." 


XIIL 

Loud  revell'd  the  guests,  and  the  goblets 

loud  rang. 
But  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville, 

sang ; 
And  Harold,  the    hurry  and   pride   of 

whose  soul, 
E'en  w^hen  verging  to  fury,  own 'd  music's 

control. 
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Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye, 

And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass'd  by; 

Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was 
more  dear 

The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment 
to  hear; 

And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf 
complain 

That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine- 
casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SHIELDS. 

A  Ballad. 

The  Druid  Urieii  had  daughters  seven, 
Their   skill  could   call   the  moon  from 

heaven ; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame, 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors 

came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis 
and  Wales, 

Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned 
were  their  nails ; 

From  Strath-Clwyde  was  Ewain,  and 
Evvain  was  lame, 

And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Gal- 
loway came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchback'd 
from  youth ; 

Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 

But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumber- 
land's heir. 

Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and 
was  fair. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  the  sisters,  for 

each  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and 

brive ; 
And  envy  bred  hate, and  hate  urged  them 

to  blows. 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the 

Arch-fiend  arose ! 


He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to 
ftilfil— 

They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work 
by  his  will, 

A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he 
given, 

"  Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Out- 
cast of  heaven. 

"Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight 

hour, 
And  for  eveiy  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower, 
Where   the   right   shall    be   feeble,   the 

wrong  shall  have  power. 
And  there   shall    ye    dwell   with    your 

paramour," 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on 

the  wold. 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must 

never  be  told ; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff 

they  sped. 
With    blood    from    their    bosom    they 

moisten 'd  the  thread. 

As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the 

cold  gleam. 
The  castle  arose  iike  the  birth  of  a  dream — 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from 

the  ground, 
Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches 

surround. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarchs 
were  wed. 

But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay 
dead; 

With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their 
daggers  all  red, 

Seven  damsels  sui  round  the  Northum- 
brian's bed. 

"Six   kingly  bridegrooms   to   death  we 

have  done. 
Six  gallant  kingdoms    King  Adolf  hath 

won. 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do. 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  hus- 

bandless  too." 
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Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night 
when  lie  wed, 

Had  confess'd  and  had  sain'd  him  ere 
bounc  to  his  bed  ; 

He  sprung  fioni  the  couch  and  his  broad- 
sword lie  drew, 

And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien 
he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal'd. 
And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  ci'own 

and  a  shield ; 
To  the  eel  Is  of  Saint  Dunstan  then  wended 

his  way, 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  grey. 

Seven  monarchs'  wealth  in  that  castle  lies 

stowM, 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o  er  them  like  raven 

and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten   these  chambers 

within, 
From  curfew   till  matins,  that   treasure 

shall  win. 

Rut  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world 

waxes  old ! 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so 

bold. 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of 

brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to 
gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave 
with  the  rye, 

Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumber- 
land fly. 

And  the  flint  cliffs  of  Bambro'  shall  melt 
in  the  sun, 

Before  that  adventure  be  peril'd  and  won. 

XV. 

"  And  is  this  my  probation  ?"  wild  Harold 

he  said, 
"■\'^'^ithin  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone 

bed  ?— 
Good    even,   my   Lord    Bishop, — Saint 

Cuthbert  to  borrow. 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me 

to-morrow." 


CANTO  FIFTH. 
I. 

Denmark's    sage    courtier     to   hei 
princely  youth. 

Granting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale, 

Spoke,   though    unwittingly,  a   partial 
truth ; 

For  Fantasy  embroiders  Nature's  veil. 

The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale. 

Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver 
haze. 

Are  but  the  ground-work  of  the  rich 
detail 

Which  Fantasy  with  pencil  wild  por- 
trays, 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt 
muser's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  foiTns  of  earth  and 
stone 

Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given  ; 

For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone, 

Caught  from  the  varying  surge,  oi 
vacant  heaven. 

From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flash- 
ing levin, 

She  limns  her  pictures :  on  the  earth,  as 
air. 

Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  isdriven  ; 

And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so 
fair. 
But  otits  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half 
the  share. 

n. 

Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to 
prove, 

Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy 
lay; 

Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and 
love, 

Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 

Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite 
grey 

Fi-om  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  de- 
scent,— 

A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping 
spray 
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Had    a    young  birch-tree  crown'd  its   Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
battlement,  I  Ere  injury  on  Gunnar  came  "' 

Twisting    her    fibrous     roots    through 


cranny,  flaw,  and  rent. 

This  rock  and  tree  could   Gunnar 'sj 

thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his 

eye, 
And  at  his  master  ask'd the  timid  Page, 
"  What   is  the  emblem  that  a  bard 

should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  ?" 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet 

brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie, 
And  *-hese  same  drooping  boughs  do 

o'er  /t  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favour 

gave."—  ! 

"Ah,  no  !"  replied  the  Page ;  "  the  ill- 

starr'd  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem 

shown, 
^V  hose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  in- 
terwove, 
And   rooted  on  a   heart  to  love  un- 
known : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as 

the  scathe 
Of  the  red   lightning  rends  both  tree 

and  stone. 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge 
death." — 

HI. 
"  Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
Harold  replied,  "  to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  tif  love  ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar, 
Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
Whose  business  andwhosejoys  are  found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart. 
And  thou  and  I  will  never  part ; — 


IV. 

The  grateful  Page  made  no  reply. 
But  turn'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
"  My  toils—  my  wanderings  areo'erpaid !" 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  speech  again  ; 

And,  as  they  flow'd  along. 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow, 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow, 

They  melted  into  song. 


"  What  though  through  fields  of  carnage 

wide 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride. 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar 's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see  ? 
And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride. 
He  loves  the  bed  of  grey  wolf's  hide, 
When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold's  side 

In  forest,  field,  or  lea." — 

VI. 

"  Break  off!"  said  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown, 

W  ith  some  slight  touch  of  fear, — ■ 
''  Break  off!  we  are  not  here  alone; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  ! 
By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  mantle  known, 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfully; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree — 
Dost  see  him,  youth  ? — Thou  couldst  not 

see 
When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  beheld  his  form. 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle, 

Before  the  fearful  stonn, — 
Dost  see   him   now?" — The  Page,  dis- 
traught 
With  terror,  answer'd,  "  I  see  nought. 

And  there  is  nought  to  see, 
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Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling 

down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown, 
That,  Uke  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown. 
Waves  with  the  waving  tree." 

VII. 

Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eycstrings  would  have  broke, 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
*'  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  grey — 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell  shall  ever  say 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  turn'd  dismay'd  : 
I'll  speak  him,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

^^'  hich  vulgar  minds  call  fear. 
I  will  subdue  it!" — Forth  he  strode, 
Paused  wherethe  blighted  oak-tree  show'd 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road. 
And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 

His  arms,  said,  "Speak — I  hear." 

VIII. 

The  Deep  Voice  said,  "  O  wild  of  will, 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  fulfil — 
Heart-sear'd  and  unrepentant  still. 
How  long,  C)  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  ? 
Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest, 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest ; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour,  yet  tum  and  hear  ! 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near." 

IX. 

Then    ceased  The    Voice. — The    Dane 

replied 
In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 
For  mastery  strove, — "In  vain  ye  chide 
The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock. 
Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  the  rock, — 
I  am  as  they — my  Danish  strain 
Sends  streams  of  fire  through  every  vein. 
Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost. 
Say,  is  the  fame  of  Eric  lost. 
Or  Witikind's  the  Waster,  known 
Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  \\on  ; 


I      Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 
They  left  not  black  with  flame  ? — 
He  was  my  sire, — and,  sprung  of  hnn, 
That  rover  merciless  and  grim. 
Can  I  be  soft  and  tame  ? 
Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more 

upbraid  me, 
I  am  that  Waster's  son,  and  am  but  what 
he  made  me." 


The   Phantom   groan'd;— the  mountain 

shook  around. 
The  fawn  and  wild  doe  started  at   the 

sound. 
The  gorse  and   fern   did  wildly  round 

them  wave, 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the    impulse 

gave. 
"  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the 

head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid. 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace, 
From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race : — 
Relentless  m  his  avarice  and  ire, 
Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and 

fire ; 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land. 
Like  the  t'estroying  angel's  burning  brand; 
Fulfill'd  whate'er  of  ill  might  be  invented. 
Yes — all  these  things  he  did — he  did,  but 

he  REPENTED ! 

Perchance  it  is  part  ofhis  punishment  still. 
That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example 

of  ill. 
But   thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath 

shall  next  shake  thee, 
Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and 

aw^ake  thee ; 
If  thou  yield'st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted 

soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee 

never!" — 

XI 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and 

gazed  as  he  spoke ; 
"There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the 

shade  of  the  oak, 
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He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my 

feeling  oppress'd, 
Like    the    night-hag    that    sits   on   the 

shimberer's  breast. 
My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's 

tread, 
And  cold  dews  drop  fi-om  my  brow  and 

my  head. — 
Ho !    Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner 

gave ; 
He  said  that  three  drops  would   recall 

from  the  grave. 
For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns 

leech-craft  has  power, 
Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of 

a  flower  !" 
The  page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Wal- 

wayn  had  fill'd 
With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  art 

had  distill'd— 
So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had 

breath. 
One  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had 

been  death. 
Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not;  for  jubilee 

shrill, 
And  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on 

the  hill, 
And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock 

and  o'er  stone. 
The  train  ofa  bridal  came  blithesomely  on; 
There  was   song,  there  was  pipe,  there 

was  timbrel,  and  still 
The  burden  was, "  Joy  to  the  fair  Mete- 

lill!" 

XII. 

Harold  might  see  fi-om  his  high  stance, 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody  ; — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng. 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstrelsy ; 
And  ever  when  the  blithsome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 
Redoubling  echoes  roll'd  about, 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 


XIII. 


Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd  ;— 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed, 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind- 
Lightsome  and  piu^e,  but  unrepress'd, 
He  fired  the  bridegroom's  gallant  breast ; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  glimmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  blushmg  cheek,  that  shows 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose  ; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  declared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared. 
And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 
The  witch  deem'd  Harold  with  the  dead, 
For  thus  that  mom  her  Demon  said : 
"  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 
O'er  ^^'illiam  and  o'er  Metelill." 
And    the   pleased   witch   made   answer, 

«  Then 
Must  Harold  have  pass'd  from  the  paths 

of  men ! 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  in 

his  grave, — 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreams 

of  dismay. 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answer- 
ing day." 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
But  still  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest. 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 
Of  TeiTor  with  her  ague  cheek, 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak: — 
These  haunt  each  path,  but  chief  they  lay 
Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way. — 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
Trembling  beneath  his  maddening  mood, 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood ; 
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His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  death 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd  beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye, — 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 
The  lip  that  i'oam'd  like  boar's  in  chase ; — 
But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  all_ 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten'd  fall — 
The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  ths  cliff  and  heaved  to  throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore  ; — yet  are  there  two 

For  battle  who  prepare : 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  knew 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare ; 
And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fatal  yew, 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 
As  hurl'd  fi'om  Hecla's  thunder,  flew 

That  ruin  through  the  air  ! 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  came, 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name, 
And  human  face,  and  human  fi-ame, 
That  liv.-d,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill. 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone  ; 
And  nought  of  Wulfstane  rests  behind, 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone. 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay, 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  ! 

XVI. 

As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain, 
Three  bounds  from  yonder  summit  high 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild-fowl  scream  and  fly, 

So  fled  the  bridal  train  ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain. 
So  fought  the bndcgioom ;  from  his  hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace   has   struck   his 

brand. 
Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
Now,  Heaven !  take  noble  \\^illiam's  part, 


And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart, 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 
The  hapless  bridegroom  's  slain  ! 

XVII. 

Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high, 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye. 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench'd. 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench 'd, 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white, 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  sm  te! 
But  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung, 
Tostop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  his  master's  knees  he  clung, 

And  cried,  "  In  mercy  spare! 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  fore'cold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy, — or  despair  !" 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood. 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood, 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  s'gn. 
"  O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  page  implored  ;  "  speak  word  of 

good, 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued!" 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light. 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright , 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown. 
The  fatal  mnce  sinks  gently  down, 

He  (urns  and  strides  away  ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve. 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath  he 

given. 
And  fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one  step 

towards  heaven. 

xvin. 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part. 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying, 
Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying  !  — 
Bring  odours —essences  in  haste — 
And  lo !  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
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But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  tor  those  she  loves. — 
Ihen  W'ahvayn's  potion  was  not  wasted, 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had  tasted, 

So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  <gA\-Q  his  fatal  croak, 
And  shriek'd  the  night-crow  from  the  oak, 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke, 

And  flutter'd  down  the  dell ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem. 
The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  tme 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied, 
(For   wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot 

side.) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were  sped ; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes, 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  William  and  of  Metelill ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread, 
The  summer  morn  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill, 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad  ; 
So  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away. 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

Well  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel 

tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  southern 

fields. 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail. 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud 

Shields. 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  yields 


To  Mencville's  high  lay, — No  towers 

are  seen 
On    the   wild   heath,   but   those   that 

Fancy  builds, 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor 
with  green, 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may 
I  there  have  been. 

And  yet  grave  authors,  with   the  no 

small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the 

spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading 

Gcot. 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might 

quote. 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot, 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil, 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that 

master- fiend  the  Devil. 

II. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built 

towers 
That   stout    Count    Harold    bent   his 

wondering  gaze, 
^^'^hen  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather 

flowers. 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  moun- 
tain blaze, 
Aixi   tinged   the  battlements  of  other 

days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking 

down. — 
Illumined  thus,    the    Dauntless   Dane 

surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the 

portal  frown, 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks 

of  old  renown. 

A  \\'olf  North  Wales  had  on  his  ar- 

moiu'-coat, 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant 

stag; 
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Strath-Chvyde's  strange  emblem  was  a 

stranded  boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway's  a  trotting  nag  ; 
A   corn-sheat  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon's 

brag ; 
A    dudgeon-dagger  was   by  Dunmail 

worn  ; 
Northumbrian   Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat 

crag 
Sunnounted   by   a   cross — such    signs 

were  borne 
Upon  these  antique   shields,  all   wasted 

now  and  worn. 

III. 

These  scann'd,  Count  Harold  sought 

the  castle-door, 
A\'hose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted  to 

decay  ; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventin"ous  knight 

forcbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  stiong  than   armed   warders  in 

array, 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar, 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
'While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
"^^'ith  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal 

clay. 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  bair'd  the 

onward  way. 

Vain  now  these  spells ;  for  soon  with 

heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fast  en 'd  gate  was   inward 

push'd, 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  embla- 
zon'd  rank 
Of  antique  shields,  the  wind  of  evening 

rush'd 
\\'  ith  sound  most  like  a  groan,  and  then 

was  hush'd. 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds 

could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster 

rush'd; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb 

was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch 

of  fear. 


IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have 
ti"aced 

Within  thecastle,  that  of  danger  show'd; 

For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild 
and  waste, 

As  through  their  precincts  the  adven- 
turers trode. 

The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall, 
and  broad, 

Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 

A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode, 

And  fast  beside,  garnish'd  both  proud 
and  high, 
\y&?,  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  \\'hich  a 
king  might  l:e. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous 

hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  himdred  years,  ] 

ween. 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups, 

were  all 
Of  tarnish 'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear. 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed   the  walls  with 

fi-agments  sear — 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich 

woof  appear, 

V. 

In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was 

hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed, 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were 

flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread. 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of 

precious  stone. 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's 

head  ; 
\\'hile  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst 

them  thrown, 
The  wearer's   fleshless   skull,  alike  with 

dust  bestrown. 
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For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with 

delight, 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their 

head. 
For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footsteps, 

slow  and  light, 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  mur- 
derer's tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail 

thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined. 
That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture 

shred. 
The  close  succession  cannot  bedisjoin'd, 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that 

which  comes  behind. 

VI, 
But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had 

been  done, 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner 

sight  ; 

There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each 

skeleton, 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight, 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain 

outright  ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in 

dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy 

crying  ; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill'd  in  act 

of  flying. 

The  stern  Dane  smiled  this  charnel- 
house  to  see, — 
For   his   chafed    thought   rcturn'd   to 

Metehll;  — 
And  "  Well,"  he  said,  "hath  woman's 

perfidy. 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile. 
Been  here  avenged. — The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woinan    rose,  the   Christian 

doctrine  saith  : 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel 

skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's 

breath 
Hath  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  temoted, 

kept  her  faith," 


VII. 


The  minstrel-boy  half  smiled,  half  sigh'd, 
And  his  half-filling  eyes  he  dried, 
And  said,  "The  theme  I  should  but  wrong, 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith, 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  faith, — as  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unflaw'd, — her  love  unknown, 
And  unrequited  ; — firm  and  pure. 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure  ; 
From  clime  to  clime, — from  place  to  place, 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  disgrace, 
A  wanderer's  wayward  steps  could  trace. — 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stdne 
Should  make  at  length  the  secret  known, 
'  Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  done.' — 
Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is  laid. 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid."' — 

VIII. 

"  Thou  art  a  v>nld  enthusiast,"  said 

Count  Harold,  "  for  thy  Danish  maid  ; 

And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I  will  own 

Hei^s  \\'ere  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 

But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stone, 

And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 

\\  hat  maid  e'er  show'd  such  constancy 

In  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  me  ? 

But  couch  thee,  boy;  the  darksome  shade 

Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay 'd 

Because  the  dead  are  b)'. 
They  were  as  we  ;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  they. 
\'et  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  laid. 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made, 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade, 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh." 
Thus  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  abode, 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow'd. 

IX. 

An  alter 'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose—- 
There's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
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And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak  : 

"  My  page,''  he  said,  "arise ;  — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No  more 
He  utter'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd — but  there  he  paused  and 

said, 
"  My  wildncss  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb  ! 
Methougiit  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roai-s  m  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavern 'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom  ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 
Whom  tiends,  with  man/  a  fiendish  cry. 

Bore  to  that  evil  den  ! 
My  eyes  grew  diz/y,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train, 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragg'd  on  amain 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 

X. 

"  With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 

Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 

And  there  pass'd  Wulfstane,  lately  slain, 

All  crush'd  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. — 

More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 

A  whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the  snows; 

And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 

A  champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed, 

Three  arin'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 

Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 

Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 

Through   their    closed    visors   sparks  of 

flame. 
The  first  proclaim'd,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
'  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here  ! 
The  next  cried,  '  Jubilee !  we've  won 
Count  W'itikind  the  W aster's  son  ! ' 
And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
'  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zerncbock  !  — 
From  us,  O  Harold,  were  thy  powers, — ■ 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlcssness,  are  ours; 
Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell, 
With  hell  can  strive.'     The  fiend  spoke 

true ! 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew, 
As  captives  know  the  knell 


That  says  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare, 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

Commands  them  quit  their  cell. 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en, 
My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane, 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form. 
And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell'd  and  fled ! 

XI. 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal'd 
The  features  it  before  conceal'd  ; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  ^^'itikind  ! 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for  mine^ 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace. 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place.— 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  \\Tetchedncss  and  pain  : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  faial  textures  join 
Which  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine-, 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes, 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did  teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 
Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now." 
His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow, 
Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XII. 

Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale. 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision 'd  tale ; 
But  when  he  learn'd  the  dubious  close, 
He  blush'd  like  any  opening  rose. 
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And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  cheek, 
Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek ; 
When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 
Summon'd  his  master  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bower, 

So  late  his  resting-place  ? — 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  race  ! 
Odin  in  living  fonii  stood  there, 
His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear  ; 
For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head. 
Yet  veil'd  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  ohown : 

So  flow'd  his  hoary  beard  ; 
Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain-pine, 
So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine; — 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd, 
Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and  strong, 
The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along, 
And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  Captive  Gunnar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  "  what  rage  is  thine, 
To  quit  the  worslu'p  of  thy  line, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God? — 
^^'ith  me  is  glory  or  disgrace, 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase, 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 

A  re  wither 'd  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat, 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine  ? — 
Thou  wilt  not.     Only  I  can  give 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  live, 
Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 
Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die. 
The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet  full, 
The   brimming  draught  from   foeman  s 

skull. 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove, 
The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal's  love." — 


XV. 


"  Tempter,"  said  Harold,  firm  of  heart, 
"I  charge  thee,  hence  !  whate'er  thou  art, 
i  do  defy  thee — and  resist 
I  The  kindling  fi-enzy  of  my  breast, 
I  Waked  by  thy  words  ;  and  of  my  mail. 
Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nor  nail, 
j  Shall  rest  with  thee — that  youth  release, 
j  And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace." — 
I  "  Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied,  "is  mine, 
Mark'd  in  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 
Think'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of 

spray 
Could  wash  that  blood-red  mark  away  ? 
Or  that  a  boiTOw'd  sex  and  name 
Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  claim  ?" 
Thrill'd    this     strange    speech    through 

Harold's  brain. 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  disdain, 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mood. — 
"  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaven, 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend !" — Then  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVI. 

Smoke  roll'd  above,  fire  flash'd  around, 
Darken'd  the  sky  and  shook  the  ground ; 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell. 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  tuiTets  to  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Could  Harold's  courage  quell. 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept. 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd. 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon  Fomi, 
And — for  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will — 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth. 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife. 
To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life ! 

XVII. 

He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
A  silver  nmnel  bubbled  by, 
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And    new-born    thoughts   hi;;    soul    en- 
gross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw, 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew, 

And  glimmer 'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  "That  silken  tress, — 
What   blindness    mine    that  could    not 

guess ! 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie  ? 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave, 

With  such  a  partner  nigh  !" 

XVIII. 

Then  in  the  mirror'd  pool  he  peer'd. 
Blamed    his    rough   locks    and    shaggy 

beard, 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  proved. 
That  he  fears  now  \\'ho  never  fear'd. 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 
And  Eivir — life  is  on  her  cheek, 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak, 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope  ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye, 
Through  its    long    fringe,  reserved   and 

shy. 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy  ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

opeaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 


XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-born  love  to  speak,— 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid, 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
('Twerewell  that  maids,  when  lovers  woo. 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true,) 
"  Eivir !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  follow"d  Harold's  wayward  way, 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide. 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel  be 

said, 
That  on  the  same  morn  he  was  christen'd 

and  wed." 

COXCLUSION. 

And  now.  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary 

maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning 

SOITOW  ? 

No  need  to  tumthepage,  as  if  'twerelead. 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd — 'tis  ended — and    I  will  not 

borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From    Bartholine,    or    Perinskiold,    or 

Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath 

wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scorn 'd  to  add 

a  note. 
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dmitatians  of  tin  ^ncicnt  galhtr. 

THOMAS    THE    RHYMER, 

IN   THREE    FARTS. 
PART  FIRST.— ANCIENT. 

Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Rhymer.  Uniting,  or  supposing  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the  powers  of  poetical 
composition,  and  of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  is 
regarded  with  veneration  by  his  countrymen.  To  give  anything  like  a  certain  history  of  this 
remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  difficult ;  but  the  curious  may  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of  this  ancient 
bard  was  Krcildoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer's  castle.  The 
uniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  sirname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont;  and  that  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Rhi/mer  was  conferred  on  him  in  consequence  of  his  poetical  compositions. 
There  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  lived,  being 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place  his  death  a  little  farther  back 
than  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1300. — {List  of  Scottish  Poets.) 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  remarkable  and  important  person 
in  his  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and 
as  a  poet.  Whether  he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these  characters,  or 
whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult 
to  decide.  If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie,  Learmont  only  versified  the  prophecies  delivered 
by  Eliza,  an  inspired  nun  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this  there  seems  not  to  be 
the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's 
prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to  have  been  emitted  by  himself. 

The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  ofF,  at  an  caily  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land, 
where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge,  which  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  After  seven 
years'  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his 
countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers;  still,  however,  remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal 
mistress,  when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure.  Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making 
merry  with  his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person  came  running  in,  and  told, 
with  marks  of  fear  and  astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neighbouring  forest, 
and  were,  composedly  and  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the  village.  The  prophet  instantly 
arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he  was 
never  seen  to  return.     According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  "  drees  his  weird"  in  Fairy 
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Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  memory  is  held  in 
ihe  most  profound  respect.  The  Eiidon  Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  delivered 
his  prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildoii 
Tree  Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Burn  (Goblin  Brook)  from 
the  Rhymer's  supernatural  visitants. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a  person  so  important  in  Border  tra- 
ditions as  the  Rhymer,  without  some  farther  notice  than  a  simple  commentary  upon  the 
following  ballad.  It  is  given  from  a  copy,  obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  far  from  Ercil- 
doune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy,  however, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  far  more  minute  as  to  local  description.  To  this  old  tale  the  Editor 
lias  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento,  from  the  printed  prophecies 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  modern,  founded  upon  the  tra- 
dition of  his  having  returned  with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  Faery.  To  make  his 
peace  with  the  more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor  has  prefixed  to  the  Second  Part  some 
remarks  on  Leaimont's  prophecies. 


True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank  ;* 
A  ferliet  he  spied  \vi'  his  ee ; 

And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eiidon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  ^vas  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  ; 

At  i]ka+  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  puU'd  aff  his  cap, 
And  l()uted:j  low  down  to  his  knee, 

"All  hail,thoumightyQueen  of  Heaven! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see." — 

'•''  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me  ; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

*'  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said  ; 

"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be." — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  I  ]  shall  never  daunton  mc." — 

Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eiidon  Tree. 


*  A  spot  afterwards  included  in  the  domain 
of  Abbotsford. 

t  Wonder.  %  Each.  §  Bowed. 

II  Destiny  shall  not  alarm  me. 


"  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said  ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me; 
And  ye  maun  sen-e  me  seven  years, 

Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed  ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind: 
.\nd  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on  ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind  ; 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide, 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

"  Light   down,  light  down,   now,  true 
Thomas, 

.A.nd  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee ; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 

And  I  will  shew  you  ferlies^  three. 

"  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

"  And  see  ye  not  that  braia  braid  road, 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  lair  Elfland, 

\\'hcrethouandI  this  night  maun  gae< 

^  Wonders, 
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"  But,    Thomas,  ye   maun   hold    your 
tongue, 
^^' hat  ever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 
Ye'll    ne'er  get    back     to    your    ain 
countrie." 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon 
the  knee, 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

it  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae 
stem  light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to 
the  knee, 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Rins    through    the     springs    o'    that 
countrie. 


Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  fi-ae  a  tree* — 

"Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can 
never  lie." — 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas 
said  ; 

"  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me ! 
I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 

At  fair  or  tiyst  \vhere  I  may  be. 

"  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye." — 

"  Now  hold  thy  peace  !"  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green  ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen, 


PART  SECOND.— ALTERED  FROM  ANCIENT  PROPHECIES. 

The  prophecies,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  have  been  the  principal  means  ot 
securing  to  him  remembrance  "  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people."  The  author  of  Sir 
Tristrevi  would  long  ago  have  joined,  in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  "Clerk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote 
the  adventure  of  Schir  Gaicain,"  if,  by  good  hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting 
;intiquity,  which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the  Lazaroni  of  Naples,  had 
not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  himself 
affected  it  during  his  life.  We  know,  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his  supernatural 
knowledge  was  current  soon  after  his  death.  His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by 
Winton,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Bthid  Hurry,  as  he  is  usually  termed.  None  of 
these  authors,  however,  give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's  vaticinations,  but  merely 
narrate,  historically,  his  having  predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  earliest  of  the 
|)ropliecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  now  extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  from  a  MS. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  to  a  question  from  the  heroic 
Countess  of  March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  against  the  English, 
and  termed,  in  the  familiar  dialect  of  her  time.  Black-  Airiics  of  Dunbar.  This  prophecy  is 
remarkable,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  any  verses  published  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposed  prophecies. 

Corspatnck  (Comes  Patrick)  Earl  of  March,  but  more  commonly  taking  his  title  from 
his  castle  of  Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  is  said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of  King 
Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  following  ballad.  All 
the  prophetic  verses  are  selected  from  Hart's  publication. t 


*  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad  informs  us,  that  tlie  apple  was  the  produce 
of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  that  the  garden  was  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
repugnance  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  falsehood,  when  he  might  find  it 
convenient,  has  a  comic  effect. 

+  Prophecies  supposed  to  Iiave  been  delivered  by  True  Thomas,  Bede,  Merlin,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  Andro  Hart,  1615.— [Edit.]  '  " 
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"\^'flen  seven  years  were  come  and  ganc, 
The  sun  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  Bank, 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  a  dream. 

He  licard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 
He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 

And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be: 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  ti-ee. 

Says — "Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas! 

Some  uncouth  terlies  show  to  me." — 
Says— "Christ    thee    save,    Corspatrick 

brave ! 
Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  ! 

"  Light  dow^n,  light  down,  Corspatrick 
brave ! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane, 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar, 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and 
lee." — 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,* 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

"The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  hills: 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side. 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 

And  chieftains  throng  wd'  meikle  pride. 

"  A  Scottish  Kmg  shall  come  full  keen. 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

*  King  Alexander  TIL,  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  near  Kinghorn. 


"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say — 

'  For  God's  s.ike,  turn  ye  back  again, 
And  give  yon  southern  iolk  a  fiay! 

Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  mine? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.f 

"  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see; 

How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
\\'hcre  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

''  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 
And  the  libbardsj  bear  it  clean  away; 

At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day." — 

"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban  ; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,   by    the  faith  o'   my  bodie,"   Cors- 
patrick said, 
"  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw 
me  ?" — 

"  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show^^ 
Is  by  a  burn,  that's  calfd  of  bread  ;§ 

W  here  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow, 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

"  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  burn, 
W  here  the  water  bickereth  bright  and 
sheen. 

Shall  many  a  fallen  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree : 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be." — 


t  The  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  concerning  the  fate  of  James  IV.,  is 
well  known. 

X  Leopards  of  Plantagenet.  The  Scottish 
banner  is  a  lion  on  a  field  gules :  the  English 
banner  then  was  the  three  leopards. 

§  Bannock,  or  Bread  Burn. 
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^'  But  tell  me,  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  fi-om  the  north  to  the  southern 
sea  ?" — 

*'A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son,* 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 


He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 
As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 


"  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea  • 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide, 

^^^ith  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree.' 


PART  THIRD.— MODERN. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  his  contemporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  .S';r  Tn'strem.  Ot  this  once-admired  poem  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist,  which  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  Editoi,  in  1804,  published  a  small  edition  of 
this  curious  work  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  revive  the  reputation  of  the  bard  of  Ercildoune,  is 
at  least  the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  published.  Some  account  of  this 
lomance  has  already  been  given  to  the  work!  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Pnelri/, 
vol.  i.  p.  165,  ill.  p.  410;  a  work  to  which  our  predecessors  and  our  posterity  are  alike 
obliged;  the  former,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best-selected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste; 
and  the  latter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  language,  which  will  only  cease  to  be  interesting 
with  the  existence  of  our  mother-tongue,  and  all  that  genius  and  learning  have  recorded  in 
it.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  romance  of  Sir 
Triilrem,  that  few  were  thought  capable  of  reciting  it  after  the  manner  of  the  author. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the  Rhymer's  poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional 
account  of  his  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  entirely  modern,  would  have  been 
placed  with  greater  propriety  among  the  class  of  Modern  Ballads,  had  it  not  been  for  its 
immediate  connexion  with  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  same  story. 


Wjien  seven  years  more  were  come  and 
pone, 

^^^^s  war  through  Scotland  spread, 
And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyonf 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow:|: 
Pitch'd  palliouns§  took  their  room, 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe. 
Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ;  || 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Tonvoodlee. 
The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 

In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall : 
And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown, 

And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 


*  James  VI.,  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  France 
and  Scotland. 

f  Hills  near  Jedburgh. 

t  A  tower  near  Ercildoune. 

§  Tents. 

g  Ensenzie — War-cry,  or  gathering  %vord. 


Nor  lack'd  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine, 

Nor  mantling  quaighs*'  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand, 
When  as  the  feast  was  done : 

(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 
The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and 
tongue, 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords, 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 


1  Quaighs — Wooden   cups,  composed  ot 
staves  hooped  together. 
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Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 

As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  w  reck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round  : 

The  W'arrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound, 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praice, 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excell'd  ni  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  .Marke,  his  cowardly  luicle's  right, 

A  venom 'd  wound  he  bore ; 
\\'hen  tierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight, 

I-fpon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found, 
rill  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

V.\'  ith  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  I 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  inaid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen, 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard. 

In  fairy  tissue  wove; 
Where  lords,    and    knights,   and   ladies 
bright. 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head  ; 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  tliere,  and  Scgramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 


Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dymg  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand. 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes !  she  comes ! — like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly: 
She  comes  !  she  comes  ! — she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die  ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath. 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp:  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around, 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak: 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh  ; 

But  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On    Leader's    stream,    and    LeanTiont's 
tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower, 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 
Dream'd  o'er  tiie  woeful  tale ; 

When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent, 
The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes ; — "What,  Richard, 
ho! 

Arise,  my  page,  ax'ise! 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night. 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies." — 

Then  forth  they  rush'd :  by  Leader's  tide, 
A  selcouth*  sight  they  see — 

A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side, 
As  white  as  snow  on  FaiiTialie. 


*  Wondrous. 
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Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud, 
They  stately  move  and  slow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 
Who  mai'vel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped, 

As  fast  as  page  might  run  ; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed, 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  i"ed  ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three ; — 
"  My  sand  is  run  ;  my  thread  is  spun  ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around, 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound, 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall: 
On  the  grey  tower,  ,n  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall ; 

And  Leader  s  waves,  like  silver  sheen. 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen, 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 


"  Farewell,  my  fathers'  ancient  tower ! 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he: 
"  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power, 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

"  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong. 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

"  Adieu  !  adieu  !"  again  he  cried, 
All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun'— 

"  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide ! 
Farewell  to  Ercildoune!" 

The  hart  and  hind  approach 'd  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face, 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  beiTy-browrt 
steed, 

And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er ; 
But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed, 

He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  beenj 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS;    OR,  LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH.* 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  ibllowin^  stanzas  arc  foundcfl,  runs  thus  :  While  two 
Highland  hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  Inth^)  (a  hut,  built  for  the  purpose  ot 
liunting),  and  maknig  merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a  wish 
Ihat  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  tiieir  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of 
the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the 
hut:  the  other  remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  "^educers,  continued  to  play  upon  a 
trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and 
the  temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen. 
The  place  was  from  thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from 
Callender  in  Menteith.     It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  ol 


Coronach — is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased  warrior,  sung  by  the  aged  of  the  clan. 
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Moray.  This  •country,  as  well  as  the  adjacem':  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in  times  of  yore, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch 
Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue,  called  the  Trosachs.  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich, 
are  mountains  in  the  same  district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  The  river 
Teith  passes  Callcnder  and  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The 
Pass  of  Lenny  is  mimediately  above  Callender,  and  is  the  prmcipal  access  to  the  Highlands, 
from  that  town.  Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract 
of  alpine  scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  by  Lewis. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey, 
Tlieir  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair ; 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness  stare, 

To  see  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

Collins. 


"  O  HOXE  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie'  !* 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree  ; 
^V'e    ne'er    shall    see     Lord    Ronald 


O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  ! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,t 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald'9  beltane- 
tree,' 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strath- 
spey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  ! 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  ; 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 


*  O  hone  a  rie — "Alas  for  the  Chief !" 

t  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied 

by   the    Highlanders   to   their   Low-Country 

neighbours. 


And   chase    with   him  the  dark-brown 
game, 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,- 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound, 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which   wandering    spirits    shrink    to 
hear ; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood, 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den, 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their    trusty    guard,    the    Highland 
sword. 

Three  summer  days,  tiirough  brake  and 
dell, 

Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew  ; 
And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 

The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 
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In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood, 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely 
wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown  ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 

Steep'd  heathy  bank  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
Their  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes, 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high  ? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the 
sigh: 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
Beneath  a  sister  s  watchful  eye. 

"  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair,  \ 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt 
see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and 
smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Gran's  rule  prevail,-^ 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow!" — 


"Since    Enrick's    fight,   since    Morna'si 
death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where   sunk   my  hopes  of  love  and 
fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow, 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given — • 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

"  The   bark  thou   saw'st,  yon  summer 
morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

"  Thy  Fergus  too — thy  sister's  son, 
Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's 
power, 

As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downc, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

"  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans*  wave. 
As  down  Ben  voirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heard'st    but   the    pibroch,f  answering 
brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

"  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 

^^^hen  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss — 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee ! 


*  Tartans — the  full  Highland  dress,  made 
of  the  chequered  stuff  so  termed. 

t  Pibroch — apieceof  martial  music,  adapted 
to  the  Highland  bagpipe. 
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^'  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry  ; 
The  corpse- lights  dance— they're  gone, 
and  now.  .  .  , 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye !" 

"  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 
Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour ! 

Say,   should    wc    scorn    joy's    transient 
beams, 
Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  ? 

"  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clan-rillian's  Chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear  ; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd    to  stain  the  Saxon 
spear. 

"  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  called  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  return'd  each  hound; 

In  rush'd  the  I'ousers  of  the  deer  ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer. 

No  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came. 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams, 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame, 

He    fed     the    watch-fire's     quivering 
gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears. 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door  ; 

And  shook  responsive  every  string. 
As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright, 
A 11  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 


With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said, 
"  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 

In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

"  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride  ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow, 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  h.s  side, 

Far  on  the  wind  his  taitans  flow  ?" — 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they?" 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied  : 

"  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side?" — 

"  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide. 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an 
isle. 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side, 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

"  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 
Our  woodland  course  this  morn  we 
bore, 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here, 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

"  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
W^hom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 

W'here  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking 
ghost." — 

"  Yes,   many  a   shrieking  ghost    walks 
there ; 
Then,  first,  my  own  sad  \x>\y  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prajer, 
W^hich   still  must  rise  w-hen    mortals 
sleep." — 

"  O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way ! 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
And    reach    my    father's    towers    ere 
dav." — 


/\11  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem  ;         "  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare,  j      And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say  ; 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam,  Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede  j 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair.  |      So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 
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"O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and 
foul ! 

Go,  doff"  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow, 

*'  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire. 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Morna's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd, 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

*'  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line  ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood — 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine."' 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  powerful  pi-ayer; ' 

Then  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind  ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  fonn, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew  ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  stonn, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  devv-. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'ei  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail, 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 


The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell  ; 

And,  spattering  foui,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  nrebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  fi-om  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain'd an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Ben- 
more  % 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

AVoe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills ! 

TVoe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen! 
There  never  son  of  Albion's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen. 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen, 

And  w^e — behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  d\\'ell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

O  hone  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er! 
And  fall'n  Glenai  tney's  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 

"Lewis's  collection  produced  also  what 
Scott  justly  calls  his  '  first  serious  attempts  in 
verse  ;'  and  of  these  the  earliest  appears  to 
have  been  the  Glenfinlas.  Here  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  most  favourite  district  of  his 
favourite  Perthshire  Highlands  ;  and  the 
Gaelic  tradition  on  which  it  is  founded  was 
far  more  likely  to  draw  out  the  secret  strength 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  than  any  subject  with 
which  the  stores  of  German  diaHcrie  could 
have  supplied  him." — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii. 
P-  25- 
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THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Smaylho'me,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following  ballad,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Roxburghshire,  among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow- 
Crags,  the  property  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden,  [Lord  Polwarth.]  The  tower  is 
a  high  square  building,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer 
court,  being  defended  on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the 
west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  fortress, 
are  placed  one  above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair;  on  the  roof  are  two  barti- 
zans, or  platforms,  for  tiefence  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer 
an  iron  gate;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the  thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall. 
From  the  elevated  situation  of  Smaylho'me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  every  direction. 
Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  one,  more  eminent,  is  called  the  IJatcbfold,  and 
js  said  to  have  been  the  station  of  a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without  the 
tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel.  Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smayl- 
ho'me Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder.  It  is  here  published, 
with  some  additional  illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor; 
which  seemed  proper  in  a  work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of  the  tale  is 
founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition.  This  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed  the 
scene  of  the  Editor's  infancy,  and  seemed  to  claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them 
in  a  Border  tale. 


The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
\^^thollt  stop  or  stay  down  the  rocky  way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone.  i 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch,      [ 
His  banner  broad  to  rear  ;  j 

He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 
To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  his 

helmet  was  laced,  ! 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore :  i 

At   his   saddle-gerthe  was   a  good  steel 

sperthe,  j 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more.  j 

The  Baron  return'd  in  three  days  space, 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ;  I 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 
As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  fi-om  where  Ancram  Moor^ 
Ran  red  with  English  blood  ; 

Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold 
Buccleuch, 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 


*  The  plate-jack  is  coat-armour ;  the  vaunt- 
brace  or  wam-brace,  armour  for  the  body :  the 
sperthe,  a  battle-axe. 


Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  im- 
I  brued, — 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

;  He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot- 
page, 
His  name  was  English  Will, 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

"  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 
And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ! 

Since  I  fi-om  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 
What  did  thy  lady  do  ?" — 

I  "  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely 
I  light, 

1      That  burns  on  the  wild  ^^'^atchfold  ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons 
bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 
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"  The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss, 
The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 

Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 
To  the  ei'ry  Beacon  Hill. 

'« I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ;— 

No  -vatchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 
It  burned  all  alone. 

"The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  five  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

"And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the 
blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

:«The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 
And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 

As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair. 
Oil  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

"  A  nd  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's 
bower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

" '  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buc- 
cleuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 

" '  I  cannot  come;  I  must  not  come; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  mustwa'  Jeralone: 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.  -- 

"  '  Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 

Thoi;  shouldst  not  say  me  nay  ; 
For  the  eve  is  sw-eet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  w^hole  summer's  day. 

"'And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 
the  warder  shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair  ; 


So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy 
St.  John, 
I  conjurethee,  my  love,  tobe there  !" — 

"  '  Though   the   blood-hound  be  mute, 
and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot, 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not 
blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  a  chamber 
to  the  east, 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

" '  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to 

the  east ! 
For  to  Dryburghf  the  w^ay  he  has  ta'cn ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do 

pass. 
For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slaync.' — 

"  He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he 
frown 'd  ; 
Then  he  laughed  right  scornfully— 
"  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul 
of  that  knight, 
May  as  well  say  mass  forme : 

"  '  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  w'hen  bad 
spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left 
alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then   changed,    I    trow,  was  that  bold 
Baron's  brow, 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high ; 
"  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen. 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !'' — 

"  His    arms    shone    full  bright,   in  the 
beacon's  red  light : 
His  plume  it  wms  scarlet  and  blue ; 


*  The  black-rood  of  Melrose  was  a  crucifix 
of  black  marble,  and  of  superior  sanctity. 

t  Dryburgh  Abbey  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed.  After  its  dissolution,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Halliburtonsof  Newmams, 
and  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Buchan. 
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On  his  shield  was  a  hound 
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leash  bound, 
And  his  crest  was 
yew." — 


a  branch   of  the 


"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot- 
page, 
Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in 
the  mould, 
All  under  the  Eildon-tree."* — 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  ! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

S  r  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I 
trow, 
From  liigh  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the 
corpse  is  stiff  and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

^' Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy 
Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  tlie  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white 
monks  do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame!" 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the 
tower-gate, 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan-scat,  where,  with  maids 
that  on  her  wait. 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournfijl  mood 
Look'd  over  hill  and  vale; 

*  Eildon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating  in  three 
conical  summits,  immediately  above  the  town 
of  Melrose,  where  are  the  admired  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  monastery.  Kildon-trce  is  said  to 
be  thp  spot  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer  uttered 
his  prophec'ies. 


Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Meitoun's 
wood, 
And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright !" — 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news,  what  news,  fi-om  Ancram 

fight  ? 
WHiat     news     fi-om     the     bold     Buc- 

cleuch  ?" — 

"  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  Southron  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  erermofe, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." — 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said: 
Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 

Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her 
chamber  fair. 
And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn 'd,  and  the  Baron 
toss'd  and  turn'd. 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 
"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his 
bloody  grave  is  deep  .      ... 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  !" — 

It  w-as  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 
The  night  was  well-nigh  done. 

When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 
(^n  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair, 
By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame  ; 

A  nd  she  was  i  ware  of  a  knight  stood  there- 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

"  Alas  !  away,  away  !"  she  cried, 
"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  !" — 

"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  ; 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said 
for  me, 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 
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"  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's 
fair  strand,  ! 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's 
height. 
For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

"  At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain  space 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy 
bower 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.  — 

Love  master 'd  fear—  her  brow  she  cross'd ; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?" — 

The  vision  shook  his  head  ! 

«  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 
So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 


That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 
This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch 'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 
The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd  ; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist.^ 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun  ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower 

He  sp'^aketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,^ 
That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  nun  was  Smaylho"me's  Lady  gay, 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cudzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of 
Hamiiton,  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Evan,  about  two  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  during 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted  them- 
selves with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occasioned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly 
their  total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the  ruins,  embosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creep- 
ing shrubs,  and  overhanging  the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and  upwards,  in  circum- 
ference; and  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that  they  have  witnessed  the 
rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent  and  extensive  park  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  .Scottish 
wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned  their  being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago. 
Their  appearance  was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs. 
The  bulls  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  having  white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days 
had  lost  that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  bieed.* 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following 
ballad,  it  would  be  injustice  to  my  readers  to  use  other  words  than  those  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
whose  account  of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of  historical  painting. 

"  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  barbarous  action.  He 
had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we  have  already  related, 
and  owed  his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  Regent's  favourites,t  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked, in  a  cold  night, 
into  the  open  fields,  where,  beforcnext  morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.    This  injury  made 

*  They  were  formerly  kept  in  the  park  at  Drumlanrig,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Chil- 
:ingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland. 

t  This  was  Sir  James  Bellenden,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  wliose  shameful  and  inhuman 
rapacity  occasioned  tlie  catastrophe  in  the  text, — Spottjswoode. 
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a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  from  that  mom.ent  he  vowed 
to  be  revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  inflamed  his  private  resentment. 
His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of  that  age  justified 
the  most  desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  Regent  tor  some 
time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to  wait 
till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  fiom 
Stirling  to  Kdinburqh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,*  which  had  a  window  towards 
the  street ;  spread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard ; 
hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without; 
and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the  Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged,  during 
the  night,  in  a  house  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  information  (.t  the  danger  which 
thmtened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he 
resoKed  to  return  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass 
round  the  town.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted 
with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along  the  street;  and  the  throng  of  people  obliging  him 
to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with  a 
single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house 
whence  the  blow  had  come;  but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricaded,  and,  before  it  could 
be  forced  o))en,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horscf  which  stood  ready  tor  him  at  a  back 
passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound." 
— Ihilorij  <)f  Scot  land,  book  v. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph;  for  the 
ashes  of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by  Murray's  army,  were  yet 
smoking;  and  party  prejudice,  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the  provocation, 
seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  the  deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this 
fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and  served  m  fVance,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recommended  by  having  avenged  the 
cause  of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  ungrateful  brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him  to  assassinate  Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  famous 
Admiral  of  France,  and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  But  the  character  of  Bothwell- 
haugh was  mistaken.  He  was  no  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  He  had  no  authority,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  murders  in 
r  ranee ;  he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  neither,  for  price  nor  prayer, 
avenge  that  of  another  man. — 1  hiininix,  cap.  46. 

'I'hc  Regent's  death  hap])ened  23rd  January,  1569.  It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by 
ccmtemporary  histor  ans,  according  to  their  religious  or  party  prejudices.  The  triumph  of 
Blackwood  is  unbounded.  He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaugh,  "  who,"  he 
observes,  "  satisfied  with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,  him  whose  sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Andrews  of  its  covering  ;"  but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine 
inspiration,  and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less  than  the  miraculous  interference  of  the 
Deity. — Jr.iiB,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  With  e(|ual  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a 
general  national  reflection;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Berney  to  assassinate  Burleigh,  and 
quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  answered,  "  that 
neyther  Poltrot  nor  llambleton  did  attempt  their  cnterpryse  without  some  reason  or  con- 
sideration to  lead  them  to  it;  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and  promise  of  preferment  or  rewarde; 
the  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of  revenge,  for  a  lyttle  wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the  report 
goethe,  according  to  the  vyle  trayterous  dysposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the  Scottes." — 
Mu ruin's  Slali:  Paper x,  vol.  1.  p.  197. 


*  The  house  to  which  this  projecting  gallery  was  attached  was  the  property  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  natural  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  uncle  to 
liothwellhaugh.  This,  among  many  other  circumstances,  seems  to  evince  the  aid  which 
Bothwellhaugh  received  from  his  clan  in  effecting  his  purpose. 

t  The  gift  of  Lord  John  Hamilton   Commendator  of  Arbroath. 
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Addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. 


When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd, 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame. 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 

A  nd  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame, 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,   canst 
turn, 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid!  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood   cover 'd 
side. 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green. 
Rise  tiuTets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between: 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling 
sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  ft-own  in  battled  row, 

'Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream  ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam 


Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower ; 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay. 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on  ,* 
Hisshoutingmerry-men  throng  behind^ 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

\^'as  fleeter  than  the  moimtain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound, 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
\\'hose  limbs  a  thousand   years   have 
worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn' 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase. 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering 
on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with   black  hoof  and  hom,  the 
sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow 


*  The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at 
this  period,  was  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke 
of  Chatelherault,  in  France,  and  first  peer  of 
the  Scottish  realm.  In  1569  he  was  appointed 
by  Queen  Mary  her  lieutenant-general  in 
Scotland,  under  the  singular  title  of  her 
adopted  father. 
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Aim'd   well,   the   Chieftain's   lance    has 
flown ; 
Struggling:  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 
Sound,   merry   huntsmen !    sound   the 
prysf  " 

Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where   yeomen   dight  the   woodland 
cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan, 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 

Yet  miss"d  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton 

"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place. 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  v^  share? 

"iVhy  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why    shares    he    not     our    hunter's 
fare  ?" — 

Stern  Claud  replied,- with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

"  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase. 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

'*  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouse- 
lee^ 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's    bright    goblets 
foam 
When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

''  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 
His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mdd, 

Sa  e  m  her  bouer,  a  pallid  rose, 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-born  child. 

'  O  change  accursed  !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze. 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

-^  WHiat  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  wood- 
land flows. 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose? 


"  The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  lier  glide, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

'Revenge,'  she  cries,  'on  Murray's  pride! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh !" 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  k'ndred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock, 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

\\  hose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed  ;■* 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare. 

As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 

I  W^hose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair? — 

'Tis  he !  'tis  he  !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,*  and  reeling  steed. 
Sprung  the   fierce    horseman    with  a 
bound, 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Stemly  he  spoke — "  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  morn,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Through   old    Linlithgow's    crowded 
town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side,^ 
'      In  haughty  triumph  marched  he, 
Vhile  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

I  "  But  can  stern  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt, 
!      Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 


*  iV//f— saddle.     A  word  used  by  Spenser, 
and  other  ancient  authors. 
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"  With  hackbut  bent/'  my  secret  stand, 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd    Scottish    pikes  and   Enghsh 


"  Dark  Morton,-  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van  ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  clan.' 

^'  Glencaini   and    stout   Parkhcad"*  were 
nigh. 

Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 
And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye. 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.' 

"  'Mid  pennon 'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high ; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.'" 


"  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To- see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 


"  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw  ; 
And  shi'iek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

'Remember  injured  Bothwellhaughl' 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault  I 
Spread  to  the  wind  thybanner'd  tree  If 

Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow !  — 
Murray  is  falKn,  and  Scotland  free!'  " 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed  ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
"  Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran !  couch  thy  speai"  of 
flame!" 


"  From  tlie  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 


But,  see !  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  ai'e  seen   no 
more; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  E%-an's  lonely  roar. 


"  But  vet  liis  sadden'd  brow  confess'd  i-      1  ■  i 

A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ;        I  For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast ;        The  blackbn-d  whistles  down  the  vale, 
'  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh !'     I  And  sunk  in  ivied  rums  he 

I      The  banner'd  towers  of  Evnndale. 


"  The     death-shot 


-the    charger 


parts- 
springs — 
\\'ild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar  ! 
And  MiuTay's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

""What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell — 

Or  he,  who  iiroaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 


For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shout;ng  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo!  Irigh-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  ov/n 
The  maids'who  list  the  minstrel's  tale; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale  ! 


*  Of  this  noted  person,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  was  active  in  the  murder  of  David 
Rizzio,  and  at  least  pnvy  lo  that  of  Darnley. 


t  An  oak,  half-sawn,  with  the  motto 
through,  is  an  ancient  cognizance  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written  several  years  ago,  is  not  a  circumstance 
affected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest  which  is  often  found  to  arise  from 
ungratified  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  have  completed  the 
tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the 
opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not  biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled 
to  deference,  he  has  preferred  inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  intention  of  entirely 
suppressing  them. 

The  tradition  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the  barony  of  Gil- 
mcrtoii,  near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was 
originally  named  Burndale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure.  The  barony  of  Gilmerton 
belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This 
young  lady  was  seduced' by  the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance,  and  learned  also  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guiltv  intercourse  by 
the  connivance  of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Burn- 
dale  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing,  therefore,  a 
dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interview, 
he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its 
inmates. 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the  following  curious  passage, 
extracted  from  the  life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of 
the  sect  of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor,  James.  This 
person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of 
supernatural  gifts;  for  the  wild  scenes  which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers 
which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  so  general  in  that  age. 

"About  the  same  timehe  [Peden]  came  to  Andrew  Normand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  AUo- 
way,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  barn.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little, 
leaning  upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  Hfted  up  his  head,  he  said,'  They  are 
in  this  house  that  I  have  not  one  word  of  salvation  unto ;'  he  halted  a  little  again,  saying, '  This 
is  strange,  that  the  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our  work  !'  Then  there  was  a 
woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 
many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages,  what  John  Muir- 
head  (whom  1  have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway, 
he  was  at  family  worship,  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when  a  very  ill- 
looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the  door,  at  the  back  of  the  halLan,  [partition  of 
the  cottage :]  immediately  he  halted  and  said,  'There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come 
into  this  house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop  my  mouth  !'  This  person  went  out, 
and  he  insisted  [went  on,]  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go  out." — The  Li/e  and 
Prophecies  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  (he  Gospel  nl  New  Glenluce,  m 
Gallim-a]j,  part  ii.  §  26. 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  "  that  the  incapacity  of  proceeding  in  the  performance 
of  a  religious  duty,  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
the  era  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Peden." — Fide  Hygini  Fal'ulas,  cap.  26.  "  Medea 
Corintho  exiil,  Athenax,  ad  jEgeiim  Pundionis  filiiim  devenit  in  hospiluim,  eiqiie  nupsiL 

"  Postea  sacerdos  Dianoe  Medeam  exagitare  ccepit,  regique  negahat   sacra   caste 

(acere  p'^sse,  -^  quod  in  ea  civilate  esset  mulier  venefica  e(  scelerata  ;  tunc  exulatur" 
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The  Pope  iie  was  saying  the  high,  high 
mass, 
All  on  Saint  Peter's  day, 
VV^ith  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the 
saints  in  heaven. 
To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 
And  the  people  kneel'd  around, 

And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 
As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 
Was  still  both  limb  and  tongue. 

While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles 
aloof. 
The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear, 

And  falter 'd  m  the  sound — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

"  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

"  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring  ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd, 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

"  Up,  up,  unhappy!  haste,  arise! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Nor  longer  tarry  here!" 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd, 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  grey; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field, 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke. 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear, 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  brake. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 


Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand, 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 
'Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain  ; 

Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more 
sweet 
Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 
For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame. 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still, 

In  battle  he  had  stood, 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run. 
O'er  aiiy  steep,  through  copseuood  deep. 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove, 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,' 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,* 

And  haunted  \\'oodhouselee. 

W^ho  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove,^ 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,'' 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,* 

And  classic  Hawthornden  ?•> 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 
The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range. 

Save  but  the  solitary  way 
To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  woful  place  was  that,  I  ween, 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crum- 
bling wall, 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire- 
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It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 

While,  on  (]:irnethy's  head, 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low 
beams 

Had  streak "d  the  grey  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song- 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 

And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell, 
As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  1  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 
With  many  a  bitter  groan — 

And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 
Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"  Now,  Christ  thee  save!"  said  the  Gray 
Brother ; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 


"  <)  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from 
west. 
Or  bring  reliques  ti-om  over  the  sea  ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  James  the 
divine. 
Or  St.  John  of  Beverley  r" — 

"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
the  divine, 
Nor  bring  reliqucG  fi-om  over  the  sea  ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  fi-om  our  father,  the 
Pope, 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me."— 
''  Now,  woful  pilgium,  say  not  so  ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin, 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 

When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys 
of  earth  and  heaven. 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" — 

"  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime, 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
"When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. 


BALLADS,  TRANSLATED,  OR  IMITATED,  FROM 
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1796. 
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From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red  : 

"  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  .' 
O  art  thou  false  or  dead  ?" — 


^^'ith  gallant  Fred'rick's  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 

But  not  a  word  ti'om  Judah's  waro 
Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

Ill, 
With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made, 
And  ev'ry  knight  return'd  to  dry 

The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 


Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy; 
Green  waved  the  laurel  ui  each  plume, 

The  badge  of  victory. 


And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son. 
To  meet  them  crowd  the  wa\-, 

With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 
The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

VI. 

Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 
And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 

And  flutt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 
Array 'd  full  many  a  face. 


Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain  ; 
For  none  cou'd  tell  her  William's  fate, 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 


The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  I  iiter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 


"  O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  va.n  .■ 

A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again.".^ 


"  O  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone, 

\^' hat's  lost  for  ever  lorn  : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfoit  me-- 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

XI, 

"  O  break,  m.y  heart, — O  break  at  once 
Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair* 

No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 


"  O  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord  !" 

The  pious  mother  pi^ays  ; 
"  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 
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"O  say  thy  pater  uoster,  child  f 
()  turn  lo  God  and  grace  ! 

His  will,  that  turn'd  thy  bhss  to  bale, 
Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 


"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 

Without  it  earth  is  hell. 


"  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Smce  my  loved  \\^iiliam's  slain  ? 

I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake, 
And  all  my  prayers  were  vain." — 

XVI. 

*'  O  take  the  sacrament,  my  child, 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow; 

By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
O  hallow'd  be  thv  woe  !" — 


"  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire, 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain  ; 

No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

XVIH. 

"  O  break,  my  heart, — O  break  at  once  ! 

Be  thou  my  god,  Despair  ! 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 


"  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Loi-d- 
With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  ! 

She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke : 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  ! 

XX. 

"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe, 
And  turn  to  God  and  grace ; 

Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 


XXI. 


"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 

Or  with  him  what  were  hell  ?" — 


Wild  she  aiTaigns  the  eternal  doom. 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 

Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room, 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 


She  beat  her  breast,  she  wTung  her  hands, 

Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 


Then,  crash  !  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 
That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung ; 

And,  clatter  !  clatter  !  on  its  boards 
The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 


The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 

A  s  oft"  the  rider  bounded  ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XXVI. 

And  hark  !  and  hark !  a  knock — Tap  ! 
tap! 

A  rustling  stifled  noise;  — 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring ; — 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 


"  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love  ! 

How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare  ? 
^\^-lk'3t  thou,  or  sleep'st?  laugh'st  thou, 
or  weep'st  ? 

Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair  ?" — 


"  My  love  !  my  love ! — so  late  by  night ! — 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thc^ : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  morn  ; 

\V^here,  William,  couldst  thou  be  !" — 
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XXIX. 

(I.  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  retiini 

Before  the  matin-bell." — 

XXX. 

"  O  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 
And  wann  thee  in  their  fold  ! 

Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the 
W'ind : — 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." — 

XXXI. 

"  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn 
bush  ! 

This  night  we  must  away  ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day. 


" Busk,busk,and boune!*  Thoumount'st 
behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles. 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed." — 

XXXIII. 

*'  To-night — to-night  a  hundred  miles  ! — 

O  dearest  \\"illiam,  stay  ! 
The  bell   strikes   twelve — dark,    dismal 
hour ! 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day !" — 

XXXIV. 

"  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines 
clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride; 
Mount  and  away  I  for  ere  the  day 

\\'e  reach  our  bridal  bed. 


"  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  ! 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread, 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." — 


*  Btisk — to  dress, 
self  for  a  journey. 


Boune — to  prepare  one's 


I  XXXVI. 

Strong  love  prevail'd :    She   busks,  she 
'  bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 
Her  lily  amis  she  twined. 

XXXVII. 

A  nd,  hurry  !  hurry  !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be  ; 
Spum'd  from  the  courser's  thundering 
heels 

The  fl:^shing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVIII. 
And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view, 
Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plaui, 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX. 

"Sit  fast — dost  fear  ? — The  moon  shines 
clear — 

Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold  ! 
Fear'st  thou  ?"—  "  O  no  I"  she  faintly  said ; 

"But  why  so  stem  and  cold  ? 


"  What   yonder 


sings  i 


XL. 

rings  i 


what    yonder 


Why  shrieks  the  owlet  grey?" — 
"  "Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 
The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLI. 

"  W'ith   song   and   clang,   at    moiTow's 
dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead  : 
To-night  1  ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 


"  Come   with   thy  choir,   thou   coffin'd 
guest. 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song  ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast' 

Come  all,  come  all  along  !" — 
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XI.III. 

Ceased  clang  ami  song ;  down  sunk  tlu' 
bier ; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose  : 
And,  hurry  !   Iumtv  !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 


And,  forward !  forward  !   on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 

"  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste? 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?" — 
*'  'Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid," — 


<'  No    room    for    me  ?" — "  Enough   for 
both  ;— 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  !" 
O'er  thundering  b-idge,  through  boiling 
surge. 
He  drove  the  fu)  ous  horse. 

XLVII. 

Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode,* 
Splash  !  splash  1  along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright. 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 


Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 
Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower ! 

On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 
Each  city,  town,  and  tower ! 


*  In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  ' '  William 
and  Helen,"  published  anonymously  in  1796, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  :— "  The  first  two  lines 
of  the  forty-seventh  stanza,  descriptive  of  tlie 
speed  of  the  lovers,  may  perhaps  brii.g  to  the 
recollection  of  many  a  passage  extremely 
similar  in  a  translation  of  "  Leonora,"  which 
irst  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magaziiii'. 
in  justice  to  iiimself,  the  translator  thinks  it 
tis  duty  to  acknowledge  that  iiis  curiosity  was 
irst  attracted  to  this  truly  romantic  story  by  a 


XLIX. 

"  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?   The  moon  shines 
clear, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? — 
HuiTah  !  hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  !" 

"  O  William,  let  them  be  !— 


"See  there,  see  there!     What   yonder 
swings 

And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain  ?" — 
"  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. — 

LI. 
"  Hollo  !  thou  felon,  follow  here: 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

LII. 

And,  huny!  huiTv!  clash,  clash,  clash  ! 

The  wasted  form  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 


Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 


Ho^v  fled  w^hat  moonshine  faintly  show'd! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head  ! 


gentleman,  who  having  heard  "Leonora" 
once  read  in  manuscript,  could  only  recollect 
the  general  outlines,  and  part  of  a  couplet 
which,  from  tiie  singularity  of  its  structure 
and  frequent  recurrence,  had  remained  im- 
pressed upon  his  memory.  If,  from  despair 
of  rendering  the  passage  so  happily,  the 
property  of  another  has  been  invaded,  the 
translator  makes  the  only  atonement  now  in 
his  power  by  restoring  it  thus  publicly  to  the 
rightful  owner. 
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LV, 

"  Dost  fear  ?    dost   feai-  ?      The    moc 
shines  clear, 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride  ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?" — 

"  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !" — 


^'  Barb !  Barb !  methinks  I  hear  the  cock ; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Bai  b  !  Barb !    I  smell  the  morning  air ; 

The  race  is  wellnigh  done." — 


Tramp  I  tramp  I  along  the  land  they  rode ; 

Splash  1  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LVIII. 

*'  HuiTah  !  hurrah  I  well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come  ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." — 

LIX, 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  u'on  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

\Vere  seen  a  church  and  tower. 


With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 
The  birds  of  midnight,  scared  ; 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves- 
Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 


LXI. 


Oer  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale 
He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse, 

Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  coui'se. 


The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 
Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel, 

The  cun-ass  leaves  his  shrinking  side^ 
The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LXIII. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 

The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone, 
Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 
I      A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam 5 

And,  wilh  a  fearful  bound, 
1  Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air, 
I      And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 


Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard, 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
\Miecl  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance, 

And  howl  the  funeral  sons? ; 


"  E'en  when  the  heart's  with  anguisli  cleft^ 
Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 

Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft  i 
Her  spirit  be  forgiven  !" 


THE  WILD   HUNISMAN* 

[1796.] 

This  is  a  translation,  or  radier  an  imitation,  of  tlie  Iflldc  J'd^er  of  the  German  poet 
Burger.  The  tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  formerly  a  Wildgrave,  or 
keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Faulkenberg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely  profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but 
accompanied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upon  the  poor  pea^ii-^ts  who  were  under 
his  vassalage.     When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopted  a  superstition,   founded 


Published  (1796)  witli  "  William  and  Helen,"  and  entitled  "  The  Chase. 
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probably  on  the  many  various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  German  forest,  during 
the  silence  of  the  night.  They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wildgrave's  hounds ; 
and  the  well-known  cheer  of  the  deceased  hunter,  the  >aundsof  his  horse's  feet,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  branches  before  the  game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly  dis- 
criminated; but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  Chasseur 
heard  this  mfernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the  halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre 
Huntsman  cheered  his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying,  "  Gliick  xa  Falkenhirgk.'" 
[Good  sport  to  ye,  Falkenburgh  !]  "Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport "'"  answered  a  hoarse 
voice;  "  thou  shalt  share  the  game;"  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed  to  be  a 
huge  pie  ce  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring  Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after, 
and  never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of  this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  th  ough 
\old  with  some  variations,  is  universally  believed  all  over  Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  an  aerial   hunter,  who  infested  the  forest 
of  Fountainbkau. 


The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn, 
To  horse,  to  horse !  halloo,  halloo  ! 

His  fiery  coin"ser  snuffs  the  morn, 

And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dash  through  the  brush,  the  brier,  the 
brake ; 
While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and 
steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  ovv^n  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yor.der  spire  with  gold, 

ti.nd,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toU'd : 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  again  ! 
\\^hen  spurring  from  opposing  sides. 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
"Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  Horseman  young  and  fair, 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  of  May  ; 

The  left,  froin  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,    "Welcoine,    welcome,    noble 
lord  ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?" 


"  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell,'' 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice; 

"And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day,  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane ; 

To-day  the  W^arning  Spirit  hear. 

To-morrow    thou    mayst    mourn    in 
vain." — 

"  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  !" 
The  Sable  Himter  hoarse  replies; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song, 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  "Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound. 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede, 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound ' 

"Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  ! 

AVith  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray: — 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd 
friend  ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  away  !" 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill  ; 

And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right, 

Each  stranger  Horseman  follow'd  still 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  morewhitethan  mountain  snow; 

And  louder  rung  the  A\  ildgrave's  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward  !  holla,  ho!" 
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A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way ; 

Hegasps  the  thundering  hoofs  below  ; — 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Still,  "  Fonvard,  forward  !"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A     field    with     Autumn's     blessings 
crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  (eet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embiown'd  : 

"O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  loid  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 
"  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have 
pour'd. 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  tlie  prey ; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  tin'ious  holds  the  onward  way. 

"  Away,  thou  hound  !  so  basely  born^ 
O  r  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow ! ' ' — 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  fonvard,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

So  said,  so  done  : — A  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  ; 

\\  ild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound, 
Like  dark  December's  storm)'  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  houndand  horn, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  ; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  corn. 
Fell    Famine    marks    the    maddening 
throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  mass  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds  trace; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  imwearied  still. 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 


Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These      flocks,     an     orphan's    fleecy 
care!" — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog  !     To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 
^V  ere  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine!" — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

And  through  the  herd,  \\\  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  bis  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down    sinks  their  mangled  herdsman 
near ; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  fear. 

^^'ith  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with 
foam, 

"While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 

The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound. 
Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go  ; 

The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

\\ith,"  Hark  away!  and,  holla,  ho!" 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer ; 

"  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear  ! 

"The  meanest  bnitehas  rights  to  plead. 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head  : — ■ 
Be  warn'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads  ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the 
prey  :  — 
Alas  !  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  fi-antic  keeps  tha  forward  way. 
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'•'  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Tliy  alt.ir,  and  its  rites,  1  spurn; 

Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 
Not  God  iiiniself,  shall  make  me  turn  !' 
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'Twas    hush'd: — One  flash,   of  sombre 
glare. 


He  spin's  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
"  Hark Ibnvard,  forward,  holla, ho  !" — 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound, 
And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone  ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  inigle-sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign 'd  alone. 

Wild  ga/ed  the  affrighted  Earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

Ke  listensfor  his  trusty  hounds; 

No  distant  baying  reached  his  ears  : 
His  courser  rooted  to  the  ground, 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  dai-ker  ft-own  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 
Save  wliat  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  ; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

A  postate  Spirits'  harden 'd  tool ! 
Scorner  of  God  !     Scourge  of  the  poor  ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

"  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood  ; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 


With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown  ; 
Uprose  tlie  \Vildgrave's  bristling  hair, 
And  horror  chill'd  each  neiTe  and  bone, 

C]old  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call; — her  entrails  rend; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho!" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,    close    behind,   he   marks   tb.e 
throng, 

With  bloody  fangs  and  eager  cry; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end , 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavern'd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  houi,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  i4ivades  his  cars. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drojis  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of,  "  Holla,  ho!" 
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THE  FIRE-KING. 
'"The  blessings  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon  \\\\\\,"'—Easfe7'n  Tale. 

[iSoi-l 

This  ballad  was  writtL'ii  at  the  rec|uest  of  Mr.  Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  Taki  of 
IVoiuhr.^  It  is  the  thirtl  in  a  strio  of  four  ballads,  on  the  subject  ot  Elementary  Spirits.  The 
story  IS,  however,  partly  historical;  for  it  is  recoided,  that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  ot  Jerusalem,  ;  Knight-Templar,  called  Samt-Alban,  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and 
defeated  the  Chiistians  m  many  combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  sla'.n,  in  a  conflict 
with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  iair  dames,  to  my  harp    A  fair  cliam  ot   gold  "mid  her   ringlets 


give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to 

hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of 

your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count    Albert,  and  fair 

Rosalie. 

O  nee  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so 

high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  m  her 

eye  ? 
And  see  you  tiiat  palmer,  from  Palestine's 

land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his 

hand  ? — 

"  Now  palmer,  grey  palmer,  O  tell  unto 

me. 
What  news  bring   you  home  from  the 

Holy  Countrie? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilep's 

strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flow^ev  jf 

the  land  ?" — 

"  O  W'ell  goes  the  warfiire  by  Galilee's 

wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we 

have ; 
rind   well   fare    our    nobles   by    Mount 

Lebanon, 


there  hung  ; 
O'er  the  pahner'sgrey  locks  the  fair  chain 

has  she  Hung: 
"  O  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be 

thy  fee, 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  fi-om  the 

Holy  Countrie. 

"  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's 
wave, 

O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and 
brave  ? 

When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  tlie 
Red-cross  rush'd  on, 

O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Le- 
banon?''— 

"  O    lady,   fair  lad)-,  the  tree  green  it 

grows ; 
O  lady,   fair  lady,   the  stream   pure  it 

flows ; 
Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes 

soar  on  high ; 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"The  green  boughs    they   wither,   the 

thunderbolt  tails. 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd 

walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay 

hope  is  gone ; 


r'or  tiie  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Chris-    Count  Albeit  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Le 


tians  have  won 


banon," 


Published  in  i8oi, 
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O  she's  ta'cn  a  horse,  shoulil  be  fleet  at    And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under 


her  speed ; 


ground. 


And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp    Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals 


at  her  need ; 


surround, 


And  she  has  taen  shipping  for  Palestine's  1  He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight 


land, 


saw  he  none. 


ro  ransom  Count  Albert  fi-om  Soldanrie's  Save  the  name  burning  bright  on  its  altar 


hand. 


of  stone. 


Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fiiir  i  Amazed   was  the  Princess,   the  Soldan 


Rosalie, 


amazed. 


Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knight-  '  Sore  murmur'd  the  priests  as  on  Alber* 

hood,  Iiad  he :  i  they  gazed ; 

A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  ..ad   They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under 


his  weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary 
beads 

Again  in   the  cavern,  deep   deep   under 

ground, 
He  watch'd  the   lone  night,   while  the 

winds  whistled  round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not 

more  nigh, 
The  flame  burn'd  unmoved,  and  nought 

else  did  he  spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed 
was  the  King, 

While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witch- 
craft they  sing  ; 

They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo!  on 
his  breast 

Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father 
impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and 
with  pain. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Pales-    And  the  recreant  return 'd  to  the  cavern 


The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of    Mount 
Lebanon. 

"O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love 

wouldst  thou  be, 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  ^  hearken 

to  thee  : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt 

thou  take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's 

sake. 

"  And,  next,  in  the  "avem,  where  bums 

evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans 

adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt 

thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's 

sake. 

"  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  coun- 
sel and  hand, 


tine's  land  ; 


agam 


For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count    But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell ; 


Albert  I'll  take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish 'd  for  Zulema's  i 
sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross- 
handled  sword. 

Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his 
Lord  ; 

He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban 
put  on. 

For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. ' 


It  was  his  good  angel,   who  bade  him 
farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter 'd 

and  beat, 
And  he  turn'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved 

to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose 

was  gone, 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair 

Lebanon. 
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Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  thres- 
hold scarce  trode, 

When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of 
heaven  were  abroad, 

They  made  eacli  steel  portal  to  rattle  and 
ring, 

And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread 
Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he 
drew  nigh. 

The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering 
and  high  ; 

In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountams  pro- 
claim 

The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch 
of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in 

form, 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it 

was  storm  ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert 

was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch 

of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glim- 
mer'd  through  smoke. 

And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  mo- 
narch he  spoke : 

"  With  this  bi-and  shalt  thou  conquer, 
thus  long,  and  no  more. 

Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin 
adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  Ann  gives  the  wea- 
pon ;  and  see ! 

The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on 
his  knee: 

The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint 
gleam  the  fires, 

As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom 
retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Paynim 

among. 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm 

it  was  strong ; 
And  the  Red-cross  wax'd  f;iint,  and  the 

Crescent  came  on, 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount 

Lebanon, 


From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave, 
The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of 

the  brave ; 
Till  the   Knights  of   the  Temple,  and 

Knights  of  Saint  John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him 

came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets 

replied. 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed 

on  each  side ; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert 

o'erthrew, 
Till    he   p-erced  the  thick  tumult  King 

Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Coi;nt 
Albert  did  wield. 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's 
Red-cross  shield ; 

But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  mo- 
narch before. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade 
wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert 

stoop'd  low 
Before  the   crossd  shield,    to   his   steel 

saddlebow  ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross 

his  head, — 
'•'•Bonne   Grace.,   Notre   Dame!''   he   uur 

wittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its 

virtue  was  o'er. 
It  sprung  fi-om  his  grasp,  and  was  nevet 

seen  more ; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's 

red  wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread 

Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gaunt- 

leted  hand ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page 

on  the  strand ; 
As  back  fi-om  the  stripling  the  brokei' 

casque  roU'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 

rmglets  of  gold. 
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Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror 

to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and 

blood-clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  likeCedron 

in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen 

blood. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,and  Ishmaelites 

yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted 

shield ; 
And   the  eagles  were  gorged   with  the 

infidel  dead. 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphthali's 

head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretch'd  'mid 
the  slain? 
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And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his 

knee? — 
Oh,   who    but   Count    Albert  and   fair 

Rosalie  ! 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless"d 
bound, 

The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and 
hound ; 

Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did 
bring  ; 

His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire- 
King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell, 
How    the   Red-cross   it   conquer 'd,  tht 

Crescent  it  fell: 
And   lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd, 

"mid  their  glee, 
At   the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair 

Rosalie. 


FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

[1801.] 

This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  fragment  introduced  in  Goethe's 
"  Claudina  von  Villa  Bella,"  where  it  is  sung  by  a  member  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  family,  while  his  companions  break  into  the  castle.  It  owes  any  litt'e 
merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  to  whom  it  was  sent  m  an  extremely  ruce 
state:  and  who,  after  some  material  imj)rovements,  published  it  in  his  Talcs  of  JJ'dnacr. 


Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure, 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin'd,  left  forlorn. 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone  ; 
Mourn'd  o'er  love's  Ibntl  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 


Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  I 
See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  ! — 

Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 
Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

W'ild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er 

Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid. 
As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  fi'om  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides; 

Maikiii'j,-,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountain's  sides 
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Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound, 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower, 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around, 
Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour  ? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufFs  the  air, 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair, 
Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise, 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies  ; 
Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights, 
Wild  he  wander 'd,  woe  the  while  ! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright. 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour  : 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

vVeary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  Iiide  ' 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle, 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low^. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound  : 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow, 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  ! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  ! — 
•'  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry  ! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  I " 
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Often  lost  their  quivering  beam, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose : 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wqld  and  wondrous  close  ! 

'Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed-,- 

W'ell  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
'Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  !   for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke: 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell, 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthen 'd  clangours  die, 
Slowly  opes  the  iron  door  ! 

Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 
But  a  funeral's  fonn  it  wore ! 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend ; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread ; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead  i 

Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound, 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat  ; 

All  arose,  with  thundering  sound; 
All  the  expected  stranger  greet. 

'  High  their  meagre  aiTns  they  wave. 

Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell;™ 
"  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave  i 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  farewell !" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH.* 

[1818.] 

These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an  ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  fouEjht  9th  July,  i.?86,  being;  the  victory  by  which  the  Swiss  cantons  established 
their  independence;  the  author,  Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  Souter,  from  his  pro- 
fession of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among  his  country, 
men,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meixter-Singer,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier. 


*  First  published  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  181S. 
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The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  bj'  a  poet  returning  from  the  well-fought  field 
he  describes,  and  m  which  his  country's  fortune  was  secured,  may  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses 
an  mterest  which  they  arc  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their  poetical  merit.  But  ballad  poetry, 
the  more  literally  it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simplicity,  without  acquiring  either 
grace  or  strength;  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must  be  imputed  to  the 
translator's  feeling  it  a  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original.  The  various  puns, 
rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  disproportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tchudi's 
account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amusement  from  the  minute  particulars  which 
the  martial  poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the 
charge  of  the  Swiss,  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  defended  with  their  long  lances. 
The  gallant  Winkelreid,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping 
in  his  arms  as  many  as  he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  those  iron  battalions,  is 
celebrated  in  Swiss  historj'.  When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length  of  their 
weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  defensive  armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at- 
;irms  a  \ery  unequal  match  for  the  light  armed  mountaineers.  The  victories  obtained  by  the 
Swiss  over  the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formidable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led 
to  important  changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the  Austrian  knights  and  squires 
as  cutting  the  peaks  from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  allusion  to  an  incon- 
venient piece  of  foppery,  often  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Leopold  III.,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  called  "  the  handsome  man-at-arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


TwAS  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(^And  grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  ^^"illisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
W^e  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  A  ustrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

"  On  Switzcr  carles  we'll  trample  now, 
And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand, 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  yc  of  your  sins, 

Before  ye  farther  go  ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe." — 


"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" — 

"  The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field, 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

"  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." — 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then, 
The  corn  was  steepd  in  dew, 

And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en, 
W'^hen  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  join'd  ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem, 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
"Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

W^ill  meet  us  undismay'd." — 


*  All  the  Swiss  priests  able  to  bear  arms 
fought  in  this  strife  for  their  native  land. 
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"  O  Hare-castle,  thou  heart  of  hare !" 

Fierce  Oxenstern  replied. — 
"Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 

The  taunted  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright, 

And  closing  ranks  amain  ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot- 
points 

Might  wellnigh  load  a  wain.* 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 
"  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 

Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell, 
The  peasants  are  so  few." — 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud. 
And  he  displayed  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more  and 
more 

With  courage  firai  and  high, 
And  down  the  good  Confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  Lion  'gan  to  grow], 

And  toss  his  mane  and  tail ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt, 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there, 
The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 

The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
Lay  shiver 'd  at  their  feet. 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast, 
So  close  their  spears  they  laid  ; 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 
Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

"  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son  ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  country's  cai'e, — 
This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 


*  The  boots  of  this  period  had  long  points 
at  the  toes  ;  so  long  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Richard  II.  they  were  chained  up  to  the  knees. 
Of  course,  they  greatly  impeded  the  wearer's 
movements  on  foot. 


"  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break, 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band, 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter 'd  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver 'd  in  his  side  ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 
First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood. 

And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst, 
^^'ith  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  groimd  amain, 
The  Mountain  Bullf  he  bent  his  browj, 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight. 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
Rut  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  imto  the  bull, 

"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman. 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore, 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." 


t  The  Unis,  or  wild-bull,  gave  name  to  the 
Canton  of  Uri. 
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An  Austi-ian  noble  left  the  stour, 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take: 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  cali'd, 
(His  nami;  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity, 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat !" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard, 

And,  glad  the  meed  to  win, 
His  s'lallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd, 

And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tunid, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

Tne  boat  he  overthrew 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 


"  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught, 

Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail, 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught." 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 

Has  sought  the  Austrian  land: 

"  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

"  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." — 

"Ah,  gracious  God  !"  the  lady  cried, 
"  What  tidings  of  despair !" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight 
W'ho  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 

Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 

The  night  he  made  the  lay, 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot, 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER.* 

AN    ANXIENT    BALLAD. 

[1819.J 


i),  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old 

Bohemian  day, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock 

bed  he  lay ; 
He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame, 

that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 
And   said,    "  Now,   lady   of  my  heart, 

attend  the  words  I  say. 


"  'Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a 

distant  shrine, 
And  I   must   seek   Saint   Thomas-land, 

and  leave  the  land  that's  mine ; 


Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state, 
so  thou  wilt  pledge  thy  fay. 

That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven 
twelvemonths  and  a  day." 


in. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright, 

sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 
"  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight, 

what  order  takest  thou  here ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and 

hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when 

thou  art  far  away  ?" 


Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register^  1819. 
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Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  "  Of  that 

have  thou  no  care, 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me 

holds  livmg  fair ; 
The  trustiest   shall   rule  my   land,  my 

vassals  and  my  state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee, 

my  lovely  mate. 


*'As  Christian-man,  I  needs  must  keep 

the  vow  which  I  have  plight. 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember 

thy  true  knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve, 

for  vain  were  sorrow  now, 
But  grant  thy  iVIoringer  his  leave,  since 

God  hath  heard  his  vow." 


It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bea  he 

made  hini  boune, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with 

ewer  and  with  gown : 
He  flung  his  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas 

furr'd  with  miniver, 
He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and 

bathed  his  forehead  fair. 


"Now  hear,"  he  said,  "Sir  Chamberlain, 

true  vassal  art  thou  mine. 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that 

proved  worth  of  thine, 
For  seven  years  shaltthou  rule  my  towers, 

and  lead  my  vassal  train. 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  lady's  faith  till  I 

return  again." 

VIII. 

The   Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true, 

and  sturdily  saitl  he, 
"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and 

take  this  rede  from  me  : 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — 

Seven  twelvemonths  didst  thou  say  ? 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  tnith  beyond 

the  seventh  fair  day." 


IX. 
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The  noble  Baron  turn'd  him  round^ 

heart  was  full  of  care, 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he 

was  jMarstetten's  heir, 
To  whom   he    spoke    right    anxiously, 

"Thou  trusty  squire  to  me. 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when 

I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 


"To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong, 

and  to  protect  my  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead 

my  vassal  band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith  till 

seven  long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was 

guarded  by  Saint  John." 

XI. 

Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but 

fiery,  hot,  and  young. 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too 

presumptuous  tongue ; 
"  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on 

your  journey  wend. 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  youi 

pilgrimage  have  end. 


"Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which 

shall  be  truly  tried, 
To  guard  your  lands,  and   ward  your 

towers,  and  with  your  vassals  ride; 
And   for   your    lovely  Lady's  fiith,   so 

virtuous  and  so  dear, 
I'll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change, 

be  absent  thirty  year." 


The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when 
thus  he  heard  him  speak. 

And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow, 
and  soiTow  left  his  cheek ; 

A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — hoists  top- 
sails, and  away, 

And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven 
twelvemonths  and  a  day. 
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XIV.  I  XIX 

It   was  the   noble   Moringcr   within  an   The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from 


orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a 

boding  vision  crept , 
And  whisper 'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "'Tis 

time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake, 
Thv  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master 

take. 


*'  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy 

steeds  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's   will   thy 

gallant  vassal  train 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful 

once  and  fair. 
This  night  within  thy  fathers'  hall  she 

weds  Marstetten's  heir." 


It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and 

tears  his  beard, 
*'  O  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born  ! 

what  tidings  have  I  heard  ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less 

would  be  my  care. 
But,  God  !  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue  should 

wed  my  Lady  fair. 

XVII. 

"  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd, 

"  my  patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I 

pay  my  vow  ! 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so 

pure  of  name, 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must 

endure  the  shame." 

XVIII. 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who 
heard  his  pilgrim's  prayer. 

And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it 
o'erpower'd  his  care; 

He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  out- 
stretched beside  a  rill. 

High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on 
the  left  a  mill. 


spell  unbound. 
And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed 

wildly  all  around ; 
"  I  know  my  fathers'  ancient  towers,  the 

mill,  the  stream  I  know. 
Now  blessed  be  my   patron  Saint  who 

cheer 'd  h's  pilgrim's  woe!" 


He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the 

mill  he  drew, 
So  alter'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none 

their  master  knew ; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good 

friend,  for  charity. 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what 

tidings  may  there  be  ?" 


The  miller  answered  him  again,    "  He 

knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new 

bridegroom  choose ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is 

the  constant  word. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was 

a  worthy  Lord. 

XXII. 

"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins 

me  living  free, 
God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  stil 

was  kind  to  me! 
And  when    Saint    Martin's    tide  comes 

round,  and  millers  take  their  toll. 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall 

have  both  cope  and  stole." 

XXIII. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the 

hill  began. 
And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe 

and  weary  man ; 
"  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven 

that  can  compassion  take, 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woful 

match  to  break." 
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His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call 

was  sad  and  slow, 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand, 

were  heavy  all  with  woe  : 
And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke:  "Friend, 

to  thy  Lady  say, 
A  pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves 

harbour  for  a  day. 


"  I've  wander 'd  many  a  weary  step,  my 
strength  is  wellnigh  done. 

And  if  she  turn  me  fi'om  her  gate  I'll  see 
no  morrow's  sun  ; 

I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a 
pilgrim's  bed  and  dole, 

And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once- 
loved  husband's  soul." 

XXVI. 

ft  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came 

his  dame  before, 
"  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands 

at  the  castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake, 

for  harbour  and  for  dole, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble 

husband's  soul.'' 

XXVII. 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved, "  Do 

up  the  gate,"  she  said, 
*'  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to 

banquet  and  to  bed  ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name, 

so  that  he  lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a 

twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

XXVIII. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the 

portal  bi-oad. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the 

threshold  strode: 
''  And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven," 

he  said,  "though  fi'om  a  man  of  sin, 
That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more 

his  castle-gate  within/' 


Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his 

step  was  sad  and  slow  ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd 

their  Lord  to  know  ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd 

with  woe  and  \\rong, 
Short   space   he  sat,  but   ne'er  to   hirr 

seem'd  little  space  so  long. 


Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er, 

and  come  was  evening  hour. 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides 

retire  to  nuptial  bower; 
"Our  castle's  wont,"  a  brides-man  said, 

"  hath  been  both  firm  and  long. 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he 

shall  chant  a  song." 

XXXI. 

Then    spoke  the    youthful    bridegroom 

there  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
"  My  merry  minstrel   folk,"  quoth   he, 

"  lay  shalm  and  harp  aside  ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the 

castle's  rule  to  hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will   I   pay  with 

garment  and  with  gold." — 

XXXII. 

"  Chill   flows   the  lay  of    fi^ozen   age," 

'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
"  Nor  golden  meed   nor   garment   gay, 

unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at 

board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all 

her  charms  was  mine. 


"  But   time  traced  furrows  on  my  face, 

and  I  grew  silver-hair'd. 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth, 

she  left  this  brow  and  beard  ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a   palmer  poor,   I 

tread  life's  latest  stage. 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the 

lay  of  frozen  age." 
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XXXIV 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  wofiil 

lay  that  hears, 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye 

was  dimm'd  with  tears ; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden 

beaker  take, 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff 

it  for  her  sake. 

XXXV. 

\  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd 

amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  rmg  of  burning  gold  so  costly 

and  so  Hne : 
Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells 

you  but  the  sooth, 
'Twas  with   that  very  ring  of  gold   he 

pledged  his  bridal  truth. 

XXXVI. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  "  Do  me 

one  kindly  deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  full 

rich  shall  be  thy  meed  ; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder 

bride  so  gay, 
And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge 

the  palmer  grey." 

XXXVII. 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,   nor 

was  the  boon  denied, 
The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  t)ore 

it  to  the  bride  ; 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "your  reverend  guest 

sends  this,  and  bids  me  pray, 
That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge 

the  palmer  grey." 

XXXVIII. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she 

views  it  close  and  near, 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud, 

"  The  Moringer  is  here  !" 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  scat, 

while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
Rut  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the 

ladies  best  can  tell. 


But  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven, 

and  every  saintly  power, 
That  had  retimi'd  the  Moringer  before 

the  midnight  hour; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vowj  that 

never  was  there  bride, 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or 

been  so  sorely  tried. 


"  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"'  she  sau.1, 

"  to  constant  matrons  due. 
Who    keep    the   troth    that    they   have 

plight,  so  steadfastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  temi  howe'er  you  v/ill,  so 

that  you  count  aright. 
Seven  twelve-months  and  a  day  are  out 

when  bells  toll  twelve  to-night:" 

XLI. 

It  was   Marstetten    then    rose    up,   nis 

falchion  there  he  drew, 
He  kneel'd   before  the    Moringer,  and 

down  his  weapon  threw  ; 
"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke," 

these  were  the  words  he  said, 
"  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sworr", 

and  take  thy  vassal's  head." 


The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then 

aioud  did  say, 
"  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd 

seven  twelve-months  and  a  day ; 
My  daughter  now   hath    fifteen   years, 

fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair, 
I   give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and 

name  her  for  my  heir. 

XLII. 

"  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful 

bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
NN'hose  faith  was  kept  till  teiTn  and  tide 

so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  on    the  warder   kind  that 

oped  my  castle  gate. 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came 

a  day  too  late." 
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THE  ERL-KING. 

FROM    THE   GERMAN'   OF   GOETl?E. 

(The  Erl-King  is  a  goblin  that  haunts  the  Black   Fcrest  in  Thuringia. — To  be  read  by  n 
candle  particularly  long  in  the  snuff.) 


O,  WHO  rides  by  night  thro'  the  wood- 
land so  wild  ? 

It  is  the  fond  father  embracing  his  child; 

And  close  the  boy  nestles  within  his  loved 
arm, 

To  hold  himself  fast,  and  to  keep  himself 
warm. 

"  O  father,  see  yonder  !  see  yonder  !"  he 

savs ; 
"  My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fearfully 

gaze  ?" — 
"  O,  'tis  the   Erl-King   with   his  crown 

and  his  shroud." 
"  No,  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of 

the  cloud." 


(THE    ERL-KING   SPEAKS.) 

"  O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest   ^^ 
child ;  i 

By  many  a  gay  sport   shall  thy  tmie  be 
beguiled; 


ERL-KING. 

"  ()  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest 

boy  ? 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care 

and  with  joy  ; 
She  shall   bear  thee  so  lightly  thro"  wet 

and  thro'  wild. 
And  press  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing 

to  my  child." 

"  O  father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not 

plain, 
The  Erl-King's  pale  daughter  glide  past 

thro"  the  rain  ?" — 
"  (">   yes,  my  loved  treasure,  I   knew  it 

full  soon ; 
It  was  the  grey  willow  that  danced  to 

the  moon.' 


ERL-KINa 

O  come  and  go  with  mc,  no  longer 


delay, 
Or  else,    silly  child,   I    will  drag  thee 

My  mother  keeps  for  thee  full  many  a   ,,  ^  ^^\^' '  Tr^  c  ^i      ,  ^ 

i-„:..  4.^..  '        "  O  father!  O  father!  now,  now  keep 


fan-  toy, 
1  many  a 
for  my  boy.' 


And  many  a  fine  Tower  shall  she  pluck  _,     y?V'"J^"''^'  .     ,  ,  . 

f„..  J,,r  K^.r  "  ;Thc  Erl-Knig  has  seized  me — his  grasp 


is  so  cold!" 


"  O,  father,  my  father,  and  did  you  not   Sore   trembled    the    father;  he   spurr'd 


hear 


thro'  the  wild, 


The   Erl-King  whisper   so   low   in   my  '  Clasping  close  to  his  bosom  his  shudder- 
ear?" —  '  ing  child; 
"  Be  still,  my  heaifs  darling — my  child.    He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in 


be  at  ease ; 


dread. 


It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung  thro'  i  But,  clasp'd  to  his  bosom,  th  Mnfant  was 


the  trees."' 


dead  I" 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


[Amongst  these  poems  will  be  found  a 
fcw  selected  from  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.'  They  are  marked  (to 
distinguish  them  from  the  original  poems) 
with  an  asterisk.] 

THE  VIOLET. 

These  lines  were  first  published  in  the 
English  ]\Iinstrelsy,  iSio.  They  were 
written  in  1797,  on  occasion  of  the  poet's 
disappointment  in  love. — See  Life  of  Scott, 
vol.  i.  p.  III. 

The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels 
mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 
Beneath    the   dewdrop's  weight  re- 
clining ; 
I  Ve  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  hue, 
More   sweet    through  wat'ry  lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 

1797- 
Written  in    1797,  on  an  excursion  from 
Gillsiand,  in  Cumberland.     See  Lif,  vol.  i. 
P-  365- 

Take    these    flowers    which,    purple 
waving. 
On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 
Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 


Warriors  from  the  breach  of  dangei 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there  ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower    wreaths    for    Beauty's 
hair. 


BOTHWELL   CASTLE. 

1799. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  ballad  written 
at  Bothwell  Castle,  in  the  autumn  of  1799, 
was  first  printed  in  the  Lfc  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott. 

W^HEN    fruitful     Clydesdale's    apple- 
bowers 
Are  mellowing  in  the  noon  ; 
When  sighs  round  Pembroke's  ruin'd 
towers 
The  sultry  breath  of  June  ; 

When    Clyde,   despite   his   sheltering 
wood, 

Must  leave  his  channel  dry  ; 
And  vainly  o'er  the  limpid  flood 

The  angler  guides  his  fly  ; 

If  chance  by  Bothwell's  lovely  braes 
A  wanderer  thou  hast  been, 

Or  hid  thee  from  the  summer's  blaze 
In  Blantyre's  bowers  of  green. 

Full  where  the  copsewood  opens  wild 
Thy  pilgrim  step  hath  staid. 

Where  Bothwell's  towers,  in  ruin  piled, 
O'erlook  the  verdant  glade  ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  love  and  fear 
Hath  mingled  with  the  scene — 

Of  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom'd  so 
dear. 
And  Bothwell's  bonny  Jean. 
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O,  if  with  rugged  minstrel  lays 

Unsated  be  thy  ear, 
And  thou  of  deeds  of  other  days 

Another  tale  wilt  hear, — 

Then  ail  beneath  the  spreading  beech, 

Flung  careless  on  the  lea. 
The  Gothic  muse  the  tale  shall  teach 

Of  Bothwell's  sisters  three, 

Wight   Wallace   stood  on   Deckmi    t 
head. 

He  blew  his  bugle  round. 
Till  the  wild  bull  in  Cadyow  wood 

Has  started  at  the  sound. 

St.  George's  cross,  o'er  Bothwell  hung, 

Was  waving  far  and  wide. 
And  from  the  lofty  turret  flung 

Its  crimson  blaze  on  Clyde  ; 

And  rising  at  the  bugle  blast 
That  marked  the  Scottish  foe. 

Old  England's  yeomen  muster'd  fast, 
And  bent  the  Norman  bow. 

Tall  in  the  midst  Sir  Aylmer  rose. 
Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was  he — 
While 


THE   SHEPHERD'S   TALE. 

1799. 

"Another  imperfect  ballad,  in  which  he 
had  meant  to  blend  together  two  legends 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Scottish  history 
and  romance,  has  been  found  in  the  same 
portfolio,  and  the  handwriting  proves  it  to 
be  of  the  same  early  date. — Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott. 


And  ne'er  but  once,  my  son,  he  says, 

Was  yon  sad  cavern  trod. 
In  persecution's  iron  days. 

When  the  land  was  left  by  God. 

From  Bewlie  bog,  with  slaughter  red, 

A  wanderer  hither  drew, 
And  oft  he  stopt  and  turn'd  his  head, 

As  by  fits  the  night  wind  blew  ; 


For  trampling  round  by  Cheviot  edge 
Were  heard  the  troopers  keen, 

And  frequent  from  the  VVhitelaw  ridge 
The  death-shot  flash'd  between. 

The   moonbeams    through    the   misty 
shower 
On  yon  dark  cavern  fell ; 
Through   the  cloudy  night   the  snow 
gleam'd  white. 
Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  quell. 

"  Yon  cavern  dark  is  rough  and  rude, 
And  cold  its  jaws  of  snow  ; 

But  more  rough  and  rude  are  the  men 
of  blood, 
That  hunt  my  life  below  ! 

"  Yon  spell-bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell. 
Was  hewn  by  demons'  hands  ; 

But  I  had  lourd*  melle  with  the  fiends 
of  hell, 
Than  with  Clavers  and  his  band." 

He  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound 
bark, 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh. 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  dark, 

And  downward  sped  his  way. 

Now  faintly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  faulting  hound. 

And  the  mutter'd  oath  of  baulked  wrath 
Was  lost  in  hollow  sound. 

He  threw  him  on  the  flinted  floor, 
And  held  his  breath  for  fear  ; 

He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  his  foes. 
As  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear. 

"O  bare  thine  arm,  thou  battling  Lord, 
For  Scotland's  wandering  band  ; 

Dash  from  the  oppressor's  grasp  the 
sword. 
And  sweep  him  from  the  land  ! 

"  Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 
From  dark  Donnotter's  tower, 

Mix'd  with  the  seafowl's  shrilly  moans, 
And  ocean's  bursting  roar  ! 

*  Lourd;  i.e.,  liefer— rather- 
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"  O,  in  fell  Clavers'  hour  of  pride,  ; 

Even  in  his  mightiest  day,  ; 

As  bold  he  stride's  through  conquest's  \ 
tide, 

O,  stretch  him  on  the  clay ! 

"  His  widow  and  his  little  ones, 

O,  may  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones. 

And  crush  them  in  the  dust ! " — 

"  Sweet  prayers  to  me,"  a  voice  replied, 
"  Thrice  welcome,  guest  of  mine  !  " 

And  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side, 
A  light  was  seen  to  shine. 

An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown. 
Stood  by  the  wanderer's  side, 

By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 
The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  stretch'd  upright, 

Arose  a  ghastly  flame, 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

O,  deadly  blue  was  that  taper's  hue. 
That  flamed  the  cavern  o'er, 

But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly 
hue 
Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead. 

As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold  — 
"  Vengeance   be  thine,  thou   guest  of 
mine, 

If  thy  heart  be  firm  and  bold. 

"  Rut  if  faint  thy  heart,  and  caitiff  fear 

Thy  recreant  sinews  know. 
The  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear, 

Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow." 

The  wanderer  raised  him  undismay'd  : 
"  My  soul,  by  dangers  steel'd, 

Is  stubborn  as  my  border  blade, 
Which  never  knew  to  yield. 

"  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 

Of  vengeance  on  my  foes, 
Theirs  be  the  fate, from  bridgeand  gate, 

To  feed  the  hooded  crows." 


The  Brownie  look'd  him  in  the  face, 
And  his  colour  fled  with  speed — 

"  I  fear  me,''  quoth  he,"uneath  it  will  be 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed. 

"  In  ancient  days  when  English  bands 
Sore  ravaged  Scotland  fair, 

The  sword  and  shield  of  Scottish  land 
Was  valiant  H  albert  Kerr. 

"  A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  well, 
Sir  Michael  Scott  by  name. 

And  he  sought  for  his  sake  a  spell  to 
make. 
Should  the  Southern  foemen  tame. 

'• '  Look,  thou,'  he  said, '  from  Cessfon' 
head, 
As  the  July  sun  sinks  low. 
And  when  glimmering  white  on  Che- 
viot's height 
Thou  shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow, 
The  spell  is  complete  which  shall  bring 
to  thy  feet 
The  haughty  Saxon  foe  ' 

"  For  many  a  year  wrought  the  wizard 
here. 
In  Cheviot's  bosom  low. 
Till  the  spell  was  complete, and  in  July's 
heat 
Appear'd  December's  snow  ; 
But  Cessford's  Halbert  never  came 
The  wondrous  cause  to  know. 

"  For  years  before  in  Bowden  aisle 
The  warrior's  bones  had  lain. 

And  after  short  while,  by  female  guile, 
Sir  Michael  Scott  was  slain. 

"  But  me  and  my  brethren  in  this  cell 
His  mighty  charms  retain. 

And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerful  spell 
Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign." 

I  He  led  him  through  an  iron  door 

And  up  a  winding  stair, 
j  And  in  wild  amaze  did  the  wanderer 

gaze 
I      On  the  sight  which  open'd  ttiere. 
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Through  the  gloomy  night  flash'd  ruddy 
hght— 

A  thousand  torches  glow  ; 
The  cave  rose  high,  like  the  vaulted  sky, 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row. 

In  every  stall  of  that  endless  hall 
Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright ; 

At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  arm'd  save 
the  head, 
Lay  stretch'd  a  stalwart  knight. 

In  each  mail'd  hand  wasanaked  brand  ; 

As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  hide, 
Each  visa^-e  stern  did  upwards  turn, 

With  eyeballs  fix'd  and  wide. 

A  launcegay  strong,  full  twelve  ells  long. 

By  every  warrior  hung  ; 
At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare, 

A  Jedwood  axe  was  slung. 

The  casque  hung  near  each  cavalier  ; 

The  plumes  waved  mournfully 
At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer  made 

Through  the  hall  of  gramarye. 

The  ruddy  beam  of  the  torches'  gleam 
That  glared  the  warriors  on. 

Reflected  light  from  armour  bright, 
In  noontide  splendour  shone. 

And  onward  seen  in  lustre  sheen, 
Still  lengthening  on  the  sigtt, 

Through  the  boundless  hall  stood  steeds 
in  stall. 
And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knight. 

Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman 
dread. 
And  moved  nor  limb  nor  tongue  ; 
Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earthfast 
cliff, 
Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rung. 

No  sounds  through  all  the  spacious  hall 
^  The  deadly  still  divide. 
Save    where    echoes    aloof    from    the 
vaulted  roof 
To  the  wanderer's  step  replied. 


At  length  before  his  wondering  eyes, 

On  an  iron  column  borne. 
Of  antique  shape  and  giant  size, 

Appear'd  a  sword  and  horn. 

"Now  choose  thee  here,"  quoth   his 
leader, 

"  Thy  venturous  fortune  try  ; 
Thy  woe  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale, 

In  yon  brand  and  bugle  he." 

To  the  fatal  brand  he  mounted  his  hand, 
But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail  ; 

The  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shudder- 
ing heart, 
And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  horn  he 
took 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound  ; 
But  so  wild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  brast, 

That  the  Cheviot  rock'd  around. 

From  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  to  seas, 
1      The  awful  bugle  rung  ; 
I  On  Carlisle  wall,  and  Berwick  withal. 
To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

With  clank  and  clang  the  cavern  rang, 
Tlie  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh  ; 

And  loud  was  the  yell  as  each  warrior 
fell 
Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  cry. 

"  Woe,  woe,"  they  cried,  "  thou  caitii^ 
coward. 

That  ever  thou  wert  born  ! 
Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 

Before  ye  blew  the  horn  ? " 

The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone, 
And  on  the  bloody  ground 

Hurl'd   from    the    cave   with    shiver'd 
bone. 
The  mangled  wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneath  the  cavern  dread, 

Among  the  glidders  grev, 
A  shapeless  stone  with  lichens  spread 

Marks  where  the  wanderer  lay. 
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CHEVIOT. 

1799- 
*        *        *        »        * 

Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide, 
And  slow  dissolving  from  the  hill 
1  n  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

Fair  shin^  ~  the  stream  by  bank  and 

lea, 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  Till's  sullen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  fatal  plain. 
Where    Scotland's    noblest,   brave   in 
vain, 
Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hills  on  hills  yoa  see. 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 
Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam, 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's 

wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd, 
Earth's  mountain  billows  come. 
***** 


THE    REIVER'S   WEDDING. 
i8o2. 

0,  WILL  ye  hear  a  mirthful  bourd  ? 

Or  will  ye  hear  of  courtesie  ? 
Or  will  hear  how  a  gallant  lord 

Was  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye  ? 

"  Ca'   out   the   kye,"  quo'   the   village 
herd, 

As  he  stood  on  the  knowe, 
"  Ca'  this  ane's  nine  and  that  ane's  ten, 

And  bauld  Lord  William's  cow." — 

"  Ah  !  by  my  sooth,"  quoth  William 
then, 
"  And  stands  it  that  way  now, 
When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  and  I 
ten,  I 

That  the  lord  hath  but  his  cow  ?         I 

"  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Michael- 
mas moon,  I 
And  the  might  of  Mary  high,  i 


And   by  the  edge  of  my  braidsword 
brown. 
They  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye." 

He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side. 

With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er — 

Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle  bore — 

He  blew  a  note  baith  sharp  and  hie. 
Till  rock  and  water  rang  around — 

Threescore  of  moss-troopers  and  three 
Have  mounted  at  that  bugle  sound. 

The   Michaelmas    moon   had   enter'd 
then. 
And  ere  she  wan  the  full. 
Ye  might  see  by  her  light  in  Harden 
glen 
A  bow  o'  kye  and  a  bassen'd  bull. 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  quaigh  gaed  round  wi'  meikle 
glee ; 
For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in 
bower 
And  the  English  ale  flow'd  merrilie. 

And  mony  a  guest  from  Teviotside 
And  Yarrow's  Braes  was  there  ; 

Was  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 
That  made  more  dainty  fare. 

They  ate,  they  laugh'd,  they  sang  and 
quafif'd. 
Till  nought  on  board  was  seen. 
When  knight  and   squire    were  boun 
to  dine. 
But  a  spur  of  silver  sheen. 

Lord  William  has  ta'en  his  berry-brown 
steed — 

A  sore  shent  man  was  he  ; 
"  Wait  ye,  my  guests,  a  little  speed — 

Weel  feasted  ye  shall  be." 

He  rode  him  down  by  Falsehope  burn, 

His  cousin  dear  to  see. 
With  him  to  take  a  riding  turn — 

Wat-draw-the-sword  was  he. 

And  when  he  came  to  Falsehope  glen, 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree. 
On  the  smooth  green  was  carved  plain, 

"  To  Lochwood  bound  are  we." 
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"  O,  if  they  be  gane  to  dark  Lochwood 
To  drive  the  Warden's  gear, 

Betwixt   our   names,    I   ween,  there's 
feud  ; 
I  '11  go  and  have  my  share  : 

"  For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 
The  Warden  though  he  be." 

So    Lord    William    is   away   to   dark 
Lochwood, 
With  riders  barely  three. 

The  Warden's  daughters  in  Lochwood 
sate, 

Were  all  both  fair  and  gay, 
AH  save  the  Lady  Margaret, 

And  she  was  wan  and  wae. 

The  sister,  Jean,  had  a  full  fair  skin, 
And  Grace  was  bauld  and  braw  ; 

But  the  leal-fast  heart  her  breast  within 
It  vveel  was  worth  them  a'. 

Her  father  's  pranked  her  sisters  twa 
With  meikle  joy  and  pride  ; 

But    Margaret   maun   seek   Dundren- 
nan's  wa' — 
She  ne'er  can  be  a  bride. 

On  spear  and  casque  by  gallants  gent 
Her  sisters'  scarfs  were  borne. 

But  never  at  tilt  or  tournament 
Were  Margaret's  colours  worn. 

Her  sisters  rode  to  Thirlstane  bower. 

But  she  was  left  at  hame 
To  wander  round  the  gloomy  tower. 

And  sigh  young  Harden's  name. 

"  Of  all  the  knights,  the  knight  most 
fair. 

From  Yarrow  to  the  Tyne," 
Soft  sigh'd  the  maid,  "  is  Harden's  heir, 

But  ne'er  can  he  be  mine  ; 

"Of  all  the  maids,  the  foulest  maid 

From  Teviot  to  the  Dee, 
Ah  !"  sighing  sad,  that  lady  said, 

'■  Can  ne'er  young  Harden's  be." — 

She  looked  up  the  briery  glen, 
And  up  the  mossy  brae, 


And  she  saw  a  score  of  her  father's 
men 
Yclad  in  the  Johnstone  grey. 

O,  fast  and  fast  they  downwards  sped 
The  moss  and  briers  among, 

And  in  the  midst  the  troopers  led 
A  shackled  knight  along. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  THREAT  OF  IN- 
VASION  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1804. 

Tpie  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 
It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark 
oak-tree  ; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain 
deer. 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby  ; 
The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting 

storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her 

form. 
For  thewaves  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 
There  i5  a  voice  among  the  trees 

That  mingles  with  the  groaningoak— 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 
And  the  lake- waves  dashing  against 
the  rock  ; — 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood,' 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
As  the  bard  of  (ilenmore  through  the 

forest  past. 
"  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 

Minstrels  and  'bards  of  other  days  ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 
And    the   midnight    meteors   dimly 
blaze  : 
The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  v^ild  wood- 
land ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for 

dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 


j      *The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a 
I  spirit  called  LhamdeMrc,  or  Red-hand. 
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*'•  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were 
strung, 
^^^hcn  Lochlin  plow'd  her  billowy  way, 
A  nd  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 
Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food, 
All,  by  your  harpings,  doom'd  to  die 
On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.* 

"  Mute  are  ye  all  ?    No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by  ; 
Nor  through  the  pines,  with   whistling 
change 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  ? 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne'er  were  mute, 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

*'  O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 
By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  : — 
From  Coilgach,t  first  who  roll'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
\\  ho  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

"  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come!" — 
The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake — 

Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears, 
Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 
"  When  targets  clash'd,  and  bugles  rung, 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were 

finiig, 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  !" 


*  Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  Scot- 
land received  two  bloody  defeats. 

t  The  Galgacus  of  Tacitus. 


HELVELLYN. 

1805. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman 
of  talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain 
Melvellvn.  His  remains  were  not  discovered 
till  three  months  afterwards,  when  they  were 
found  guarded  by  a  faithful  terrier-bitch,  his 
constant  attendant  during  frequent  solitary 
rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland. 

I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 

Helvellyn, 
Lakes    and     mountains    beneath    me 

gleam'd  misty  and  wide  ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle 

was  yelling. 
And  starting  around   me  the  echoes 

replied. 
On   the  right,  Striden-edge    round   the 

Red-tarn  was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  de- 
fending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was 

ascending, 
When  I  mark'dthe  sad  spot  where  the 

wanderer  had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown 

mountain-heather, 
Where    the    Pilgrim   of    Nature  lay 

stretch'd  in  decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd 

to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain  Avinds  wasted  the 

tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  ex- 
tended. 
For,  faithftil  in  death,  his  mute  favourite 

attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master 

defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven 

away. 

How   long    didst   thou    think   that   his 
silence  was  slumber .' 
\\'hen   the  wind  waved  his  garment, 
how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
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How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks 
didst  thou  number, 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  fiiend  of 
thy  heart  ? 

And,  oh  I  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem 
read  o'er  him — 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  fiiend  to  de- 
plore him. 

And  thou,  httle  guardian,  alone  stretch'd 
before  him — 
Unhonour'd    the    Pilgrim    from    life 
should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant 

has  yielded, 
The   tapestry  waves  dark    round   the 

dim-lighted  hall ; 
VVith  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is 

shielded. 
Ana  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied 

pall : 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight, 

the  torches  are  gleaming  ; 
In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  banners 

are  beaming, 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is 

streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should 

fall. 

But    meetcr   for   thee,    gentle  lover    of 

nature, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek 

mountain  Iamb, 
When,   wilder'd,    he   drops   fi-om   some 

cliff  huge  in  stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of 

his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  tliis  de- 
sert lake  lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover 

flying,  _ 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness 

thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Gatche- 

dicam. 


THE  DYING  BARD. 

1806. 

Air — Daffydz  Gangwcn. 

The  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on 
his  death-bed,  demanded  his  harp,  and  played 
the  air  to  which  these  verses  are  adapted  ;  re- 
questing that  it  might  be  performed  at  his 
funeral. 


DiN'AS  Emlinn,  lament ;  for  the  moment 

is  nigh, 
^^'hen  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes 

shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall 

rave, 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild 

dashing  wave. 


In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of 

shade 
Unhonour'd    shall    flourish,    unhono"i-'d 

shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the 

tongue, 
That  view'd  them   with   rapture,   with 

rapture  that  sung. 


Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march  in 
their  pride. 

And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Pres- 
tatyn's side ; 

But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to 
their  name  ? 

And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes, 
their  fame  ? 


And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn!  thy  daughters  so' 
fair. 

Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave 
the  dark  hair  ; 

What   tuneful   enthusiast   shall  worship 
their  eye. 

When  half  of  their  charms  with    Cad- 
wallon shall  die? 
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Then  adieu,  silver   Tcivj  I     I    quit   thy 

loved  scene, 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  tiie  bards  who 

have  been  ; 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin 

the  Old, 
And  sageTaliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 


And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  still  green  be 
thy  shades, 

UnconcjuerYl  thy  warriors,  and  match- 
less thy  maids ! 

And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my 
weakness  can  tell, 

Farewell,  my  loved  Harp,  my  last  treasure, 
farewell ! 


THE  NORMAN  HORSE-SHOE, 

1806. 
Air — Th:\Var-SongofthcMcn  cfGlamor^atu 

The  Welsh,  inhabitina;  a  mountainous 
country,  and  possessing  only  an  inferior  breed 
of  horses,  were  usually  unable  to  encounter 
the  shock  of  the  Anglo-Norman  cavalry. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  were  successful 
in  repelling  the  invaders;  and  the  iollovving 
verses  ate  supposed  to  celebrate  a  defeat  of 
C1..ARE,  Earl  of  Striguil  and  Pembroke,  and  of 
Nev  1 1.1  E,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords-Marchers 
of  Monmouthshire.  Kymny  is  a  stream  which 
divides  t'r.c  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Gla- 
morgan :  Cacrphili,  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its  banks,  dignified  by 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  casde. 


Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds, 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil, 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel, 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground  ! 


From  Chepstow's  towers,  crc  dawn  of 

morn, 
\Vas  heard  afar  the  bugle  horn  ; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore  their  banners  broad  should 

gleam. 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream; 
They  vow'd,  Caerphilis  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spurning  heel. 

III. 

And  sooth  they  swore — the  sim  arose, 
And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  glows! 
For  Clare's  reci  banner,  floating  wide, 
Roll'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide ! 
And   sooth   they   vow'd — the   trampled 

green 
Show'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge   had 

been  : 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood ! 


Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil, 
That  ann'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


O 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

1806. 
^  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of 

Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved 
the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow. 
Sorely  sigh'ci  to  the  breezes,  and  wept 
to  the  flood. 
"  O   saints !   from  the  mansions  of  bliss 
lowly  bending  ; 
Sweet  Virgin  !  who   hearest   the  sup-, 
pliant's  cry, 
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Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  as- 
cending-, 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die!" 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of 
the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the 
breezes  they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the 
conflict's  dread  rattle, 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came 
loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so 
dreary  ; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so 
^^'eary, 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his 
mien. 

"  O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies 
are  flying ! 
O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian 
is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry 
is  lying, 
And  fast   through  the  woodland  ap- 
proaches tne  toe." 
Scarcecould  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 
And  scarcecould   she  hear  them,  be- 
numb'd  with  despair : 
And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  lake 
of  Toro, 
For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair. 
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THE  PALMER. 
1806. 

*'  O  OPEN'  the  door,  some  pity  to  show. 
Keen  blows  the  northern  wind  ! 

The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow, 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

"  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate. 
From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 

Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched  state 
Might  claim  compassion  here. 

*'  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 
I  wander  for  my  sin  ; 


O  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  ! 
A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  ! 

"  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  fi-om  o'er  the  sea;— 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

"  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  fonn, 

The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

"  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er, 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

"  The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard, 

At  which  I  knock  in  vain  ; 
The  owners  h^-art  is  closer  barr'd, 

\\'ho  hears  me  thus  complain. 

"  Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant, 

\Yhen  old  and  fi-ail  you  be. 
You  never  may  the  shelter  want, 

That's  now  denied  to  me." 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  waiTn, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain  ; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm, 
He'll  hear  that  voice  again  : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dank, 
Moi-n  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank, 
The  Palmer  welter'd  there. 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

1806. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  tliat, 
when  Neidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual 
passion  subsisted  between  a  daughter  ot  that 
noble  family,  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Tushielaw,  m  Ettrick  forest.  As  the  alli- 
ance was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents, 
the  young  man  went  abroad.  During  his 
absence,  the  lady  fell  into  a  consump- 
tion; and  at  length,   as  the  only  means  of 
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saving  her  life,  her  father  consented  that  her' 
lover  should  be  recalled.     On  the  day  when  j 
he  was  cxi)ected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on  ; 
the  road  to  'I'ushiclaw,  the  young  lady,  though 
much  exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried 
to  tile  balcony  of  a  house  in  Peebles,  belong-  | 
ing  to  the  family,  that  she  might  see  him  as 
he   rode  past.      Her   anxiety   and    eagerness 
gave   such   force  to  her  organs,  that  she    is 
said  to  have  distinguished  his  horse's  footsteps 
at  an    incredible    distance.     But   Tushielaw, 
unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance, 
and    not   expecting  to   see  her  in  that  place, 
rode  on    without    recognising  her,    or   even 
slackenmg  his  pace.     The  lady  was  unable  to 
support  the  shock;  and,  after  a  short  struggle, 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants.     There  is 
an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale  in 
Count  Hamilton's  "  Fleur  d'Epine." 

O  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing  ; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  fiorn  mourning. 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower, 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay 'd  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

You  saw  the  taper  shining  ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying  ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew. 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear. 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding  ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenn'd, 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend, 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — a  heedless  gaze, 
As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing  ; 

Ht'r  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 
Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 


The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 
Returns  each  whisper  spoken, 

Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 
Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

1806. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you 
lefr  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon 
wide  sea  ; 
O  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it. 
And  bannd  it  for  parting  my  Willie 
and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  follow'd  thy 
fortune, 
Oft   fought   the  squadrons  of  France 
and  of  Spain  ; 
Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at 
parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  ana  the  winds 
they  were  wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  teai'  in  my  ee, 
And  thought  o'  the  barkvvhen';  my  Willie 
was  sailing, 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a' 
blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her 
mooring, 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at 
hame. 
Music   to   me  were  the  wildest  winds' 
roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the 
dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the 
guns  they  did  rattle. 
And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great 
victory. 
In  secret  1  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 
And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort 
to  me. 
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But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly 
listen, 
Of  each   bold   adventure,   and    every 
brave  scar ; 
And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een 
they  may  glisten  ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the 
war- 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  dis- 
tance 'tween  lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the 
heart  thro'  the  ee  ; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove 
rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs 
like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ? — I  pined 
and  I  ponder'd 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird 
on  the  tree — 
Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae 
wander'd, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  con- 
stant to  me. 

Welcome  from   sweeping  o'er   sea  and 
through  channel. 
Hardships   and    danger   despising   for 
fame. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal, 
Welcome,   my   wanderer,   to    Jeanie 
and  hame ! 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 

Has   humbled   the  pride  of    France, 

Holland,  and  Spain ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more 

shalt  thou  leave  me, 

I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


HUNTING  SONG.* 

1 80S. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 


*  Published  in  the  continuation  of  Sfrutt's 
curious  romance  called    "  Queenhoo    Hall," 


All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear ! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming : 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away ; 
\\^e  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk, 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk : 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


EPITAPH, 

Designed  firr  a  monument  in  Lichfield. 
Cathedral,  at  the  LuriaL-place  of  (he  fam\hj 
of  Miss  Seward. 

Amid  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts 

show'd 
The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life 

he  trod. 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier, 
And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are 

near; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it 

rise, 
Memorl.il  of  domestic  charities. 
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Still  woultlst  thou  know  wliy  o'er  the  i  The  infant  group,  that  hush'd  their  sports 

marble  spread,  the  while, 

In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her   And  the  dear  maid  who  listen 'd  with  a 

head ;  smile. 

Why  on  her  branches  silent  and  unstrung,   The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung;  brain, 

"What  poet'svoiceissmother'd  here  in  dust,    Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 
Till  waked  to  jom  the  chorus   of  the 

just, {      Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd 


Lo !  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Honour'd,  beloved,  and  mourn 'd,  here 

Skwaud  lies ! 
Her  worth,   her  warmth   of  heart,  let 

friendship  say, — 
Go  seek  her  genius  ni  her  living  lay. 


PROLOGUE 
TO  MISS  baillie's  play  of  the 

FAMILY   LEGEND. 

1809. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hearexpiring  Summer's  sigh, 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail 

and  die ; 
'Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear; 
Butfarmore  sadly  sweet, on  foreign  strand, 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  native  land, 
Link'd  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Calcdon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy 

son. 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil, 
Or  till  Acadia's  winter-fetter'd  soil. 
He    hears    with    throbbing    heart    and 

moisten'd  eyes. 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise  ! 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell. 
The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's 

swell ; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats 

the  plain. 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain  ; 
The  cot,    beneath    whose   simple   porch 

were  told, 
By  grey-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 


confined. 

And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  ' 
Oh  no  !     For  She,  within  whose  mighty 

page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and 

rage, 
Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shalljudge — whoe'er  has  raised 

the  sail 
By   .Mull's  dark  coast,   has   heard   this 

evening's  talc. 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate'er  to- 
night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe 

and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


THE  POACHER. 

Jl'ritle^i  in  tmilnhim  of  CraH-e,  and  piib» 
Ifilird  in  the  Edin/'iirgh  Annual  llrgistpr  oj 
1809. 

\V  ELCOME,  grave  Stranger,  to  our  green 

retreats, 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom 

meets ! 
Thrice  welcome.  Sage,  whose  philosophic 

plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man ! 
Generous  as  he,  \\ho  now  for  fi-eedom 

bawls. 
Now  gives   full   value  for    true   Indian 

shawls : 
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O'er  court,  o'er  customhouse,  his  shoe 

who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies 

kings! 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds   laws   as   mouse-traps   baited  for 

mankind ; 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the 

cheese ; 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead 

of  awe, 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the 

pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the 

swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have 

broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild. 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-born 

child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grief,  fair 

London's  race 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter 

chase, 
And  long'd  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as 

when 
Pour'd  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train, 
"When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  com- 
bined. 
And    scarce    the    field-pieces  were  left 

behind  ! 
A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart 

dismay 'd. 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade ; 
La  Douce  Humanitt  approved  the  sport. 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the 

hurt ; 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 
And  Seine  re-echo"d  Fit'i;  la  Libert e  I 
But  mad  Citoyen,  meek  Monsieur  again, 
With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his 

chain. 
Then,  since   such  scenes  to  France  no 

more  are  known, 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own  ! 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  capse 
Of  silvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 


Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud 

oak  o'ertops 
^^'  ide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land, 
Where   stunted    heath   is   patch'd   with 

ruddy  sand  ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen, 
Or  straggling   hollies  spread  a  brighter 

green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and 

steep. 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends   yon 

dingle  deep : 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step   slow  and  wary  o'er  that   swampy 

stream, 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering 

steam, 
^^'e  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hcvel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the  poor  ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke 

receives. 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering 

leaves ; 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say, 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day, 
(^Though    placed   where   still    the  Con- 
queror's bests  o'erawe. 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of 

law,) 
The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon. 
To  tenant  dwelling,  fi-amed  as  slight  and 

soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native 

frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barr'd  La- 
brador.* 

Approach,  and  through  the  unlatliced 
window  peep — 

Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 

Sunk 'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 

Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils 
are  done. 

Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  des- 
perate hand. 

Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand  ; 

•  The  New  Forest  is  now  disforested,  and 
its  laws,  Sec,  become  a  tiling  of  the  past. 
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While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and 

the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards, 
And  the  hlch'd  lead  the  church's  roof 

afl'ords — 
(Hence  shall   the   rector's  congregation 

fret. 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are 

wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net 

are  there, 
Doe-hides,   and    pheasant    plumes,   and 

skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  from  chase  or  warren 

won, 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,*  run  w^hen 

moon  was  none ; 
A  nd  late-snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch 

apart. 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening 

cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his 

rest : 
What  scenes  perturb'd  are  acting  in  his 

breast ! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with 

pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain  ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  effort 

draws, 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a 

pause. 
Beyond  the   loose  and  sable   neckcloth 

stretch'd. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsion 

twitch'd, 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance 

loth. 
Sounds    of    dire     import — watchword, 

threat,  and  oath. 
Though,  stupified  by  toil,  and  drugg'd 

with  gin. 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 

•    A  cant  term  for  smuggled  spirits. 


Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless 
trade. 

Now  m  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dis- 
may'd. — 

*'  ^^'as  that  wild  start  of  terror  and 

despair. 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder'd 

air, 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd  hare? 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrowsarch. 
For   grouse  or   partridge  massacred  in 

March  ?" — 

No,   scoffer,   no !    Attend,  and   mark 

with  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law ! 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar: 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride, 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force 

the  barrier  wide. 

That  ruffian,   whom  tme  men  avoid 

and  dread, 
\\^hom  bi-uiiers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call 

Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward.  Ivlansell  once  ; — the  lightest 

heart 
That  ever  play'd  on  holiday  his  part! 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he 

came. 
And  liveliect  on  the  chords  the  bow  did 

glance. 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led 

the  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and 

strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 
"  'Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon 

be  o'er. 
Himself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty 

years  before." 

But   he  whose  humours   spurn  law's 
awful  yoke, 

I  Must  herd  with  those  by  whom   law's 
bonds  are  broke= 
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The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies  j  Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was 
""'        '  .  ,      ..  their  strife, 

O'erpower'd  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew 

his  knife ! 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the 

fell— 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell ! 


The   clown,   who  robs  the  warren,    or 

excise. 
With  sterner  felons  train 'd  to  act  more 

dread, 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow 

bled. 
Then, — as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions 

pass, 
Leavening  and   festering   the    coiTiipted 

mass, — 
Guilt  leagues   with  guilt,   while  mutual 

motives  draw. 
Their  hope    impunity,    their    fear    the 

law ; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous 

the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game. 
Flesh   the  young  culprit,  and   example 

leads 
To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades 
along. 

And  oft  the  owl  renew 'd  her  dismal  song; 

Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the 
wound. 

Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  mid- 
night round. 

\\nien  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blight- 
ing look. 

From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant 
brook 

The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges 
shook  ! 

The  waning  moon,  with  storm-presaging 
gleam. 

Now  gave  and  now  \\'ithheld  her  doubtfiil 
beam  ; 

The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung 
them  high. 

Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled 
sky — 

Twas  then,  that,  couch 'd  amid  the  brush- 
wood sere, 

f  n  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  watch'd 
the  deer: 

The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot — 

The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought 
the  spot. 


SONG. 

Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified 
air, 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is 
flown, 
Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger 
repair. 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine 
own. 

Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe 
with  the  vine. 
Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl'd, 
'Tis  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the 
wine, 
W^hose  life-blood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion'd  as 
light  as  a  fay's. 
Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round. 
And  thy  glance,   that  was  bright  as  a 
falcon's  at  gaze. 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  after  absence  tn  meet  me  again, 
Thy  steps  still  with  c*Jtasy  move ; 

Enough,   that  those  dear  sober  glances 
retain 
For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


THE  BOLD  DRAGOON; 

OR,    THE    PLAIN    OF    BADAJOS. 
1812. 

'TwAS  a  Marechal  of  France,  and  he  fain 

would  honour  gain, 
And  he  long'd  to  take  a  passing  glance  at 

Portugal  from  Spain ; 
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With  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay, 
And  boasted  corps  d'anniJe — 
O  he  foar'd  not  our  tlragoons,  with  their 
long  swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &:c. 

To  Campo  Mayor  come,  he  had  quietly 

sat  down, 
Just  a  fi-icassee  to  pick,  while  his  soldiers 
sack'd  the  town, 
When,    'twas   peste!    morbleu  I    mon 

General, 
Hear  the  English  bugle-call ! 
And  behold  the  light  dragoons,  with  their 
long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  falderal,  &c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery 

and  all, 
And,  as  the  devil  leaves  a  house,  they 
tumbled  througli  the  wall ; 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door, 
But,  best  foot  set  before — 
O  they  ran  from  our  dragoons,  with  their 
long  swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  Sec. 

Those  valiant  men  of  France  they  had 

scarcely  fled  a  mile. 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous'd  at  once 
the  British  rank  and  tile ; 
For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway,  then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten, 
But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with 
their  long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  6cc. 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made 

three  thousand  reel. 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak, 
their  swords  of  Sheffield  steel. 
Their  horses  were  in  Yorkshire  bred. 
And  Beresford  them  led  ; 
.So  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  with  their 
long  swords,  boUUy  riding, 
AVhack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Wellington,  to 

Beresford,  to  Long, 
And  a  single  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I 

close  my  song: 


The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  sen-e  his  men  with  wings, 
\\'hen  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with 
their  long  swords,  boldly  riding, 
\\'hack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
GLENCOE. 

1814. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  in 
action  of  unexampled  barburiry  disgraceil  the 
government  of  King  William  III.  in  Scotlind. 
In  the  August  preceduig,  a  proclamation 
had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to 
such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  December;  and  the  chiefs  of  such 
tribes  as  had  been  in  arms  for  James,  soon 
after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation. 
But  Macdonaid  of  Glencoe  was  ))revcnted  by 
accident,  rather  than  by  design,  from  tender- 
ing his  submission  within  the  limited  time. 
In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel 
Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort- 
William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  government;  and  the  latter  having  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, sheriff' of  the  county  of  Argvle,  directed 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to 
make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner  before 
that  magistrate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary 
lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains, 
the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  a  decj)  snow. 
So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonaid  t!)  take  the 
oaths  before  the  limited  time  should  expire, 
that,  though  the  road  lay  within  haU  a  mile 
of  his  own  house,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his 
family,  and,  after  various  obstructions,  arrived 
at  Inverary.  The  time  had  elapsed,  and  the 
sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submission  ; 
but  Macdonaid  ])ievailed  by  his  importuni- 
ties, and  even  tears,  in  inducing  that  function- 
ary to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  this 
time  Sir  John  Dairymple,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  William  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  ad- 
vantage of  Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the 
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oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and  procured 
from  the  king  a  warrant  of  militarv^  execution 
against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan.  This 
was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the  Glencoe  men 
had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  govern- 
ment in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  clans, 
Macdonald  himself  had  exposed.  The  King 
was  accordingly  persuaded  that  Glencoe  was 
fhe  mam  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate 
chief's  submission  having  been  concealed,  the 
tanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military 
fxecution  against  his  c'.an  were  in  consequence 
obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and 
fountersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand,  and 
the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  com- 
manded in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their 
oiders  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyle's  regiment,  and 
two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Glencoe  on  the  first  of  February  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell,  being 
uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  father  with  all  manner  of 
friendship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were 
lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his 
tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertain- 
ment. Till  the  13th  of  the  month  the  troops 
lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiarity 
with  the  people;  and  on  the  very  night  of 
the  massacre  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at 
cards  in  Macdonald's  house.  In  the  night, 
Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  jiarty  of  soldiers, 
called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and 
was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  while 
)n  the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was 
shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two  bullets. 
His  wife  had  already  dressed ;  but  she  was 
stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the 
rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The 
slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither 
age  nor  mfirmity  was  spared.  Some  women, 
m  defending  their  children,  were  killed  ;  boys 
miploring  mercy  were  shot  dead  by  officers 
on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place 
nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves 
at  table,  were  butchercl  by  the  sokliers. 
In  Inverriggon,  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers, 
and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Nearly 
forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops  ; 
and  several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished 
by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 


Those  who  escaped  owed  their  li\es  to  a 
tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ha- 
milton, who  had  received  the  charge  of  the 
execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the 
passes  from  the  valley  ot  Glencoe ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  un- 
fortunate clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the 
valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and  carried 
away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers." — Article 
"  BuiT  AiSj"Enci/c.Britannica — XewEdiiiun. 

"  O  TELL  me,  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe, 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody  ? 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly, 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by. 
Or  to  the  eagle,  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy?" — 

"  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — i 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest, 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  tho-e  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain  grey, 
Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from  day, 

Could  screen  from  treach'rous  cruelty. 

"  Their  flag  was  furl'd,  and  mute  their 

drum. 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 

In  guise  of  hospitality. 
His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied, 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
The  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside. 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

"  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 
And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that 

hand, 
At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  the  brand. 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearfiil  blazonry. 
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'•'  Then  woman's  shriek  was  heard  in  vain, 

JVor  infancy's  unpitied  plain, 

More  than  the  warrior's  ^roan,  could  gain 

Respite  fi-oin  ruthless  butchery  ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill, 
The  snows  that  night  that  cloked  the  hill, 
Tliough  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southern  clemency. 

"  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been 

gone, 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone, 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Tneir  grey-hair'd  master's  misery. 
W^cre  each  grey  hair  a  minstrel  string, 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling. 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 

'Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery  !'  " 


FOR  A'  THAT  AN'  A'  THAT. 

A  XEW  SONG   TO  AX  OLD  TUNE. 
1S14. 

Though   right   be    aft    put   down   by 
strength. 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that, 
The  true  and  leilfu'  cause  at  length 

Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a'  that, 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  that. 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right, 

Is  queen  again  for  a'  that ! 

We'll  twine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 

With  England's  Rose,  and  a'  that, 
The  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot, 

For  Wellington  made  braw  that. 
The  Thistle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude. 

Yet  faith  we'll  no  misca'  that, 
She  shelter 'd  in  her  solitude 

The  Fleur-de-lis,  for  a'  that. 

The  Austrian  Vine,  the  Prussian  Pine 

(For  Blucher's  sake,  hurra  that,) 
The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join, 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a'  that. 
Stout  Russia's  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 

Around  our  wreath  we'll  draw  that. 
And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind, 

Shall  have  it  for  his  cra-vat ! 


Or,  if  to  choke  sae  puir  a  sot. 

Your  pity  scorn  to  thraw  that. 
The  Devil's  elbow  be  his  lot. 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that. 
In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  might. 

In  spite  of  brags,  an'  a'  that. 
The  lads  that  battled  for  the  right. 

Have  won  the  day,  an'  a'  that ! 

There's  ae  bit  spot  I  had  forgot, 

America  they  ca'  that ! 
A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that : 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 

Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that, 
And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croun, 

There  's  kames  in  hand  to  claw  that ! 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea, 
Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that. 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear-  the  grie, 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that ! 


SONG, 

for  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  pitt  club  of  scotland. 

1814. 

O,   DREAD    was    the   time,   and    more 
dreadful  the  omen, 
When    the    brave    on    Marengo  lay 
slaughter 'd  in  vain. 
And    beholding    broad    Europe    bow'd 
down  by  her  foemen, 
Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of 
her  reign  ! 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Eiu-ope  could  bend 
his  brave  spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of 
shame ; 
O,  then   in  her  triumph  remember   his 
merit, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to 
his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's  head,  while  he 
traces  the  furrow. 
The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle 
with  rairu 
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He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow 
it  in  sorrow, 
h  nd  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has  sow'd  it 
in  vain ; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap  in 
theii  gladness. 
But  the  blithe  harvest- home  shall  re- 
member his  claim  ; 
And  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soften'd 
with  sadness, 
While  they   hallow  the    goblet  that 
flows  to  his  name- 
Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was 
expended, 
In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by 
his  care, 
Thougli  he  died  ere  one  ray  o'er  the 
nations  ascended. 
To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt 
and  despair ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's 
December, 
The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o'er- 
came, 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain 
remember, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that   flows  to 
his  name. 

Nor  forget  His  grey  head,  who,  all  dark 
\\\  affliction. 
Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to  paternal 
affection, 
The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his 
Son; 
By  his  firmness  unmoved  in  success  and 
disaster, 
By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember 
his  claim ! 
With  cur  tribute  to  PiTT  join  the  praise 
cf  his  Master, 
Though   a  t«ar  stain  the  goblet  that 
flows  to  his  name. 

Yet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change 
the  sad  measure, 
The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude 
paid, 


To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote 
the  bright  treasure, 
The  wisdom  that  plann'd,  and  the  zeal 
that  obey'd. 
Fill  Wellixgton's  cup  till  it  beam  like 
his  glory. 
Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhousie 
and  Gr.«me  ; 
A    thousand  years    hence    hearts    shall 
bound  at  their  story. 
And   hallow  the    goblet    that    flows 
to  their  fame. 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED   TO    RAXALD   MACDOXALD, 
ESQ.,  OF  STAFFA. 

1814. 

Staffa,  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Ranald  ! 
Staffa  !  king  of  all  kind  fellows ! 
Well  befall  thy  hills  and  valleys, 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows — 
Cliffs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder  ; 
Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  covers, 
Where  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers. 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever  ! 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  thee ! 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Staffa 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Staffa  ! 


HEALTH  TO  LORD  MELVILLE. 

Sung  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  his  acquittal  after  his  trial  in  1S06. 

Since  here  we  are  set  in  array  round 
the  table, 
Five  hundred  good  fellows  well  met 
in  a  hall, 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  I  '11  sing 
as  I  'm  able 
How  innocence  triumph'd  and  pride 
got  a  fall, 
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But  push  round  the  claret — 
Come,  stewards,  don't  spare  it — 
With  rapture  you'll  drink  to  the  toast 
that  I  give  : 
Here,  boys, 
Off  with  it  merrily — 
Melville  for  ever,  and  long  may  he 
live  ! 

What  were   the   Whigs   doing,  when 
boldly  pursuing, 
Pitt  banish'd  Rebellion,  gave  Trea- 
son a  string? 
Why,  they  swore  on  their  honour,  for 
Arthur  O'Connor, 
And     fought     hard     for    Despard 
against  country  and  king. 
Well,  then,  we  knew,  boys, 
PiTT'  and  Melville  were  true 
boys, 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the 
friends  of  Reform. 
Ah,  woe  ! 

Weep  to  his  memory ; 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weather'd  the 
storm  ! 

And  pray,  don't   you  mind  when  the 
Blues  were  first  raising, 
And   we   scarcely   could    think  the 
house  safe  o'er  our  heads  ? 
When  villains  and  coxcombs,  French 
politics  praising. 
Drove  peace   from   our  tables  and 
sleep  from  our  beds  ? 

Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder. 
When,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp'd   forth  our  old    Statesmen  ex- 
ample to  give. 

Come,  boys,  never  fear, 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier — 
Here's  to  old  Harry,  and  long  may 
he  live  ! 

They  would  turn  us  adrift ;  though  rely, 
sir,  upon  it — 
Our  own  faithful  chronicles  warrant 
us  that 
The  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny 
blue  bonnet 
Have  oft  gone  as  far  as  the  regular's 
hat. 


We  laugh  at  their  taunting, 
For  all  we  are  wanting 

Is  licence  our  life  for  our  country  to  give. 
Off  with  it  merrily, 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 

Each  loyal  Volunteer,  long  may  he  live  ! 

'Tis  not  us  alone,  boys — the  Army  and 
Navy 
Have   each    got   a   slap  'mid   their 
politic  pranks  ; 
CORNWALLIS    cashier'd,    that  watch'd 
winters  to  save  ye, 
And  the  Cape  called  a  bauble  un^ 
worthy  of  thanks. 

But  vain  is  their  taunt. 
No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valour 
can  give  : 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Sir   David  and   Popham,  and  long 
may  they  live  ! 

And    then  our  revenue — Lord   knows 
how  they  view'd  it, 
While  each  petty  statesman  talk'd 
lofty  and  big ; 
But  the  beer  tax  was  weak,  as  if  W^hit- 
bread  had  brew'd  it, 
And  the  pig- iron  duty  a  shame  to  a 

In  vain  is  their  vaunting, 
Too  surely  there 's  wanting, 
W^hat  judgment,  experience, and  steadi- 
ness give  : 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  about  merrily, — 
Health  to  sage  Melville,  and  long 
may  he  live  ! 

Our  King,  too  — our  Princess — I  dare 
not  say  more,  sir, — 
May  Providence  watch    them  with 
mercy  and  might  ! 
While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that 
can  wag  a  claymore,  sir, 
They  shall  ne'er  want  a  friend   to 
stand  up  for  the  right. 
I  Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not, — 

i  For  my  part,  I  '11  spare  not 
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To  beauty  afflicted  a  tribute  to  give  : 

Fill  it  up  steadily, 

Drink  it  off  readily — 
Here 's  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may 
she  live  ! 

And  since  we  must  not  set  Auld  Reekie 
in  glory, 
And  make  her  brown  visage  as  light 
as  her  heart  ; 
Till  each  man  illumine  his  own  upper 
story, 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force 
us  to  part. 
In  Grenville  and  Spencer, 
And  some  few  good  men,  sir. 
High  talents  we  honour,  slight  differ- 
ence forgive  ; 
But  the  Brewer  we  '11  hoax, 
Tallyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Melville  for  ever,  as  long 
as  we  live  ! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  APPEAL* 

SPOKEN     BY    MRS.     HENRY    SIDDONS, 
FEB.  16,  1818. 

A  CAT  of  yore  (or  else  old  yEsop  lied) 

Was  changed  into  a  fair  and  blooming 
bride. 

But  spied  a  mouse  upon  her  marriage- 
day. 

Forgot  her  spouse,  and  seized  upon  her 
prey  ; 

Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as 
you  saw, 

Threw  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon 
papa. 

His  neck  from  Hymen's  mystic  knot 
made  loose, 

He  twisted  round  my  sire's  the  literal 
noose. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic  labour 

Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  next- 
door  neighbour. 


*  The  Appeal,  a  Tragedy,  by  John  Gait,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
and  other  novels,  was  played  for  four  nights  at 
ihis  time  in  Edinburgh, 


Yes,  times  are  changed  ;  for,  in  your 

fathers'  age, 
The  lawj'ers  were  the  patrons  of  the 

stage  ; 
However  high  advanced  by  future  fate. 
There  stands  the  bench  [points  to  the 

Pit)  that  first  received  their  weight. 
The  future  legal  sage,  't  was  ours  to  see. 
Doom   though    unwigg'd,   and    plead 

without  a  fee. 

But  now,  astounding  each  poor  mimic 

elf, 
Instead  of  lawyers  comes  thelaw  herself; 
Tremendous  neighbour,  on  our  right  she 

dwells, 
Builds  high  her  towers  and  excavates 

her  cells  ; 
While  on  the  left  she  agitates  the  town 
With  the  tempestuous  question,  Up  or 

down  ? 
'Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  thus  stand 

we. 
Law's  final  end,  and  law's  uncertainty. 
But,  soft!  who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope 

must  flatter, 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting 

matter. 
Then — just   farewell !     We  wait  with 

serious  awe 
Till  your  applause  or  censure  gives  the 

law. 
Trusting  our  humble  efforts  may  assure 

ye, 

We  hold  you  Court  and  Counsel,  Judge 
and  Jury. 

EPILOGUE. 

1824. 

The  sages — for  authority,  pray  look 
Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-book — ■ 
The  sages  to  disparage  woman's  power, 
Say  beauty  is  a  fair  but  fading  flower ; — • 
I  cannot  tell — I  've  small  philosophy — 
Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die. 
But,  like  the  violet,  when  decay'd  in 

bloom, 
Survives  through  many  a  year  in  ricli 

perfume, 
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Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages 

gone, 
A.  third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  filled 

the  throne. 
Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one 

sunny  day, 
'Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fother- 

ingay  : 
But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and 

blood  you  boast, 
Shall  sympathy  with  Mary's  woes  be 

lost? 
O'er  Mary's  mem'ry  the  learned  quarrel, 
By  Mary's  grave  the  poet  plants  his 

laurel, 
Time's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her 

name 
The  constant   burden  of  his  falt'ring 

theme  ; 
In  each  old  hall  his  grey-hair'd  heralds 

tell 
Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 
And  show — my  fingers   tingle  at   the 

thought — 
The  loads  of  tapestry  which  that  pool 

Queen  wrought. 
Invain  did  Fate  bestow  a  double  dower 
Of  ev'ry  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and  pow'r, 
Of  ev'ry  ill  on  beauty  that  attends  — 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  false 

friends. 
Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely 

curst, 
They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse,  and 

worst. 
In  spite  ot  errors — I  dare  not  say  more. 
For  Duncan  Targe  lays  hand  on  his 

claymore. 
In  spite  of  all,  however  humours  vary, 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 
That  unto  Scottish  bosoms  all  and  some 
Is  found  the  genuine  open  scsamuni ! 
In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel. 
It  charms  alike  the  castle  and  the  hovel. 
Even  you — forgive  me — who,  demure 

and  shy, 
Gorge  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fly. 
Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived  in 

vain. 


SONG. 

Joy  to  the  victors  !    the  sons  of  old 
Aspen  !  [scar  ! 

Joy  to  the   race  of  the  battle    and 
Glory's    proud    garland    triumphantly 
grasping  ;  [war. 

Generous  in  peace,  and  victorious  in 
Honour  acquiring. 
Valour  inspiring. 
Bursting,  resistless,  through  foemen 
they  go  : 
War-axes  wielding. 
Broken  ranks  yielding, 
Till  from  the  battle  proud  Roderic 
retiring,  [foe. 

Yields  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of 
Aspen  !  [bold  day  ! 

Joy  to  the  heroes   that   gained  the 
Health  to  our  wounded,  in  agony  gasp- 
ing ;  [fray ! 
Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the 
Boldly  this  morning, 
Roderic's  power  scorning. 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades 
did  they  wield  : 
Joy  blest  them  dying. 
As  Maltingen  flying. 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest 
adorning. 
Their  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried 
on  the  field  ! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion 
of  Aspen,  [away  ; 

Bend   we,   gay   victors,   triumphant 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant 
youth  clasping, 
Shall  wipe   from    his  forehead   the 
stains  of  the  fray. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens 
appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warming. 
Songs  the  night  charming, 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet 
gay  dancing  ; 
Love,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  even- 
ing shall  cheer  ' 
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Songs  anir  faults  front  Maberlcn. 

"On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  com- 
mission as  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Colonel  Gardmer's  regiment,  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Pembroke,  picked  up  about  Edward's  room 
some  fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which  he 
appeared  to  have  composed  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by 
this  sudden  page  being  turned  up  to  him  in 
thi  book  of  life." — IVaverley,  Chap.  v. 

Late,  when  the  autumn  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell, 
The  lake  return"d,  in  chasten'd  gleam, 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool. 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower, 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secure  ft'om  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake  ! 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak, 
And  donn'd  at  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle  cry, 
Invests  him  with  his  panoply: 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  press'd, 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  furrow'd  brow  and  blacken'd  cheek, 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirl'd, 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world; 
And,  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 

Yet,  with  a  stern  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  spirit-stirring  change. 
As  warr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood, 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood, 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound, 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound, 
AVhile,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  mourn'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  more. 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth, 


Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  awav,  / 

Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay, 

As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  ft-ail, 

A-i  that  which  lied  the  autumn  gale —    J; 

For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 

Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by, 

\^' hile  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 

Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms  ! 

DAVIE  GELLATLEY'S  SONGS. 

"  He  (Daft  Davie  Gellatley)  sung  with 
great  earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste, 
a  fragment  of  an  old  Scotch  ditty  :" 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowers? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love, 

Unless  you  tin"n  again  ;  -■ 

As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men. 

The  Knight's  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind  ;  ~-^ 

The  Lady's  to  greenwood  ., 

Her  garland  to  bind.  '. 

The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen  ; 

Has  moss  on  the  floor,  ' 

That  the  step  of  Lord  \Villiam  -j 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

Chap.  ix. 

"The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard 
in  the  court,  and  Davie  Gellatley's  voice  sing- 
ing to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds." 

Hie  away,  hie  away, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 
\Ahere  the  foimtains  glisten  sheenest, 
A\'here  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
\\^here  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it,    - 
"\Vhere  the  fairy  latest  trips  it : 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

Chap.  xii. 
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Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and 
more  fast ; 
Heard  ye  jo  merry  the  little  bird  sing  ? 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last, 
yind  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under  his 
wing. 

The  young  man's  wrath  isliice  light  straw 
on  firei 
Heard  ye  so  merry  the  httle  bird  sing  ? 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire, 
And  the  throitle-cock's  head  ts  under  his 
civing. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening 
board  ; 
Heard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing? 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning 
the  sword, 
And  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under  his 
wifig-  Chap.  XIV. 

ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHAIR. 

0\  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune  ye 

to  rest, 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  bless'd  ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead, 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag 

will  ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her 

side. 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd  in 

the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sate  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair: 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and  high 
\^'as  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance 
of  her  eye. 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold, 
AV  hen  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight 

wold. 
When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode 

the  night. 


He  that  dare  sit  on  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
Wher  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled 

air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  witli  King  Robert  his 

liege, 
These  three  long  yeai-s  in  battle  and  siege; 
News  arc  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his 

\\'oe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  chann  shi 

speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and 

scream, 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the 

stream  ? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and 

low, 
And  the  roaring  ton-ent  had  ceased  to 

flow  ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging 

storm, 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the 

ghastly  form  i 

^  T?  *  ■}*■ 

Chap.  xiii. 

FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  ana  night 

on  the  vale, 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  ot 

the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the 

land, 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benumb'd 

every  hand ! 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with 

dust. 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden 'd 

with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should 

appear, 


And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise   It  is  only  to  war  with  the  hcath-cogk  or 


plight. 


deer, 
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The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  [  Stern  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of 


rehearse, 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of 

their  verse! 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every 

tone, 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that 

is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of   night    and   of 

slumber  ate  past, 
The  m.orn  on  oui  mountains  is  dawning 

at  last; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the 

rays, 
Knd  the  streams  of  Glcnfinnan  leap  bright 

in  the  blaze. 

O  high-minded  Moray! — the  exiled — the 
dear! — 

In  theblushof  thedavvning  theSxANDARD 
iiprear ! 

Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let 
it  Hy, 

Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tem- 
pest is  nigh ! 

Ve  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning 
shall  break. 

Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to 
wake  ? 

That  dawn  never  beam'd  on  your  fore- 
fathers' eye. 

But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  van- 
quish or  die. 

O  sprung  fi-om  the  Kings  who  in   I  slay 

kept  state. 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan-Ranald,  Glengary, 

and  Sleat  ! 
Combine  like  three   streams   from   one 

mountain  of  snow, 
And  resistless  in  u.nion  rush  down  on  the 

foe. 

True  son  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lcchiel, 

Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and  bur- 
nish thy  steel ! 

Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's 
bold  swell, 

Till  far  CoryaiTich  resound  to  the  knell ! 


Kintail, 

Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild 
in  the  gale ! 

May  the  race  of  Clan-Gillian,  the  fearless 
and  fi-ee, 

Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dun- 
dee ! 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose  off- 
spring has  given 

Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs 
to  heaven. 

Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Rorrl 
More, 

To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to 
the  oar . 

How   Mac-Shimei  will  joy   when  their 

chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of 

grey ! 
How  the  race  of   wrong'd    Alpine  and 

murder'd  Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour 

on  the  foe ! 

Yc  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the 

wild  boar. 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callum- 

More ! 
Mac-Niel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the 

Lake, 
For  honour,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance 

awake ! 

Awake  on  your   hills,  on   your   islands 

awake. 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith, 

and  the  lake! 
'Tis  the  bugle — but  not  for  the  chase  is 

the  call ; 
'Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill   summons — but 

not  to  the  hall. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest 

or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  moun. 

tain  and  heath ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and 

the  targe, 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line 

and  the  charge. 
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Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's 

in  his  ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like 

currents  of  tire ! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires 

did  of  yore  ! 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no 

more !  Chap.  xxii. 

TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 


Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's 
gloom  ! 
Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows, 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 
Chap.  xxix. 


In  the  Chitrchijard  <if ,  in  the   Ihich- 

lauih  of  Scotland,  said  to  maric  the  nmrc 
of  Captain  li'o^an,  killed  in  1649. 

Emblem  of  England's  ancient  faith, 
Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave, 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honour'd  sod  to  bloom, 
-   The  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine. 
Before  the  winter  stoiTn  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine  ? 

No  !  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing. 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart. 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing, 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

'Twas  then  thou  sought'st   on    Albyn's 

hill, 
i    (^^'hen  England's  sons  the  strife   re- 

sign'd,) 
A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 

And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail. 
No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 

Thy  moumers  were  the  plaided  Gael, 
Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 
'    To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
W^ould   change  that   glorious   dawn    of 
.;        thine, 

Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 


FAREWELL  TO  MACKENZIE, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL. 

FROM   THE   GAELIC. 

1815. 

The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beauti' 
ful  Gaelic  air,  of  wliich  the  chorus  is  adapted 
to  the  double  pull  upon  the  oars  ot  a  galley, 
and  which  is  therefore  distinct  t'lom  the 
ordinary  jorrams,  or  boat-songs.  They  vvere 
composed  by  the  Family  Bard  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was 
obliged  to  take  refuse  in  Spain,  after  an  un- 
successful effort  at  insurrection  in  favour  0/ 
the  Stuart  family,  in  the  year  1718. 

Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl 

of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and 

Seaforth  ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course 

who  began. 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark 

like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his 

sail, 
Farewell  fo  ATackenzie,  High  Chief  of 

Kintail ! 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew. 
May  her  captain  be  skilful-^  her  mariners 

true. 
In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 
Though  the  wfiirlwind  should  rise,  and 

the  ocean  should  boil : 
On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank  his 

bonail,* 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 

of  Kintail ! 


*  Bonail,    or    Bonallez,    the   old    Scottish 
phrase  for  a  feast  at  parting  with  a  friend. 
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Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  south- 
land gale ! 

Like  the  sighs  of  hts  people,  breathe  soft 
on  his  sail ; 

Be  prolong'd  as  regret,  that  his  vassals 
must  know, 

Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their 
woe : 

Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful, 
sweet  gale, 

Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 
of  Kintail ! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and 

wise, 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the 

skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvass  from  streamer 

to  deck, 
But  O  !  crowd  it  higher  vv^hen  wafting 

him  back — 
Till  the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's 

glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of 

Kintail ! 


V\ 


AR-SONG  OF  LACHLAN, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  MACLEAN. 
FROM   THE   GAELIC. 


This  song  appears  to  be  imperfect,  or,  at 
least,  like  many  of  the  early  Gaelic  poems, 
makes  a  rapid  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another;  from  the  situation,  namely,  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  clan,  who  opens  the 
song  by  lamenting;  the  absence  of  her  lover, 
to  an  eulogium  over  the  military  glories  of 
the  Chieftain.  The  translator  has  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  abrupt  style  of  the  original. 

A  WEARY  month  has  wander'd  o'er 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore  ; 
Heaven !    that    I    saw  thee,  Love,   once 
more, 
,  Safe  on  that  shore  again  ! — 
Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word : 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord  : 
He  call'd  his  kindred  bands  on  board, 
And  launch'd  them  on  the  main. 


Clan-Gillian  is  to  ocean  gone, 
Clan- Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known  j 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  won 

In  many  a  bloody  broil: 
For  wide  is  heard  the  thimdering  fray, 
The  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dismay. 
When  from  the  twilight  glens  away 

Clan-Gillian  drives  the  spoil. 

^^'oe  to  the  liills  that  shall  rebound 
Our     banner'd     bag-pipes'     maddening 

sound  ; 
Clan-Gillian's  onset  echoing  round. 

Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 
Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  ga/e, 
Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays  ! 
The  fools  might  face  the  lightning's  blaze 

As  wisely  and  as  well ! 


SAINT  CLOUD. 
Paris,  r^th  September,  1815. 

Soft  spread  the  southeiTi  summer  night 

Her  veil  of  darksome  blue; 
Then  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 

The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh'd. 

Like  breath  of  lover  true, 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afar, 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  gairison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  in^ns  withdrew, 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 
The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone. 

Nor  could  its  silence  rue, 
\\'  hen  waked,  to  music  of  our  own. 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew. 
While   through   the   moonless   air  they 
float, 

Prolong'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud, 
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Ami  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew, 
ThonuMi  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

The  circ'.e  round  her  drew, 
Than  ours,  when  gather'd  round  to  hear 

On."  rongstressat  Saint  Cloud. 
Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass, — 

Then  give  those  hours  their  due, 
And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 

Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 
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Gi-ey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day, 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stern, 
\\  here,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel, 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  tne  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Waliant  Fassiefcrn. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more. 
Low  laid  'mid  friends'  and  foemen'sgore — 
But  lon^:  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunait  rough  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Monen  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell. 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATFI. 

i8i5.> 
I. 

NlciiT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting  ; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
Ori  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  ; 
Tempest-clouds  prolonged  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day; 
AVhirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  show"",, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour- 
Broad  and  frequent  th'-ough  the  night 
Flash'd  the  sheets  of  ievin-light; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouac 

Where  the  soldier  lay. 
Chill  and  stitf,  and  drcnch'd  with  rain, 
A\  ishing  dawn  of  morn  again. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

II. 

'Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
A\  i/.ard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power. 
And   ghastly  forms  through    mist    and 
shower 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken  ; 
And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  car 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men ; — 
Apart  i\o\\\  Albyn's  war-array, 
'Twas  then  grey  Allan  sleepless  lay; 


III. 

'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 
The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 
And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof, 
The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof^ 
\\'here   held   the    cloak'd  patrol  their 

course. 
And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving 

horse ; 
But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear, 
Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 
And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd, 

W  hen  down  the  destined  plain, 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteor's  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance, 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such  fornas  were  seen,  such  sounds  were 

heard 
j  When  Scotland's  James  his  march  pre- 
pared 
For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in 
hand, 
^^  ith  gestures  wild  and  dread; 
The  Seer,    who  watch'd  them  ride  the 

stonn. 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 
The  lightning's  flash  more  red ; 
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And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 
And  of  the  destined  dead. 

IV- 

Song. 
Wheel  the  wild  dance 
■\Vhile  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet, 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  r\-e 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds 

rave. 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave, 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by  -, 
But  still  the  corn, 
At  dawn  of  morn. 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore, 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

\. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
\\'hile  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 
Wheel  the  wild  dance  ! 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room  ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near, 
Proud  Cuirassier  ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feel. 

VI. 
W  heel  the  wild  dance  ! 
W^hilc  lightnings  glance. 
And  thunders  rattle  loud, 


And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 
To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  Spear  ! 
You  feel  us  near 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream  ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
W^ith  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night, 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing — each   startled 
sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

vir. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers, 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame; 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 


At  mom,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'tl  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say  ; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafcn'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath,— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale. 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night, 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 
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ROMANCE  OF   DUNOIS,* 

FROM  THE  FRCNCII. 

1815. 

The  original  of  this  little  Romance  makes 
part  of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French 
Songs,  (probably  compiled  by  some  young 
officer,)  which  was  found  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  so  much  stained  with  clay  and 
With  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate  the 
fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  popular  in 
France,  and  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  the 
styleof  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
translation  is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Diinois,the  young  and  brave,  was 

bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  St. 

Mary's  shrine : 
*' And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven," 

was  still  the  Soldier's  prayer, 
*'That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

and  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oalh  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he 
graved  it  with  his  sword, 

And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  ban- 
ner of  his  Lord ; 

Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his 
war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 

"  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight, 
beloved  the  fairest  fair. 

They   owed   the   conquest  to  his  arm, 

and  then  his  Liege-Lord  said, 
**  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat  by 

bliss  must  be  repaid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be  a 

wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she 

fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 
before  Saint  Mary's  shrine, 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts 
and  hands  combine ; 


•  "  Partant  pour  la  Syria  "  was  written  and 
the  air  composed  by  Queen  Hortense  of 
Holland,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  and  the 
mother  of  Napoleon  III.  It  has  become  the 
national  air  of  France.  1 


And   ever)'   lord  and   lady  bright,   that 

were  in  chapel  there, 
Cried,  "  Honour'dbethe  bravest  knight, 

beloved  the  fairest  fair  I" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

FROM   THE   SAME   COLLECTION. 

Also  Composed  and  Written  by  Queen 
Hortense. 

1815. 
Glowixg  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow, 
Beneath  his  Lady's  window  came, 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow: 
"  My  aiTH  it  is  my  country's   right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-loves  bower; 
Gaily  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march 'd  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As,  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid, 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung : 
"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way, 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay: 
"  ?/Iy  lit'e  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas!  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  focman's  glaive, 
Bi:t  still  reclining  on  his  shield, 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave : — 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  m  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season, 
B/  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then  ? — Upon  my  life, 
'Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — - 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  a  wife, 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gaiety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason. 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  measure; 

Fidelity  was  born  of  Reason, 
And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 


SONG. 


On  the  I'ljttng  of  the  banner  of  the  House 
of  Buc  clench,  at  a  great  foot -ball  t)iatch 
on  Carterbaugh. 

1815. 

From    the   brown  crest  of  Newark   its 
summons  extending, 
Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in 
flame ; 
And  each  forester  blithe,  from  his  moun- 
tain descending. 
Bounds  light  o'er  the  heather  to  join  in 
the  game. 


Then  up  ivith  the  Banner,  let  forest  r^vinds 
fan  her^ 
She  has  blazed  over  Et trick  eight  ages 
and  more ; 
In  sport  lue'll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend 
her^ 
With    heart   and  <iuith    hand^  like  our 
fathers  before. 

When  the  Southern  invader  spread  waste 
and  disorder, 
At    the  gl, -.-.cc   of    her  crescents  he 
paused  and  withdrew, 
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For  around   them  were  marshall'd  the 
pride  of  the  Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  bands 
of  BUCCLEUCII. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel  has 
bome  her. 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spear- 
men surround ; 
But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or 
should  scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold 
on  the  ground. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dis- 
sension. 
And  hail,  like  our  brethren,   H'OME, 
Douglas,  and  Car  : 
And  Elliot  and  Prixgle  in  pastime 
shall  mingle. 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in 
war. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &:c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp 
be  the  weather. 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  hap- 
pen to  fall. 
There   are   worse  things   in    life  than  a 
tumble  on  heather, 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot -ball. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithf 
measure 
To  each    Laird   and  each  Lady  that 
witness'd  our  fun, 
And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part 
in  our  pleasure, 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads 
that  have  won. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  S<.c. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Bo- 
rough and  Landward, 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's 
ingle-nook ; 

And  hu7./a  !  my  brave  hearts,  for  Buc- 
CLEUCii  and  his  standard. 

For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan 
and  the  Duke ! 
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Then  up  'With  the  banner,  let  forest  li'i/uL 
fan  her. 

She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  eight  ages 
and  viore ; 
In  sport  'we'll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend 
her^ 
IVlth  heart   and  with   hand,   like   our 
fathers  before. 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  IVOKMS. 

SONGS  OF  MEG  MERRILIES 


LULLABY   OF   AN   INFANT 
CHIEF. 

Air — Cadtilgu  lo, 

1815. 

I. 

O,  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a 

knight, 
Thy  mother   a   lady,    both   lovely   and 

bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  glens,  ft-om  the  towers 

which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to 

thee. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 

II. 

O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it 

blows. 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy 

repose ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades 

would  be  red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to 

thy  bed. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &:c. 

HI. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will 
come. 

When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trum- 
pet and  drum  ; 

Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest 
while  you  may, 

For    strife    comes  with   manhood,  and 
waking  with  day. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


FROM   GUY    MANNERING. 

1815. 

"TWIST  YE,   TWINE  YE." 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye!  even  so, 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 
In  the  thread  of  human  life. 


While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning. 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending ! 

Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain. 
Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain; 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

Now  they  vvix,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye !  even  so. 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. — 

Vol.  I,  Chap.  iii« 

THE  DYING  GIPSY'S  DIRGE. 

Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  ? 
From  the  body  pass  away ; — 

Hark  !  the  mass  is  singing. 

From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed, 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need  ; — 

Hark  !  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast. 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking, 

Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone. 
Earth  flits  fast,  and  time  draws  on, — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan. 
Day  is  near  the  breaking. 
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THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER. 
1816. 

Once  again, — but  how  changed  since  my 

wand'rings  began — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan 

and  Bann, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to 

the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 
Alas  !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst 

thou  burn  ? 
With  the   scenes  of  my  youth  can   its 

raptures  return  ? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again. 
That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd 

with  my  strain  ? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor 

and  unknown, 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment 

were  thrown ; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond 

the  dew, 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul 

was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep 

of  their  lyre : 
To  me  'twas  not    legend,    nor  tale   to 

the  ear, 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguish'd  and 

clear. 

LHtonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call, 
And  renew'd  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase 

and  the  hall  ; 
And  the  standard  of  Fion  flash "d   fierce 

from  on  high, 
Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest 

is  nigh. 
It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green   Erin 

once  more 
Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of 

yore. — 
Yet   why  at   remembrance,  fond   heart, 

shouldst  thou  burn  ? 
They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot 

return. 


But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid 

who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  turn'd  fiOxTi 

mine  eye  ? 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to 

view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted 

to  dew  ? 
Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — Oh  I  would 

that  her  eye 
Had  been   but   a   star-glance  that  shot 

through  the  sky, 
And   her  voice  that    was  moulded    to 

melody's  thrill. 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and 

was  still ! 

Oh  !    would  it  had  been   so, — not  then 

this  poor  heart 
Had  leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to 

part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care, 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no 

one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer 

was  dene, 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  fast 

speeding  on, 
"  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought 

in  your  train, 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spnng- 

tide  again." 


JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 

Air — A  Border  Melody, 

1816. 

The  first  stanza  of  this  ballad  is  ancient. 
The  others  were  written  for  Mr.  Campbell's 
Albyn's  Anthology. 

I. 

"  W'hy  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean» 
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"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  drv  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ;  ^ 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

III. 
"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  pailrey  ti-esh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  tlic  foremost  o'  them  a', 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen"— 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha  ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  ! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa* 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


scorrs  poetical  jvorks. 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd 

Dhonuil ; 
Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war-pipe    and   the  pennon   are   on   the 

gathering  place  at  Inverlochy. 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU.* 

Air — "  Piobair  of  Deiiuil Dhuidh." 

l8i6. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to 
Clan  Macdonald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Donald  Bulloch,  who,  in  1431, 
launched  from  the  Isles  with  a  considerable 
force,  invaded  Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Caithness,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army 
superior  to  his  own.  The  words  of  the  set, 
theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the  pipe  variations 
are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  : — 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd 

Dhonuil  ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd 

Dhonuil ; 

•  Z>>4«— the  Black. 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew^ 

Summon  Clan-Conuil, 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your  war  an-ay, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hiil-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  tlock  without  shelter  ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended. 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 
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NORA'S  VOW. 

Air — Cha  teid  mis  a  chaoidh* 

WRITTEN  FOR  ALBYN'S  ANTHOLOGY. 

1816. 

In  the  original  Gaelic,  the  Lady  makes  pro- 
testations that  she  will  not  go  with  the  Red 
Earl's  son,  until  the  swan  should  build  in  the 
cliff,  and  the  eagle  m  the  lake — until  one 
mountain  should  change  place  with  another, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  she  altered 
her  mind — except  the  vehemence  of  her  pro- 
testation. 


Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said — 
"  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed, 
Should  ail  the  race  of  nature  die, 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 
For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near, 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 


"  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Callum  spoke, 
*'  Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke  ; 
The  heather  on  the  moimtain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 
The  fi'ost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 


*'  The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clear 

breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward 

turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchum  ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high. 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 


IV. 


"  I  will  never  go  with  him." 


Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made  ; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever, 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fiercj 

river ; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 
No  Highland  brogue  has  turned  the  heel. 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
— She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son ! 


MACGREGOR'S  GATHERING. 

Air — Thain  a  Grigalach* 

WRITTEN  FOR  ALBYN'S  ANTHOLOGY. 

1816. 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild, 
yet  lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mac- 
Gregors.  The  severe  treatment  of  this  Clan, 
their  outlawry,  and  the  proscription  of  their 
very  name,  are  alluded  to  in  the  Ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's 

on  the  brae, 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless 
by  day ; 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs 

we  drew, 
^lust  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  venge- 
ful haloo ! 
Then  haloo,  Grigalach  !  haloo,  Griga- 
lach ! 
Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  &c 

Glen   Orchy's  proud   moimtains,  Coa\- 

chuirn  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and    Glenlyon   no  longer  are 
ours ; 
A\'e're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gn- 

galach ! 
Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 


t  "  The  MacGregor  is  come. 
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But  doonVd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and 

lord, 
Macgrcgoi-  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his 
sword  ! 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gri- 

galach ! 
Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us 

with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their 
flesh  to  the  eagles  ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance, 

GngaUch  ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and 

foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish 
for  ever ! 
Come    then,    Grigalach,   come  then, 

Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the 
steed  shall  career, 

O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley 
shall  steer, 

And  the   rocks   of  Craig-Royston  like 
icicles  melt, 

Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  ven- 
geance unfelt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  5cc. 


gungs  ixm  tl)c  gintiparir. 
1816. 

T  I  M  E. 

*'  Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall. 
Thou  aged  carle  so  stern  and  grey  ? 

Dost  thou  its  form.er  pride  recal. 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away!" — 

*' Know'st  thou    not    me!"   the    Deep 
Voice  cried ; 

"  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  negjectf^d,  ancj  accused ! 


"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
]\L-in  and  his  marvels  pass  away  ! 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

"  Redeem     mine    hours — ^the    space    is 
brief — 
While   in    my   glass   the   sand-grains 
shiver. 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

\\'hen  Time  and  thovi  shalt  part  for 
ever  I" 

Chap.  X. 

ELSPETH'S  BALLAD. 

The  heiring  loves  the  merry  moon-light, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 

But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 
For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind. 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and 
carle, 

And  listen  great  and  sma', 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  Earl 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

The  cronach's  cri>:d  on  Bennachie, 

And  douii  the  Don  and  a', 
And  hieland  and  lawland  may  moumfu' 
be 

For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 

They  saddled    a     hundred    milk-white 

steeds. 

They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black, 

With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's 

head, 

And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  ten. 
When  Donald  came  branking  down  th:: 
brae 

AVi'  twenty  thousand  men. 

Their  tartans  they  were  waving  wide. 
Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear. 

The  pibrochs  rung  frae  side  to  side, 
\Vould  deafen  ye  tQ  he^r» 
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And  pleased  again  by  toys  which  child- 
hood please ; 
As — book  of  fables  graced  with  print  of 

wood, 
Or  else  the  jingling  of  a  rusty  medal, 
Or  the  rare  melody  of  some  old  ditty, 
*'  What  would'st  thou  do,  my  squire  so   That   first   was    sung    to   please    King 


The  gfeat  Earl  in  his  stirrups  stood. 

That  Highland  host  to  see  : 
"  Now  here  a   knight  that's  stout  and 
good 

May  prove  a  jeopard ie : 


gay, 
That  rides  beside  my  reync, — 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day, 
And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne? 

"  To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wond'rous  peril, — 

What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
AN'ere  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  ?" — 

*'  "Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide, 
And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 

The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 
And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

"  If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 
And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 

Vet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 
And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

*'  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae 
rude, 

As  through  the  moorland  fern, — 
Then  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blade 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne." 


He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  a  :ain. 
Said,  Scorn  na  at  my  mither  ; 

Light  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  ane. 
But  minnie  ne'er  anither. 

Chap^  xl. 

MOTTOES 

IN   THE   ANTIQUARV. 

1  KNEW  Anselmo.     He  was  shrewd  and 

prudent. 
Wisdom  and  dinning  had  their  shares  of 

him  J 
But  he  was  shrewish  as  a  wayward  child. 


Pepin's  cradle. 

CHAP-  IX. 

"  Be  brave,"  she  cried,  "  you  yet  may 

be  our  guest. 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  held  the  best  . 
If,  then,  your  valour  can  the  fight  sustain 
Of  rustling   curtains,   and   the  clinking 

chain  ; 
If  your  courageous  tongue  have  powers 

to  talk, 
When  round  your  bed  the  horrid  ghost 

shall  walk 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 
I'll  see  your  sheets  well  aird,  and  show 

the  room." — True  Story. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven   this 

vision  sent, 
And  order 'd  all  the  pageants  as  they  went ; 
Sometimes  that  only  'twas  wild  Fancy's 

play,— 
The  loose  and  scattcr'd  relics  of  the  day. 

CHAP.   XH. 

Beggar ! — the    only    freemen    of   your 

Commonwealth  ! 
Free   above   Scot-free,  that   observe   no 

laws. 
Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion 
But   what   they   draw   from  their   own 

ancient  customs. 
Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  they  are  no 

rebelo. — Bronte. 

CHAP.  XI\". 

Here  has  beeii  such  a  stormy  encounter. 
Betwixt    my  cousin    Captain,    and   this 
soldier, 
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About  1    know  not  what — notliing,   in- 
deed ; 
Competitions,  degrees,  and  comparatives 
Of  soldiership  ! — A  Faire  Quarrel. 


CHAP.  XX, 

« If  you  fail  honour  here, 

Never  presume  to  serve  lier  any  more; 
Bid  farewell  to  the  integrity  of  arms, 
And  the  lionourable  name  of  soldier 
Fall  from  you,  like  a  shiver 'd  wreath  of 

laurel 
By  thunder  struck  from  a  desertlesse  fore- 
head.— A  Fatre  Quarrel. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Lord  A  bbot  had  a  soul 

Subtile  and  quick,  and  searching  as  the 

fire: 
By  magic  stairs  he  went  as  deep  as  hell. 
And  if  in  devils'  possession  gold  be  kept. 
He  brought  some  sure  from  thence — 'tis 

hid  in  caves. 

Known,  save  to  me,  to  none 

The  IVonder  of  a  Kingdome. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

• Many  gi-eat  ones 

\Vould  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have 

the  plan 
And  credit  to  beg  in  the  first  style. — 

Beggar  s  Bush. 


CHAP    XXX. 

Who  is  he  ? — One  that  for  the  lack  of 
land 

Shall  fight  upon  the  water — he  hath  chal- 
lenged 

FoiTnerly  the  grand  whale;    and  by  his 
titles 

Of  Leviathan,  Behemoth^  and  so  forth. 

He  tilted  with  a  sword-hsh — .Marry,  sir, 

Th'  aquatic  had  the  best — the  argument 

Still  galls  our  champion's  breech. — 

Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — when  the  young 

weep, 
Their  tears  arc  lukewarm  brine  ; — from 

our  old  eyes 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the 

North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  ourwither'd  cheeks, 
Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  harden'd  as  our 

feeling — 
Theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sightless — ours 

recoil, 
Heap  the  fair  plain,  and  bleaken  all  before 

us.— Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Remorse— she  ne'er  forsakes  us ! — 

A    bloodhound   stanch — she  tracks  our 

rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrmth  of  youthful 

fi-enzy, 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath 

tamed  us ; 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chill'd 

our  joints. 
And  maim'd  our  hope  of  combat,  or  of 

flight. 
We    hear    her  deep-mouth'd   bay,   an- 
nouncing all 
Of  wrath  and  woe  and  punishment  that 

bides  us. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXIV 

Still  in  his  dead  hand  clench'd  remain  the 

strings 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart — e'en  as  the 

limb, 
Lopp'd  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they 

tell  us, 
Strange    commerce    with   the  mutilated 

stump, 
Whose  nerves  are  twinging  still  in  maim'd 

existence. —  Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Life,  with  you. 

Glows    in   the  brain  and  dances 
arteries ; 


then 


'Tis  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath 

quaff 'd, 
That   glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the 

fancy:  — 
Mine  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the  cup, 
Vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only  soiling 
With  its  base  dregs  the  vessel  that  con- 
tains it.—O/d  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Yes!  I  love  Justice  well — as  well  as  you 

do— 
But,  since  the  good  dame's  blind,  she  shall 

excuse  me. 
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So,  while  the  Goose,  of  whom  the  fable 

told. 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs  of  gold, 
With   hand    outstretch'd,    impatient   to 

destroy. 
Stole  on  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 
\\'hose    gripe    rapacious     changed    her 

splendid  dream, 
For  wings  vain  fluttering,  and  for  dying 

scream. — 

The  Lo'ves  of  the  Sea-Weeds. 

CHAP.  XLII. 


If,   time  and    reason    fitting,     I     prove  I  ^et  those  go  see  who  will— I  like  it  not— 
dumb  ;—  Yox.  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp, 

The  breath  I  utter  now  shall  be  no  means   ^^^  ^jj  ^^e  nothings  he  is  now  divorced 


To  take  awav  from  me  my  breath   in 
future  —Old  Play. 


CHAP,  XXXVIII. 


U^ell,  well,  at  worst,  'tis  neither  theft  nor 

coinage. 
Granting  I  knew  all  that  you  charge  me 

with. 
What,  tho'  the  tomb  hath  born  a  second '  Fortune,  you  say,  flies  from  us — She  but 


from 

By  the  hard  doom  of  stern  necessity  ; 
Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  his  alter'd  brow, 
\\'here  Vanity  adjusts  her  flimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  An- 
guish.— Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 


birth, 
And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew 

not  on't. 
Yet  fair  exchange  was  never  robbery, 
Far  less  pure  bounty. — Old  Play. 


Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmark'd 

and  silent,  ,;  And  has  her  on  the  wheel.— 0/^  P/^> 

As  In.'  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded 
galley — 

Late  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least  im- 
pulse 1  Nay,  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her: 

That  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but  now  Shall    I    look   pale  because  the  maiden 


circles. 
Like  the  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler's 

skiff,— 
Lost  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the 

next 
Brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter 

wing. 
As   if    to  court    the    aim. — Experience 

watches, 


CHAP.  XLIV. 


her  keel 


blooms  ? 


Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en  I  Or  sigh   because  she  smiles — and  smiles 


An  angle  with  the  sky,  rrom   which  it 

shifts  not. 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and 

less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  as  motionless. — Old  Play. 


on  others  ? 
Not  I,  by  Heaven  ! — I  hold  my  peace  too 

dear, 
To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap. 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall 

dictate.— O/^  Play. 
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f  rmii  \\n  glatli  giuaif. 
1816. 

CHAP.  xvr. 

. 'TWAS  time  and  griefs 

That  framed  hmithus:  Time,  with  his 

fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him — Bnng 

us  to  hnn, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. — Old  Play. 


I 


xm\  (Dlir  PortalitiT. 


1816. 

MAJOR  BELLENDEN'S  SONG. 

And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 
Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that's 
old, 

Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier. 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade. 
And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow ; 

"Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 
But  time  and  years  would  overthrow  ! 
Chap.  xix. 

VERSES  FOUND  IN  BOTHWELL'S 
POCKET-BOOK. 

TllY  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and  bright, 
As  in  that  well-remember"d  night. 
When  first  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove, 
And  first  my  Agnes  whisper'd  love. 

Since  then  how  often  hast  thou  press'd 
The  torrid  zone  of  this  wild  breast, 
"Whose  wrath   and  hate  have  sworn  to 

dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell. 
A  breast  whose  blood's  a  troubled  ocean, 
Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  com- 
motion ! — 
O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure. 
Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstain'd  and  pure, 


\Miat  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought 
Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought! 
I  had  not  wander'd  wild  and  wide, 
\\  ith  such  an  angel  for  my  guide  ; 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  then  reprove 

me, 
If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  had  been 
To  me  one  savage  hunting  scene, 
My  sole  delight  the  headlong  race, 
And  fi\intic  hurry  of  the  chase  ; 
To  start,  pursue,  and  bnng  to  bay. 
Rush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my  prey, 
Then — from  the  carcass  turn  away  I 
Mine  ireful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed, 
And   sooth'd  each   wound   which    pride 

inflamed  ! 
Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me. 
If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 
Cbap.  xxiii. 

MOTTOES 

FROM  OLD  MORTALITY. 
CHAP.  XIV. 

My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless, 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be ! 

Old  Ballad. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  work:  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Anonymous. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPI- 
NESS ; 

OR,  THE  QUEST  OF  SLLTAUN  SOLIMAUM. 

1817. 

I. 

Oil  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse's  eye, 
That  lighten'd  on  Bandello's  laughing 
tale, 
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And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shewd  and 

sly, 
When  Giam  Battista  bade  her  vision 

hail!— 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  ndh'e  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  cano- 
rous ; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale, 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  be- 
fore us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must 
be  decorous. 


In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since, 
Lived  Sultaun  Soiimaun,  a  mighty  prince. 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  peribmi'd  their 

round, 
Beheld  all  others  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
Whose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried 

phrase, 
*' Sultaun  !  thy  vassal  hears,  and  heobeys!" 
All  have  their  tastes — this  may  the  fancy 

strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur 

like  ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
Of  Monarch  whocan  amble  round  his  farm, 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  annoys. 
In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joys — 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and 

glass  ; 
In  fitting  lime,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay — 
Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-born  hu- 
mours suit. 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stern,  and 

mute. 

HI. 

This  Soiimaun,  Screndib  had  in  sway — 
And  where's  Serendib  ?  may  some  critic 

say. — 
Good  lack,  mine  honest  fi-iend,  consult 

the  chart. 
Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start ! 
If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you'll  find,  mayhap. 
The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sinbad's 

map,-^ 


Famed   mariner !    whose   merciless    nar- 
rations 
Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of 

patience. 
Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them 

shorter, 
He  deign'd  to  tell  them,  over  to  a  porter — 
The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Co., 
Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  in 
the  Row. 


Serendib   found,   deem   not   my  tale  a 

fiction — 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contradic- 
tion— 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 
To  raise  the  spirits  and  reform  the  juices, 
— Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  cures 
In   my  wife's  practice,  and   perhaps  in 

yours,) 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome 

bitter, 
Or  cordial    smooth   for    prince's   palate 

fitter— 
Or  if  some  Mollah  had  hag-rid  his  dreams 
W\\.h.  Dcgial,  Ginnistan,  and  such  wild 

themes 
Belonging  to  the  Mollah's  subtle  craft, 
I  wot  not — but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd, 
Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melancholy, 
That  scorn 'd  all  remedy — profane  or  holy ; 
In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad, 
Or  ma/.ed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none  so 

bad.* 

V. 

Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and 

tried, 
As  e'er  scrawl'd  jargon  in  a  darken'd 

room  ; 
W^ith  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun's  tongue 

they  eyed, 
Peep'd  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where 

beside. 
And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their 

doom. 

*  gee  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
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**  His  Majesty  is  very  far  from  well." 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  fell : 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  instayiter  brought 
His  ungiient  .Maha/./.im  a!  Zcrdiikkaut, 
WhiJL-  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more  wily, 
Relied  on  his  Munaskif  al  filitily. 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear, 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  tlie 

rear ; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary, 
Came  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 
Till  the  tired  Monarch,  though  of  words 

grown  char)-, 
Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless 

labour, 
Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabre. 
There  lack'd,  I   promise  you,  no  longer 

speeches 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  leamed  leeches. 

VI. 

Then   was  the  council  call'd — by  their 

advice, 
\They  dcem'd  the  matter  ticklish  ail,  and 

nice. 
And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their  own 

shoulders,) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent, 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Ofleudatorychieftainsand  freeholders  — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day. 
My  gallant    Malcolm    calls    them    coii- 

roultai ; — 
I'm  not  prepared  to  show  in   this  slight 

song 
ThattoSercndib  the  same  forms  belong, — 
E'en  let  the  learn'd  go  search,  and  tell  me 

if  I'm  wrong. 


The  Omrahs,  each  with  hand  on  scymitar. 
Gave,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice  for 

war — 
*'The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 
Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the  work 

of  death  ; 
Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 
Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout 

of  battle ! 


This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sove- 

reigns  day, 
Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 
\\  hen  the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser 

round. 
And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the 

ground. 
Each   noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious 

summons — 
And  for  the  charges — Lo  !   your  faithful 

Commons !" 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  farmer  Riot) 
Look'd  ruefully  in  one  another's  faces. 
From  this  oration  auguring  much  dis- 
quiet, 
Double    assessment,    forage,    and     ft-ee 

quarters  ; 
And    fearing    these   as    China-men    the 

Tartars, 
Or    as    the   whiskerd    veiTnin    fear    the 

mousers, 
Each    fumbled    in    the    pocket    of    his 

trowsers. 

VIII. 

And  next  came  forth  the  reverend  Con- 
vocation, 
Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a 
turban  green, 
Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 
Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a 
Mosque 
With  fitting  revenues  should  beerected, 
\\'ith    seemly    gardens    and    with    gay 
Kiosque, 
To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected  ; 
Others  opined  that  through  the  realms  a 
dole 
Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers 
might  profit 
The  Sultaun's  weal  in  body  and  in  soul. 
But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik 
Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touch'd  the  point : — "  Thy 

studious  mood," 
Quoth  he,  "O  Prince!  hath  thicken'dall 
thy  blood. 
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And  dull'd  thy  brain  with  labour  beyond 

measure ; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space   and  take  thy 

pleasure, 
And   toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy 

treasure ; 
From  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege, 

enlarge  thee, 
And   leave  the  burden    to   thy   faithful 

clergy  " 

IX. 

These  counsels  sage  availed  not  a  whit, 

And  so  the  patient  (ss  is  not  uncommon 

Where  grave  physicians  lose  their  time 

and  wit) 

Resolved    to   take  advice  of  an    old 

woman ; 

His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was 

beauteous. 
And  still  was  called  so  by  each  subject 

duteous. 
Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest, 

Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — 

But   she  profess'd   to  cure  disease    the 

sternest, 

By  dint  of"  magic  amulet  or  lay  ; 

And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  shown, 

She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

X. 

^'-  Sympathia  magica  hath  wonders  done," 
(Thus  did  old  Patima  bespeak  her  son,) 
"  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores. 
And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 
And  it  must  help  us  here. — Thou  must 

endin"e 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 
Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er 

you  can. 
The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 
1  mean  his  shirt,  my  son  ;  which,  taken 

warm 
And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase 

your  harm, 
Bid  every  cuiTent  of  your  veins  rejoice, 
And  your  dull   heart  leap   light  as  shep- 
herd-boy's." 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother 

came  ; — 
I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game, 


As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients 
roam 

And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at 
home ; 

Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or 
another, 

Queen-Regent  sounded  better  than  Queen- 
Mother  ; 

But,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will  go 
look  it,) 

That  such  was  her  advice — the  Sultaun 
took  it. 


XI. 

All  are  on  board — the  Sultaun  and  his 

train. 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the 

main. 
The  old  Rais*  was  the  first  who  ques- 
tioned, "  ^Vhlther  ?" 
They   paused — "  Arabia,"   thought   the 

pensive  Prince, 
"  Was  call'd   The   Happy    many   ages 

since — 
For  Mokha,  Rais." — And  they  came 

safely  thither. 
But  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm, 
Not  where    Judea  weeps    beneath    her 

palm. 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  m  Nubian  waste, 
Could  there  the   step  of  happiness  be 

traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen 

her  smile, 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fill'd  at  infant 

Nile : 
She  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he 

quatF'd, 
But  vanish'd  fi-om  him  with  the  ended 

draught. 


"  Enough  of  turbans,"  said   the  weary 

King, 
"These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the 

thing  ; 


Sea  captain. 
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Try  \vc  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat 

and  cap,  I 
Incline  to  think  some  of  tlicm  must  be 

happy  ; 
At  least,  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any 

can, 
They  d  ink   good   wine    and    keep  no 

Rama/an. 
Then  northward,  ho!" — ^The  vessel  cuts 

the  sea, 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 
Jkit  fan-  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurl'd 
Her  eagle  banners  o'er  a  conquer'd  world, 
l.ong   fi-om    her  throne  of   domination 

tumbled. 
Lay,   by   her    quondam   vassals,    sorely 

humbled  ; 
The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale, 

and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had 

been. 
"  While  these  the  priest  and  those  the 

noble  fleeces. 
Our  poor  old  boot,"  they  said,  "  is  torn 

to  pieces. 
Its  tops  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austria  feel. 
And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and 

heel. 
If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly, 
\\'e  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni 

Rulli ; 
A  tramontane,  a  heretic, — the  buck, 
Poffaredio  !  still  has  all  the  luck  ; 
By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 
And   then— a    perfect  walking    money- 
bag." 
Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's 

abode, 
But  first  took  France— it  lay  upon  the 

road. 

XIII. 

Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  com- 
motion, 

AVas  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean, 

Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell 
what  ail'd  him. 

Only  the  glory  of  his  house  had  fail'd 
himj 


Besides,   some   tumours  on    his   noddle 

biding, 
Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding. 
Our    Prince,   though   Sultauns  of  such 

things  are  heedless, 
Thought  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  needless 
To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 
And  Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  comms 

ilfaut,  a 
Loud  voice  muster'd  up,  for  "  Vit-e  h 

Roir 
Then  whisper'd,  "  Ave  yDu  any  news 

of  Nappy  ?" 
The  Sultaun  answer 'd  him  with  a  cross 

question, — 
*'  Prav,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one 

John  Bull, 
That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  your 

herring-pool  ?" 
The  query  seem'd  of  difficult  digestion. 
The   party  shrugg'd,   and  grinn'd,  and 

took  his  snuff. 
And    found    his    whole    good-breeding 

scarce  enough. 

XIV. 

Twitching  his  visage  into  as  many  puckers 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers, 
(Ere  liberal   Fashion  damn'd  both  lace 

and  lawn, 
And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  be  drawn,) 
Replied   the   Frenchman,   after    a   brief 

pause, 
"Jean  Bool ! — I  vasnot  know  him — Yes, 

I  vas — 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  call'd  \'aterloo^ 
Ma  foi  !  il  s'est  tres  joliment  battu, 
Dat    is    for    Englishman, — m'entendez- 

vous  ? 
But  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son- 
gun. 
Rogue  I  nolike — deycall  him  Vellington." 
Monsieur's  politeness  could  not  hide  his 

fret. 
So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  cross'd  the 

strait. 

XV. 

John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods, 
Kaying  of  sterile  farrnsand  unsold  goods; 
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H;s   Giigar-loaves   and    bales    about   he 

threw, 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil's  tattoo. 
His  wars  were  ended,  and   the  victory 

won, 
But    then,    'twas     reckoning-day    with 

honest  John  ; 
And    authors    vouch,    'twas    still    this 

Worthy's  way, 
"  Never  to  grumble  till  he  came  to  pay ; 
And  then  he  ahvays  thinks,  his  temper's 

such, 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too 

much." 
Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and 

hearty, 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor, 
/ind  past  the  power  to  hann  his  quiet 

more. 
Poor   John    had    wellnigh  wept    for 

Bonaparte  I 
Such  was  the  wight   whom    Solimaun 

salam'd, — 
"  And  who  are  you,"  John  answer 'd, 

*'  and  be  d-d  !" 

XVI. 

*'  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest 

man, — 
So,  signior,all  avouch, — in  Frangistan." — 
"  Happy  ?    my  tenants  breaking  on  my 

hand ; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  untill'd  my 

land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and 

moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broad- 
cloths— 
Happy  ? — Why,  cursed  war  and  racking 

tax 
Have   left   us   scarcely   raiment   to  our 

backs." — ■ 
"In  that  case,  signior,   I   may  take  my 

leave ; 

T  came  toaskafavour — but  I  grieve" 

"Favour?"    sa'd    John,   and   eyed    the 

Sultaun  hard, 
"  It's  my  belief  you  come  to  break  the 

yard!— » 


But,  stay,  you    look    like    some   poor 

foreign  sinner, — 
Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and 

dinner." — 
With  that  he  chuck'd  a  guinea  at  his 

head; 
But,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 
"  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline; 
A  ibirt  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine, 
Signior,  I  kiss  your  hands,  so  fare  you 

well." — 
"  Kiss  and  be  d— d,"  quoth  John,  "and 

goto  hell!" 

XVII. 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  /lis  sister 

Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
When    the    blithe    bagpipe   blew — but, 

soberer  now, 
She  doucely  span  her  flax  and  milk'd  her 

cow. 
And  whereas  erst  shewas  a  needy  slattern, 
Nornow  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a  pattern, 
Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly 

swept. 
And  once  a- week  a  plenteous  board  she 

kept. 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her 

claws 
And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provo- 
cation. 
She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation  ; 
The   sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike 

joys 
\\''as  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  hef 

boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early 

strife, 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life, 
Now  found  the  woman,  as   he  said,  a 

neighbour. 
Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined 

no  labour, 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  northern 

jargon. 
And  was  d — d  close  in  making  01  a 

bargain, 
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The  Sultaun  enter 'd,  and  he  made  his  leg, 
And  with  decorum  curtsy 'd  sister  Peg  ; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or 

two, 
And  guess'd  at  once  with  whom  she  had 

to  do.) 
She  bade  him  "Sit   into  the  fire,"  and 

took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from 

the  nook; 
Ask'd  him  "  about  the  news  from  Eastern 

parts  ; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland 

hearts  ! 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea 

and  pepper, 
And   if  the    nitmugs    were    grown   ony 

cheaper ; — 
W'^ere  there  nae  speerings  of  our  Mungo 

Park— 
Ye'U   be  the  gentleman   that  wants  the 

sark ! 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web   o'   auld   wife's 

spinnin', 
I'll  warrant  )'e  it's  a  weel- wearing  linen." 


Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house 

'gan  scuttle 
In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  nail, 
Until    the   Sultaun  strain'd  his  princely 

throttle. 
And    hollo'd — "  Ma'am,  that   is   not 

what  I  ail. 
Pray,  are  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  snug 

glen  ?"— 
"  Happy?"  said   Peg ;  *'  What  for  d'ye 

want  to  ken  ? 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane  year, 
Grain   wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the 

pleugh." — 
*'  What    say   you    to   the    present  ?" — 

"  Meal's  sae  dear. 
To  mak'  their  brose  my  bainis    have 

scarce  aneugh." — 
"The  devil  take  the  shirt,"  said  Solimaun, 
"I  think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  began. — 


Farewell,  ma'am ;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I 

beg" 

"  Ye'll  no  be  for  the  Imen  then  ?"  said 

Peg. 


Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 
The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering, 
The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy 

dwells, 
The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 
For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words 

of  thunder, 
Hard  looks,   and    harder   knocks,    kept 

Paddy  under. 
Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  floggd 

unduly, 
Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 
Hard   was  his   lot   and    lodging,    you'll 

allow, 
A   wigwam   that  would  hardly  sei"ve  a 

sow ; 
His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men   two 

brace, 
Had  screw 'd  his  rent  up  to  the  staning- 

place ; 
His  garment  was  a  top-coat,  and  an  old 

one, 
His  mt?al  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one ; 
But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that. 
In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of 

Pat. 


The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday, 
\\  hich  is  with  Paddy  still  a  jolly  day  : 
When  niass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
Confess'd,  and  Mother  Church  hath  from 

her  binns 
Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit. 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and 

spirit! 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  free. 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
"  By  Mahomet,"  said  Sultaun  Solimaun, 
"  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  ! 
Rush  in  and  seize  him — do  ilot  do  him 

hurt, 
But,  will  henillhe5letmehavehisJ^/r^" — 
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Shilela  their    plan    was  vvellnigh    after 

baulking, 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walk- 

But  the  odds  that  foil'd  Hercules  foil'd 

Paddy  Whack; 
They  seized,  and  they  floor'd,  and  they 

stnpp'd  him — Alack  ! 
Up-bubboo!  Paddy  had  not a  shirt 

to  his  back  !  I  I 
And  the  King, disappointed,  with  sorrow 

and  shame, 
Went  back  to  Sercndib  as  sad  as  he  came. 


THE   SUN    UPON  THE  WEIRD- 
LAW  HILL. 

1817. 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it 
bore  ; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  P^ttrick's  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 
tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  ? 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 


THE  MONKS  OF  BANGOR'S 
MARCH. 

Air—"  Ymdaitk  Miongc." 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON'S 
WELSH     MELODIES. 


Ethelfrid  or  Olfrid,  King  of  Northum- 
berland, having  besieged  Chester  in  613,  and 
Brockmael,  a  British  Prince,  advancing  to 
relieve  it,  the  religious  of  the  neighbouring 
Monastery  of  Bangor  marched  in  procession, 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen. 
But  the  British  being  totally  defeated,  the 
heathen  victor  put  the  monks  to  the  sword, 
and  destroyed  their  monastery.  The  tune  to 
which  these  verses  are  adapted  is  called  the 
Monks'  March,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
played  at  their  ill-omened  procession. 

When  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang. 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  grey 
March'd  from  Bangor's  fair  Abbaye; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds. 
Floating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

O  miserere,  Domifie ! 

On  the  long  procession  goes. 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows, 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  imhallow'd  hand  ? 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O  miserere,  Doniine ! 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung. 
Hands  that  censers  only  svvinig. 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill. 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill: 
Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  harid, 
^^'^oe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand. 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O  miserere,  Domine! 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spurn 'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
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Slaughtcr'd  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Hangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid  ; 
Word  of  paiting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
f  or  their  souis  for  charity, 

Slng^  0  tmserere,  Domine  ! 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long recalld  the  woful  march :* 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  burn, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return  ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs,  and  sings  for  thee, 
0  miserere   Domine! 


MOTTOES  FROM  ROB  ROY. 

CHAP.  X. 

In  the  wide  pile,  by  others  heeded  not, 
Hers  was  one  sacred  solitary  spot, 
W'hose  gloomy  aisles  and  bending  shelves 

contain, 
For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cures  for 

moral  pain. — Anonymous^ 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Dire  was  his  thought,  who  first  in  poison 

steepd 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter 

his, 

And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup, 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of 

life.  — A  nonymous. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Look    round  thee,  young  Astolpho  : 

Here's  the  place 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to 

starve  in, — 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 


-direr 


Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and 
stench, 

Doth  Hope's  fair  torch  expire :  and  at  the 
snufF, 

Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and 
waywai"d. 

The  desperate  revelries  of  wild  despair, 

Kindling  their  hell-bom  cressets,  light  to 
deeds 

That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died 
ere  practised. 

Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  con- 
dition.— The  Prison.  Scene  iii.  Act  i. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Far  as  the  eve  could  reach  no  tree  was 

seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively 

green ; 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew-, 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hum,  no  dove  to 

COO; 

No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber 

clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble 

here. — Prophecy  of  Famine. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

"  Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  1 "  was  stem 

Brenno  s  word, 
When  sunk  proud  Rome  beneath  the 

Gallic  sword — 
"  W^oe  to  the  vanquish'd  I "'  when  his 

massive  blade 
Bore  down  the  scale  against  her  ransom 

weigh'd, 
And'on  the  field  of  foughten  battle  still, 
Who  knows  no  limit  save  the  victor's 

will. —  The  Gatclliad. 


*  In  William  of  Malmsbury's  time  the  ruins 
of  Bangor  still  attested  the  cruelty  of  the 
Northumbrians. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

And  be  he  safe  restored  ere  evening  set, 
Or,ifthere's  vengeance  in  an  injurediheart. 
And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  arm'd  hand. 
Your  land  shall  ache  for't. — O/ci  F/ay, 
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CHAP.  XXXVt. 

Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  cloads  love 
to  rest, 

Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the  moun- 
tain's cold  breast ; 

To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles 
reply, 

And  the  lake  her  lone  bosom  expands  to 
the  skv. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 

1818. 

Air—"  Cha  till  mi  tuilk." 

Mackrimmon,  hereditary  piper  to  the  Laird 
of  Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this 
Lament  when  the  Clan  was  about  to  depart 
upon  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition. 
The  Minstrel  Nvas  impressed  with  a  belief, 
which  the  event  verified,  that  he  was  to  be 
slain  in  the  approaching  feud;  and  hence  the 
Gaelic  words,  "  Cha  till  mi  tinlle;  ged  ihillis 
Macleod,  clia  till  J\Iack-rimniov,"  "  I  shall 
ne\er  return;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet 
Mackrimmon  shall  never  return !"  The 
piece  is  but  too  well  known,  from  its  being 
the  strain  with  which  the  emigrants  from  the 
West  Highlands  and  Isles  usually  take  leave 
of  their  native  shore. 

MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  grey 

castle  sallies. 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the 

galleys ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang 

target  and  quiver. 
As    Ivlackrimmon    sings,   "Farewell  to 

Dun  vegan  for  ever ! 
Farewell  to  each  clitf,  on  which  breakers 

a^'e  foaming  ; 
Farewell  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red- 
deer  are  roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain, 

and  river ; 
Macleod  may  retuiT.,  but  Mackrimmon 

shall  never ! 

*' Farewell   the  bright    clouds  that    on 

Quillan  are  sleeping ; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that 

are  weeping  ; 


To  each  mmstrei  delusion,  farewell  I — and 
for  ever — 

Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you 
never ! 

The  Banshee  s  wild  voice  sings  the  death- 
dirge  before  me. 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs 
o'er  me; 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my 
nenes  shall  not  shiver, 

Though  devoted  I  go — to  return  again 
never ! 

"Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrim- 

mon's  bewailing 
Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are 

sailing ; 
Dear  land  !  to  the   shores,  whence  un- 
willing we  sever. 
Return — return — return  shall  we  never! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis   Macleod,   cha  till  Mack- 
rimmon !" 


DONALD  CAIRD'S  COME  AGAIN. 

Air — "  Malcolm  CaircTs  come  ugain." 

1818. 

CHORUS. 

DoxALD  Cairo's  come  again! 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 
Tell  the  nezi-s  in  brugh  and  glen^ 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing. 
Blithely  dance  the  Highland  fling, 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind; 
Hoop  a  leglin,  clout  a  pan, 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man  ; 
Tell  the  news  in  bnigh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 
Tell  the  nezi-s  in  brugh  and  glen f 
Donald  Caird's  comf  again. 
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Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin', 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  muir-tbwl  in  the  drift  ; 
Water-bailirts,  rangei-s,  keepers, 
He  can  wauk  -vhen  they  are  sleepers  ; 
Not  for  boiintitn  '^\^  reward 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird' s  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird' s  come  again  ! 
Gar  the  bngpipes  hum  amain, 
Donald  Caird' s  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 
Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  fill ; 
Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker; 
When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy, 
Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  cawsey  ; 
Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird' s  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird' s  come  again  ! 
TeH  the  ne-zvs  in  briigh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird' s  come  again. 

Stack  the  amine,  lock  the  kist. 
Else  some  gear  may  wcel  be  mis't ; 
Donald  (Laird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings; 
Dunts  of  Kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo, 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow, 
"Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard — 
'W'ar^  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird  ! 

^Jonald  Caird' s  come  again  1 
Donald  Caird' s  come  again 
Duma  let  the  Shirra  ken 
Donald  Caird' i  come  again. 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stern, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  airn  ; 
Hut  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie; 
Rings  of  airn,  and  bolts  of  steel, 
Fell  like  ice  fi-ae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fau!d  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again ! 


Donald  Caird's  come  again  t 
Ihnald  Caird's  come  again  ! 
Dinna  let  the  yustice  ken 
Donald  Caird's  come  again. 


Iruni  llje  |tiirt  of  gliij-f  Dtljiau. 
1818. 

MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONGS. 

WiiEX  the  gledd's  in  the  blue  cloud, 

The  lavrock  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  green-wood, 

The  hind  keeps  the  hill. 


O  sleep  ye  X)und,  Sir  James,  she  said, 
W'hen  ye  suld  rise  and  ride  ? 

There's  twenty  men,  wi'  bow  and  blade. 
Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 


Hey  for  cavaliers,  ho  for  cavaliers, 
Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub  ; 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub, — 

Oliver's  running  for  fear. — 


I  glance  like  the  wildfire  through  countiy 

and  town  ; 
I'm  seen  on  the  causeway — I'm  seen  on 

the  down  ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and 

so  free. 
Is  scarcelv  so  blithe  or  so  bonnv  as  me. 


What  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring — bridal 

ring — bridal  ring  ? 
What  did  ye  wi'  your  wedding  ring,  ye 

little  cutty  quean,  O  ? 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a  sodger, 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  an  auld  true  love  o' 

mine,  O. 

Good  even,  good  fair  moon,  good  even  to 

thee  ; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  form  and  the  features,  the  speech  and 

degree. 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 
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It  is  the  bonny  butcher  lad, 
That  wears  the  sleeves  of  blue, 

He  sells  the  flesh  on  Saturday, 
On  Friday  that  he  slew. 


There's  a  bloodhound  ranging  Tinwald 
Wood, 

There's  harness  glancing  sheen  ; 
There's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwald  brae, 

And  she  sings  loud  between. 


The  night  comes  on  when  sets  the  sun, 
And  labour  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When    Autumn's    gone,   and    \\'inter's 

come, 
We  hold  our  jovial  harvest-home. 


Up  in  the  air. 

On  my  bonnie  grey  mare, 

And  1  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 


In  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedlam, 
Ere  I  was  ane  and  twenty, 
I  had  heinpen  bracelets  strong, 
And  merry  whips,  ding-dong, 
And  prayers  and  fasting  plenty. 


My  banes  are  binied  in  yon  kirl:-yard 

vSae  far  ayont  the  sea. 
And  it  is  but  my  blithsome  ghaist 

That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 


I'm  Madge  of  the  country,  I'm  Madge  of 

the  town, 
And  I'm  Madge  of  the  lad  I  am  blithest 

to  own — 
The  Lady  of  Beever  in  diamonds  may 

shme. 
But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  'ightsome  as 

mine. 

I  am  Qiieen  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Lady 
of  May, 

And  I  lead  the  b'ithc  ring  round  the  May- 
pole to-day  ; 

The  wild-fire  that  fl-ashes  so  fair  and  so 
free 

Was  never  so  bright,  or  so  bonnie  as  me. 

Our  work  is  over — over  now, 
The  goodman  wipes  his  weary  brow, 
The  last  long  wain  wends  slow  away, 
And  we  are  free  to  sport  and  play. 


^^'hen  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought, — 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought, — 
When    Faith    has   chased   cold    Doubt 

away, — 
And  Hope  but  sickens  at  delay, — 
^Vhen  Charity,  imprisoned  here. 
Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere ; 
DofF  thy  robe  of  sin  and  clay ; 
Christian,  rise,  and  come  away. 

Cauld  is  my  bed.  Lord  Archibald, 
And  sad  my  sleep  ot  sorrow: 

But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld. 
My  fause  true-love!  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not,  my  maidens  free. 
Though  death  your  mistress  borrow ; 

For  he  for  whom  I  die  to-day. 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow. 


Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

^Valking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
A\'hen  shall  I  mairy  me?" — 

"  \\nien  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

"  A\'ho  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?  "■ — 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady 
The  owl  ti-om  the  steeple  sing, 

'  Welcome,  proud  lady-'  " 
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LUCY  ASHTON'S  SONG. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  rtill  when  kings  are  arming,  - 
Taste  noc  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  tlie  j^eople  hstens, — 

Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, 

From  the  red  gold  kwp  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye, 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. — Cbap.  iii. 

NORMAN   T[^E    FORESTER'S 
SONG. 

The  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins 
ring, 
The  abbot  may  sleep  to  their  chime ; 
But   the  yeoman   must  start  when  the 
bugles  sing, 
'Tis  time,  my  hearts,  'tis  time. 

There's  bucks  and  raes  on  Billhope  braes, 
There's  a  herd  on  Shortwood  Shaw ; 

But  a  lily  white  doe  in  the  garden  goes. 
She's  tairly  worth  them  a'. — C/mJ).  iii. 

MOTTOES. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

As,  to  the  Autumn  breeze's  bugle-sound, 
\'arious  and  vague  the  dry  leaves  dance 

their  round  ; 
Or,  from  the  garner-door,  on  cether  bomc, 
The  chafl"  Hies  devious  from  the  winnow'd 

corn  , 
So  vague,   so  devious,  at  the  breath  of 

heaven. 
From  their  fix'd  aim  are  mortal  ccmnsels 

driven. — Anonymous, 

CHAP.  XVII. 

— —  Here  is  a  father  now, 
Will  truck  his  daugher  for  a  foreign  ven- 
ture, 
Make  her  a  stop-gap  to  some  cankcr'd 
feud, 


Or  fling  her  o'er,  like  Jonah,  to  the  fisheS, 
To  appease  the  sea  at  highest. — 

Anonymous . 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
Sir,  stay  at  home  and  take  an  old  man's 

counsel  ; 
Seek  not  to  bask  you  by  a  stranger's  hearth; 
Our  own  blue  smoke  is  warmer  than  their 

fire. 
Domestic  food  is  wholesome,  though  'tis 

homely, 
And  foreign  dainties  poisonous,  though 

tasteful. — The  French  Courtezan. 

CHAP.  XXV, 

True-love,  an'  thou  be  true. 

Thou  hast  ane  kittle  part  to  pl.'y, 

For  fortune,  fashion,  fancy,  and  thou 
Maun  strive  for  many  a  day. 

I've  kend  by  mony  friend's  tale, 
Far  better  by  this  heart  of  mine, 

What  time  and  change  of  fancy  avail 
A  true  love-knote  to  untwine. — 

Hendersoun. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Why,  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  (he 
forelock. 

And  if  she  'scapes  my  grasp,  the  fault  is 
mine; 

He  that  hath  buffeted  with  stern  adversity, 

Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to  favour- 
ing breezes. — Old  Play, 


ANNOT  LYLE'S  SONGS. 


Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl, 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  screamt 
Jiaste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower, 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower, 
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4Q? 


There  to  vvitik  and  mope,  for,  hark  ! 
In  the  mid  ai"  smgs  the  lark- 


Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, — 
Hie  ye  fast,  nor  turn  your  view, 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  flight, 
Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 
And  on  distant  echo  borne. 
Comes  the  hunter's  early  horn. 


The  moon's  wan  crescent  scarcely  gleams, 
Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beams; 
Hie  hence,  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. — 
Quench,  kelpy  I  quench,  in  fog  and  fen, 
Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  men  ; 
Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  done, 
For  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 


Wild  thoughts,  that,  sinful,  dark,   and 

deep, 
O'erpower  the  passive  mind  in  deep, 
Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away: 
Like  night-mists  from  the  brow  of  day  : 
Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnenes  the  limb, 
Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone  ! 
Thou  darest  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

Chap.  vi. 

THE  ORPHAN'  MAID. 

November's  hail-cloud  drifts  away, 

November's  sun-beam  wan 
Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey, 

When  forth  comes  Lady  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 
Her  amis,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 

The  hail-drops  had  not  melted  yet, 
Amid  her  raven  hair. 

"  And,  dame,"  she  said,  "by  all  the  ties 
That  child  and  mother  know. 

Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys,— 
Relieve  an  orphan  s  woe," 


The  lady  said,  "  An  orphan's  state 

I  s  hard  and  sad  to  bear  ; 
Yet  worse  the  widow'd  mother's  fate, 

\\  ho  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

"  Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  has  sped, 
Since,  while  from  vengeance  wild 

Of  fierce  Strathallan's  chief  1  fled, 
Forth's  eddies  whelmd  my  child."— 

"  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has 
borne," 

The  wandering  maid  replied  ; 
"  Since  fishers  on  St.  Bridget's  morn 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

"  St.  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

An  infant,  well-nigh  dead. 
They  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil, 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread." 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kiss'd,— 
"  My  husband's  looks  you  bear; 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  morn  be  bless'd  ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

They've  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and 
pale. 

In  silk  and  sendals  rare  ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail. 

Arc  glistening  in  her  \\?i\\\  —  Chap.  Ix. 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN, 


High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 
P^rom  Palestine  the  champion  came , 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 
Each  dint  upon  his  batter "d  shield 
Was  token  of  a  foughten  field  ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower, 
He  sung,  as  fell  the  twilight  hour; 

IL 

"  Joy  to  the  fair  ! — thy  knight  behold^- 
Return'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold  ; 
32 
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No  wealth  he  brings,  no  wealth  can  need, 

Save  his  good  arms  and  battle-steed ; 

His  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe, 

His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low  ; 

Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil, 

Such — and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile! 


"  Joy  to  the  fair !  whose  constant  knight 
Her  favour  fired  to  feats  of  might  ! 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train  ; 
Minstrel  sliall  sing,  and  herald  tell — 
'  Mark  yonder  maid  ot  beauty  well, 
'Tis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  of  Ascalon  ! 


*"Note  well   her  smile! — it  edged  the 

blade 
\A'hich  fifty  wives  to  widows  made. 
When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahound's 

spell, 
Iconium's  turban'd  Soldan  fell. 
See'st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny  glow 
Half  shows,  half  shades,  her  neck  of  snow  ? 
Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread, 
But  for  its  sake  a  Paynim  bled.' 


"  Joy  to  the  fair  ! — my  name  unknown^ 
Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise,  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh  !  imbar  this  churlish  gate, 
The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  Syria's  glowing  breath, 
I  feel  the  north  bree/.e  chill  as  death  ; 
Let  gratetul  love  cjueil  maiden  shame, 
Andgrant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fame." 
Chap,  xviii. 

THE  BAREEOOTED  FRIAR. 


I'll  give  thee,  good  fellow,a  twelvemonth 
or  twain. 

To  search  Europe  through  from  Byzan- 
tium to  Spain  ; 

But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you 
search  till  you  tire, 

So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 


Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in 

career, 
And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd 

through  with  a  spear; 
I  confess  him  in  haste — for  his  lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted 

Friar's. 

in. 

Your  monarch  ! — Pshaw!  many  a  prince 

has  been  known 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our 

gown ; 
But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 
To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood 

of  a  Friar  ? 

IV. 

The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er 

he  has  gone. 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his 

own ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  Fists,  he  can  stop 

where  he  tires. 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted 

Friar's. 


He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till 
he  comes, 

May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  por- 
ridge of  plums; 

For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by 
the  fire. 

Is  the  undented  right  of  the  Barefooted 
Friar. 

VI. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's 
made  hot, 

They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they 
fill  the  black  pot ; 

And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good- 
man  in  the  mirc. 

Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted 
Friar 
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Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and 

the  cope, 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the 

Pope  I 
For  to  gather  life's  roses  unscathed   by 

the  briar 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 
Cbap.  xviii. 

SAXON  WAR-SONG. 


Whet  the  bright  steel, 
Sons  of  the  White  Dragon  ! 
Kindle  th-  torch, 
Daughter  of  Hengist ! 


He,  the  bright  consumer  of  palaces, 

Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  banner. 

Red,  wide,  and  dusky. 

Over  the  strife  of  the  valiant; 

His  joy  is   in   the  clashing  swords  and 

broken  bucklers ; 
He  loves  to  lick  the  hissing  blood  as  it 

bursts  wami  from  the  wound! 

IV. 

All  must  perish ! 

The  sword  cleaveth  the  helmet ;  : 

The  strong  armour  is  pierced  by  the  lance: 
Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  princes, 
Engines  break   down  the  fences  of  the 

battle. 
All  must  perish ! 


The  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving  of  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  pj^;^^;^^  -^  ^^^^_ 


the  banquet, 
It  is  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed  ; 
The  torch  goeth  not  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
It  steams  and  glitters  blue  with  sulphur. 
A\^het  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks  ! 
Light  the  torch,  Zernebock  is  yelling  ! 
Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon  ! 
Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengist ! 


The  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more ! 

Shrink  not  then  from  your  doom,  sons  of 

the  sword  ! 
Let  your  blades  drink  blood  like  wine ; 
Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter, 
By  the  light  of  the  blazing  halls ! 
Strong  be  your  swords  while  your  blood 

is  warm. 
And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear,        > 
For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour ; 
The  black  clouds  are  low  over  the  thane  s  strong  hate  itself  shall  expu-e ! 


castle 
The   eagle   screams — he   rides   on   their 

bosom. 
Scream  not,  grey  rider  of  the  sable  cloud. 
Thy  banquet  is  prepared  ! 
The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  forth. 
The  race  of  Hengist  will  send  them  guests. 
Shake   your   black   tresses,    maidens   of 

Valhalla ! 
And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  joy! 
Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  halls, 
Many  a  helmed  head. 


Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane's 

castle. 
The  black  clouds  gather  round ; 
Soon  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the 

valiant  ! 
The  destroyer  of  forests  shaH  shake  his 

red  crest  against  them  ; 


I  also  must  perish. 

Nnle. — "  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  anti- 
quary, that  these  verses  are  intended  to  imitate 
the  antique  poetry  of  the  Scalds — the  min- 
strels of  the  old  Scandinavians — the  race,as  the 
Laureate  so  happily  terms  them, 

"  Stern  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  smiled  in  death." 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their 
civilization  and  conversion,  was  of  a  different 
and  softer  character;  but,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ulrica,  she  may  te  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  return  to  the  wild  strains  which 
animated  her  forefathers  during  the  times  of 
Paganism  and  untamed  ferocity." 

Chap,  xxxii. 

REBECCA'S  HYMN. 

When'  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
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Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 
An  awfiil  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 

By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 
The  clouded  pillar  glided  slow  ; 

By  night,  Arabia's  crimson 'd  sands 
Return'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 

^\'ith   priest's  and  warrior's  voice  be- 
tween. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Fors;iken  Israel  wanders  lone: 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

\\'hen  brightly  shines  the  prosperous 
day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light  I 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babefs  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn  ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

Are  mnie  accepted  sacrifice. — Chap.  xl. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT'S  SONG 
OR  VIRELAI. 

An'N'A-Marie,  love,  up  is  the  sun, 
Anna-Marie,  love,  morn  is  begun, 
Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing 

free, 
Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 
Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  morn, 
The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on 

his  horn, 
The  echo  rings  merry  fiom   rock  and 

from  tree. 
'TIS  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,    Anna- 
Marie. 


WAMBA. 

O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,  awake  me  not  yet. 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams 

nit ; 
For  what  arc  the  joys  that  in  waking  we 

prove, 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybalt ! 

my  love  ? 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist  carol 

shrill, 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn-on 

the  hill, 
Softer  sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in  slumber 

I  prove, 
But  think  not  I  dream'd  of  thee,  Tybalt, 

my  love. — Chap.  xli. 

SONG. 

DUET   BETWEEN   THE   BLACK    KNIGHT 
AND   WAMBA. 

There  came  three  merry  men  fi-om  south, 
west,  and  north, 
Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
To  win  the  Widow  of  \\'ycombe  forth, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say 
them  nay? 

The  first  was  a  knight^  and  from  Tyne- 
dale  he  came. 
Ever  more  sing  the  roimdelay; 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men 
of  great  fame. 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say 
him  nay  ? 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the 

squire. 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay; 

She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  fire, 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him 

nay. 

WAMBA. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood 

and  by  nails. 
Merrily  sing;  the  roundelay; 
Hur's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's 

lineage  was  of  \\'ales. 
And  where  was  thj  widow  might  say  him 

nay? 


Sir  David  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffith  ap  Hugh 
Ap  Tudor  ap  Rhice,  quoth  his  roun- 
delay ; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was 
too  few, 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his 
way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman 
of  Kent, 
Jollily  singing  his  roundelay; 
He   spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and 
rent. 
And  where  was  a'widow  could  say  him 
nay. 
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So  the  knight  and  the  cquire  were  both 
left  in  the  mire, 
There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly 
rent. 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  cay  him 
nay. — Chap-  xli. 


FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Dust  unto  dust, 
To  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  has  rcsign'd 
The  faded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — • 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 

Through  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown. 

To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 

Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place, 
By  Mary's  grace. 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be ; 
Till  prayers  and  alms, 
And  holy  psalms. 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 

Chap,  xliii. 


Approach  the  chamber,  look  upon  his 

bed. 
His  is  the  passing  of  no  peaceful  ghost, 
^^"hich,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  sky, 
'Mid  morning's  sweetest  breeze  and  softest 

dew, 
Is  wing'd  to  heaven  by  good  men's  sighs 

and  tears  ! 
Anselm  parts  otherwise. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Trust  me,  each  state  must  have  its  policies: 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their 

charters ; 
Even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk. 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline. 
For  not   since  Adam  wore   his  verdant 

apron. 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  the  union 

closer. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts, 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for  his 

prey ; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering 

fire 
Of  wild  Fanaticism. — Anonymous. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Say   not  my  art    is    fraud — all  live    by 

seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay 

courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by 

seeming : 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
I  Will  eke  with  it  his  service.— All  admit  it. 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small 

credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state. — Sc  wags 

the  \\-orld.— 0/^  Play. 
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CHAP.   XXXVIII. 

Stem  was  the  law  which  bade  its  vot'ries 

leave 
At  human  woes  witli  human  hearts  to 

grieve ; 
Stem  was  the  law,  which  at  the  winning 

wile 
Of  frank  and  harmless  mirth  forbade  to 

smile  i 
But  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron  rod 
Of  tyrant  power  she  shook,  and  call'd  that 

power  of  God." — The  Middle  Ages. 


from  tk  ytTonastcrn. 
1820. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WHITE   LADY 

OF  AVENEL. 

ON  TWEED  RIVER. 

I. 

Mf.RRILY  swim  we,    the   moon   shines 
bright, 


'  I  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower,': 
It  IS  all  astn-  for  the  vesper  hour  ; 
The  Monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each 

cell, 
But  where  "s  Father  Philip  should  toll  the 

bell  ? 


Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Down\\-ard  we  drift  through  shadow  and 

light  ; 
Under  \on  rock  the  eddies  sleep. 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless 

pool, 
He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of 

dool : 
Look,  Father,  look, and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on 

thee! 


'  Good  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch 
I  ye  to-night  ? 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 


Roth  cunent  and  ripple  are  dancing  in    Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  must  float  in 


light. 


your  cove, 


We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard   Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 


him  croak, 
As  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 


Hark  !   heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we 
pass'd, — 


That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  "  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd 


so  wide. 


the  bridge  fast  ! 


Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk. 


the  tide, 
"  ^^'ho  wakens  my  nestlings  ?"  the  raven, 

he  said, 
"  Mv  beak  shall  ere  morn  in  his  blood  be 

red! 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 
And  I'll  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and 

the  eel." 


Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk.' 


Landed — landed !    the  black   book   hath 

won. 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning 

sun  ! 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be. 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming 

with  me. —  Chap.  v. 


Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
There's  a   golden  gleam  on   the  distant 

height . 
There's   a   silver   shower  on    the  alders '  Good  evening,  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as 


TO  THE  SUB-PRIOR. 


dank. 


you  ride. 


A.nd  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on    With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your  mantle 


the  bank. 


so  wide  { 
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But  ride  you  through  valley,  or  ride  you 

o'er  hill, 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on 
you  still. 

Back,  back, 
The  volume  black  ! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho  !  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but 

here 
To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's 

bier  ? 
Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  war)- .^.nd  wise, 
Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay 

for  your  prize. 
Back,  back. 

There's  death  in  the  track ! 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  1  bid  thee  bear 

back. 

■  "  In  the  name  of  my  Master,"  said  the 
astonished  Monk,  "•  that  name  before 
which  all  things  created  tremble,  I  con- 
jure thee  to  say  what  thou  art  that 
hauntest  me  thus  ?" 

The  same  voice  replied, — 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 

That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to 

hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the 

stream, 
Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping 

dream ; 

A  form  that  men  spy 
With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  I. 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me 

my  right  ! 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart 

through  the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on 

the  air, 
.■Ind   travel   the  world  with   the  bonny 

night-mare. 

Again,  again. 
At  the  ciook  of  the  glen, 
Where  bickers  the  burnie,  I'll  meet  thee 

again. 


Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless,* 
Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless, 
Lie  thou  still 
In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 
For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ill. 

Chap.  ix. 

H ALBERTS  INVOCATION. 

Thrice  to  the  holly  brake — 
Thrice  to  the  well : — 

I  bid  thee  awake. 

White  Maid  of  Avenel ! 

Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake — 
Noon  glows  on  the  Fell — 

Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel. 

TO  HALBERT. 

Youth  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore  didst 

thou  call  me  ? 
Wherefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors  can 

appal  thee  ? 
He  that  seeks  to  deal  with  us  must  know 

nor  feai-  nor  failing  ; 
To  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is  dark, 

our  gifts  are  unavailing. 
The  breeze  that  brought  me  hither  now 

must  sweep  Egyptian  ground. 
The   fleecy  cloud   on  which   I    ride  for 

Araby  is  bound  : 
The  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeze 

sighs  for  my  stay. 
For  I  must  sail  a  thousand  miles  before 

the  close  of  day. 


What  I  am  I  must  not  show — 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  not  know — 
Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell — 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell — 
Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  good— may  work  thee  ill. 
Neither  substance  quite,  nor  shadow, 
Haunting  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring. 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing  ; 


•  5af>fe/«j— Innocent, 
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Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 

Kvery  changre  of  human  passion, 

A\  hiic  o'er  our  fro/en  minds  they  pass, 

Like  shadows  from  the  mirror 'd  glass. 

Wayward,  fickle,  is  our  mood, 

Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good, 

Happier  than  brief-dated  man. 

Living  ten  times  o"er  his  span  ; 

Kar  less  happy,  for  we  have 

Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave ! 

Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow  ; 

Ours  the  sleep  that  kn;:v/3  no  mon-ow. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  show — 

This  IS  al!  that  thou  may'st  know. 
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Ay!  and  I  taught  thee  the  word  and  the 

spell, 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Fairies'  "\\'^ell. 
But  thou  hast  loved  the  heron  and  hawk, 
More  than  to  seek  my  haunted  walk  ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  lance  and  the 

sword, 
More  than  good  text  and  holy  word  ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track, 
More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters  black ; 
A  nd  thou  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and  wood. 
And  scorncst  the  nurture  of  gentle  blood. 


Thy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused. 
Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused  ; 
He  that  draws  to  harbour  late, 
Must  sleep  without,  or  burst  the  gate. 
There  is  a  star  for  thee  which  burn'd, 
Its  influence  wanes,  its  course  is  turn'd ; 
Valour  and  constancy  alone 
Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that's 
flown,  

"Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
Happiest  they  ot  human  race. 
To  whoin  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  tear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way  ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
"Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

Many  a  fathom  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep ; 


Ethereal  fires  around  it  glowfng — 
Ethereal  music  ever  flowing — • 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Heav'n 
All  things  revere. 
Each  in  his  sphere, 

Save  man  for  whom  'twas  giv'n : 
Lend  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  spy 
Things  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  eye. 


Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me  ? 
Still  it  is  free  to  thee 

A  peasant  to  dwell  ; 
Thou  may'st  drive  the  dull  steer, 
And  chase  the  king's  deer, 
But  never  more  come  near 

This  haunted  well. 


Here  lies  the  volume  thou  boldly  hast 

sought ; 
Touch   it,  and  take  it,  "twill  deai"ly  be 

bought.        

Rash  thy  deed. 
Mortal  weed 
To  immortal  flames  applying ; 
Rasher  trust 
Has  thing  of  dust, 
On  his  own  weak  worth  relying: 
Strip  thee  of  such  fences  vain. 
Strip,  and  prove  thy  luck  again. 


Mortal  warp  and  mortal  woof 
Cannot  brook  this  charmed  roof; 
All  that  mortal  art  hath  wrought 
In  our  cell  returns  to  nought. 
The  molten  gold  returns  to  clay. 
The  polish'd  diamond  melts  away; 
All  is  altered,  all  is  flown. 
Nought  stands  f;ist  but  truth  alone. 
Not  for  that  thy  quest  give  o'er ; 
Courage !  prove  thy  chance  once  more. 

Alas  !  alas  ! 

Not  ours  the  grace 

These  holy  characters  to  trace ; 
Idle  forms  ot  painted  air. 
Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 

The  boon  bestow'd  on  Adam's  race. 
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With  patience  bide, 
Heaven  will  provide 
The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide — 

Chap.  xii. 

SONGS 

IX  HALBERT'S  SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH 
THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  AVENEL. 

This  is  the  day  when  the  fairy  kind 
Sit  weeping  alone  for  their  hopeless  lot, 
And  the  wood-maiden  sighs  to  the  sighing 

wind, 
And  the  mermaiden  weeps  in  her  crystal 

grot; 
for  this  is  aday  that  the  deed  was  wrought, 
In  which  we  have  neither  part  nor  share, 
For  the  children  of  clay  was  salvation 

bought, 
But  not  for  the  forms  of  sea  or  air  ! 
And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn, 
Whomeeteth  our  raceon  the  Friday  morn. 


Daring  youth  !  for  thee  it  is  well, 
Here  calling  me  in  haunted  dell, 
That  thy  heart  has  not  quail'd, 
Nor  thy  courage  fail'd, 
And  that  thou  couldst  brook 
The  angry  look 
Of  Her  of  Avenel. 
Did  one  I'mb  shiver. 
Or  an  eyelid  quiver, 
Thou  wert  lost  for  ever. 


Though  I'm  form'd  from  the  ether  blue, 
And  my  blood  is  of  the  unfallen  dew. 
And  thou  art  ft-amcd  of  mud  and  dust, 
'Tis  thine  to  speak,  reply  I  must. 


A  mightier  wizard  far  than  I 
Wields  o'er  the  imiverse  his  power ; 
Him  owns  the  e.igle  in  the  sky, 
The  turtle  in  the  bower. 
Changeful  in  shape,  yet  mightiest  still, 
He  wields  the  heart  of  man  at  will, 
From  ill  to  good,  from  good  to  ill, 
In  cot  and  castle-tower. 


Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 
Is  fill'd  >vith  Mary  Avenel ! 


Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 
In  Mary's  view  it  will  not  brook? 
Ask  it,  why  thou  seek'st  to  rise 
Among  the  mighty  and  the  wise, — ■ 
Why  thou  spurn'st  thy  lowly  lot, — . 
Why  thy  pastimes  are  forgot, — 
Why  thou  wouldst  in  bloody  strife 
Mend  thy  luck  or  lo3-  thy  life  ? 
Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell, 
Sighing  from  its  secret  cell, 
'Tis  for  Mary  Avenel. 


Do  not  ask  me  ; 

O  n  doubts  like  these  thou  canst  not  task  me. 

We  only  see  the  passing  show 

Of  human  passions'  ebb  and  flow; 

And  view  the  pageants  idle  glance 

As  mortals  eye  the  northern  dance, 

When  thousand  streamers,  flashing  bright, 

Career  it  o'er  the  brow  of  night, 

And  gazers  mark  their  changeful  gleams, 

But  feel  no  influence  from  their  beams. 


By  ties  mysterious  link'd,  our  fated  race 
Holds  strange  connection  with  the  sons 

of  men. 
The  star  that  rose  upon  the  House  of 

Avenel, 
^^'hen  Noiman  Ulric  first  assumed  the 

name. 
That  star,  when  culminating  in  its  orbit, 
Shot  fi-om  its  sphere  a  di^op  of  diamond 

dew. 
And  this  bright  font  received  it — and  a 

Spirit 
Rose  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date  of  life 
Hath   co-existence  with   th^^   House  ot 

Avenel 
And  with  the  star  that  rules  it. 


Look  on  my  girdle — on  this  thread  of 

gold— 
'Tis  fine  as  web  of  lightest  gossamer. 
And,  but  there  is  a  spell  on't,  would  not 

bind. 
Light  as  they  are,  the  fo'.ds  of  my  thin 

robe. 
But  when  'twas  donn'd,  it  was  a  massive 

chain, 


Its 
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Such  as  might  bind  tlic 

Jews, 
Even   wlicn  his    locks  were 

hath  dwindled, 
Hath  'minish'd  in  its  substance  and 

strength. 
As  sunk  the  greatness  of  the  House  of 

A  venel. 
When  this  frail  thread  gives  way,  I  to  the 

elements 
Resign  the  principles  of  life  they  lent  me. 
Ask  me   no    more   of  this! — the    stars 

forbid  it. 


SCOTT'S  rOETICAL    WORKS. 
hampion  of  the 

ongest — it 


Dim  burns  the  once  bright  star  of  Avenel, 
Dim  as  the  beacon  when  the  morn  is  nigh, 
And   the  o'er-wearied  warder  leaves  the 

light-house ; 
There  isan  influence  sorrowful  and  fearful, 
That  dogs  its  downward  course.     Disas- 
trous passion. 
Fierce  hate  and  rivalry,  are  in  the  aspect 
That  lowers  upon  its  fortunes. 


Complain  not  of  me,  child  of  clay, 
If  to  thy  harm  I  yield  the  way. 
We,  who  soar  thy  sphere  above, 
Know  not  aught  of  hate  or  love; 
As  will  or  wisdom  rules  thy  mood- 
My  gifts  to  evil  turn  or  good. 

Chap.  xvii. 

THE   WHITE    LADY   TO    MARY 
AVENEL. 

Maiden,  whose  sorrows  wail  the  Living 
Dead, 
Whose  eyes  shall  commune  with  the 
Dead  Alive, 
Maiden,  attend !   Beneath  my  foot  lies  hid 
The  Word,  the  Law,  the  Path  which 
thou  dost  strive 
To   hnd,    and    canst  not   find. — Could 
Spirits  shed 
Tears  for  their  lot,it  were  my  lotto  weep. 
Showing  the  road  which  I  shall  nevertread, 
Though    my    foot    points  it. — Sleep, 
eternal  sleep, 
Dark,long,and  cold  forgetfulness  my  lot ! — 
But  do  not  thou  at  human  ills  repine  ; 


Secure  there  lies  full  guerdon  in  this  spot 
For  all  the  woes  that  wait  frail  Adam's 
line — 
Stoop  then  and  make  it  yours, — I  may 
not  make  it  mine  ! — Chap.  xxx. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  EDWARD 
GLENDINNLNG. 

Thou  who  seek'st  my  fountain  lone, 
W  ith  thoughts  and  hopes  thou  dar'st  not 

own  ; 
Whose  heart  within  leap'd  wildly  glad. 
When  most  his  brow  seem'd  dark  and  sad ; 
Hie  thee  back,  thou  find'st  not  here 
Corpse  or  coffin,  grave  or  bier; 
The  Dead  Alive  is  gone  and  [led — 
Go  thou,  and  join  the  Living  Dead! 

The  Living  Dead,  w^hose  sober  brow 
Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  thou  hast 

now, 
^\^hose  hearts  within  are  seldom  cured 
Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjured  ; 
\\^here,  under  sad  and  solemn  show, 
Vain  hopes  are  nursed,  wild  wishes  glow, 
Seek  the  convent's  vaulted  room. 
Prayer  and  vigil  be  thy  doom  ; 
Doff  the  green,  and  don  the  grey, 
To  the  cloister  hence  away  ! — 

Chap,  xxxii. 

THE  WHITE  LADY'S  FAREWELL. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  Holly  green  ! 

Thou  shalt  seldom  now  be  seen. 

With  all  thy  glittering  garlands  bending, 

As  to  greet  my  slow  descending, 

Startling  the  bewilder'd  hind, 

W  ho  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wind. 

Farewell,  Fountain  I  now  not  long 
Shalt  thou  murmur  to  my  song, 
\\^hile  thy  crystal  bubbles  glancing, 
Keep  the  time  in  mystic  dancing. 
Rise  and  swell,  are  burst  and  lost, 
Like  mortal  schemes  by  fortune  cross'd 

The  knot  of  fate  at  length  is  tied. 
The  Churl  is  Lord,  the  Maid  is  Bride . 
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Vainly  did  my  magic  sleight 
Send  the  lover  from  her  sight ; 
Wither  bush,  and  perish  well, 
Fall'n  is  lofty  Avenel! — Chap,  xxxvii. 

BORDER  BALLAD. 


March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 
Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward 
in  order  ? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for 
the  Border. 

Many  a  banner  spread, 
Flutters  above  your  head, 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then, 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish 
glory. 

II. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels 
are  grazing, 
Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and 
the  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is 
blazing, 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and 
the  bow. 

Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding. 
Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good 
order, 

England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the 
Border. — Chap.  xxv. 

MOTTOES. 

CHAP.    I. 

O  AY !  the  Monks,  the  Monks,  they  did 
the  mischief ! 

Theirs  all  the  grossness,  all  the  super- 
stition 

Of  a  most  gross  and  superstitious  age. — 

May  He  be  praised  tha^t  sent  the  health- 
ful tempest, 


And  scatter 'd  all  these  pestilential  vapours ; 
But  that  we  owed  them  all  to  vonder 

Harlot 
Throned  on  the  seven  hills  with  her  cup 

of  gold, 
I  will  as  soon  believe,with  kind  Sir  Roger, 
That  old  Moll   White  took  wing   with 

cat  and  broomstick, 
And  raised  the  last  night's  thunder. 

Old  Play. 
CHAP.  II. 
In  yon  lone  vale  his  early  youth  was  bred. 
Not  solitary  then — the  bugle-horn 
Of  fell  Alecto  often  waked  its  windings, 
From  where  the  brook  joms  the  majcst.c 

river. 
To  the  wild  northern  bog,  the  curlew's 

haunt, 
W^here  oozes  forth  its  first   and  feeble 

streamlet. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  viir. 

Nay,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wise  man's 

treasure. 
Though  fools   are  lavish  on't — the  fatal 

Fisher 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 
Old  Play. 
CHAP.  XI. 

You  call  this  education,  do  you  not  ? 

Why,  'tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd  of 
bullocks 

Before  a  shouting  drover.     The  glad  van 

Move  on  at  ease,  and  pause  a  while  to 
snatch 

A  passing  morsel  fi'om  the  dewy  greenr 
sward. 

While  all  the  blows,  the  oaths,  the  In- 
dignation, 

Fall  on  the  croupe  of  the  ill-fated  laggard 

That  cripples  in  the  rear. — Old  Flay. 

CHAP.  XII. 

There's  somethingin  that  ancient  super- 
stition, 

Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  loves. 

The  spring  that,with  its  thousand  crystal 
bubbles. 


_r;o3 

Bursts  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert 
rock 

In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  decm'd 

The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more  re- 
fined, 

And  mightier  than  ourselves.- 0/i  Play. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who  cat  my 

victuals. 
As  various  as  my  dishes.     The  feast's 

naught, 
Where  one  huge   plate  predominates. — 

John  Plaintext, 
He  shall  be  mighty   beef,  our  English 

staple ; 
The  worthy  Alderman,  a  buttcr'd  dump- 
ling; 
Von  pair  of  whiskcr'd  Comets,  nifTs  and 

reeves ; 
Then-  fi-iend  the  Dandy,  a  green  goose  in 

sippets. 
And  so  the  board  is  spread  at  once  and 

fiird 
On  the  same  principle — Variety. 

Nerjj  Play. 


He  strikes  no  coin,  'tis  true,  but  coins 

new  phrases. 
And  vends  thein  forth  as  knaves  vend 

gilded  counters, 
U'hich  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  accept 

in  payment. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XIX. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Indifferent,   but   indifferent — pshaw!  he 
doth  it  not 

Like  one  who  is  his  craft's  master — ne'er- 
theless 

I  have  seen  a  clown  confer  a  bloody  cox- 
comb 

On  or.c  who  was  a  master  of  defence. 

Old  Play, 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Yes,   life  hath    left  him  —  every    busy 

thought, 
Each  fiery  passion,  every  strong  affection. 
The  sense  of  outward   ill   and   inward 

sorrow, 
Are  fled  at  once  from   the  pale  tnink 

before  me ; 
And  I  have  given  that  which  spoke  and 

moved. 
Thought,  acted,  suffer 'd,  as  a  living  man. 
To  be  a  ghastly  fonn  of  bloody  clay, 
Soon  the  foul  food  for  reptiles. — Old  Play 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

'Tis  when  the  wound  is  stiffening  with 

the  cold. 
The  warrior  first  feels  pain — 'tis  when  the 

heat 
And  fiery  fever  of  his  soul  is  past, 
The  sinner  feels  remorse. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

I'll   walk  on  tiptoe ;  arm  my  eye  with 
caution. 


Now  choose  thee,  gallant,  betwixt  wealth    My  heart  with  courage,  and  my  hand  with 


and  honour ; 


weapon 


There  lies  the  pelf,  in  sum  to  bear  thee  ,  Like  him  who  ventures  on  a  lion's^den. 
through 

The  dance  of  youth,  and  the  turmoil  of 
manhood. 

Yet   leave  enough   for    age's    chimney- 
comer  ; 

But  an  thou  graspto  it, farewell  Ambition!    That  I,   with  every  odds  of  birth  and 


Old  Play. 
CHAP.  XXVII. 

Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Sheriff,  'tis  hard 
reckoning, 


Farewell  each  hope  of  bettering  thy  con- 
dition, 
And  raising  thv  low  -.-ank  above  the  churls 
That  till  the  earth  for  bread  !     Old  Play. 


barony. 
Should  be  cletain'd   here  for  the  casual 

death 
Of  a  wild  forester,  whose  upmost  having 
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Is  but  the  brazen  buckle  of  the  belt 
In  which  he  sticks  his  hedge-knife. — 

Old  Play 

CHAP.  XXX. 

You  call  it  an  ill  angel — it  may  be  so ; 
But  sure  I  am,  among  the  ranks  which 

fell, 
'Tis  the  first  fiend  e'er  counsell'd  man  to 

rise, 
And  win  the  bliss  the  sprite  himself  had 

forfeited.— 0/^  Play. 

CHAP    XXXI. 

At  school  I  knew  him — a  sharp-witted 

youth. 
Grave,  thoughtful,  and  reserved  amongst 

his  mates. 
Turning  the  hours  of  sport  and  food  to 

labour. 
Starving  his  body  to  inform  his  mind. 

Old  Play. 

CHAP,  xxxnr. 

Now  on  my  faith  this  gear  is  all  entangled, 
Like  to  the   yarn-clew   of  the   drowsy 

knitter, 
Dragg'd  by  the  frolic  kitten  through  the 

cabin, 
While  tlie  good  dame  sits  nodding  o'er 

the  fire- 
Masters,  attend;  'twill  crave  some  skill  to 

clear  it.— 0/^  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

It  is  not  texts  will  doit — Church  artillery 
Are  silenced  soon  by  real  ordnance, 
A  ndcanonsare  but  vain  opposed  tocannon. 
Go,  coin  your  crosier,  melt  your  church 

plate  down, 
Bid  the  starved  soldiers  banquet  in  your 

halls, 
And  quaff  your  long-saved  hogsheads — 

Turn  them  out 
Thus  primed  w^ith  your  good  cheer,  to 

guard  your  wall. 
And  they  will  venture  for  't. — Old  Play. 


i\im  ll)c  gbbot. 
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MOTTOES. 

CHAP.  V. 

In  the  wqld  storm, 

The  seaman  hews  his  mast  down,  and  the 
merchant 

Heaves  to  the  billows  wares  he  once 
deem'd  precious : 

So  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  conten- 
tions. 

Cast  off  their  favourites. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Thou  hast  each  secret  of  the  household, 

Francis, 
I  dare  be  swom  thou  hast  been  in  the 

buttery 
Steeping  thy  curious  humour  in  fat  ale. 
And  in  the  butler's  tattle— ay,  or  chattnig 
With  the  glib   waiting- woman  o'er  her 

comfits — 
These  bear  the  key  to  each   domestic 

mystery.— O/^  Play. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  sacred  tapers'  lights  are  gone, 
Grey  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown, 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 
The  long  ribb'd  aisles  are  burst  and  shiUlfic, 
The  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sunk, 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessing  en  his  soul ! 

Red'iiH'va. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Life  hath  its  May,  and  all  is  mirthful  then : 
The  woods  are  vocal,  and  the  flowers  all 

odour ; 
Its  very  blast  has  mirth   in't,— and  the 

maidens. 
The  while  they  don  their  cloaks  to  skreen 

their  kirtles. 
Laugh  at  the  rain  that  wets  them. 

Old  Play. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


CHAP.  xxin. 


Nay,  hear  me,  brother    -I  ain  elder,  wiser,]  Give   me  a   morsel  on   the  greensward 


And    iiolier   tlian   thou;    and    age,   and 

wisdom. 
And  holiness,  have  peremptor)'  claims, 
And  will  be  listcn'd  to.— Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaks  its 

barrier — 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  from   its 

cavern  — 
Not  the  wild  fiend,  that  mingles  both  to- 
gether, 
And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripening 

harvest. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  this  mirth- 
ful meeting- 
Comic,  yet  fearful — droll,  and  yet  de- 
structive.— The  Complracy. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

^'outh  !  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now, 

Darker  lip  and  darker  brow, 

Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien. 

In  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen  : 

Thou  must  now  brook  midnight  watches. 

Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches  ! 

For  the  gambol  and  the  jest, 

Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best, 

Graver  follies  must  thou  follow. 

But  as  senseless,  false,  and  hollow. 

Life,  a  Poem. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

It  is  and  is  not — 'tis  the  thing  I  sought  for, 
Have  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  for,  risk'd  my 

fame  and  life  for. 
And  yet  it  isnot — no  more  than  the  shadow 
Upon  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polish'd 

mirror, 
Is  the  waiTO,  graceful,  rounded,  living 

substance 
Which  It  presents  in  form  and  lineament. 
Old  Play. 


rather, 

Coarse  as  you  will  the  cooking — Let  the 
fresh  sprmg 

Bubble  beside  my  napkin — and  the  free 
birds, 

Twittering  and  chirping,  hop  from  bough 
to  bough. 

To   claim   the   crumbs   I  leave  for  per- 
quisites— 

Your  prison-feasts  I  like  not. 

The  Woodman,  a  Drama, 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

'Tis  a  wearv  life  this- 


Vaults    overhead,  and  grates  and    bars 

ai'ound  me. 
And   my  sad  hours   spent   with  as   sad 

companions. 
Whose  thoughts  are  brooding  o'er  their 

own  mischances. 
Far,  far  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

IbeWoodsman, 


CHAP.  XXV. 

And  when  Love's  torch  hath  set  the  heart 

in  flame. 
Comes  Seignor  Reason,  with  his  saws  and 

cautions. 
Giving  such   aid  as  the  old  grey-beard 

Sexton, 
Who   from   the   church-vault   drags  his 

cra/.y  engine. 
To  ply  its  dribbling  ineffectual  streamlet 
Against  a  conflagration. — Old  Play, 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Yes,  it  is  she  whose  eyes  look'd  on  thy 
childhood 

And  watch'd  with  trembling  hope  thy 
dawn  of  youth. 

That  now,  with  these  same  eye-balls, 
dimm'd  with  age, 

And  dimmer  yet  with  tears,  sees  thy  dis- 
honour.— Old  Play. 
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ChAP.  XXX. 

In  some  breasts  passion  lies  conceal'd  and 

silent, 
Like  war's  swart  powder  in  a  castle  vault, 
Until  occasion,  like  the  linstock,  lights  it; 
Then  comes  at  once  the  lightning  and  the 

thunder. 
And  distant  echoes  tell  that  all  is 

asunder. — Old  Play. 


rent 


ifrflm  Juniltoorll]. 
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GOLDTHRED'S  SONG. 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree, 

Commend  me  to  the  owl. 
Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 

To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west, 
He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best. 
And  he  whoops  out   his  song,   and   he 

laughs  at  his  jest. 
Then,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather 

foul, 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny, 

bonny  owl. 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl, 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn  ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 

That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger 

in  speech, 
And  match  me  this  catch,  till  you  swagger 

and  screech. 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men 

each  ; 
For,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather 

be  foul, 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny, 

bonny  owl. — Chap.  ii. 

MOTTOES. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Not  serve  two  mastei's  ? — Here's  a  youth 
will  try  it — 


Would  fain  serve  God,  yet  give  the  devil 

his  due; 
Says  grace  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  vil- 

lany, 
And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis 

acted.— O/^  Play. 

CHAP.   VII. 

This  is  He 

Who  rides  on  the  court-gale ;  controls  its 
tides ; 

Knows  all  their  secret  shoals  and  fatal 
eddies ; 

Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile 
exalts. 

He  shines  like  any  rainbow — and,  per- 
chance. 

His  colours  are  as  transient. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XIV 

This  is  rare  news  thoutell'st  mc,  my  good 

fellow ; 
There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  on  the 

green 
For  one  fair  heifer — if  the  one  goes  down, 
The  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and  the 

herd. 
Which  have  small  interest  in  their  brulzie- 

ment, 
May  pasture  there  in  peace— Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Now  God  be  good  to  me  in  this  wild  pil- 
grimage ! 

All  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  behind  me. 

Oh,  who  would  be  a  woman  ?  who  that 
fool, 

A  weeping,  pining,  faithful,  loving  woman  ? 

She  hath  hard  measure  still  where  she 
hopes  kindest. 

And  all  her  bounties  only  make  ingrates. 
Lot'es  Pilgrimage. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Hark  !  the  bells  summon,  and  the  bi;f)e 

calls, 
But  she  the  fairest  answers  not;  the  tide 
Of  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls, 
But  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret  hide. 
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What  eyes   were   tlune,   proud    Prince, 

which  in  the  gle.iin 
Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense. 
That  oer  the  glow-worm  cloth  the  star 

esteem, 
And  merit's  modest   blush   o'er  courtly 

insolence  ? — Ths  Glass  Slipper. 

CIIA?.  XXVIII. 

What,  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when 
the  full  can 

Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  craves  empty- 
ing :— 

Nay,  fear  not  me,  for  I  have  r.:>  delignt 

To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have  my- 
self 

Of  virtue  nought  to  boast  of.- I'm  a 
striker. 

Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me, 
pell-mell,  ,\.\\.—Pandu;>nonnu>i. 

CHAP.  XXXI 1. 

The  wisest  sovereigns  en- like  private  men. 
And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid  the 

sword 
Of  chivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder, 
Which  better  had  been  bran-!ed  by  the 

hangman. 
What  then  ?     Kings  do  their  best,— and 

they  and  \ve 
Must  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the 

event.— 0/^  Play. 

CHAP.  XL. 

High  o'er  the  eastern  steep  the  sun  is 

beaming, 
And  darkness   flies  with    her  deceitful 

shadows ; 
So  truth  prevail  o'er  falsehood. 

Old  Play. 
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THE  SOXG  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 
I. 
CrtlRN  eagle  of  the  far  north-west. 
Thou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  tliun- 
tlcrbolt. 


Thou   whose  rushing  pinions  stir  cceail 

to  madness. 
Thou  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  t.'.c 

scatterer  ot  navies, 
Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage. 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings, 
Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry 

of  a  perishing  nation. 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like 

the  roar  of  ten  thousand  waves, 
Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste, 
Heai-  thou  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 


Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Dron- 

theim, 
Their   dark    green    heads    lie   prostrate 

beside  their  uprooted  stems  ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean, 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless 

rover, 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsa'l 
That  she  had  not  vail'd  to  a  royal  armada. 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its 

crest  among  the  clouds. 
The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of 

former  days. 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth  ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  compcller 

of  clouds, 
\Mien   thou    hearest    the  voice  of   the 

Reim-kennar. 

III. 

There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag 

in  the  forest, 
Ay,    when    the    dark-colour'd    dog    is 

opening  on  his  track  ; 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk 

pause  on  the  wing. 
Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood  and 

the  jesses. 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 

fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of 

the  drowning  mariner. 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest. 
And    the    groan    of   the    overwhelmed 

crowds, 
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fallen 


the 


When   the   church    hath 

moment  of  prayer ; 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must 

list, 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of 

the  Reim-kennar. 


Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought   on 

the  ocean, 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the 

beach  ; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on 

the  land, 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  de- 
spair ; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions. 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength  ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armoury 

of  Odin ; 
Be   thou   still   at   my   bidding,  viewless 

racer  of  the  north-westem  heaven, — 
Sleep  thou   at  the  voice  of  Noma  the 

Reim-kennar. 


Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters, 

Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim- 
kennar, 

Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her 
bidding, 

'^nd  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 

My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path  ; 

\\  hen  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on 
high. 

Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of 
the  unknown  ocean, 

Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 

Eagle  of  the  north-west,  thou  hast  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

Chap.  vi. 

CLAUD  HALCRO'S  SONG. 
MARY. 

Farewell  to  Northmaven, 
Grey  Hillswicke,  farewell ! 

To  the  calms  of  thy  haven, 
The  storms  on  thy  fell — 


To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main. 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  ! 

We  meet  not  again  ! 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry, 

Which  Hacon  could  brave, 
AVhen  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

\A^ere  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  comes  not  again  ! 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them; 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermaidens  sing  them. 
New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewildering  strain ; 
But  there's  one  wha  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 

O  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given  ; 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 

Chap.  xii. 

THE  SONG  OF  HAROLD  HARFAGER. 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red. 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread, 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies, 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys  ; 
In  the  midst  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  fi-om  the  cover. 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yellin?, 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying." 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming, 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks 
Horses  neigh  and  armour  clanks  ; 
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Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
"  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 
To  the  tield,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  ! 

^  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number: 
Jolly  reapers,  forward  still, 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill, 
Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  lithe, 
It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bnght, 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight. — 
Onv\-ard  footmen,  onward  horsemen. 
To  the  charge  ye  gallant  Norsemen  ! 

"  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter  ; 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye, — 
Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory  ; 
C)r  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 
Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale, 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 
Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen, 
Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norse- 
men !" — Chap.  XV. 

.SOXG  OF  THE  MERMAIDS  AND 
MERMEN. 
MERMAID. 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl, 
Singing  the  achievements  brave 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl; 
Dwelling  where  the  tempest's  raving, 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  ear, 
As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear, 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we, 
I'rom  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea, 
As  the  lark  springs  from  the  lea, 
Hither  come,  to  share  your  glee. 

MERMAN. 

From  reining  of  the  water-horse, 
That  bounded    till    the   waves   were 
foaming. 

Watching  the  infant  tempest's  course. 
Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming  ; 


From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell, 
^^''hen  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish 
duel. 

Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell, 
\A^hen  the  winds  and  waves  are  cruel  ; 

Childi-en  of  wild  Thule,  we 

Have  plough'd  such  furrows  on  the  sea. 

As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea, 

And  hither  we  come-to  share  your  glee. 

MERMAIDS   AXD   MERMEN. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 

A  hundred  fathom  deep  below, 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves, 

That  dro\\Ti  each  sound  of  war  and 
woe. 
Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 
Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

Dance,  and  song,  and  soundin;:  shell. 
Children  of  dark  Thule,  know, 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe, 
\\'here  your  daring  shallops  row, 
Come  to  share  the  festal  show. — 

Chap.  xvi. 

NORNA'S  SOXG. 

For  leagues  along  the  watery  way, 
Through  gulf  and  stream  my  course 
has  been ; 

The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, 

And  smooth  their  crests  to  silent  green. 

The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, — 
The  gulf  grows  smooth,  the  stream  is 
still  ; 

But  human  hearts,  more  wild  than  they, 
Know  but  the  rule  of  wayward  wilL 

One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year, 
To  tell  my  woes, — and  one  alone ; 

X^'hen  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  'tis  here, — 
\X'hen  dies  the  mystic  light,  'tis  gone. 

Daughters  of  northern  Magnus,  hail ! 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  clear, — 
To  you  I  come  to  tell  my  tale, 

Awake,  arise,  my  talc  to  hear  ! 

Chap.  xix. 
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CLAUD  HALCRO  AND  NORNA. 
CLAUD   HALCRO. 

Mother  darksome,  Mother  dread, 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

Look  through  sleet,  and  look  through  fi-ost , 

Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coast, — 

By  the  ice-berg  is  a  sail 

Chasing  of  the  swarthy  whale  ; 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 

Tell  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped  ? 

XORXA. 

The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  gear, — 
On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock,  and 

his  steer ; 
But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow, 

and  herd, 
While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear  his 

grey  beard. 
The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be, 
Lies  deep  in  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland 

sea ; — 
The  bree/.e  for  Zetland  blows  fairand  soft, 
And  gaily  the  garland  is  fluttering  aloft : 
Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last, 
And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard 

and  mast ; 
Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirk- 
wall,— 
Three  for  Burgh  Wcstra,  the  choicest  of 

all. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread  ! 
Dweller  ot  the  Fitftil-head, 
Thou  hast  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme. 
That  lives  upon  the  surge  of  time  : 
Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung. 
Like  Hacon's  of  the  golden  tongue, 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  ? 
Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  ? 

NORNA. 

The  inf^int  loves  the  rattle's  noise ; 
Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys  ; 
But  different  far  the  descant  rings, 
As  strikes  a  different  hand  the  strings. 


The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Imber-goose,  unskiil'd  to  fly, 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along, 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song. 

CLAUD    HALCRO. 
I  Be  mine  the  Imber-goose  to  play, 
And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay  ; 
The  archer's  aim  so  shall  I  shun — 
So  shall  I  'scape  the  levell'd  gun — 
Content  my  verses'  tuneless  jingle, 
With  Thule's  sounding  tides  to  mingle, 
While,  to  the  ear  of  wondering  wight. 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
Soften'd  by  murmur  of  the  sea. 
The  rude  sounds  seems  like  harmony ! 

-Sc-  *  *  *  *  * 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

A  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad. 

Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road, 

With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  fe\^' — 

A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 

Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 

Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device — 

What  interest  hath  our  comrade  bold 

In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  ? 

NORNA. 

Gold  is  ruddy,  f^iir,  and  free, 
Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see ;  — 
I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay, 
And  i  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey,- 
A  gobbet  of  flesh  in  her  beak  she  bore. 
And  talons  and  singles  are  dripping  with 

gore ; — 
Let  he  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his 

hand, 
And  if  there  is  blood  on't,  he's  one  of 

their  band. 

CLAUD   HALCRO. 
Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Well  thou  know'st  it  is  thy  task 
To  tell  what  Beauty  will  not  ask ; — 
Then  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and  milk. 
And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 
For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove 
In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love  ? 
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NORNA. 

L'ntoucli'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest, 
High  seated  in  the  middle  sky, 
In  bright  and  barren  purity  ; 
Hut  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd, 
Scarce  by  the  ga/.ing  eye  'lis  miss'd, 
Kre,  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing, 
hi  esh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing, 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower, 
And  decks  some  happy  shepherd's  bower. 

MAGN'US    TROIL. 

Mother,  speak,  and  do  not  tarry, 
Here's  a  maiden  fain  would  marry, 
SI. all  she  marry,  ay  or  not  ? 
If  she  marry,  what's  her  lot  ? 

NORNA. 

L'ntouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest  ; 
So  pure,  so  five  fiom  earthly  dye, 
1 1  seems,  whilst  leaning  on  the  sky, 
Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh  ; 
Hut  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain, 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
We  ga/e — the  lovely  vision's  gone — 
A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone. 
That  hurrying  to  destruction's  shock, 
Leaps  headlong  fi-om  the  lofty  rock. 

Chap.  xxi. 

SONG    OF    THE    ZETLAND 

FISHERMAN. 

Farewell,  rnerry  maidens,  to  song,  and 

to  laugh. 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound 

to  the  Haaf; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger, 

and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunross- 

ness  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway 

deal, 
We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the 

porpoise  and  seal ; 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too 

high. 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er 

she  flits  by. 


Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow, 
like  thee. 

By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms 
of  the  sea ; 

And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  strain- 
ing our  line. 

Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils 
shall  be  thine. 

^Ve'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sing 

while  we  haul. 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough 

tor  us  all ; 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for 

the  carle. 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the 

son  of  the  earl. 

Huzza  I  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for 

the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance 

and  the  laugh ; 
For  life  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without 

oil; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold 

Magnus  Troil  \—Chap.  xxii, 

CLEVELAND'S  SONGS. 

I. 
Love  wakes  and  weeps 
While  Beauty  sleeps  ! 
O  for  Music's  softest  numbers, 
To  prompt  a  theme, 
For  Beauty's  dream. 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers' 

II. 

Through  groves  of  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  balm. 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling  ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume. 
The  distant  beds  of  Rowers  revealing. 

in. 

O  wake  and  live ! 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling  ; 

No  longer  sleep, 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling. 
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Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, — 
Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer, 
And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  form 
Beneath  your  frown's  controlling  check, 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  stonn, 
To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 

The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 
The  hand,  that  shook  when  press'd  to 
thine. 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase — 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 
Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu ! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear, 
Farewell !  save  memory  of  you ! 

Chap,  xxiii. 

CLAUD  HALCRO'S  VERSES. 

A.ND  you  shall  deal  the  funecal  dole ; 

Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine. 
To  weary  body^  and  to  heavy  soul, 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

And  you  shall  deal  my  horses  of  pride  ; 

Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine; 
And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide, 

And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

But  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed, 

And  deal  not  for  the  crime; 
The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to 
Heaven  s  grace. 

And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time. 


NORNA'S   INCANTATIONS. 
Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil, 
Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil  ? 
Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones, 
Are  leaving  bare  thy  giant  bones. 
W  ho  dared  touch  the  w-ild  bear's  skin 
Ye  slumber'd  on,  while  life  was  in  ? — 
A  woman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 
And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb. 

Yet  be  not  wrathftil,  Chief,  nor  blight, 
Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight ! 


To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
I  Or  lay  thy  giant  reliques  bare ; 
But  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 
Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 
To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud  ■ 
Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 
To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough. 

See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife — 
Never,  while  thou  wert  in  life, 
Laidst  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 
\\'  hen  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near ; 
See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever — - 
W'aken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever ! 
Thou  wilt  not  wake — the  deed  is  done! — ■ 
The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks, — for  this  the  sea 
Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee — 
And  while  afar  its  billows  foam. 
Subside  to  peare  near  Ribolt "s  tomb. 
Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks — for  thisthe  might 
Of  wild  winds  raging  at  their  height. 
When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  nigh. 
Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Noma  of  the  Fitful-head, 
xMighty  in  her  own  despite, — 
Miserable  in  her  might ; 
In  despair  and  fi'enzy  great, 
In  her  greatness  desolate  ; 
\\'isest,  wickedest  who  lives, — 
^^'ell  can  keep  the  word  she  gives. 

Chap.  XXV, 

[her  IXTERVIEW'  with  MINNA.] 

;  Thou,  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 

'  With  cloudy  crest,  and  wing  of  red ; 

Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 
i  The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of  death; 
:  W^ho  deign'st  to  warm  the  cottage  hearth, 
i  Yet  hurlst  proud  palaces  to  earth, — 
'  Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 

\\'hich  form  and  rule  this  world  of  ours, 
1  With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 
i  Thank  thee  for  thy  agency. 


i8 


Old  Reim-kennar,  to  thy  art 
Mother  Hcrtlia  sends  her  part ; 
She,  whose  gracious  bounty  gives 
Needful  food  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  deep  mine  of  the  North 
Came  the  mystic  metal  forth, 
Doom'd  amidst  disjointed  stones, 
Long  to  cere  a  champion  "s  bones, 
Disinhumed  my  charms  to  aid — 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid. 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

I  And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwarfie's 


Girdle  of  our  islands  dear. 
Element  of  Water,  hear  1 
Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm 
Broken  mounds  and  ruin'd  realm 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand  ; 
All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 
Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever 

Krom  our  rock-defended  land; 
Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part, 
To  assist  old  Noma's  art. 


Elements,  each  other  greeting, 
Gifts  and  power  attend  your  meeting 


rhou,  that  over  billows  dark, 
Safely  send'st  the  fisher"s  bark, — 
Gi\nng  him  a  path  and  motion 
Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean  ; 
Thou,  that  w  hen  the  billows  bi-ave  ye, 
O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  nav\', — 
Didst  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected, 
\N  hile  thy  brethren  were  respected? 
To  appease  thee,  sec,  I  tear 
This  full  grasp  of  gri/./led  hair ; 
Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung, 
Softening  to  my  magic  tongue, — 
Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 
Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sky, 
Yud  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 
Of  wild -fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale  ; 
Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 
Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice  ! 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well, 
Is  subject  to  the  Nixies'  spell ; 
She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach, 
To  the  Mermaid's  cliarmed  speech  ; 
She  who  walks  round  ring  of  green, 
Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen ; 


A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore, 
MinnaTroil  has  braved  all  this  and  more; 
And  yet  hath  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill, 
A    source   that's   more   deep  and   more 

mystical  still. — 
Thou  art  within  a  demon's  hold, 
Moi-ewise  than  Heims,  more  strong  than 

Trold. 
No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  he, — 
No  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea; 
No  elfin  power  hath  half  the  art 
To  soothe,  to  move,  to  wring  the  heart, — 
Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  drain, 
Drench  the  eye  and  dry  the  vein. 
Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go, 
Dost  thou  note  me,  ay  or  no  ? 

MINVA. 

I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look, 

and  sign ; 
Speak  on  with  thy  riddle — to  read  it  be 

mine. 


Mark  me  !  for  the  word  I  sperk 
Shall  bring  the  colour  to  thy  cheek. 
This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  cost, 
The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost. 
Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace. 
That   the   cause   of    your   sickness   and 

sorrow  may  cease, 
When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 
In   the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in   Orkney 

land. — 


Be  patient,  be  patient ;  fcr  Patience  hath 

power 
To  ward  us   in  danger,  like  mantle  in 

shower ; 
A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 
in  a  cli  lin  of  fairy  gold  ; — 
The  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true 

token, 
That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  has 

spoken  ; 
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But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  never 

behold  them, 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  tiiiths  I 

have  told  them. — Chap,  xxviii. 

MOTTOES. 
CHAP.  II. 

'Tis  not  alone  the  scene — the  man,  An- 

selmo, 
The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these  wild 

wastes, 
And  roughly  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer 

views 
And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

Ancient  Drama. 

CHAP.  VII. 
She  does  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raving 

ocean  ; 
Engulphing  those  she  strangles,  her  wild 

womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt 

on. 
Their  death  at  once,  and  sepulchre. 

Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

See    yonder   woman,   whom  our  swains 

revere. 
And  dread  in  secret,  while  they  take  her 

counsel 
When  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or  when 

cross  dame  shall  die  ; 
W^here  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver 

tankard. 
And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  may  be 

cured ; — 
This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  mad,  my 

friend ; 
Yet,   in  her  madness,  hath  the  art  and 

cunning 
To  wring  fools'  secrets  fi-om  their  inmost 

bosoms. 
And  pay  inquirers  with  the  coin  thev  gave 

ha:— Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

What  ho,  my  jovial  mates !  come  on  I 
we'll  fi-olic  it 

Like  fairies  fi-isking  in  the  merry  moon- 
shine. 

Seen  by  the  curtal  fi-iar,  who,  from  some 
christening. 

Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated  c  1- 
ward — 

He  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  botJe 
swagger 

To  churchman's  pace  professional,— and, 
ransacking 
As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rose-  |  His  treacherous  memory  for  some  holy 
'"''"'  hymn, 

Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight 


This  is  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent — 
He's  no  Autolycus,  to  blear  yt)ur  eye, 
\^  ith  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  game- 

someness ; 
But  seasons  all  his  glittering  merchandise 
With  wholesome  doctrine  suited  to  the  use. 


mary. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  \iv 


We'll  keep  our  customs — wh.at  is  law 
itself, 

But  old  establish'd  custom  ?  What  re- 
ligion, 

(f  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that 
use  it,) 

Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries 
them 

To  worship  how  and  where  their  fathers 
worshipp'd  ? 

All  things  resolve  in  custom — we'll  keep 
omru—Old  Play. 


catch.— O/^  PL 


■ly. 


CHAP.  XXXIIl. 

Parental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er 
wisdom, 

Andisthecharm,  which,  like  the  falconer■:^ 
lure, 

Can  bring  from  heaven  the  highest  soar- 
ing spirits. — 

So,  when  famed  Prosper  doff'd  his  magic 
robe. 

It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his 
shoulders. — Old  Play. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Over  the  mountains,  ;)nd  under  tlie  waves, 

()vcr  the  fountains,  and  under  the  graves, 

Under  floods  tliat  are  deepest, 

Whieh  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest. 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Old  Song. 


Days  free  fi-om  thought,  and  nights  from 

care, 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair! 


ON    ETTRICK  FOREST'S   MOUN- 
TAINS DUN. 

1822. 

On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun, 
'Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun, 
And  seek  the  heath-fiecpientnig  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  solitude  ; 
By  many  a  cairn  and  trenched  mound, 
W'herechiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound, 
And  springs,  where  grey-hair'd  shepherds 

tell, 
That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwell. 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 
Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead, 
'iVhen  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs. 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings  ; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try, 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide, 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide ; 
On  high  the  da///.ling  blaze  to  rear. 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear  ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light, 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears. 

'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail, 
A\niether  at  Alwyn's*  lordly  meal, 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel ; 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 
Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine  — 

*  Alwyn,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  SomerviUe. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

1822. 

ExCHANTRESS,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has 
decoy'd  me, 
At  the  close  of  the   evening  through 
woodlands  to  roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with   wonder 
espied  me, 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting 
for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers 
wild  speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  anci 
woe : 
Oh !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart- 
strings are  breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can 
know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when 
there  came  sorrow, 
Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my 
way, 
What  voice  was    like  thine,  that  could 
sing  of  to-morrow. 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of 
to-day ! 
But  when  fiiends  drop  around  us  m  life's 
weary  waning, 
The  grief.    Queen  of  Numbers,  thou 
canst  not  assuage  ; 
Nor  the  gradual   estrangement  of  those 
yet  remaining, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness 
of  age. 

'Twas   thou   that   once    taught   me,    in 
accents  bewailing, 
To  sing  how  a  wairior  lay  stretch'd  on 
the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid 
unavailing. 
And  held  to  his  lips  tl>e  cold  goblet  in 
vain ; 
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CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S 
COME* 

BEING    NEW   WORDS    TO    AN    AULD   SPRING. 
1822. 


THE  MAID  OF  ISLA. 

Air —  The  Maid  of  Isla. 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON'S 
SCOTTISH  MELODIES. 

1822^ 

Oil,  Maid  of  Isla,  from  the  cliff, 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly  ? 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  bree/.e  and  surge, 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam. 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge? — 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark. 

Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist 
and  spray. 
Against  the  stoiTn-cloud,  lowering  dark, 

As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away; — 
^^^lere  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave, 

^Vhy  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 
Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave? — 

Oh,  maid  of  Isla,  'tis  her  home! 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff, 

^^"here  sea-birds  close  their  wearied 
wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come; 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave. 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


As  vain  thy  enchantments,   O   Queen  of 

wild  Numbers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy 

is  o'er, 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy 

T-  11     ii         tr     u     i.        I  T  i   The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth. 

Farewell,   then.  Enchantress!  I  meet   rp,    xt    , ,  f  .      ,     ^ul.' iLuiii.nuu, 

thee  no  more  •  .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^"'^'^ ' 

The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o'  drouth, 

Cai-le,  now  the  King's  come ! 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  comei 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing. 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast ; 
But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last^ 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  grey, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

She's  skirling  fi\ae  the  Castle-hill ; 
The  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"Up,  bairns!"  she  cries,  "baith  grit  and 

sma', 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw! 
Stand  by  me,  and  we'll  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Come  from  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with   your  knights  and 

squires, 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu  ! 
Bring  in  your  hand  theyoung  Buccleuch; 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 


*  An  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty, 
written  on  the  arrival  of  George  IV.  in  Scot- 
land, August,  i8j2,  and  printed  as  a  broad- 
side. 
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"  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay, 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Come,  premier  Duke,*  arid  carry  doun 
Frae  yonder  craig  his  ancient  croun  ; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Come,  Athole,from  the  hill  and  wood, 
Bringdown  your  clansmen  like  a  clud  ; 
Come,    Morton,     show     the    Douglas' 
blood, — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*'  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword   to 

sheath. 
Come,  Hopetoun,   fear'd    on 

death ; 
Come,  C  lerk,t  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  Come,Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids; 
Come,  Rosebery,  fi-om  Dalmeny  shades; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true, 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew; 
We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier, 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
'Fie,  lads,  behold  mycvest  of  fire!' 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Saint  Abb  roars  out, '  I  see  him  pass, 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass!' 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come!" 

The  Carline  stopp'd  ;  and,  sure  I  am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman}:  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  I 


Cogie,  now  the  King's  come! 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  ! 
I'se  be  fou  and  ye's  be  toom,§ 
Cogie,  now  tne  King's  come! 

PART   SECOND. 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew, 
Heised  up  Auld  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow, 
It  minded  her  of  Waterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

Again  I  heard  her  suminons  swell, 
For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell, 
It  drown'd  Saint  Giles's  jowing  bell — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight, 
fields   of  Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town's  right. 
There's  waur  than   you    been    made  a 
knight]  I  — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"My  reverend  Clergy,  loou  ye  say 
The  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  ha'e, 
And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree, 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee  ; 
My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Comeforfh  eachsturdy  Burgher's  bairn, 
That  dints  on  \/ood  or  clanks  on  airn. 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Come  forward  -.vith  the  Blanket  Blue,«j[ 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true, 
As  Scotland's  foemen  oft  might  rue- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  Scots  downa  loup,  andrin  and  rave. 
We're  steady  folks  and  something  grave, 


*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  premier  duke 
of  Scotland. 

t  Tlie  Baron  of  Pennycuik,  bound  by  his 
tenure  to  meet  the  sovereign  whenever  he  or 
she  visits  Edinburgh  at  the  Harestone,  and 
there  blow  three  blasts  on  a  horn. 

X  The  landlord  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel. 


§  Empty. 

]1  The  Lord  Provost  had  the  aj^reenble  siir- 
priseof  hearing  his  health  proposed,  at  tiie  ':ivic 
banquet  given  to  George  IV.  in  the  Parlia- 
ment-House, as  "Sir  William  Arbutlinot, 
Bart." 

^  A  Blue  Blanket  is  the  standard  of  the 
incorporated  trades  of  Edinburgh. 
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We'll  keepthecausevvay  firm  and  brave — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Sir  Thomas,*  thunder  fi-om  your  rock. 
Till  Pentland  dinnles  \vi'  the  shock, 
And  lace  wi'  fire  my  snood  o'  smoke — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  blue, 
A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true, 
WithElcho,  Hope,  and  Cockburn,too — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  And  you,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 
Compell'd  the  vanquish'd  Despot's  praise, 
Rank  out — rank  out— my  gallant  Greysf — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra', 
Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa? 
Ah  !  wae's  my  heart  that  ye' re  awa'- — ■ 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
W^ith  durk  and  pistols  at  their  belts. 
Thank  God,  we've  still  some  plaids  and 
kilts  ^ 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*■'  Lord,  how  the  pibrochs groan  and  yell! 
Macdonnell's  ta'en  the  field  himsell, 
Macleod  comes  branking  o'er  the  tell — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  Bend  up  your  bow  each  Archer  spark, 
For  you're  to  guard  him  light  and  dark  ; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye've  hit  the  mark — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Young  Errol,  take  the  sword  of  state. 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate ; 
Knight  Mareschal,  see  ye  clear  the  gate- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  Kind  cummer,  Leith,  ye've  been  mis- 
set. 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret — 
Ye'se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 


*  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  then  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland. 

t  The  Scots  Greys. 


"  My  daughters,  come  with  een  sae  blue, 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew; 
He  ne'er  saw  fairer  flowers  than  you — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine — 
We  used  to  offer  something  fine. 
But  ne'er  a  groat's  in  pouch  ot  mine — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Deil  care — for  that  I'se  never  start, 
We'll  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart ; 
Whate'er  vce  have  he's  get  a  part- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  I'll  show  him  mason-work  this  day — 
Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay, 
But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time's  away — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

'■'•  I'll  show  him  wit,  I'll  show  him  lair, 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair, 
And  whatwadkind  heart  wish  for  mair  ? — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Step  out,  Sir  John,+  of  projects  rife, 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  aiild  wife. 
And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come!" 


ixm  tk  lortuius  of 
1822. 

MOTTOES. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

By  this  good  light,  a  wench  of  matchless 

mettle  ! 
This  were  a  leaguer-lass  to  love  a  soldier. 
To  bind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody 

brow. 
And  sing  a  roundel  as  she  help'd  to  arm 

him, 
Though  the  rough  foeman's  drums  were 

beat  so  nigh, 
They  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

Old  Play. 


X  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated writer  Catherine  Sinclair. 
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CHAP.  XXIl. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work — Chance 
sends  the  bree/e  ; 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 

The  very  wind  that  \\afts  us  towards  the 
port 

jMay  dash  us  on  the  shelves. — The  steers- 
man's part  is  vigilance, 

Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

This  is  the  time — heaven's  maiden-sentinel 
Hath  ciuitcd  her  high  watch— the  lesser 

spangles 
Are   paling  one  by   one ;    give   me  the 

ladder 
And  the  short  lever — bid  Anthony 
Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-gate  ; 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow 

me, 
For  we  will  in  and  do  it — darkness  like 

this 
f  8  dawning  of  our  fortunes. — Old  Play, 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Death    finds   us   'mid   our   playthings — 

snatches  us, 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward 

child, 
From   all   our  toys   and   baubles.      His 

rough  call 
Unlooses  all  oin-  favourite  ties  on  earth  ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  an- 

swer'd 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of 

truly.— 0/^  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIX 

How  fares  the  man  on  whom  good  men 
would  look 

With  eyes  where  scorn  and  censure  com- 
bated, 

But  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught 
the  lesson — 

That  they  who  merit  most  contempt  and 
hate, 

Do  most  deser\'e  our  pity. — Old  Ploy, 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Many,  come  up,  sir,  with  your  gentle 

blood  ! 
Here's  a  red  stream  beneath  this  coarse 

blue  doublet, 
That   warms  the   heart   as  kindly  as  if 

drawn 
From  the  far  sourceof  old  Assyrian  kings. 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  their 

sway. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

W'e  are  not  worse  at  once — the  course  cf 
evil 

Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight 
source. 

An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach 
with  clay  ; 

But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philo- 
sophy— 

Ay,  and  religion  too — shall  strive  in  vain 

To  turn  the  headlong  torrent. — Old  Play. 


Irmii  lUbtril  of  tljc  ^til, 
1823. 

MOTTOES, 
CHAP.  II. 

Why  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of 

beeves. 
Broaching    of    bairels,    brandishing    of 

spigots  ; 
Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 
Of  herds  and   flocks,   and  venison  and 

poultry, 
Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's-blood  of  John- 

a-Barleycorn  ! — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  IV. 

No,  sir, — I  will  not  pledge — I'm  one  of 

those 
Who  think  good  wine  needs  neither  bush 

nor  preface 
To  make  it  welcome.     If  you  doubt  my 

word. 
Fill  the  quart-cup,  and  see  if  I  will  choke 

on't.— 0/<-/  Play. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Ascasto,  Can  she  not  speak  ? 

Os'ivald.  If  speech  be  only  in  accented 

sounds, 
Framed    by   the   tongue    and   lips,    the 

maiden's  dumb ; 
But  if  by  quicic  and  apprehensive  look, 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give  each 

meaning, 
Express  as  clothed  in  language,  be  term'd 

speech. 
She  hath  that  wondrous  faculty  ;  for  her 

eyes, 
Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold 

discourse. 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

This  is  a  love  meeting  '     See  the  maiden 

mourns. 
And  the  sad  sliitor  bends  his  looks  on 

earth. 
There's  more  hath  pass'd  between  them 

than  belongs 
To  Love's  sweet  sorrows. — Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Now,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates — and  let 

the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom   to  the  buxom 

wind. 
Like  lass  that  wooes  a  lover. — Anon. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

The  course  of  human  life  is  changeful 
still 

As  is  the  tickle  wind  and  wandering  rill ; 

Or,  like  the  light  dance  which  the  wild- 
breeze  weaves 

Amidst  the  faded  race  of  fallen  leaves ; 

Which  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now 
tosses  high. 

Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle  sky. 

Such,  and  so  varied,  the  precarious  play 

Of  fate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day ! 

Anonymous. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Necessity — thou  best  of  peacemakers. 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention — 
Help  us  to  composition  ! — Anonymous. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

This    IS    some    creature    of    the 

elements 
Most  like  your  sea-gull.     He  can  wheel 

and  whistle 
His  screaming  song,  e'en  when  the  storm 

is  loudest — 
Take  for  his  sheeted  couch  the  restless 

foam 
Of  the  wild  wave-crest — slumber  in  the 

calm, 
And  dally  with  thcstorm.     Yet  'tis  a  gull. 
An  an-ant  gull,  with  all  this. — The  Chieftatn. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

I  fear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and 

cassock. 
Or,    in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's 

cloak. 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoof. — Anoriymous. 


1823. 

SONG  — COUNTY  GUY. 
All !   County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day. 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Breeze,    bird,   and    flower,   confess   the 
hour. 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? — 

The  village  maid  steals  through  theshadc^ 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear  ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above. 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky  ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — - 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ! — Chap.  iv. 
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MOTTOES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

This  is  a  lecturer  so  skili"d  in  policy, 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's  cun- 
ning) 
He  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil, 
And  teach  the  old  seducer  new  tempta- 
tions.—OA/  Play. 

CIIAl'.    XIV 

I  see  thee  yet,  f,iir  Fraiice — thou  favour'd 

land 
O  fart  and  nature— thou  art  still  before  me : 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  their  labour  is  a  sport, 
So    well    thy  grateful    soil    returns    its 

tribute ; 
Thy    sun-bui-nt    daughters,   with    their 

laughing  eyes 
And  glossy   raven-locks.     But,  favour'd 

France, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell, 
In  ancient  times  as  now. — Anonymous. 

CHAP.  XV. 

He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  as  he  told  me. 
And  one  descended  from   those  dread 

magicians, 
Who  waged  rash  war,  when  Israel  dwelt 

in  Goshen, 
With  Israel  and  her  Prophet — matching 

rod 
With   his  the  sons  of  Levi's — and  en- 
countering 
Jehovah's  miracles  with  incantations, 
Till  upon  Kgypt  camethe  avenging  Angel, 
And  those   proud   sages  wept  for  their 

first-born, 
As  wept  the  un letter 'd  peasant. 

Anonymous. 
CHAP.  XXIV. 

Rescue  or  none.  Sir  Knight,  I  am  your 

captive ; 
Deal    with    me    what    your    nobleness 

suggests — 
Thinking  the  chance  of  war  may  one  day 

place  you 
Where  I  must  now  be  reckon'd — i'  the 

roll 
Of  melancholy  prisoners. — Anonymous. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 

In  warp  and  woof,  but  there's  some  flaw 

in  it ; 
I've  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd's 

cur, 
A  wise  man  so  demean  him,  drivelling 

idiocy 
Had  well  nigh  been  ashamed  on't.     For 

your  crafty, 
Your  worldly-wise  man,  he,  above  the 

rest. 
Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine,  he's  often 

caught  in  them. — Old  Flay. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

When   Princes    meet,   astrologers    may 

mark  it 
An  ominous  conjunction,  full  of  boding, 
Like  that  of  Mars  with  Saturn. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Thy  time  is  not  yet  out — the  devil  thou 

servest 
Has  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.     He  aids 
The  friends  who  drudge  for  him,  as  the 

blind  man 
Was  aided  by  the   guide,  who   lent   his 

shoulder 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  until  he  reach'd 

the  brink 
Of  the    fell  precipice — then  hurl'd  him 

downward. — Old  Play* 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Our  counsels  waver   like  the  unsteady 

bark, 
That   reels  amid  the   strife  of  meeting 

currents. — Old  Play. 

^IIAP.  XXXI. 

Hold  fast  thy  truth,  young  soldier. — 
Gentle  maiden, 

Keep  you  yoiu*  promise  plight — leave  age 
its  subtleties, 

And  gray-haird  policy  its  maze  of  false- 
hood ; 

But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky, 

Kre  the  high  sun  sucks  vapours  up  tr 
stain  it. — The  Trial. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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MOTTOES. 


There  must  be  government  in  all 
society — 

Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds 
have  their  leader ; 

Rome  had  her  Consuls,  Athens  had  her 
Archons, 

And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Com- 
mittee.—  The  Album  of  St.  Ronan's. 

CHAP,  XI, 

Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  next  in 
love  ; 

And  when  I  see  these  happy  children 
playing, 

\^'hile  William  gathers  flowers  for  Ellen's 
ringlets, 

And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  William's 
angle, 

I  scarce  can  think,  that  in  advancing  life, 

Coldness,  unkindness,  interest,  or  sus- 
picion, 

Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred, 

Which  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

Anonymous, 
CHAP.  XXXII 

It  comes — it  wrings  me  in  my  parting 

hour. 
The  long-hid  crime — the  well-disguised 

guilt. 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest   to  lay   the 

spectre  ! — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

Sedt't  post  equitem  atra  cura 

Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career, 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind  ; 
His  sad  companion — ghastly  pale, 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Care— keeps  her  seat  behind. 

Horace. 


CHAP.  XXXVIH. 

\\'hat  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  through 

the  storm  ? 
For  never  did  a  niaid  of  middle  earth 
Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her 

sorrows.—  Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Here  come  we  to   our  close — for   that 
which  follows 

Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  misery. 

Steep  crags  and  headlong  lins  may  court 
the  pencil 

Like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange 
adventures ; 

But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog- 
wrapt  moor, 

In  its  long  tract  of  sterile  desolation  ? 

Old  Play. 


Irani  gcJigauntlct. 

1824. 

As  lords  their  labourers'  hire  delay, 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come, 

Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  fi-ail  sufferer,  then, 
Although  a  distant  date  be  given  ; 

Despair  is  treason  towards  man. 
And  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 


$im  tk  |]c{rotI]Dij, 


SONG— SOLDIER,  WAKE. 
I. 
Soldier,  wake — the  day  is  peeping, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping. 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
Fr^m  axe  and  annour,  spear  and  jack. 
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That  they  promise  future  stoiy 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror. 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 


Ami  and  up— tl'.e  morning  beam 
Hath  eaird  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  caird  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  concjuest ;   war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror, 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 


Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  : 
Vainest  of  all  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled ; 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror. 

Chap,  xiv. 


SOXG— THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN. 


Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream. 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

II. 

I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 
I  have  weigh 'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand  ; 


I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 

How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  word 

was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  t-re  night. 

Chap.  XX. 


MOTTOES. 
CHAP.  II. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds, 
With  rapid  clangour  hurried  far ; 

Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds. 
But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  ! 

Thou,  born  of  stern  Necessity, 

Dull  Peace!  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poem. 

CHAP.  VII. 

O,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer 'd  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower  and  battlement, 

Seem  nodding  to  their  fall. — Old  Ballad, 

CHAP.  XII. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And   ladies   of    England  that    happy 
would  prove. 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothmg  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels. 

CHAP.  XIII. 
Too  much  rest  is  rust. 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
W^e  tyTie  by  too  much  trust. 

So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging. — Old  Song, 

CIIAI'.  XVII. 

Ring  out  the  merry  bells,  the  bride  ap- 
proaches ; 

The  blush  upon  her  check  has  shamed 
the  morning, 

For  that  is  dawning  palely.  Grant,  good 
saints, 

Theseclouds  betoken  nought  of  evil  omen ! 

Old  Play. 
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CHAP.  \XV1I. 

Julia.  Gentle  sir, 

You  are  our  captive — but  we'll  use  you  so, 
That  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys  may 

match 
Whate'er   your   liberty  hath   known   of 
pleasure. 
Roderick.   No,  fairest,  we  have  trifled 
here  too  long ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
I've  let  mv  laurels  wither. — Old  Play. 


ixm  the  f^'ilismttn. 


AHRIMAN. 
Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill ! 

\\^hen,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  with  trou'bled  eye, 
Where  see  w'e  'neath  the  extended  sky, 

An  empire  matching  thine  ! 

I  f  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

W  here  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock. 

Where  countless  navies  sink  ! 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense. 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  ouiver! 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
^^  hate'er  of  specious  form  be  there, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense,  and  form, 
Thurder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  stoiTn, 
As  Eastern  Magi  say; 


A\  ith  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wath, 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path, 
And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ? 

Or  art  thou  mixed  in  Natures  source, 
An  ever  operating  force. 

Converting  good  to  ill ; 
An  evd  principle  innate 
Contending  with  our  better  fate, 

And  oh  !  victorious  still  ? 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  I'eign, 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career. 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears. 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  art  not  distant  far  ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. — 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men  ; 
Tliine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour. 
And — who  dare  answer  ? — is  thy  power, 

Dark  Spirit !  ended  Then? 

Chap.  iii. 

SOXG  OF  BLONDEL— THE  BLOODY 
VEST. 

'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent, 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and 

bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and 

tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent. 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 
Wander 'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a 

Kent. 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare. 
Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  noi 
rare,— 
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Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there; 
And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armourer's 

care, 
With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders 

bare. 
The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file 

did  repair 
The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him 

wear, 
For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady 

fair. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 
And  the  kn;ght  bent  lowly  both  headand 

knee, 
"  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in 

degree, 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well 

be— 
^e  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 


Much  honour'd  do  1  hold  m*.-  in  my  lady's 
high  behest ; 

And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night- 
weed  dress'd, 

To  the  best  arm'd  champion  I  will  not 
vail  my  crest ; 

But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  turn 
to  take  the  test." 

Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  ot 
the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  Vest. 

FYTTE  SECOND. 

The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant 

feats- 
There  was  winning  of  honour,  and  losing 

of  seats — 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions,   and 

splintering  of  staves. 
The   victors   won  glory,  the  vanquish'd 

won  graves. 


i)r  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from   q,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely 


thee. 


and  well. 


Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  ;  y^^  ^^^  ,,,^^  accounted  his  peers  to  excel. 


men  may  see 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  high  chi- 
valne. 


'•'  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair 

page  he  said. 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand 

and  with  head, 
'*'  Fling  aside  the  good  aiTnour  in  which 

thou  art  clad, 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear 

instead, 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread : 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tourna- 
ment dread. 
And  fight  as  thy  wont   is   where  most 

blood  is  shed, 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with 

the  dead." 

Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in 
his  breast, 

The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and 
reverently  hath  kiss'd  : 

"  Now  blcss'd  be  the  moment,  the  messen- 
ger be  blest ! 


And  'twas  he  whose  sole  annour  on  body 

and  breast, 
Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  boune 
for  her  rest. 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that 

were  bloody  and  sore. 
But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  fore- 
bore. 
"  It  is  some  oath  of  honour,"  they  said, 

"and  I  trow 
'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving 

his  vow. " 
Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the 

tournament  cease. 
He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trumpets 

sung  peace ; 
And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors 

yield. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was 

first  in  the  field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was 

nigher. 
When  before  the  fair  Princess  low  louted 

a  squire, 
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And  deliverd  a  garment  unseemly  to  view, 
With   sword -cut   and    spear-thrust,   all 

hack'd  and  pierced  through  ; 
All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with 

blood, 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and 

with  mud. 
Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger, 

I  ween, 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied 

and  clean. 

"  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  a 

Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Benevent : 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right 

to  the  fruit, 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail 

in  his  suit ; 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I 

have  won. 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress 

be  shown  : 
For  she   who    prompts  knight  on  such 

danger  to  run. 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of 

the  sun. 

"  '  I  restore,'  says  my  master,  'the  gar- 
ment I've  worn, 
And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in 

turn  ; 
For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize 

it  the  more. 
Since   liy   shame   'tis  unsullied,   though 

crimson 'd  with  gore."  " 
Then  deep  blush 'd the  Princess — yet  kiss'd 

she  and  press'd 
The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and 

her  breast. 
"  Go  tell  my  true  knight,   church  and 

cliamber  shall  show. 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to 

pass, 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass. 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple 

and  pall. 
But  the  blood-besmear'd  night-robe  she 

wore  over  all ; 


And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at 

dine 
When  she  knelt  to  her  fathei-and  proffer'd 

the  wine, 
Over  all   her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels 

she  wore. 
That  wimple  unseemly   bedabbled  with 

gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you 

may  think. 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and 

wink  ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame 

had  look'd  down, 
Tum'd  at   length   to  his  daughter,   and 

spoke  with  a  fi-o\vn  : 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  publish'dthy  folly 

and  guilt, 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood 

thou  hast  spilt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will 

repent. 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair 

Benevent." 


Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall 
where  he  stood. 

Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of 
mood : 

"  Tlie  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter 
of  thine, 

I  pour'd  forth  as  fi-eely  as  flask  gives  its 
wine ; 

And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance 
and  blame. 

Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  fi-om  suffer- 
ing and  shame ; 

And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom 
and  rent, 

W^hen  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Kent." — Chap.  xxvi. 


M  O  T  T  O  E  S. 
CHAP.  IX. 

This  is  the  Prince  of  Leeches;    fever, 
plague. 
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Cold  rhoum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look 

on  him, 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured 

si  neu'S. — Anonymous. 

CHAP.   XIII. 

Vou  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence ! 
The  moment   when  the  fatal   fi'uit   was 

eaten, 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again  ;   and 

iMalice  i 

Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to   light 

Gaiety, 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling 

infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  to\s 

with, 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
Who  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to 

hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bank- 
rupt.—0/^  Play. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
'Tis  not  her  sense  —for  sure,  in  that 

There's  nothing  more  than  common  ; 
And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat, 

Like  any  other  woman. — Song. 

CHAP,  XVII. 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 
And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 
By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quad- 
rupled, 
Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 
Before  the  daybreak — or  as  festive  lamps, 
^^■hich  have  lent  lustre  to  the  inidnight 

revel. 
Each  after  each  arc  quench'd  when  guests 
depart ! — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XX. 

VA'hen  beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her  toils. 
Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his 

mane. 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 
So  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distaff, 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphak'. 

Anonymous. 


CHAP,  xxiri. 

'Mid  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment  waves 

her  hand 
To  change  the   face  of  the  mysterious 

land, 
Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The    vain     productions    of    a     feverish 

dream. — Astolpho,  a  Romance. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall ! 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  timi'  may  happier  hours  recall. 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 

Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must 
tread, 

^^^hen  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 

But  worse  than  absence,  worsethan  death, 
She  w^ept  her  lover's  sullied  fame. 

And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  so.dier's  injured  name. 

Ballad. 


RHEIN-WEIN   LIED. 

What    makes     the    troopers'    frozen 
courage  muster  ? 
The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they 
cluster : 
Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  ! 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit 
skin,  sirs, 
Bedeck  your  Saracen  ; 
He'll  freeze  without  what  warms  our 
hearts  within,  sirs. 
When  the  night- frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine 
they  cluster. 
The  grapes  of  juice  divine, 
That  make  our  troopers'  frozen  courage 
muster ; 
Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  ! 
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WAR-SONG   OF   THE   ROYAL 

EDINBURGH    LIGHT 

DRAGOONS.— 1797. 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  standard  fiies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle 's  on  the  breeze, 
Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  sur- 
round, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd  ; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue. 

Though    tamely     crouch    to    Gallia's 
frown 
Dull   Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their   ravish'd   toys   though    Romans 

mourn ; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 
And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain ; 

Oh  '  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 
Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head 
In  Freedom's  temple  born, 

Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 

To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 
Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Came  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our   swords   we 

draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 
Shall  fan  the  tricolor, 


Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 
Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then    farewell    home!    and     farewell 
friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse '  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ,~ 

High  sounds  our  bugle-call; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  f 
March  forward  one  and  all! 


LINES  TO   SIR   CUTHBERT 
SHARP. 

1827. 

Forget  thee  ?     No  !  my  worthy  fere  ! 
Forget  blithe  mirth  and  gallant  cheer  I 
Death  sooner  stretch  me  on  my  bier  ! 
Forget  thee  ?  No. 

Forget  the  universal  shout  * 
When  "canny  Sunderland"spokeout — 
A  truth  which  knaves  affect  to  doubt — 
Forget  thee  ?  No. 

Forget  you?     No— though  now-a-day 
I  've  heard  your  knowing  people  say. 
Disown  the  debt  you  cannot  pay. 
You  '11  find  it  far  the  thriftiest  way — 
But  I  ?— O  no. 

Forget  your  kindness  found  for  all  room. 
In  what,  though  large,  seem'd  still  a 

small  room. 
Forget  my  Snrtecs  in  a  ball-room- 
Forget  you  ?     No. 

Forget  your  sprightly  dumpty-diddles. 
And  beauty  tripping  to  the  fiddles, 
Forget  my  lovely  friends  the  Liddells — 
Forget  you  ?     No. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Sunderland, — 
Ed. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  KEELDAR. 

The<e  stanzas  were  written  for  Hood's 
"Gem,"  1828,  and  accompanied  an  en- 
i;ravinij  from  Cooper's  painting  of  the 
Death  of  Keeldar. 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  moor  and  mead  ; 
Up  witii  the  sun  rose  Pcrc\-  Rede  ; 
Brave  Keeldar,  from  his  couples  freed, 

Carecr'd  along  the  lea  ; 
The    i)alfrey    sprung    with     sprightly 

bound, 
As  if  to  match  the  gamesome  hound  ; 
His  horn  the  gallant  huntsman  wound: 

They  were  a  jovial  three  I 

Man,  hound,  or  horse,  of  higher  fame. 
To  wake  the  wild  deer  never  came, 
Since  Alnwick's  Earl  pursued  the  game 

On  Cheviot's  rueful  day  ; 
Keeldar  was  matchless  in  his  speed. 
Than  Tarras.  ne'er  was  stauncher  steed, 
.\  peerless  archer,  Percy  Rede  : 

And  right  dear  friends  were  they. 

The   chase   engross'd   their  joys  and 

woes, 
Together  at  the  dawn  they  rose, 
Together  shared  the  noon's  repose, 

By  fountain  or  by  stream  ; 
And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red. 
The  heather  was  their  common  bed, 
AVhere  each,  as  wildering  fancy  led, 

Still  hunted  in  his  dream. 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near. 
Of  sylvan  hope  and  s\lvan  fear. 
Yon  thicket  holds  the  harbour'd  deer, 

The  signs  the  hunters  know  ; — 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  quivering  ears, 
The  brake  sagacious  Keeldar  nears  ; 
The  restless  palfrey  paws  and  i,iars  ; 

The  archer  strings  his  bow. 

The  game's  afoot  !— Halloo  !  Halloo  ! 
Hunter,     and      horse,      and     hound 

pursue  : — 
Ikit  woe  the  shaft  that  erring  flew — 

That  e'er  it  left  the  string  ! 
And  ill  betide  the  faithless  yew  ! 
The  stag  bounds  scathless  o'er  the  dew, 
And  gallant  Keeldar's  life-blood  true 

Has  drcnch'd  the  grey-goose  wing. 


The  noble  hound — he  dies,  he  dies. 
Death,  death  has  glazed  his  fixed  eyes, 
Stift'  on  the  bloody  heath  he  lies, 

Without  a  groan  or  quiver. 
Now  day  may  break  and  bugle  sound, 
And  whoop  and  hallow  ring  around. 
And  o'er  his  couch  the  stag  may  bountj 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  ever. 

Dilated  nostrils,  staring  eyes, 

Mark  the  poor  palfrey's  mute  surprise, 

He  knows  not  that  his  comrade  dies. 

Nor  what  is  death — but  still 
His  aspect  hath  expression  drear 
Of  grief  and  wonder,  mix'd  with  fear, 
Like  startled  children  when  they  hear 

Some  mystic  tale  of  ill. 

But  he  that  bent  the  fatal  bow, 
Can  well  the  sum  of  evil  know. 
Arid  o'er  his  favourite,  bending  low. 

In  speechless  grief  recline  ; 
Can  think  he  hears  the  senseless  clay 
In  unreproachful  accents  say, 
"  The  hand  that  took  my  life  away, 

Dear  master,  was  it  thine  ? 

"And  if  it  be,  the  shaft  be  bless'd. 
Which  sure  some  erring  aim  address'd, 
Since  in  your  service  prized,  caress'd 

I  in  your  sen-ice  die  ; 
And  you  may  have  a  fleeter  hound, 
To  match  the  dun-deer's  merry  bound, 
But  by  your  couch  will  ne'er  be  found 

So  true  a  guard  as  I." 

And  to  his  last  stout  Percy  rued 
The  fatal  chance  ;  for  when  he  stood 
'Gainst  fearful  odds  in  deadly  feud, 

And  fell  amid  the  fray, 
IC'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 
"  Had  Keeldar  but  been  at  my  side, 
Your  treacherous   ambush   had  been 
spied — 

I  had  not  died  to-day  !" 

Remembrance  of  ilie  erring  bow 
Long  since  had  joined  the  tides  which 

flow. 
Conveying  human  bliss  and  woe 
Down  dark  oblivion's  river ; 
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But  Art  can  Time's  stern  doom  arrest, 
And   snatch   his    spoil    from    Lethe's 

breast, 
And,  in  her  Cooper's  colours  drest, 

The  scene  shall  live  for  ever. 


THE  RESOLVE. 

IN    IMITATION    OF    AN    OLD   ENGLISH 
POEM. 

Published  in  the  "Edinburgh  Annual 
Register." 

1808. 

My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain, 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme  : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream  ; 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got, 

So  it  was  quickly  gone  ; 
No  more  I'll  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was 
e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word  or  feigned  tear. 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile  : 
No  more  I'll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot. 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown, 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot  ;— 

111  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush'd  Cupid  I'll  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow  : 
I'll  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart, 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
I'll  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art. 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The  flc^anting  torch  soon  blazes  out, 

The  diamond's  ray  abides  ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides  : 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mine. 

And  glowed  a  diamond  stone, 
Ent,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 


No    waking    dream    shall    tinge   my 
thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain. 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again  : 
No  more  I'll  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  own  ; 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, — 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  I'll  hush  my  heart  to  rest,-- 

"  Thy  loving  labour's  lost  ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost ; 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phoenix  is  but  one  ; 
They  seek  no  loves — no  more  will  I— 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone." 


MR.  KEMBLE'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS, 

ON     TAKING     LEAVE    OF    THE    EDIN- 
BURGH  STAGE. 

1817. 

As  the  worn  war-horse,  at  the  trumpet's 

sound. 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paw^s 

the  ground — 
Disdains  the   ease  his    generous  loid 

assigns. 
And  longs   to  rush   on  the  embattled 

lines. 
So    I,  your   plaudits  ringing  on  mine 

ear. 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting 

near  ; 
To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 
And  that  these  valued  plaudits  are  my 

last. 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some 

powers  remain. 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in 

vain .'' 
Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth 

supply. 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye  ; 
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And   all   the   wrongs    of   age   remain 

subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  ? 
Ah    no  I — the    taper,    wearing    to    its 

close, 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows  ; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is 

past — 
It  cannot  berenew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 
Even  duty,  zeal,   and  gratitude,    can 

wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts 

of  age. 
Yes  !  it  were  poor,  remembering  what 

I  was, 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause, 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance 

dry, 
And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once 

could  buy ; 
Till  every  sneering  youth  around  in- 
quires, 
"Is   this  the   man   who    once    could 

please  our  sires  ?" 
And     scorn     assumes     compassion's 

doubtful  mien. 
To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber'd 

scene. 
This  must  not  be  ; — and  higher  duties 

crave 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and 

the  grave, 
That  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 
I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall  : 
My   life's  brief  act   in  public   service 

flown. 
The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be 

my  own. 

Here,  then,  adieu  !  while  yet  some 

well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your 

hearts. 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on   better   actors,    younger 

men  : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly 

debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine 

forget— 


O,  how  forget  .'—how  oft  1  hither  cam? 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  return'd  with 

fame  ! 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak 

hand 
Has    waved    immortal     Sbakspeare'i 

magic  wand. 
Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came, 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd 

the  flame  ! 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign 

endures, 
Those   hours  must  live — and  all  their 

charms  are  yours. 

O  favour'd  Land,  renown'd  for  arts 

and  arms, 
For     manly    talent,    and    for    female 

charms, 
Could    this    full    bosom    prompt   the 

sinking  line. 
What  fervent  benedictions   now  were 

thine! 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is 

rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering 

from  my  tongue  ; 
And  all  that   you  can  hear,  or    I   can 

tell, 
Is — Friends  and    Patrons,   hail  !  and 

Fare  you  well  ! 


LINES, 

WRITTEN    FOR   MISS   SMITH. 
1817. 

When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star. 
With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  the  loved   saint   of    yore   has 

trod. 
As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near 
His  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a  tear ; 
The  Gothic  fanes  unwonted  show, 
The  choral  hymn,  the  tapers'  glow. 
Oppress  his  soul ;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  affright. 
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No  longer  dare  he  think  his  toil 
Can  merit  aught  his  patron's  smile  ; 
Too  light  appears  the  distant  way, 
The  chilly  eve,  tiie  sultry  day — 
All  these  endured  no  favour  claim, 
But  murmuring  forth  the  sainted  name. 
He  lays  his  little  offering  down, 
And  only  deprecates  a  frown. 

We,  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art, 
Oft  feel  such  bodings  of  the  heart. 
And,   when    our    utmost    powers   are 

strain'd, 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  favour  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
The    ancient     land     where    Wallace 

fought — 
Land  long  renown'd  for  arms  and  arts, 
And  conquering  eyes   and   dauntless 

hearts, — 
She,  as  the  flutterings  here  avow, 
Feels  all  the  pilgrim's  terrors  now  : 
Yet  sure  on  Caledonian  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 
'Tis  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  give  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask; 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed, 
The  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  DRAMA  FOUNDED  ON 

"  ST.  ronan's  well." 

1824. 

' '  After  the  play,  the  following  liumorous 
address  (ascribed  to  an  eminent  literary 
character)  was  spoken  with  infinite  effect 
by  Mr.  Mackay  in  the  character  of  Meg 
DoDS." — Edinburgh  Weekly  yoiirnal,  gth 
June,  1824. 

Enter  Meg  Dons,  encircled  by  a  crozvd  of 

unruly  boys,  'who in  a  Town's  Officer 

is  driving'  off. 

That's   right,  friend — drive  the  gait- 
lings  back. 
And  lend  yon  muckle  ane  a  whack ; 
Your  Embro'  bairns  are  grown  a  pack 
Sae  proud  and  saucy, 


They  scarce  will  let  an  auld  wife  walk 
Upon  your  causey. 

I've   seen   the   day   they  would   been 

scaur'd 
Wi'  the  Tolbooth,  or  wi'  the  Guard. 
Or  maybe  wud  hae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing' — 
The  W^ater-hole-  was  right  well  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

But  whars  the  gude  Tolbooth^  gane 

now  ? 
Whar's  the  auld  Claught,''  wi'  red  and 

blue  1 
Whar's  Jamie  Laing?  and  whar's  John 
Doo  1"  [house  ? 

And  whar's  the  Weigh- 
Deil  hae't  I  see  but  what  is  new, 

Except  the  Playhouse. 

Yoursells   are   changed   frae   head  to 

heel ; 
There's  some  that  gar  the  causeway 

reel 
With  clashing  hufe  and  rattling  wheel, 

And  horses  canterin', 
W^ha's  father's  daunder'd  hame  as  weel 
Wi'  lass  and  lantern. 

Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

I  look  for  howfs  I  kenn'd  lang  syne, 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine, 

And  eat  cheap  dinners ; 
But  deil  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine, 

Of  saunts  or  sinners  ! 

Fortune's^  and  Hunter's  gane,  alas  ! 
And  Bayle's  is  lost  in  empty  space  ; 
And  now,  if  folk  would  splice  a  brace, 

Or  crack  a  bottle, 
They  gang  to  a  new-fangled  place 
They  ca'  a  Hottle. 


'  Jamie  Laing,  head  of  the  Edinburgh 
Police  at  that  time. 

-  Watch-hole. 

^  The  Tolbooth  was  the  great  Edinburgh 
Jail,  pulled  down  in  18 17. 

■*  The  Claught  was  the  old  Town  Guard. 

•''  John  Doo,  one  of  the  Guard  or  Police. 

f'  Fortune's,  Hunter's,  and  Bayle's  were 
taverns. 
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The  deevil  hottle  them  for  Meg  ! 
They  are  sae  greedy  and  sac  gleg, 
That  if  ye're  served  but  wi'  an  egg, 

(And  that's  puir  pickin',) 
In  comes  a  chiel,  and  makes  a  leg, 

And  charges  chicken  ! 

"  And  wha  may  ye  be,"  gin  ye  speer, 
"  That  brings  your  au!d-warld  clavers 

here  !" 
Troth,  if  there's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads, 
I'll  baud  ye  Burgundy  to  beer, 

He  kens  Meg  Dods. 

I  came  a  piece  frae  west  o'  Currie  ; 
And,  since  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry. 
Your  patience  I'll  nae  langer  worry. 

But  be  sae  crouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  W'ill  Murray, 

That  keeps  this  house.' 

Plays    are    auld-fashion'd    things,    in 

truth, 
And  ye've  seen  wonders  mair  uncouth; 
Yet  actors  shouldna  suffer  drouth. 

Or  want  of  dramock. 
Although    they    speak    but   wi'   their 
mouth, 

Not  with  '■.heir  stamock. 

But  ye  take  care  of  a'  folk's  pantry  ; 
And  surely  to  hae  stooden  sentry 
Ower  this   big  house  (that's   far  frae 
rent  free,) 

For  a  lone  sister. 
Is  claim  as  gude's  to  be  a  ventri- — 

How'st  ca"d — loquister. 

VVeel,  sirs,  gude-e'en,  and  have  a  care 
The  bairns  mak  fun  o'  Meg  nae  mair  ; 
For  gin  they  do,  she  tells  you  fair, 

And  without  failzie, 
As  sure  as  ever  ye  sit  there, 

She'll  tell  the  Bailee. 


'  The  Edinburgh  Theatre. 
-  An  allusion  to  the  recent  performances  of 
Alexandre,  the  ventriloquist. 


THE  FORAY. 

1830. 

The  last  of  our  steers  on  our  board 

has  been  spread, 
And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  cur  goblet 

is  red  ; 
Up  !    up,    my    brave   kinsmen  !    belt 

swords,  and  begone  ! — 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's 

spoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyes,  that  so  lately  mix'd  glances 
with  ours. 

For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze 
from  the  towers, 

And  strive  to  distinguish  through  tem- 
pest and  gloom, 

The  prance  of  the  steed,  and  the  toss 
of  the  plume. 

The  rain  is  descending,  the  wind  rises 

loud  ; 
And   the   moon  her   red  beacon   has 

veil'd  with  a  cloud  ; 
'Tis   the   better,    my   mates  !    for   the 

warder's  dull  eye 
Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream 

we  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient  !  I  hear  my 

blithe  Grey  ! 
There   is  life   in   his  hoof-clang,  and 

hope  in  his  neigh  ; 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance 

of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  m.arch  through  the 

darkness  and  rain. 


The  drawbridge  has  dropped,  the  bugle 

has  blown  ; 
One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet — then  mount 

and  begone  ! — 
To  their  honour  and  peace,  that  shall 

rest  with  the  slain  I 
To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see 

Teviot  again  ! 
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LINES, 

ADDRESSED 

TO      MONSIEUR      ALEXANDRE,' 

THE   CELEBRATED   VENTRILOQUIST. 
1824. 

Of  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not 

thought  good 
To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood  ; 
What  should   folk  say   to  you  ?  who 

have  faces  such  plenty, 
That  from  under  one  hood,  you  last 

night  showed  us  twenty  ! 
Stand  forth,  arch  deceiver,  and  tell  us 

in  truth. 
Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or 

in  youth  ? 
Man,   woman,   or   child — a  dog  or  a 

mouse  ? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in 

the  house  ? 
Each  live  thing  did  I  ask  ? — each  dead 

implement,  too, 
A  workshop   in   your  person,  —  saw, 

chisel,  and  screw  ! 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  ?  I 

know 
You  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  I  think  you're  a  troop — an  assem- 
blage—a mob. 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  should  take 

up  the  job  ; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  won- 
ders in  verse, 
Must  read  you  the  Riot  Act,  and  bid 

you  disperse. 


1  "  When  Monsieur  Alexandre,  the  cele- 
brated ventriloquist,  was  in  Scotland,  in  1824, 
be  paid  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  enter- 
tained his  distinguished  host  and  the  other 
visitors  with  his  unrivalled  imitations.  Next 
morning,  when  he  was  about  to  depart,  Sir 
Walter  felt  a  good  deal  embarrassed  as  to  the 
sort  of  acknowledgment  he  should  offer  ;  but 
at  length,  resolving  that  it  would  probably  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  young  foreigner  to  be 
paid  in  professional  coin,  if  in  any,  he  stepped 
aside  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  on  returning, 
presented  him  with  this  epigram."  The  lines 
were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  for  1824. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ERSKINE. 

1819. 
Plain,  as  her  native  dignity  of  mind, 
Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  have  resign'd; 
Unflavv'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble 

scroll. 
Emblem  of  lovely  form  and  candid  soul. 
But,  oh  !  what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved 

so  well  ! 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties 

of  life. 
Here  buried  with  the  parent,  friend, 

and  wife  ! 
Or  on  the  tablet  stamp  each  title  dear 
By  which  thine  urn,  Euphemia,  claims 

the  tear  ! 
Yet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufferance,  to 

assume 
Patience  in  anguish,  hope  beyond  the 

tomb, 
Resign'd  though  sad,  this  votive  verse 

shall  flow, 
And   brief,  alas  !    as    thy   brief  span 

below. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR   THE    MONUMENT    OF   THE 

REV.    GEORGE   SCOTT. 

1830. 

To  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 

Tells  the  briefmoral  of  its  tragic  tale. 

Art   thou  a  parent  ? — Reverence   this 

bier — 
The  parents'  fondest  hopes  lie  buried 

here. 
Art  thou  a  youth,  prepared  on  life  tc 

start. 
With  opening  talents  and  a  generoui, 

heart. 
Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all 

thine  own ! — 
Lo  !  here   their    end — a    monumental 

stone  ! 
Ikit  let  submission  tame  each  sorrow- 
ing thought, 
Heaven  crown'd  its  champion  ere  the 

flght  was  fought. 
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MOTTOES     FROM 
"  WOODSTOCK." 

CHAP.  11. 

Come  forth,  old  man— Thy  daughter's 
side 
Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee  : 
When  time  hath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold 
pride. 
The  youthful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Yon  path  of  greensward 
\Vinds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay 

pavilion  : 
There  is  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 
There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breeze 

or  shower. — 
But  duty  guides  not  that  way — see  her 

stand. 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth, 

near  yon  cliffs. 
Oft  where   she  leads  thy  blood  must 

mark  thy  footsteps, 
Oft   where  she  leads  thy  head  must 

bear  the  storm, 
And  thy  shrunk  form  endure  heat,  cold, 

and  hunger  ; 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble 

heights, 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of 

the  sky, 
W^hile  earthly  things  lie  stretch'd  be- 
neath his  feet, 

Diminish'd,  shrunk,  and  valueless 

Anonymous. 

CHAP.  X. 

Here  we  have  one  head 
Upon    two   bodies — your   two-headed 

bullock 
Is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy. 
These   two   have    but    one    meaning, 

thought,  and  counsel  ; 
And  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke 

out, 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  it. 

Old  Play. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Deeds  are  done  on  earth 
Which  have  their  punishment  ere  the 

earth  closes 
Upon   the    perpetrators.     Be    it    the 

working 
Of   the   remorse-stirrd   fancy,   or  the 

vision, 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell   homicide    oft   stalks    the 

ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadowy 

wound. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  deadliest  snakes  are  those  which, 

twined  'mongst  flowers. 
Blend  their  bright  colouring  with  the 

varied  blossoms, 
Their  fierce   eyes   glittering   like   the 

spangled  dewdrop  ; 
In  all  so  like  what   nature  h?.s  most 

harmless. 
That  sportive  innocence,  which  dreads 

no  danger. 
Is  poison'd  unawares. — Old  Play. 


GLEE  FOR  KING  CHARLES. 

Bring  the  bowl  which  yov-'^'^'aji;, 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim  ; 
'Tis  to  him  we  love  most, 

And  to  all  who  love  him. 
Brave  gallants,  stand  up, 

And  avaunt,  ye  base  carles  • 
Were  there  death  in  the  cup. 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  ! 

Though  he  wanders  through  dangers^ 

Unaided,  unknown. 
Dependent  on  strangers. 

Estranged  from  his  own  ; 
Though  'tis  under  our  breathy 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 
Here's  to  honour  and  faith. 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles  ' 
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Let  such  honours  abound 

As  the  time  can  afford, 
The  knee  on  the  ground, 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword  ; 
But  the  time  shah  come  round, 

When. 'mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Earls, 
The  loud  tmmpets  shall  sound. 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  ! 

Chap.  XX. 

ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 
An  hour  with  thee  ! — When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey, 
Oh,  what  can  ffame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care. 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 

One  hour  with  thee  I 

Onehourwith  thee!  When  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon  ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain, 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain  ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough, 
Cool    feverish   blood,   and    throbbing 
blow  ? — 

One  hour  with  thee  ! 

One  hour  with  thee  I — When  sun  is  set. 
O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day  ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away  ; 
The   increasing  wants  and    lessening 

gains, 
The   master's   pride,    who    scorns  my 
pains  t— 

One  hour  with  thee  I 
CJiap.  xxvi. 
• 

MOTTOES  FROM  "THE  FAIR 
MAID  OF  PERTH." 

CHAP.  I. 

*'  Behold  the  Tiber  !"  the  vain  Roman 

cried. 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's 

side  ; 
But  where's  the   Scot  that  would  the 

vaunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  '^. 
Anonymotis.      , 


THE  LAY  OF  POOR  LOUISE. 
Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  livelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay  ; ' 
And  still  her  voice  and  viol  say. 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way, 
Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  sun  was  high. 
It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  her 

eye. 
The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh, 
Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets  vie 
To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair  ; 
The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair — 
But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !   In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold  ; 
His  baldric  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotless  innocence,  were  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Thy  treasures  reft  ! 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift  ; 
But  misery  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor  Louise. 

Let  poor  Louise  some  succour  have! 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave. 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave — 
For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a 
grave 

For  poor  Louise. 
Chap.  X. 


CHANT  OVER  THE  DEAD. 

Viewless  Essence,  thin  and  bare, 
Wellnigh  melted  into  air  ; 
Still  with  fondness  hovering  near 
The  earthly  form  thou  once  didst  wear, 
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Pause  upon  thy  pinion's  flight. 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right ; 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink 
Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
Mystic  force  thou  shalt  retain 
O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  the  brain. 

When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy 
That  darken'd  on  thy  closing  eye ; 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear, 
That  thriird  upon  thy  dying  ear  ; 

Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake, 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall 

quake ; 
The  wounds  renew  their  clotter'd  flood, 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood. 

Chap.  xxii. 
♦ 

YES,  THOU  MAYST  SIGH. 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh, 

And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

At   stream   and    bank,    and  sky  and 

ground, 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Yes,  lay  thee  down, 

And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter. 

Bid  the    grey  monk    his    soul    mass 

mutter, 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter — 
Thy  life  is  gone. 
Be  not  afraid. 

'Tis  out  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill  ; 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 
For  thou  art  dead.  Chap,  xxx, 


OH,  BOLD  AND  BLUE. 

Oh,  Bold  and  True, 
In  bonnet  blue, 

That  fear  or  falsehood  never  knew  ; 
Whose  heart  was  loyal  to  his  word. 
Whose  hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword- 
Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea. 
But  bonny  Blue-cap  still  for  me  ! 


I've  seen  Aimain's  proud  champions 

prance — 
Have  seenthe  gallant  knights  of  France, 
Unrivall'd  with  the  sword  and  lance — 
Have  seen  the  sons  of  England  true 
Wield  the  brown  bill,  and  bend  the  yew. 
Search  France  the  fair  and  England 

free, 
But  bonny  Blue-cap  still  for  me  ! 

C/iap.  .xxxii, 

■» 

MOTTOES  FROM 
"ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN." 

CHAP.  V. 

I  was  one 

Who  loved  the  greenwood  bank  and 

lowing  herd. 
The  russet  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  life, 
Season'd  with  sweet  content,  more  than 

the  halls 
Where  revellers  feast  to  fever-height. 

Believe  me. 
There  ne'er  was  poison  mix'd  in  maple 

bowl. — Anonymous. 

CHAP.  X. 

We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor  when 

we  wake. 
Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our 

eye. 
Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  realities  ; 
And  while  they  waked,  some  men  have 

seen  such  sights 
As  set  at  nought  the  evidence  of  sense, 
And  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were 

dreaming. — A  nonymous. 

CHAP.  XT. 

These  be  the  adept's  doctrines — every 

element 
Is    peopled  with  its  separate   race  of 

spirits. 
The  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float; 
Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the 

Gnome  ; 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean 

billow. 
And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite — the  Salamander. 
Anonymous. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Tell  me  rot  of  it — I  could  ne'er  abide 
The     mummery    of    all    that    forced 

civility. 
'■'  Pray,  seat  yourself,  my  lord."     With 

cringing  hams 
The  speech  is  spoken,  and,  with  bended 

knee. 
Heard     by    the     smiling    courtier. — 

"  Before  you,  sir  ? 
It  must  be  on  the  earth  then."    Hang 

it  all  ! 
The  pride  which  cloaks  itself  in  such 

poor  fashion 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggars  bosom. 
Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of 

bays 
Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  Sisters  Nine, 
Which  Jove's  dread  lightning  scatries 

not.     He  hath  doft. 
The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung 

aside 
The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold  ; 
IVhile,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his 

brows. 
He  reigns  the  King  of  Lovers  and  of 

Poets. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Want  you  a  man 

Experienced  in    the    world    and    its 

affairs .'' 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose.     He's  a 

monk. 
He  hath  forsworn  the  world   and  all 

its  work 
The  rather  that  he  knows  it  passing 

well. 
Special  the  worst  of  it ;  for  he's  a  monk. 
Old  Play. 
CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Toll,  toll  the  bell ! 
Greatness  is  o'er, 
The  heart  has  broke, 
To  ache  no  more  ; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  ah — 
Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  funeral-pall. 
Old  PoetH. 


CHAP.    XXXV. 

Here's  a  weapon  now, 

Shall  shake  a  conquering  general  in 

his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  reach  a 

prelate. 
However  holy  be  his  offices. 
E'en  while  he  serves  the  altar. 

Old  Play. 


SONG  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE 
SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

Measurers  of  good  and  evil. 
Bring  the  square,  the  line,  the  levek— 
Rear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 
Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench 
Cubits  six,  from  end  to  end. 
Must  the  fatal  bench  extend, — 
Cubits  six,  from  side  to  side. 
Judge  and  culprit  must  divide. 
On  the  east  the  Court  assembles, 
On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles- 
Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one, 
Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  'i 

Aiiszuer. 

On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone. 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one. 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done. 

yudges. 
How  wears  the  night.'' — Doth  morning 

shine 
In  earlv  radiance  on  the  Rhine .'' 
What  music  floats  upon  his  tide  ? 
Do  birds  the  tardy  morning  chide .'' 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  height 
And  answer  true,  How  wears  the  night? 

Aiis'K'er. 
The   night  is  old  ;  on  Rhine's  broad 

breast 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  long  to  rest. 
No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the 
east. 
There  is  a  voice  upon  the  flood. 
The  stern  still  call  of  blood  for  blood : 
Ti?  -'"^e  we  listen  the  behest. 
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Chorus. 

Up,  then,  up  !     When  day's  at  rest, 

Tis  time   that  such  as  we  are 
watchers  ; 
Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise  ! 
Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes, 
He  and  night  are  matchers. 

C/wp.  XX. 


MOTTOES  FROM 
''COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS." 

CHAP.  VI. 

Vain  man,  thou  mayst  esteem  thy  love 

as  fair 
As  fond  hyperboles  suffice  to  raise. 
She  may  be  all  that's  matchless  in  her 

person, 
And  all-divine  in  soul  to    match  her 

body  ; 
But  take   this   from    me — thou   shalt 

never  call  her 
.Superior  to  her  sex,  while  one  survives, 
And  I  am  her  true  votary. — Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Strange  ape  of  man  !  who  loathes  thee 

while  he  scorns  thee  ; 
Half  a  reproach  to  us  and  half  a  jest. 
What  fancies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have 

pleasure 
In  viewing   our  own   form,    our  pride 

and  passions. 
Reflected   in   a    shape    grotesque    as 

thine  ! — Anoityvwits. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

'Tis  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sulphure- 
ous mine, 

Where  wild  ambition  piles  its  ripening 
stores 

Of  slumbering  thunder,  Love  will 
interpose 

His  tiny  torch,  and  cause  the  stern 
explosion 

To  burst,  when  the  deviser's  least 
aware. — A  nonymous. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Heaven  knows  its  time  ;  the  bullet  has 

its  billet. 
Arrow  and  javelin   each   its    destined 

purpose  ; 
The  fated  beasts   of  Nature's   lowei 

strain 
Have  each  their  separate  task. 

Old  Play. 
♦ 

MOTTOES  FROM 
"CASTLE  DANGEROUS." 

CHAP.  XI. 

Where  is  he  ?     Has  the  deep  earth 

swallow'd  him .'' 
Or  hath   he   melted   like    some    airy 

phantom 
That  shuns  the  approach  of  morn  and 

the  young  sun  .'' 
Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian 

darkness, 
And  passed  beyond  the  circuit  of  the 

sight 
With  things  of  the  night's  shadows  ? 
AnonyvioKS. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and 

rough — 
The  moors  are  dreary  and  the  woods 

are  dark  ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to 

grave. 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  course  of 

fortune. 
Hath   missed  the  discipline  of  noble 

hearts. —  Old  Play. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

His  talk  was  of   another  world — his 

bodiments 
Strange,    doubtful,    and    mysterious  ; 

those  who  heard  him 
Listen'd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams. 
Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the 

present. 
And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a 

vision.  —Old  Play. 
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PHAROS   LOQUITUR.* 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I 

keep, 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light, 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 
The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


LETTER  IN  VERSE. 

TO    HIS    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF    BUC-  | 
CLEUCH,  ETC.,  ETC.  1 

Lighthouse  Yacht  in  the  Sound  of  Lerwick,    j 
Zetland,  8th  August,  1814. 

Health    to   the    chieftain    from    his  i 

clansmen  true  !  j 

From  her  true  minstrel,  health  to  fair 

Buccleuch !  | 

Health    from   the   isles,   where    dewy  ' 

morning  weaves 
Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twihght  1 

leaves ;  I 

Where   late    the    sun  scarce  vanish'd 

from  the  sight, 
And    his   bright  pathway  graced    the 

short-lived  night, 
Though     darker     now     as     autumn's 

shades  extend, 
The  north  winds  whistle  and  the  mists 

ascend  I 
Health  from  the  land  where  eddying 

whirlwinds  toss 
The  storm-rocked  cradle  of  the  Cape 

of  Noss  ; 
On  outstretch'd  cords  the  giddy  engine 

slides, 
His  own  strong  arm  the  bold  adven- 
turer guides,  I 

*  "On  the  30th  July,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton, 1  ' 
Mr.  Ersl<ine,-  and  Mr.  Duff,^  Commissioners, 
along  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  writer,  visited  the  Lighthouse  ;  the  Com- 
missioners being  then  on  one  of  their  voyages  \ 
f)f  Inspection,  noticed  in  the  Introduction. 
They  breakfasted  in  the  Library,  when  Sir 
W'alter,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  party,  upon  in- 
scribing his  name  in  the  Album,  added  these 
interesting  lines." — Stevenson's  Account  of 


And  he  that  lists  such  desperate  feat 

to  try, 
May,  like  the  sea-mew,  skim  'twixt  surf 

and  sky. 
And  feel  the  mid-air  gales  around  him 

blow, 
And  see  the  billows  rage  five  hundred 

feet  below. 

Here,  by  each  stormy  peak  and  desert 

shore, 
The  hardy  isleman  tugs  the  daring  oar, 
Practised  alike  his  venturous  course  to 

keep 
Through   the    white    breakers   or   the 

pathless  deep. 
By  ceaseless  peril  and  by  toil  to  gain 
A  wretched  pittance  from  the  niggard 

main. 
And  when  the  worn-out    drudge    old 

ocean  leaves. 
What  comfort  greets  him,  and  what 

hut  receives .'' 
Lady !  the  w^orst  your  presence  ere  has 

cheer'd 
(When  want  and  sorrow  fled  as  you 

appear'd) 
Were  to  a  Zetlander  as  the  high  dome 
Of  proud   Drumlanrig  to  iny  humble 

home. 
Here  rise  no  groves,  and  here  no  gar- 
dens blow, 
Here    even    the    hardy   heath    scarce 

dares  to  grow  ; 
But  rocks  on  rocks,  in  mist  and  storm 

array'd. 
Stretch  far  to  sea  their  giant  colonnade, 
With  many  a  cavern  seam'd,  the  dreary 

haunt 
Of  the  dun  seal   and  swarthy  cormo- 
rant. 

the  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse,  1824.    Scott's  Diary 
of  the  Voyage  is  now  published  in  his  Life. 


1  The  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate, long  Sheriff- Depute  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
afterwards  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of 
Session  in  Scotland— died  in  1831. 

2  Afterwards  Lord  Kinnedder. 

3  The  late  Adam  Duff,  Esq.,  Sheriff- Depute 
of  the  countv  of  Edinburgh. 
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Wild  round   their  rifted   brows,  with    In  vain — no  Islesman  now  can  use  the 


frequent  cry 


tongue 


As  of  lament,  the  gulls  and  gannets  fly,    Of  the  bold  Norse,  from  whom  their 
And  from  their  sable  base,  with  sullen 

sound, 
In  sheets  of  whitening  foam  the  waves 

rebound. 


Yet  even  these  coasts  a  touch  of  envy 

gain 
From   those   whose   land   has   known 

oppression's  chain  ; 
For  here   the    industrious    Dutchman 

comes  once  more 
To  moor  his  fishing  craft  by  Bressay's 

shore ; 
Greets  every  former  mate  and  brother    Loved  for  its  own  delight  the  strife  of 


Jmeage  sprung. 
Not  thus  of  old  the  Norsemen  hither 

came. 
Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  fame ; 
On  every  storm-beat  cape  a  shapeless 

tower 
Tells  of  their  wars,  their  conquests,  and 

their  power ; 
For  ne'er  for  Grecia's  vales,  nor  Latian 

land, 
Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren 

strand  ; 
A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lords, 


tar, 


swords  ; 


Marvels  how  Lerwick  'scaped  the  rage    With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pang 


of  war. 


defied, 


Tells  many  a  tale  of   Gallic  outrage  And  blest  their  gods  that  they  in  battle 
done,  died. 

And  ends  by  blessing  God  and  Wel- 
lington. Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland's  simple 

Here  too  the  Greenland  tar,  a  fiercer  race, 

guest,  And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance 

Claims   a   brief    hour   of  riot,  not  of  trace 

rest ;  In  the  blue  eye,  tall  form,  proportion 

fair. 


Proves  each  wild  frolic  that   in  wine 

has  birth, 
And  wakes  the  land  with  brawls  and 

boisterous  mirth. 
A  sadder  sight  on  yon  poor  vessel's 

prow 
The  captive   Norseman  sits  in  silent 

woe, 


And  eyes  the  flags  of  Britain  as  they 

flow. 
Hard    fate   of   war,   which   bade   her 

terrors  sway 
His  destined  course,  and  seize  so  mean    Why  should  I  talk  of  Mousa's  castled 


The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  long  light 

hair — 
(Such   was   the   mien,    as    Scald    and 

Minstrel  sings, 
Of  fair-hair'd  Harold,  first  of  Norway's 

Kings)  ; 
But  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these  crags 

confined. 
Their  only  warfare  is  with  waves  and 

wind. 


a  prey  ; 


coast  ? 


A  bark  with   planks    so   warp'd   and    Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumburgh 


seams  so  riven, 


Rost? 


She  scarce  might  face  the  gentlest  airs  May  not  these  bald  disjointed   lines 

of  heaven  :  suffice, 

Pensive  he   sits,  and  questions  oft   if  Penn'd  while  my  comrades  whirl  the 

none  rattling  dice — 

Can  list   his  speech,  and  understand  Whiledown  the  cabin  skylight  lessening 

his  moan  ;  .shine 
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The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth 

and  wine  ? 
Imagined  while  down  Mousa's  desert 

bay 


He  question'd  the  folks  who  beheld  it 

with  eyes, 
But  they  differ'd  confoundedly  as  to 

its  size. 


Our  well-trimmed    vessel   urged     her  ;  For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident 


nimble  way, 
While   to   the   freshening   breeze   she 

lean'd  her  side, 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy 

tide. 

Such  are  the  lays  that  Zetland  Isles 

supply ; 
Drench'd  with  the  drizzly    spray  and 

dropping  sky, 
Weary  and  wet,  a  sea-sick  minstrel  I. 
W.  Scott. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


1814. 


Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Aug. 

In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  com- 

mision'd  a  Kraken, 
You  will  please  be  intorm'd  that  they 

seldom  are  taken  ; 
It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland 

folks  say, 
Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scal- 
loway bay  ; 
He  lay  in  the  ofting  a  fortnight  or  more, 
But  the  devil  a  Zetlander  put  from  the 

shore, 
Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North 

to  assail 
The    morse   and    the    sea-horse,    the 

grampus  and  whale. 
If  your  Grace  thinks  I  'm  writing  the 

thing  that  is  not. 
You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours, 

Mr.  Scott— 
(He's  not   from  our  clan,  though  his 

merits  deserve  it, 
But  springs,   I  'm   inform'd.  from    the 

Scotts  of  Scotstarvet)  ;* 


*  Tlie  Scotts  of  Scotstarvet,  and  other  fa- 
milies of  the  name  in  Fife  and  elsewhere, 
claim  no  kindred  witli  the  great  clan  of  the 
Border — and  their  armorial  bearings  are  dif- 
ferent. 


swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship, 

and  no  more — 
Those  of  eyesight   more   clear,  or  of 

fancy  more  high, 
Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twi.xt  ocean 

and  sky — 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  of  Nep- 
tune's dominion — 
And    I    think,  my   Lord    Duke,  )our 

Grace  hardly  would  wish 
To  cumber  your  house,  such  a  kettle  of 

fish. 
Had  your  order  related  to  night-caps 

or  hose, 
Or  mittens  of  worsted,  there's  plenty  of 

those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fancy 

a  whale  ? 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — by  sea  or  by 

mail  ? 
The  season,  I  'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  but 

still 
I  could  get  you  one  lit  for  the  lake  at 

Bowhill. 
Indeed,  as  to  whales,  there's  no  need 

to  be  thrifty, 
Since  one  day  last  fortnight  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty, 
Pursued  by  seven  Orkneymen's  boats 

and  no  more, 
Betw.'xt  Truffness  and  Luffness  were 

drawn  on  the  shore ! 
You  '11  ask  if  I  saw  this  same  wonder- 
ful sight  ; 
I  own  that  I  did  not,  but  easily  might, 
For   this   mighty  shoal   of  leviathans 

lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop  of 

the  bav, 
And  the  isiemen  of  Sanda  were  all  at 

the  spoil, 
And  fdnching  (so  term  it)  the  blubber 

to  boil : 
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(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the  re- 
jection 
That  awakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this 

odorous  dissection.) 
To  see  this  huge  marvel  full  fain  would 

we  go, 
But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current 

said  no. 
We   have  now  got   to   Kirkwall,  and 

needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once 

call'd   it  fair  : 
'Tis  a  base  little    borough,  both  dirty 

and  mean — 
There's  nothing  to  hear,  and  there's 

nought  to  be  seen, 
Save  a  church,  where  of  old  times  a 

prelate  harangued, 
And  a  palace  that 's  built  by  an  earl 

that  was  hang'd. 
But,  farewell  to  Kirkwall — aboard  we 

are  going. 
The  anchor's  a-peak,  and  the  breezes 

are  blowing  ; 
Our  Commodore  calls  all  his  band  to 

their  places. 
And    'lis    time   to   release   you — good 

night  to  your  Graces  ! 


LETTER 

TO    HIS   GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF    BUC- 
CLEUCH,   DRUMLANRIG   CASTLE, 

Sanquhar,  2  o'clock,  July  30,  1817. 

From  Ross,  where  the  clouds  on  Ben- 

lomond  are  sleeping — 
From  Greenock,  where  Clyde  to  the 

Ocean  is  sweeping — 
From  Largs,  where  the  Scotch  gave  the 

Northmen  a  drilling — 
From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbour  cost 

many  a  shilling— 
From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  areas 

hard  as  a  plank,  sir    - 
From  a  chop  and  };reeu  pease,  and  a 

chicken  in  Sanquhar, 
This  eve,  please  the  Fates,  at  Druni- 

lanrig  wc  aiK  hor.  W.  S. 


'    IMITATION    OF    THE    FARE 
WELL  TO   MACKENZIE.* 

(at  page  470.) 

So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of 

his  heart, 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his 

people  depart. 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  O  Albyn, 

are  heard. 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp 

of  the  bard  ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked   by  the 

stern  winter  gale, 
As   they  mourn    for   Mackenzie,   last 

Chief  of  Kintail. 

From  the  far  Southland  Border  a  Min- 
strel came  forth, 

And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some 
Bard  of  the  north 

His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancienf 
should  cast. 

And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high 
with  the  blast ; 

But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land 
of  the  Gael 

To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of 
Kmtail. 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Min- 
strel exclaim, 

Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed 
by  fame  ? 

No,  son  of  Fitzgerald !  in  accents  ol 
woe 

The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin 
shall  flow. 

And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join 
in  the  wail 

That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief 
of  Kintail. 


*  These  verses  were  written  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Scaforth,  the  last  male  re- 
presentative of  his  illustrious  house.  He  was 
a  nobleman  ot  extraordinary  talents,  who  must 
liave  inadf^  lor  himself  a  lasting  reputation, 
had  not  his  political  exertions  been  checked 
by  the  painful  natural  inhrniities  alluded  to  iu 
'lie  fourth  stanza.  — S-f  1  ife  of  Sa'tt. 
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in  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents 

to  wrong, 
Fate  deaden'd  thine  ear  and  imprison'd 

thy  tongue ; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions 

arose 
The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not 

oppose ; 
And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or 

Gael 
Might    match  with   Mackenzie,   High 

Chief  of  Kintail  ? 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and 
in  love, 

All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend 
could  approve ; 

What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows 
to  tell,— 

In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  pro- 
mise they  fell ! 

Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remains  not  a 
male 

To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief 
of  Kintail. 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear, 
to  thy  grief, 

For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares 
of  a  Chief, 

Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six 
changes  have  left, 

Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  bre- 
thren bereft, 

To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is 
the  hail 

That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line 
of  Kintail  !  * 


MY   AUNT    MARGARET'S 
MIRROR. 

There  are  times 
When    P'ancy  plays   her  gambols,   in 

despite 
Even  of  our  watchful  senses,  when  in 

sooth 

*  Tlie  Honourable  Lady  Hood,  daughter 
of  the  last  Lord  Seaforth,  widow  of  Admiral 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  afterwards  Mrs.  Stewart 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  Glasscrton. — 1833. 


Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  sub- 
stance seems. 

When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  marked 
partition 

'Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems 
dissolved. 

As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to 
gaze 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 

Such  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better 
love 

Than  all  the  gross  realities  of  life. 


VERSES, 

COMPOSED    FOR     THE    OCCASION,     ADAPTED 
TO    HADYN'S    AIK, 

"  God  Save  tlie  Emperor  Francis,"' 

AND   SUNG    BY  A  SELECT    BAND    AFTER   THE 

DINNER    GIVEN    BY    THE    LORD    PROVOST   OF 

EDINBURGH    TO   THE 

GRAND-DUKE    NICHOLAS    OF    RUSSIA, 

AND  HIS  SUITE,   I9TH    DECEMBER,    1816. 

God  protect  brave  Alexander, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 
First  ni  Europe's  banded  war  ; 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overthrown, 
Thou,  of  every  good  the  Giver, 
Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  own  ! 
Bless  him,  'mid  his  land's  disaster, 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave, 
Of  the  land  of  foemen  master, 
Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 

O'er  his  just  resentment  victor, 
Victor  over  Europe's  foes, 
Late  and  long  supreme  director, 
Grant  in  peace  his  reign  may  close. 
Hail !  then, hail !  illustrious  stranger  ! 
Welcome  to  our  mountain  strand  ; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger, 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
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Freemen  s  lorce,  or  false  beguiling, 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide. 
Hand  in  hand  while  peace  is  smiling, 
And  in  battle  side  bv  side.* 


THE  BANNATYNE  CLUB.f 

I. 
Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books  and 

Old  Wine, 
TosinginthepraisesofsageBannatyne, 
Who  left  such  a  treasure  of  old  Scottish 

lore 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  volume 
more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 
We  '11  ransack  old  Banny  for  one 
volume  more. 

II. 

And  first,  Allan  Ramsay,  was  eager  to 

glean 
From  Bannatyne's  Horhis  his  bright 

Evergreen  ; 
Two  light  little  volumes  (intended  for 

four) 
Still   leave  us  the  task  to   print  one 

volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  i!vc. 

III. 
His  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared 

not  a  pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  how  much  he 

put  in  ; 
The  truth  of  the  reading  he  thought  was 

a  bore. 
So  this  accurate  age  calls  for  one  volume 

more. 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

*Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Arbuthnot, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the 
honour  lo  entertain  the  Grand-Duke,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Russia,  was  a  pergonal 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's ;  and  these 
Verses,  with  their  heading,  are  now  given 
from  the  newspapers  of  1816. 

t  Instituted  in  1822  for  tha  reprint  and  pub- 
lication of  rare  works  relating  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Scotland.    Sir  Walter  Scott 


IV. 

Correct  and  sagacious,  then  came  my 

Lord  Hailes,  [scales. 

And   weigh'd   every  letter   in   critical 

But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which 

the  prudish  abhor. 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume 
more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more  ; 
We  '11  restore  Banny's  manhood  in 
one  volume  more. 

V. 

John   Pinkerton  next,  and    I  'm  truly 

concern'd  [learn'd ; 

I  can't  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as 

He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed 

the  claymore. 
And  set  Scots  by  the  ears  in  his  one 
volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 
Celt  and  Goth  shall   be  pleased 
with  one  volume  more. 

VL 
As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
And  feeding  on  herbs  as  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 
His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two 
volumes  more. 
But  one  volume,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 
We'll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print 
one  volume  more. 

VII. 
The  stout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the 

roll. 
With  his  beard   like  a  brush  and  as 

black  as  a  coal ; 
And  honest  Greysteel,  that  was  true  ta 

the  core, 
Lent  their  hearts  and  their  hands  each 

to  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

was  the  first  President  of  the  Club,  and  wrote 
these  verses  for  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
March,  182^. 
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VIII. 
Since  by  these  single  champions  what 

wonders  were  done, 
What   may  not   be    achieved   by  our 

Thirty  and  One  ? 
Law,  Gospel,  and  Commerce,  we  count 

in  our  corps, 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Press  join  for 

one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

IX. 

Ancient  libels  and  contraband  books, 

I  assure  ye. 
We  '11  print  as  secure  from  Exchequer 

or  Jury  ; 
Thenhear  your  Committeeand  let  them 

count  o'er 
The  Chiels  they  intend  in  their  three 

volumes  more. 

Three  volumes  more,  iS;c. 

X. 

They  '11  produce  you  King  Jamie,  the 

sapient  and  Sext, 
And  the  Rob  of  Dumblane  and  her 

Bishops  come  next ; 
One  tome  miscellaneous  they'll  add  to 

your  store, 
Resolving  next  year  to  print  four  volumes 

more. 
Four  volumes  more,  my  friends, 

four  volumes  more  ; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for 

four  volumes  more. 


TO  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  ESQ. 

ON    THE    COMPOSITION    OF   MAIDA'S 
EPITAPH. 

1824. 

"  Maidse    Marmorea    dormis    sub    imagine 

Maida ! 
Ad  januam  domini  sit  tibi  terra  levis. " 

See  Life  of  Scott. 

"Dear  John, — I  some  time  ago  wrote 

to  inform  his 
Fat  worship  of  jaces,  misprinted   for 

dormis  ; 


But  that  several  Sc  utbrons  assured  me 

Xh&jaiiuain 
Was   a   twitch   to    both   ears   of  Ass 

Priscian's  cranium. 
You,  perhaps,  may  observe  that   one 

Lionel  B^^rguer, 
In  defence  of  our  blunder  appears  a 

stout  arguer  : 
But  at  length  I  have  settled,  I  hope, 

all  these  clatters. 
By  a  7-owt  in  the  papers — fine  place  for 

such  matters. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  make  it  for  once 

my  command,  sir, 
That  my  gudeson  shall  leave  the  whole 

thing  in  my  hand,  sir. 
And   by  no   means   accomplish  what 

James  says  you  threaten. 
Some  banter  in   Blackwood  to  claim 

your  dog- Latin. 
I  have  various  reasons  of  weight,  on 

my  word,  sir, 
For  pronouncing  a  step  of  this  sort  were 

absurd,  sir. — 
Firstly,  erudite  sir,  'twas  against  your 

advising 
I   adopted  the  lines  this  monstrosity 

lies  in  ; 
For  you  modestly  hinted  my  English 

translation 
Would  become  better  far  such  a  digni- 
fied station. 
Second — how,  in  God's  name,  would 

my  bacon  be  saved, 
By  not  having  writ  what  I  clearly  en- 
graved ? 
On  the  contrary,  I,  on  the  whole,  think 

it  better 
To  be  whipped  as  the  thief,  than  his 

^ousy  resetter. 
Thirdly — don't    you   perceive   that    I 

don't  care  a  boddle, 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung 

at  my  noddle. 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard 

as  Benlomon's, 
And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks 

and  the  Romans  ; 
Whereas  the  said  heathens  might  rather 

look  serious 
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At  n  kick  on  their  iruni  from  tlie  scribe 

of  \'alerius. 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly — it  is  my  good 

pleasure 
To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that  mur- 
derous measure. 
So  sift  pro  1-aiionc  voluntas — be  tractile. 
Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little 

dactyl  ; 
If  you  do,  you  '11  occasion  a  breach  in 

our  intercourse. 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the 

winter-course. 
But  not  at  your  door,  at  the  usual  hour, 

sir, 
My  own    pye-house   daughter's   good 

prog  to  devour,  sir, 
Egro— peace  ! — on    your    duty,    your 

squeamishness  throttle. 
And  we  'II  soothe  Priscian's  spleen  with 

a  canny  third  bottle. 
Afigforali  dactyls,afigforall spondees, 
A   fig    for   all    dunces    and    dominie 

Grundys  ; 
A  fig  for  dry  thrapples,  south,  north, 

east,  and  west,  sir, 
Speates    and    raxes*   ere    five    for   a 

famishing  guest,  sir  ; 
And  as  Fatsmant  and   I   have  some 

topics  for  haver,  he  '11 
Be  invited,    I  hope,  to  meet  me  and 

Dame  Peveril. 
Upon  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  Oury 

and  Anne,  you  a 
Dog  shall  be  deemed  if  you  fasten  your 

yanua. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

June,  1825. 

"The  rapid  accumulation  of  books  and 
MSS.  for  the  Life  of  Napoleon  was  at  once 
flattering  and  alarming  ;  and  one  of  his 
notes  to  me,  about  the  middle  of  June,  had 
these  rhymes  by  way  of  postscript : — 

When  with  Poetry  dealing 
Room  enough  in  a  shielintr : 


Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 
Too  small  for  a  novel  : 
Though  my  back  1  should  rub 
On  Diogenes'  tub, 
How  my  fancy  could  prance 
In  a  dance  of  romance  ! 
But  my  house  I  must  swap 
With  some  Brobdignag  chap. 
Ere   I    grapple,  God  bless  me  !    with 
Emperor  Nap." 

Scotfs  Life. 


*  See  Scotts  Essays. 

+  A  nickname  for  James  Ballantyne. 


JUVENILE   LINES. 

FROM   VIRGIL. 

1782. — ^ETAT.     II. 

"Scott's  autobiography  tells  us  that  his 
translations  in  verse  from  Horace  and  Virgil 
were  often  approved  by  Dr.  Adams  [Rector 
of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh].  One  of 
these  little  pieces,  written  in  a  weak  boyish 
scrawl,  within  pencilled  marks  slill  visible, 
had  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  mother  ; 
it  was  found  folded  up  in  a  cover,  inscribed 
by  the  old  lady — "My  Walter s  first  lines, 
1782." — LocKHART,  Life  of  Scott. 

In  awful  ruins  yEtna  thunders  nigh, 

And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the 
sky 

Blacks  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as 
they  aspire, 

From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the 
glowing  fire  ; 

At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are 
toss'd, 

That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke 
are  lost : 

Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  con- 
vulsions torn^ 

Emits  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are 
borne 

With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 

The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge 
mass  flies. 

Then  back  again  with  greater  weight 
recoils. 

While  yEtna  thundering  from  the  bot- 
tom boils. 
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ON  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

1783.  — ^T.  12. 

Loud  o'er  my  head  though  awful  thun- 
ders roll, 

And  vivid  lightnings  Hash  from  pole  to 
pole, 

Yet  'tis  thy  voice,  my  God,  that  bids 
them  fly, 

Thy  arm  directs  those  lightnings 
through  the  sky. 

Then  let  the  good  thy  mighty  name 
revere, 

And  harden'd  sinners  thy  just  ven- 
greance  fear. 


ON  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

1783. 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise  ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  call'd 

man, 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span, 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds, 
And  tints  so  gay  and  bold. 

But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 
Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold  !  * 


''  "It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  these  lines,  though  *****  ^^^  (q 
he  compared  with  the  efforts  of  Pope,  still  less  of  Cowley  at  the  same  period,  show,  neverthe- 
less, praiseworthy  dexterity  for  a  boy  of  twelve." — LoCKHART,  Life  of  Scott. 


HALIDON  HILL; 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

PREFACE. 

f'HOUGir  the  Public  seldom  feel  much  interest  in  such  communications,  (nor  is  there  an> 
reason  why  they  should,)  the  Author  takes  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  these  scenes  were  com- 
menced with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  miscellany  projected  by  a  much-esteemed 
friend.*  But  instead  ot  being  confined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  work  gradually 
swelled  to  the  size  of  an  independent  publication.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  military 
antiquities,  and  the  manners  of  chivalry.  The  drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one)  is,  in  no 
particular,  either  designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage. 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history ;  but  not  to  overload  so  slight  a  publica- 
tion with  anticjuarian  research,  or  quotations  from  obscure  chronicles,  may  be  sufHciently 
illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  Pinkerton's  lUslnry  of  Scollnnd,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

"The  Governor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a  considerable  force  under  Murdac,  his  eldest 
son  :  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Moray  also  joined  Douglas,  who  entered  England  with  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  to  the  walls  of  Newcastle. 

"Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh  war  against  Owen  Glendour;  but  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  Percy,  with  the  Earl  of  March,  collected  a 
numerous  array,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  Scots,  impeded  with  spoil,  near  Milficld,  in 
the  north  part  of  Northumberland.  Douglas  had  reached  Wooler,  in  his  return;  and,  pei- 
ceiving  the  enemy,  seized  a  strong  post  between  the  two  armies,  called  Homildon-hill.  In 
this  method  he  rivalled  his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  but  not  with  like  success. 
The  English  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  Henry  Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill, 
when  March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  advance  no  farther,  but  to  pour  the 
dreadful  shower  ot  English  arrows  into  the  enemy.  This  advice  was  followed  by  the  usual 
fortune;  for  in  all  ages  the  bow  was  the  English  instrument  of  victory;  and  though  the 
Scots,  and  jierhaps  the  French,  were  superior  in  the  use  of  the  s])ear,  yet  this  weapon  was 
useless  after  the  distant  bow  had  decided  the  combat.  Robert  the  Great,  sensible  of  this  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  ordered  a  })reoared  detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush  among  the 
English  archers  at  the  commencement,  totall)  to  disperse  them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion. 
But  Douglas  now  used  no  such  precaution;  and  the  consefjuence  was,  that  his  people,  drawn 
up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  presented  one  general  mark  to  the  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows 
descended  in  vain.  The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till  a  spirited  knight, 
Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  O  my  brave  countrymen!  what  fascination  has  seized  you  to- 
<lay,  that  you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead  of  indulging  your  ancient  courage,  and  meet- 
ing your  enemies  hand  to  hand  ?  Let  those  who  v/ill,  descend  with  me,  that  we  may  gain 
victory,  or  life,  or  fall  like  men.'  This  being  heaid  by  Adam  Gordon,  between  whom  and 
Swinton  there  remained  an  ancient  deadly  teud,  attended  with  the  mutual  slaughter  of  many 
followers,  he  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swinton,  begged  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight  by  him  whom  he  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and  the  boldest  of  that 
order  in  Britain.  The  ceremony  ])erformed,  Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the  hill, 
accompanied  only  by  one  hundred  men  ;  and  a  desperate  valour  led  the  whole  body  to  death. 
Had  a  similar  spirit  been  shown  by  the  Scottish  army,  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the 
day  would  have  been  different.     Douglas,  who  was  certainly  deficient  in  the  most  important 
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qualities  of  a  general,  seeing 'nis  army  begin  to  disperse,  at  length  atreiupted  to  descend  tht 
hill ;  but  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  so  sharp  and  strong, 
that  no  armour  could  withstand;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself,  whose  panoply  was  of 
remarkable  temper,  fell  under  five  wounds,  though  not  mortal.  The  English  men-at-arms, 
knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow,  but  remained  spectators  of  tlie  rout,  which  was 
now  complete.  Great  numbers  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near  five  hundred  perished  in 
the  river  Tweed  upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious  captives  was  Douglas,  whose  chief 
wound  deprived  him  of  an  eye;  Murdac,  son  of  Albany ;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Angus; 
and  about  twent}-four  gentlemen  of  eminent  rank  and  power.  The  chief  slain  were, 
Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston  of  Calendar,  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger  Gordon, 
Walter  Scott,  and  others.     Such  was  the  issue  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Homildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  obser\e,  that  the  scene  of  action  has,  in  the  following  pages,  been 
transferred  from  Homildon  to  Halidon  Hill.  For  this  there  was  an  obvious  reason ;—  for 
who  would  again  venture  to  introduce  upon  the  scene  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  w-ho  com- 
manded the  English  at  the  former  battle  .'  There  are,  however,  several  coincidences  whicli 
may  reconcile  even  the  severer  antiquary  to  the  substitution  of  Halidon  Hill  for  Homildon. 
A  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the  English  on  both  occasions,  and  under  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  and  mismanagement  on  that  oi 
the  vanquished,  for  the  English  long-bow  decided  the  day  in  both  cases.  In  both 
cases,  also,  a  Gordon  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  at  Halidon,  as  at  Homildon, 
the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  ill-fated  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas. 
He  of  Homildon  was  surnamed  Tineman,  i.e.,  Losemaii,  from  his  repeated  defeats  and 
miscarriages;  and,  with  all  the  personal  valour  of  his  race,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  so 
small  a  portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military  experience  from  reiterated 
calamity.  I  am  far,  however,  from  intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecilitv  and  envy 
attributed  to  the  Regent  in  the  following  sketch,  are  to  be  liistorically  ascribed  cither 
to  the  eHcr  Douglas  of  Halidon  Hill,  or  to  him  called  Thicman,  who  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  celebrated  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  he  was  either  defeated,  or  wounded,  or  made  jirisoner,  in  every  battle  which 
he  fought.     The  Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a  character  purely  imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  which  still  survives  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  ta 
which  the  author  has  the  honour  to  be  related,  avers,  that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at 
Homildon  in  the  manner  related  in  the  preceding  extract,  had  slain  Gordon's  father;  which 
seems  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  that  circumstance  into  the  following  dramatic  sketch, 
though  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  other  authorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  Froissart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  (>l 
the  period,  he  will  find,  that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of  Swinton,  for  strength,  courage, 
and  conduct,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

W.  S. 
Abbotsforo,  1822. 
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ACT  I.— Scenic  1. 

The  northern  side  of  the  eminence  of  Halidon. 
The  Lack  Scene  represents  the  summit  of 
the  ascent,  occupied  by  the  Rear-guard  oj 
the  Scottish  arinij.  BodiCi  of  armed  Men 
appear  as  advancing  from  different  points, 
to  join  the  mam  liiiih/. 

Enter  De  V I  PONT  and  the  PRIOR  OF 

Maison-Dieu. 
ViP.  No  farther,  Father — here  I  need 
no  guidance — 
I  have  aheady  hrought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

Pri.  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some 
Baron's  banner, 
Before  I  sa\'  fareu'ell.    The  honour'd  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not 

wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

VlP.  F.achspotisnobleina  pitchedfield, 
So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall 

on't. 
But  I  shall  find  out  friends.     'Tis  scarce 

twelve  years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Pa- 
lestine, 
And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish 

nobles 
Were  i^nown  to  me ;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Not  all  unknown  to  them. 

Pri.  Alas!    there   have   been    changes 
since  that  time  ! 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Dou- 
glas, Grahame, 
Then  shook  in   field  the  banners  which 

now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chancel. 

ViP.  And  thence  comes  it, 
That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-known 

crest 
And  blazon'd  shield,  as  hitherward  we 

came, 
The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed 

them 
"Were  all  unknown  to  me.     Brave  youths 

they  seem'd  ; 
Yet,  surel)-,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-}ard, 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.     Their  fol- 
lowers, i 


Young  like  themselves,  seem   like  them- 
selves unpractised — 
Look  at  their  battle-rank. 

Pri.  I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  unda/.zled 

eye, 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  h-om  shield 

and  helmet, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and 

pennon. 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show!     The   Bruce 

himself 
Hath  often  conquer'd  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 

Vip.  Ay,    but   'twas   Bruce   that    led 

them.     Reverend  Father, 
'Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a 

combat ; 
It   is   the  strong  and   skilful    hand   that 

wields  it. 
Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble 

King, 
And  all  his  champions  now  I     Time  call'd 

them  not. 
For  A\'hen  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled 

hair. 
Pri.  Too  true,  alas !     But   well  )ou 

know,  in  Scotland 
Few   hairs   are   silver'd    underneath    the 

helmet ; 
'Tis  cowls   like  mine  which   hide  them. 

'Mongst  the  laity. 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his 

sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.     In  threescore 

years 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  out- 
lived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds  yon  summit  is  tlx' 

third. 
Vip.  Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 
Pri.  Heaven  forfend  ! 

My   prayer  shall    be,  that    Heaven   will 

close  my  eyes, 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wi\ith  to  come. 
Vip.  Retire,    retire,    good    Father! — 

Pray  for  Scotland — 
Think  not  on  me.  Here  comes  an  ancient 

friend. 
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Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  Ml 

join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your 

brotherhood, 
And    weary   Heaven    with    prayers   for 
victory. 
Pri.  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee, 
Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffer- 
ing country  ! 

\_Exit  Prior.  Vipont  drar^s  a 
little  aside  and  lets  dozun  the 
bea-ver  of  his  helmet. 

Enter  Swintox,  follo-jjed  by  Reynald 
and  othersy  to  ~i.vhom   be  speaks  as  he 
enters. 
Swi.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon, 

till  the  Regent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 
Rev.  That  must  be  by  the  Standard. 

W^e  have  had 
That  right  since  good  Saint  David's  reign 

at  least. 
Fain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dis- 
pute it. 
Swi.  Peace,   Reynald  !      Where    the 

general  plants  the  soldier, 
There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 
His  valour  can  win  worship.     Thou'rt  of 

those, 
Who  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear  the 

wild  semblance 
Of  some  disorder 'd  hunting,  where,  pell- 
mell, 
Each  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 
Yon   steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are 

no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 
ViP.  {advancing.)  There  needed  not, 

to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chain'd  to  the  gnarl'd  oak, — nor  his  proud 

step, 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can 

\\ield  : 
His  disciplineand  wisdom  mark  theleader,' 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.     Hail, 

brave  Swinton  ! 


Swi.  Brave  Templar,  thanks !      Such 

your  cross'd  shoulder  speaks  you  ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your 

features 
Forbids   more   knowledge.      Umfraville, 

perhaps — 
ViP.  (^unclosing  his   helmet.)  No;    one 

less  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my 

features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
W^ill  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

Swi.   {embracing  him.)   As  the  blithe 

reaper 
A'N'elcomes  a  practised   mate,  v.-hen  the 

ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high  ! 
Thou'It  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou 

not  ? 
'Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the 

Boar-heads 
Look  as  if  brought  fi-om  off  some  Christ- 
mas board, 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 
Vip.   Have    with    them,    iie'ertheless. 

The  Stuart's  Chequer, 
The  Bloody   Heart   of  Douglas,  Ross's 

Lymphads, 
Sutherland's    Wild-cats,   nor    the    royal 

Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  tressure,  wins  me  from 

them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.     I 

see  round  them 
A    chosen   band    of    lances — some  well 

known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers' 
Swr.  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost  see 

them  all 
That   Swinton's  bugle-horn   can  call  to 

battle, 
However  loud  it  rings.     There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength 

enough 
To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man  be- 
hind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs 

them  all ; 
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^ud   nioiL-and  better  men,  were  each  a   Of  their   dear  country — but   m    private 

Hercules,  feud 

And  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

Vii'.  A  thoubaiid  followers — such, with 

triends  and  kaismen, 
AliiChand  vassals, thou  wcrtwontto  lead — 
A    thousand   tollovvers   shrunk  to  sixty 

lances 
In  twelve  year?  space? — And  thy  brave 

sons,  Sir  Alan  ? 
Alas!  I  fear  to  ask. 

Swi,  Allslain,  DeVipont.  In  my  empty 

home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 
"  Where  is  my  grandsire  !   wherefore  do 

you  weep  ?'' 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is 

heirless. 
Tm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left 

beside  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  he  springs  over  it. 
Vip.  All  slain  ? — alas! 
Swi.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.     And  their 

attributes, 
John  with   the  Long  Spear — Archibald 

with  the  Axe — 
Richard  the   Ready — and   niy  youngest 

darling, 
My    Fair-hair"d   "William — do  but   now 

survive 
In  measures  which  the  grey-hair'd  min- 
strels sing. 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 
Vip.  These  wars  with  England,  they 

have  rooted  out 
The  flowei-s  of  Christendom.     Knights, 

who  might  win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude 

heathen, 
Fall  m  unnoly  warfare  ! 

Swi.  Unholy   warfare?    ay,  well    hast 

thou  named  it ; 
But  not  with  England — would  her  clotii- 

yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !     Their  lives 

had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire's,  in    the  bold 

defence 


With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long- 

spcar'd  Jolni, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  call'd  the 

Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'c!  Will— the  Gor- 
don's wrath 
Devour'd  m\'  gallant  issue. 

Vip.  Smce  thou  dost  weep,  their  death 

is  unavenged  ? 
Swi.  Templat,  whatthink'st  thou  me? 

See  yonder  r<x:k. 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow 

from  it  ? 
Firm  hearts  have  mojster  eyes. — They  arc 

avenged ; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud 

Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  fathers 

sword, 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's 

litieage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons;  and,  as  the 

Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.     We  had 

been  fiiends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  to- 
gether, 
Fought  side  by  side, — and  our  first  cause 

of  strife. 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light 

one ! 
Vip.  You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the 

mighty  Gordon  ? 
Swi.  At   deadly   feud.     Here   in    thi^ 

Border-land, 
W^here  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon 

the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon, 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales 

of  justice. 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupu- 
lously 
As  Jew^or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and  Saint 

Abb's, 
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Rages  a  bitterer  fend  than  mine  and  theirs, 
The  Sv-.'iiiton  and  the  Gordon. 
Vip.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances 
— and  the  Gordon 
Leading  a  tlionsand  followers. 

Swi.  Yon  rate  him  far  too  low.    Since 
yon  vSought  Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lord- 
ships 
In  the   far-distant   North.     A   thousand 

horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always 

number'd. 
Add    Badenoch  kerne,  and   horse   ft-om 

Dey  and  Spey, 
lie'Il  count  a  thousand  more. — Andnow, 

De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less 

worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  stan- 
dard— 
The  bounding  Stag,  witli  a   brave  host 

around  it; 
There  the   young    Gordon     makes   his 

earliest  field, 
And  pants  to  win  his  spurs.    His  father's 

friend, 
As  well  ao  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his 

pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 

Vip.  W'hen  you  were  friends,  1  was 
the  friend  of  both, 
A  nd  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither ; 
But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight 

the  aid. 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 
Swi.  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight, 
who  gave  up  all, 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land 
To  fight,  a  Christian  soldier  !      "Yet,  in 

earnest, 
I  pray,   De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the 

Gordon 
In  this  high  battk.  'Tisa  noble  youth, — 
So   fame  doth    vouch    him, — amorous, 

quick,  and  valiant ; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well 

may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 


A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight, 
\V ere  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein  his 

valour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence : — 'tis  the 

aged  eagle 
Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
W  ith  eye  undazzled. 

Vip.  Alas!  brave  Swinton!   Vi'ould'st 

thou  train  the  hunter 
I  That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay? 
I  Your  custom, 

Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-hke 

custom, 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 
Swi.  Why,  be  it  so!   I   look  for   no- 
thing else: 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  father, 
A  venging  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's 

sword, 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  in- 

fiict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  his  fathers  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand. 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  fie.d  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  PURSUiVANT. 

Pur.   Sir    Knights,   to   council! — ^'tis 
the  Regent's  order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet 

him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward'sarmy 
Is  seen  fr  m  the  hill-summit. 

Swi.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  his 

orders.  \Exit  Pursuivant. 

\To  Reynald.]   Hold  thou  my  casque, 

and  furl  my  pennon  up 

Close  to  the  stafi".     I  will  not  show  my 

crest, 
Nor  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall 

challenge  them. 
I'll  wake  no  civil   strife,  nor  tempt  the 

Gordon 
W^ith  aught  that's  like  defiance. 

Vip.  \\'\\\  he  not  know  your  features.' 
Swi.  He  never  saw  me.     In  the  distant 
North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  de- 
tain'<1  him 
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During  his  mirture — caring  not,  belike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the 

Boar-tusks. 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

VlP.  I    have  thought  on  it,  and  will 

see  the  Gordon 
A.S  we  go  hence  to  council.     I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Christian 

priest, 
As  well   as  Christian   champion.     God 

may  grant, 
That  I,  at  once  his  father's  friend  and 

yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you. 
Swi.  When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and 

knightly  vabur. 
Shall  force  ihe  grave  to  renaer  up  the  dead. 
\_Exeutit  set'erally. 

Scene  II. 

The  Summit  of  Halidm  Hill,  before  the  Re- 
gmt's  Tent.  The  Royal  Standard  of  Scot- 
land is  seen  in  the  Lack-ground,  ivilh  the 
Pennons  and  Banners  of  the  principal 
Nobles  aroimd  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs.  Suth- 
tRi.AND,  Ross,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and 
other  Nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  are  close 
to  the  Regent's  person,  and  in  the  act  of 
keen  debate.  Vipont  inth  Gordon  and 
others,  remain  grouped  at  some  distance  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Stage.  On  the  left, 
standing  also  apart,  is  Swinton,  alone 
and  bare-headed.  The  Nobles  are  dressed 
in  Highland  or  Lowland  habits,  as  nistori- 
cat  costume  requires.  Trumpets,  Heralds, 
(Sfc.  are  ir  attendance. 

Len.  Nay,  Lordings,   put   no  shame 

upon  my  coimsels. 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little. 
We  should  have  fairer  field  and  better 

vantage. 
I've  seen   King  Robert — ay.  The  Bruce 

himself — 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think 

no  shame  on't. 
Reg.  Ay,  but  King    Edward  sent  a 

haughty  message. 


Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field, 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon  ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfougiit  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our 

honour. 
Swi.  {apart.)     A  perilous  honour  that 

allows  the  enemy, 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward, 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle !     He  knows 

how 
To  make  our  Scottish   pride  betray  its 

master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[During  this  speech  the  debate  among 
the  Nobles  is  continued. 
SuTH.  (aloud.)  We  will  not  back  one 

furlong — not  one  yard, 
No,  nor  one  inch;  where'er  we  find  the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we 

fight  him. 
Retreat  will  d-ill  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 
Ross.     My    Lords,    methinks    great 

Morarchat*  has  doubts, 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the 

seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be 

hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 

SuTH.   Say'st  thou,  Mac  Donnell?— 

Add  another  falsehood, 
And  name  when  Morarchat  \\'as  coward 

or  traitor  ? 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause: 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their 

gold, 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  then 

steel. 
Reg.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho. 
Ross,     (thro^uing    do^vn    his    glove.') 
MacDonnell  will  not  peace!     There  lies 

my  pledge, 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar 
Max.  Brought   I   all    Nithsdale  from 

the  Western  Border ; 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed   to  fora)ing 

England, 

'''  Morarchate  is  the  ancient  Gaelic  designa- 
tion of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland. 
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And  thieving  Annandale,  tosee  such  mis- 
rule? 
John.  Who    speaks  of    Annandale? 
Dare  Maxwell  slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  ?* 
Reg.  Peace,     Lordings,   once    again. 
We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 
SuTH.  Were  it  in  presenceof  the  King 
himself, 
What  should  prevent  my  sayitig 

Enter   LiNDESAY. 
Lin.  You    must    determine    quickly. 

Scarce  a  mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  fiom  Edward's.     On 

the  plain 
Bright   gleams  of  armour  Hash  through 

clouds  of  dust, 
Like    stars     through    frost-mist — steeds 

neigh,  and  weapons  clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  whistle — the  worst 

sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — You  must 

determine. 
Reg.  We  are  determined.     We  will 

spare  proud  Edward 
Half  of  the  giound  that  parts  us. — On- 
ward, Lords; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland !     We 

will  lead 
The  middle   ward  ourselves,  the  Royal 

Standard 
Display 'd   beside    us ;  and    beneath    its 

shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight 

this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden   spurs. — Lennox, 

thou'rt  wise, 
And  wilt  obey  command — lead  thou  the 

rear. 
Lex.   The  rear? — why  I    the    rear? 

The  van  were  fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert 

Bruce. 
Swi.  (apart.)  Discretion  hath  forsaken 

Lennox  too ! 


*  Lochwood  Castle  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Johnstones,  Lords  of  Annanda'" 


The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  m  gather- 
ing _ 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.    'Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  fi-enzy. 

SuTH.  The   Regent   hath   determined 

well.     The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counsell'd  our  re- 
treat. 
Lex.  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van 

were  soon  the  rear, 
Were  thy  disorder'd  followers   planted 

there. 
SuTH.   Then,   for  that   very  word  1 

inake  a  vow. 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's 

soul, 
That,  if  I  have  not  leading  of  the  van, 
I  will  not  fight  to-day ! 
Ross.  Morarchat '  thou  the  leading  of 

the  van  ! 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives, 

Swi.  {apart.)  Nay,  then  a  stone  would 

speak. 
\^Addresses  the  REGENT.]      May't  please 

your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an   old 

man's  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  eiiow.     These  open 

bickerings 
Dishearten   all   our  host.     If  that  youf 

Grace, 
With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must 

needs  debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagree- 
ment ; 
Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the 

flock, 
'  If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is 

nigh. 
Reg.  The  old  Knight  coimsels  welU 

Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or 

more. 
Follow  to  council — others  are  excluded — 
W'e'll  have  no  vulgar  censurers   of  our 

conduct —      [^Lookhig  at  Swintox. 
Young    Gordon,    your   high    rank   and 

numerous  following 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  un- 

knighted 

?6 
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My 


Gordon.  1  pray  you,  pardon  me 
youth's  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  wlien  that  Knight's 

grey  liairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 

Reg.  Do  as  you  will;  we  deign  not 
bid  you  twice. 

SJbe  Regent,  Ross,   Suther- 
land,   Lennox,  Maxwell, 
(irV.  enter  the  Tent.    The  rest  re- 
main grouped  about  the  Stage 
GOR.  {observing  Sui.)  That  helmetless 
old  Knight,  his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my   fancy  strangely.     He 

doth  seem 
Like  to  sonie  vision 'd  form  which  I  have 

dream'd  ot, 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

ViP.  Pray  you,  do  not  so  ; 
Anon  I'll  give  you  reason  why  you  should 
not. 

There's  other  work  in  hand 

GoR.  I  will  but  ask  his  name.     There's 
in  his  presence 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell, 
Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Dote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread, 
Attracting    while  they  chill'd  my  heart 

with  fear. 
Now,  born  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right 

well 
I'm  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly — and  I 
fear  nought. 

I'll  know  who  this  man  is 

\_Accosts  SWINTON. 
Sir  Knight,  I   pray  you,  of  your  gentle 

courtesy, 
To   tell    your  honour'd    name.       I    am 

ashamed, 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

SvviNTON  {shozus  emotion,  but  instantly 
subdues   it.)       It    is  a    name    that 
soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell — ay,  and  like  the  cail 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  tlie  mortal  lists; 
Yet,  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been 
dishonour'd. 


And    never   will,   1    trust — most    sural) 

never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

GoR.  There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  \v. 
this. 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

Swi.   Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and 
honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — but,  for  my 

name, 
Vipont  will  show  it  you  ;  and,  i  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,  remember  that  it  knells 

there 
But  at  your  own  request.     This  day,  at 

least. 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  con- 
cealment, 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  _>'o«  had  not 
heard  it. 

GoR.  This  strange 

Vjp.  The  mystery  is  needful.     Follow 
me.     \Thej  retire  behind  the  side  scene 
Swi.  (looking  after  them.^   'Tis  a  brave 
youth.    How  blush'd  his  noble  cheek, 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embar- 
rassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder. 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  mingled  in  the  flush  :  but  soon  "twill 

deepen 
Into    revenge's    glow.       How    slow    is 

Vipont ! — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids, 
\\  hen  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted 

match, 
Approacird  the  charged  cannon,  in  the 

act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers.— Now  'tis 

out; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards 

me. 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gordon,  <withheld  by  Vipont. 

Vip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven! 
J  O,  for  the  sake 
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Of    your     dear     coihitry,    hold  !— Has  |  (^^^^\^  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James 
Swinton  slain  your  father,  of  Douglas  ! 

Or  that  fierce  Randolph,  with  his  voice 


And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a 

paiTJcide, 

And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor, 
Who  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's 

cause 
Desserts,  that  he   may  wreak   a   private 

wrong  ? 
Look  to  yon  banner — that  is  Scotland's 

standard : 


pt  terror, 

Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  sub- 
mission ! 
Vip.  to  GoR.  Thou  hast  perused  him 

at  more  leisure  now. 
GoR.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all 
men  speak  of, 


^  The  stately  port — but  not  the  sullen  eye, 
Look  to  the  Regent— he   is  Scotland's ,  ^Tot  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should 


general ; 


belong 


Look  to  the  English— they  are  Scotland's   To  him  that  made  me  orphan.     I  shall 


foemen 


need 


Bethink  thee,  then,   thou  art  a  son   of  i  To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  can  strike 
Scotland,         ...  i  At  such  grey  hairs,  and  face  of  such  ccm- 


And  think  on  nought  beside. 
GoR.  He  hath  co  ne  here  to  brave  me! 

— Off!  unhanr ,  me  ! — 
Thou  canst  not  'je  my  father's  ancient 

friend, 
That  stand'st   'twixt  me  and  him   who 

slew  my  father. 
ViP.  You  know  not  Swinton.     Scarce 

one  passing  thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you;  now,  his 

soul 
Is  fix'd  on  this  day's  battle.     You  might 

slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade 

drawn. — 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close. 

Enter  Max  WELL /row  the  tent. 


mand ; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion  hilt, 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

ViP.  Need  I  again  remind  you,  that  the 

place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  ? 

GoR.  I'm  calm.      I    will   not  seek — 

nay,  !  will  shun  it — 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate's  the 

fashion. 
You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and 

the  lie, 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to 

mouth  ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About   a   foot-ball   match,    rather   thsn 

Chiefs 
Were  ordering  a  battle,     I  am  young, 
Swi.  How  go  our  councils,  Maxwell,  i  And  lack  experience ;  tell  me,'brave  Dc 


may  I  ask? 
Max.  As  wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and 

sea 
With    every   breeze    and    e\-ery   billow 

battled 
For  their  precedence. 

Swr,  Most  sure    they   are   possess'd ! 

Some  evil  spirit, 
To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of  dis- 
cretion. Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on. 
Fie,  fie  upon  't!— O,  that  Dunfermline.'s   With  equal  fi-ont,  rank  marshall'd  upon 

tomb  I  ranic. 

Could  render  up  The  Bruce!  that  Spain's   As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body ; 

red  shore  1  The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  piepared 


\'ipont, 

Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Pales- 
tine ? 
Vip.  Such  it  at  times  hath  been ;  and 
then  the  Cross 
j  Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.  Heaven's 
cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  v^'isdom  was 
not.— 
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To  charge,  support,  and  rally,as  the  fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs :   then  look  on 

ours, 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
\^'hich  the  winds  wake  at  random.    Look 

on  both. 
And  dread  the  issue ;  yet  there  might  be 

succour. 
Gou.  We're  fearfully  o'ennatch'd   in 

discipline  ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  judge. 
^V'  hat  succoiu"  save  in  Heaven  ? 

Vip.  Heaven   acts   by  human   means. 

The  artist's  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts, 
Deficiency   of  tools.     There's   courage, 

wisdom. 
And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here, 
As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled 

host 
And  our  wild   multitude. — I    must   not 

name  him. 
GoK.  I  guess,  but  dare  not  ask What 

band  is  yonder. 
Arranged  as  closely  as  the  English  dis- 
cipline 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  files  ? 

Vip.   Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  see  it  all  too 

closely ; — 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton's. 

Gou.  These,  then,  are  his, — the  relics 

of  his  power ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And   I    must  slay   my   country's    sagest 

leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined 

handful, 
When    most    my   country    needs    their 

practised  aid, 
Or  men  will  say,  "  There  goes  degenerate 

Gordon  ; 
His  father's   blood  is  on  the   Swinton's 

sword, 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard !"  \^Muscs. 

Vip.  (apart.)   High  blood  and  mettle, 

mix'd  with  early  wisdom, 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.     If  he  survive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word, 


That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forebode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left. — flow  close  he 

eyes 
Each  look  and   step  of  Swinton  !     Is  it 

hate, 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze! 
[SwiNTOx  and  MAXWELL  return 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stage. 
Max.    The   stoiin   is   laid   at    length 
amongst  these  counsellors ; 
See,  they  come  forth. 

Swi.  And  it  is  more  than  time ; 
For  I  can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quivers — bending  up  their 
bows. 

Enter  the  ReGFXT  ayid  Scotthh  Lords. 
Reg,  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we 
may  no  better. 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  oi 

way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide 

them 
Even  on  this  bent ;   and  as  our  troops  are 

rank'd. 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.     Chief,  nor 

Thane, 
Nor  Noble,  cancomplain  of  the  precedence 
'Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

Swi.  {apart.)  O,  sage  discipline. 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  o) 
a  battle ! 
GoR.  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 
Vip.  Move  him! — ^love  whom  ? 
GoR.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space 
since. 
My  hand  did  bum  to  put  to  utter  silence. 
Vip.  I'll    move  it   to  him. — Swinton, 
speak  to  them, 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

Swi.  Had  I  the  thous.and  spears  which 
once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been   silent.     But  men's 

wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.     From  the  poor 

leader 
Of    sixty   lances,   who   seeks    words  of 
weiirht  ? 
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GoUo  {steps  forward.)  Swinton,  there's 
that  of  wisdom  on  thy  brow, 
And   valour   m   thine  eye,  and  that  of 

peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me 

say,— 

Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say, — Swinton, 

speak, 
For  King  and  Country's  sake  ! 

Swi.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me, 

speak  I  will  ; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on 

me. 
Reg.  {To  Lewox,  with  cjjhoyn  he  has 

been    consulting.^      'Tis    better  than 

you  think.     This  broad  hill-side 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's  dis- 
play, 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers  ; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and 

open 

Swr.  As   e'er   stood  mark    before  an 

English  archer. 
Rec;.  Who  dares   to  say  so? — \^^ho 

is't  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ? 
Swi.  A  poor  Knight  of  these  Marches, 

good  my  Lord  ; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house 

here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 

Reg.  You  have  brought  here,  even  to 

this  pitched  field, 
In  which  the  Royal  Banner  is  display 'd, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears.  Sir  Knight  of 

Swinton  ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

Swi.  I  brought  each  man  I  had  ;  and 

Chief,  or  Earl, 
Thane,   Duke,   or  dignitary,    brings   no 

more: 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here 

be  useful — 
An  aged  eye  ;   which,  what  in   England, 

Scotland, 
Spain,   France,  and   Flanders,  hath  seen 

fifty  battles. 
And  ta'en   some  judgment  of  them ;  a 

stark  hand  too, 


Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this 

same  mace, — 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield 

more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 
Len.  Hear  him,  my  Lord ;  it  is  the 

noble  Swinton — 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and 

Solway, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

John.  Ay,    hear  the   Swinton — hear 

stout  old  Sir  Alan  ; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for 

once. 
Reg.  ^Vhere's  your  impatience  now. 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not 

hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word — and  now  you 

gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  ar- 
mour, 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead. 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  tor  the  battle. 
Swi.  'Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak  ;  but 

he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something 

guess, 
Without  communication  with  the  dead, 
Atwhat  he  would  have  counsell'd. — Bruce 

had  bidden  ye 
Review    your    battle-order,    marshal!  d 

broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden 

you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing 

down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch 

beneath — 
The  Bruce  nad  wam'd  you,  not  a  shaft  to- 
day 
But  shall   find    mark  within   a  Scottish 

bosom. 
If  thus  our  field  be  order'd.     The  callow 

boys. 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall 

our  front, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the 

rear. 
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The    cloth-yai-d    shafts    shall   lall    like 

deatii's  own  darts, 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them, 

find  a  mark. 
rhu3  shall  wediethedeathof  slaughter'd 

deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  arc  shot  at 

ease 
By  boy;^  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns, 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 
Reg.  Tush,  tell  not  me!  if  their  shot 

fall  like  hail, 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 
Swi.  Never  did  armourer  temper  steel 

on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English 

aiTow  ; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 
Reg.  ^^'ho  fears  a  wasp-sting  ? 
Swr.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none  ; 

Yet  should  a  wise  man  brush  tlie  insect  off, 
Or  he  iiiav  smart  for  it. 
Reg.  \\'"e'll  keep  the  hill ;    it  is  the 

vantage-ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 
Swi.  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light 

archery 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  oin-  barbed 

horse. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek   close 

combat 
When  he  can  cono]uer  riskless,  is  to  deem. 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 
In  battle-knowledge.     Keep  the  hill,  my 

Lord, 
With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  plea- 
sure ; 
But  let  a  body  of  )-our  chosen  horse 
Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 
I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it 

well ; 
If 'tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading, 
The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and 

Weardale, 
Shall  sit  in  widow^hood  and  long  for  veni- 
son, 
And  long  in  vain.     Whoe'er  remembers 

Bannockburn, — 


And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last 
loud  trumpet. 

Forget  that  stirring  word ! — knows  that 
great  battle 

Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Lex.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy 
blows ; 

For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go 
back, 

Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spear- 
men, 

With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stub< 
born  hearts. 

And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exer- 
cise, 

At  the  close  tug  shall   foil   the  shoil- 
breath'd  Southron, 
Swi.  I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thusbt 
won  ; 

The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and 
loyal ; 

Their  Monarch  mostaccomplish'd  in  war's 
art, 

Skill'd,  resolute,  and  waiy 

Reg.  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not 
victory, 

What  does  it  promise  us  ? 
Swi.  This  much  at  least, — 

Darkling  we  sh?l'  not  die :  the  peasant's 
shaft, 

Loosen 'd  perch'  nee  without  an  aim  or 
purpose, 

Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  denve 

From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made 
their  breasts 

This   fi-ontier's   barrier  for  a  thousand 
years. 

\\'c'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand 
to  hand, 

A  nd  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  wea- 
pon ; 

Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who 
strikes  him. 

While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the 
hilts, 

And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades 
are  faithfiil, 

Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  un- 
avenged— 

Wp  shall  not  bleed  alone. 
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Reg.  And  this  is  all 

5f  our  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 
Swi.  Not  all  ;  for  I  would  pray  you, 
noble  Lords, 
(If  one,  among  theguilty guiltiest, might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours' 

rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — think  no 

one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host : — days   will 

remain, 
Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain, 
To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  prece- 
dence;— 
Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's. — For  my- 
self. 
If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 
(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and 

hatred, 
My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting, 
So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 
That  my  o!d  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear 

country 
That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[Gordon     sho-ivs    much   emotion 

during   this    and   the  preceding 

speech  o/S\VIXTON. 

Reg.  It  is  a  dream — a  vision  ! — if  one 

troop 

Rush  down  upon  the   archers,   all   will 

follow. 
And  order  is  destroy'd — we'll   keep  the 

battle-rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.     No  more  on't. — 

Ho! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood 
from  our  sword  ? 
Her.  Here  are  the<jordon,  Somerville, 
and  Hay, 
And   Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants 
more. 
Reg.  Gordon,  stand  forth. 
GoR.  I  pray  your  Grace  forgive  me. 

Reg.  How  !  seek  you  not  for  knight- 
hood ? 
GoR.  I  do  thirst  for't. 

Rut,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  another  sword. 
Reg.  It  is  your  Sovereign's — seek  you 
for  a  worthier  ? 


GoR.  Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks 

the  secret  fountain, 
How  small  soever — not  the   eneral  stream, 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.     My  Lord, 

I  seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honour'd 

weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and   of  the   sagest 

leader. 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
— Therefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended 

knee, 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.        [Kneels, 
Reg.  Degenerate  boy !    Abject  at  once 

and  insolent ! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his 

father ! 
GoR.  {starting  up.')    Shame  be  on  him 

who  speaks  such  shameful  word ! 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would 

sow  dissension, 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native 

Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong ! 

Swr.  {interrupting  hini).   Youth,  since 

you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  yon 
VCax  has   its  duties,  T/ffice  has  its  reve- 

I'ence ; 
\\' ho  governs  in  thj  Sovereign's  name  is 

Sovereign  ; 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

GoR.  You  task  me  justly,  and  I  crave 

his  pardon,        \^Bo^ms  to  the  Regent. 
His  and  these  noble  Lords' ;   and   pray 

them  all 
Bear  witness  to   my   words. — Ye  noble 

presence, 
Here  1  remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 
All  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaugh- 
ter, 
All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  re- 

venge  ; 
By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 
But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country's 

battle 
All  hearts  should  be  as  one.     I  do  forgivf 

him 
As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 
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And  once  more  kneel  to  liiin  to  sue  for 

kniij:hthood. 
Swi.  (affected.,  and  drawing  his  s<^vord.) 
Alas  !  brave  vouth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to 

you, 
And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  fell 

sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee  use 

the  point 
After   thine  own    discretion.      For   thy 

boon — 
Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest  name, 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's 

name, 
[Touching  his  shoulder  ivith  his  snvord. 
I  dub  thee    Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam 

Gordon  ! 
Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit  ! 

[7he  trumpets  sound ;  the  Heralds 
cry  "  Largesse,"  and  the  Atten- 
dants shout   "  A    Gordon  !    A 
Gordon  !" 
Reg.  Beggars  and   flatterers  !    Peace, 

peace,  I  say  ! 
We'll  to  the  Standard  ;  knights  shall  there 

be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your 

clamour. 
Lex.  ^^'hat  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  worth 

noting. 
Reg.  {ivith  concentrated  indignation.^ 
Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest 

leader— 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his 

father, — 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace, 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him. 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.     As  for 

ourselves, 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 
GOR.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake ;  for 

if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who 

calls 
The  Gor  on  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears 

from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  this  achievement. 


Reg.  \A'hy,  God  ha'  mercy!    This  is 
of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own 

counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

Ross.  The  Border  cockerel  fain  woukl 
be  on  horseback  ; 
'Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight: 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern 

lands 
To  the  false  NoiTnan  blood. 

Gor.  Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles! 
Within  my  stalls 
I  have  two  hundred  horse ;  two  hundred 

riders 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would 

tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Red- 
shanks, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  servMce. 

Swi.  Hear  1  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day 

of  battle? 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell? 

Gor.  'Tw^as  he  that  urged  me;  but 

I  am  rebuked. 
Reg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-hound 

to  his  master  !* 
Swi.  Each   hound   must   do   so   that 
would  head  the  deer — 
'Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or 
master. 
Reg.  Too  much  of  this.     Sirs,  to  the 
Royal  Standard ! 
I  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 
Sound  trumpets — sound  for  Scotland  and 
King  David ! 

[The  Regent  and  the  rest  go  off, 
and   the    Scene  closes.     Manent 
Gordon,  Swinton,  and  Vi- 
PONT,    (ivith     Reynald    and 
follo^uiers.    hEfitiOX  yb/Ionos  the 
Regent  ;  dut  returns,  and  ad- 
dresses Swinton. 
Len.  O,  w-ere  my  western  horsemen 
but  come  up, 
I  would  take  part  with  you  ! 


*  The  laws  of  chivalr)'  demanded  this  sub 
mission  to  a  father  in  chivalry. 
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Swi.  Better  that  you  remain ; 

They  lack  discretion ;  such  grey  head  as 

yours 
IVIay  best  supply  that  want. 
Lennox,      mine      ancient     fi'iend,     and 

honour'd  lord, 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever  ! 

Lex.    Farewell,    brave    friend ! — and 
farewell,  noble  Gordon, 
Whose  sun  will  be   eclipsed  even   as    it 

rises! — 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you. 

Svvi.   We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon 
the  bloodhound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his 

comrade 
Is  grappling  with  the  deer,  as  he  standstill. 
And  see  us  overmatch'd. 

Len.  Alas!  thou  dost  not  know  how 
mean  his  pride  is, 
How  strong  his  envy. 
Swi.  Then  we  will  die,  and  leave  the 

shame  with  him.     \Exit  Lennox. 
ViP.  {to   Gordon.)  What  ails  thee, 
noble    youth  ?      \V'hat    means   this 
pause  ? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 

GoR.  I  have  been  hurried  on  by  strong 
impulse, 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm. 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant 

coast. 
Which  never  pilot  dream'd  of. — Have  I 

not  forgiven  ? 
And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  ? 

Swi.  Gordon,  no ; 

For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee. 
GoR.  Thou,Swinton? — no! — that  can- 
not, cannot  be. 
Swi.  Then  change  the  phrase,  and  say, 
that  while  we  live, 
Gordon    shall    be  my  son.     If  thou  art 

fatherless. 
Am  I  not  childless  too?     Bethink  thee. 

Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  house- 
hold fire, 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its 
embers. 


To   smoulder  on,   and  wait   a  time  for 

waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest, 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor 

stem, 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extin- 

guish'd, 
Till  Heaven,  in   mercy,  sends  down  all 

her  v\'aters  ; 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd 

for  ever ; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devasta- 
tion. 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers.— Give  me 

thy  hand. 
GoR.  My  hand  and  heail ! — And  fi-eely 

now! — to  fight! 
ViP.  How  will  you  act?  [ToSwiNTON.] 

The  Gordon's  band  and  thine 
Are   in   the   rearward  left,  I   think,   in 

scorn — 
111  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the 

foremost ! 
Swi.  We'll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage, 

and  descend 
Sidelong   the    hill — si  me   winding   path 

there  must  be — ' 
O,  for  a  well-skill'd  guide ! 

[Hob  H  attely  starts  up  from  a 
thicket. 
Hob.  So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient 

friend,  Sir  Alan. 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands 

your  guide. 
Swi.  An  ancient  friend ?^a  most  no- 
torious knave, 
\\'hose    throat     I've    destined    to     the 

dodder 'd  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and 

more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim- 

mains, 
And     Swinton-quarter,    sixty    head    of 

cattle? 
Hob.  ^Vhat  then,  if  now  I  lead  your 

sixty  lances 
Upon  the    English   flank,  where  they'll 

find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves? 
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Swi.   Why,  tliou    canst  do  it,  knave. 

I  would  not  trust  thee 
With  one  poor  bullock  ;   yet  would  risk 

my  lite, 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest 

guidance. 
Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most 

discreet  one, 
(I've  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that 

sweeps  round 
The   rearward   of  this   hill,  and   opens 

secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that 

serve 
Your  present  turn.  Sir  Alan? 
Swi.  Bravely,  bravely ! 

GoR.  Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me  ! 
Swi.  Ay,  let  all  follow — but  in  silence 

follow ; 
Scare  not  the  hare  that's  couchant  on  her 

foiTn — • 
The  cushat  from  her  nest — brush  not,  if 

possible, 
The  dew-drop  from  the  spra)' — 
Let  no  one  whisjjer,  until  I  cry,"  Havoc!" 
Then  shout  as  loud's  ye  will. — On,  on, 

brave  Hob  ; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  faithful 

Scotsman !  \_Exeunt. 


ACT  IL— Scene  L 

A  rising  Ground  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Position  of  the  F.nglish  Main  Bodi/. 
Percy,  Chandos,  Ribaumont,  and  other 
English  and  Norman  Nobler.,  are  grouped 
on  the  Stage. 

Per.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill— the 
sun  grows  high ; 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound. 
Cha.  Thou    scent'st    the    slaughter, 
Percy. — Who  comes  here? 
Enter  the  ABBOT  OF  Walthamstovv. 
Now,    by   my    life,   the   holy    priest   of 

Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves! 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat. 

Ab.  The   King,  mcthinks,  delays  the 
onset  long. 


CiiA.  Your  general,  Father,  like  your 
rat-catcher, 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

A  B.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 

CiiA.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.     Our  good    King 

Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-field, 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match, 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years  since ; 
Hut  not  aword  of  the  day's  workbefore  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offends 

Sits  prosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall, 

Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 

And  then  'tis  up,  and  on  them. 

Per.  Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue 

too  bold  a  licence. 
CiiA.  Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 

King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he 
could, 

And  could  not,  if  he  would.     1  know 
my  value. 

My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 

So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  de- 
fence, 

Although  they  may  offend  the  tender  shin, 

When  the  steel-boot  is  doff'd. 

Ab.  My  Lord  of  Chandos, 

This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 

When  Christian  men  should  think  upon 
their  sins ; 

For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 

Beit  for  good  or  evil.     Lord,  bethink  thee, 

Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reve- 
rend house. 

The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton ; 

W  ilt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church, 

Before  her  thunders  strike  thee?     I   do 
warn  thee 

In  most  paternal  sort. 

Cha.  I  thank  )ou,  Father,  filially. 

Though  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 

I  would  not  choose  to  undergo  her  cen- 
sures, 

^^'hen  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my 
throat. 

I'll  make  fair  composition. 

Ab.   No  composition  ;  I'll  have  all.  oT 
nonti 
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CiiA.  None,  then — 'tis  soonest  spoke. 
I'll  take  my  chance, 
And  trust  my   sinful  soul   to   Heaven's 

mercy, 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with 

thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 
Ab.  Impious — impenitent — 
Per.      Hush!— the  King— the  King! 

Enter  KixG  Edward,  attended  by 
Baliol  and  others. 

King  (apart  to  Ciia.)  Hark  hither, 
Chandos  !  —  Have    the     Yorkshire 
archers 
Yet  join'd  the  vanguard  ? 

Cha.  They  are  marching  thither. 
K.  Ed.    Bid     them  make  haste,  for 
shame — send  a  quick  rider. 
The  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my 

venison, 
Their   steps  were  light  enough. — How 

now,  Sir  Abbot? 
Say,  is   your  Reverence  come  to   study 

with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 

Ab.  I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord 
of  Chandos, 
In  which   he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat- 
catcher. 
K.  Ed.    Chandos,  how's  this? 
Cha.  O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir  ! — These 
skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a  dozen  times  'tvi-ixt  Bruce 

and  Baliol, 
Quitting  each   House  when  it  began  to 

totter ; 
They're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous, 

too,  as  rats. 
And  we,  as   such,  will  smoke  them  in 
their  fastnesses. 
K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back, 
my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 
Per.   Ay ;    but  the  mass  which  now 
lies  weltering 
On  yon  hill  side,  like  a  Leviathan 
That's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had 

80ul  in't, 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 


Now  'tis  a   headless  corpse,  which  only 

shows, 
By  wild  convulsions,  that  some   life  re- 
mains m't. 
K.  Ed.  Tnie,  they  had  once  a  head; 

and  'twas  a  wise. 
Although  a  rebel  head. 

Ab.  {boding  to  the  KiNG.)  Would  he 

were  here !  we  should  tind  one   to 

match  him. 
K.   Ed.   There's   something    in    that 

wish  which  wakes  an  echo 
Within  my  bosom.     Yet  it  is  as  well. 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
W^e  have  enough    of  powerful  foes  on 

earth, — 
No  need  to   summon  them  from  other 

worlds. 
Per.  Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruce  ? 
K.  Ed.   Never  himself;    but    in    my 

earliest  field 
I  did  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 
Douglas    and    Randolph.     Faith !    they 

press "d  me  hard. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  if  I  might  urge  you 

with  a  question. 
Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

K.  Ed.  {sharply.')  Go  look  your  breviary. 
Cha.    {apart  )    T!;e  Abbot  has  it— 

B^dward  will  not  answer 
On  that  nice  point.     V^e  m.ust  obsei-ve 

his  humour. — 

\_Addi  'sses  the  KiNG. 
Your  first  campaign,    ny  Liege  ? — That 

was  in  ^^'eardale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  mid- 
night ruffle. 
And  turn'd  men's  beds  to  biers. 

K.    Ed.    Ay,  by  Saint    Edward!— I 

escaped  right  nearly. 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays, 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armour:  mv  safe 

rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Douglas  2 

Douglas!" 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain, 
Stood    Alan    Swinton,  with   his  bloody 

mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  me — my  stout 

chaplain. 
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Heaven  quit  hisspirit !  caught  a  weapon  up, 
And  grappled  with  thegiant. — Hwv  now, 
Louis? 

Enter  an  Officer^  ivho  r^uhispers  the  KlN'G. 

K.  Ed.  Say  to  him, — thus— and  thus — 

\_ll7jispers. 
Ab.  Tliat  Swinton's  dead.     A  monk 
of  ouis  reported, 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Ninian's  pil- 
grimage, 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  hnn. 
Per.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood 
on  our  lx)rders, 
You   might   have   cause  to  know   that 

Swinton  lives, 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

CiiA.  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference — a  very  trifle. 
Ab.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  w^ar 
more  noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

Cha.  (apart.)  The  Abbot's  vexed,  I'll 
rub  the  sore  for  him. — 
{Aloud.)   I   have   seen  priests  that  used 

that  arm  of  flesh, 
And   used  it    sturdily. — Most   reverend 

Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of 

arms 
In  the  King's  tent  at  Weardale  ? 

Ab.  It  was  most  sinful,  being  against 
the  canon 
Prohibiting     all     churchmen     to     bear 

weapons ; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

K.  Ed.  {overhear'mg  the  last  ivords.) 
\A'ho  may  rue? 
And  what  is  to  be  rued  ? 

CiiA.  {apart.)  I'll  match  his  Reverence 
for  the  tithes  of  Everingham. 
— The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed 

was  sinful, 
"By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular 

weapons. 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  suffers  for  't  in  purgatory. 
K.  Ed.  [to  the  Abbot.)  Say'st  thou 
my  chaplain  is  in  purgatory  I 


Ab.  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my 

Liege. 
K.  Ed.  In  purgatory!  thou  shalt  pray 
him  out  on't, 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside 
him. 
Ab.  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is 
past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  Church  may  do — ^there  is  a 

place 
From  which  there 's  no  redemption. 
K.  Ed.  And  if  1  thought  my  faithful 
chaplain  there, 
Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest ! — 

Go,  watch,  fast,  pray. 
And  let  me  have  such   prayers  as  will 

storm  Heaven — 
None  of  your  maim'd  and  mutter'd  hunt- 
ing masses. 
Ab.  (apart  to  CiiA.)  For  God's  sake 

take  him  off. 
CiiA.  "Wilt  thou  compound,  then, 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

K.  Ed.  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st  the 
keys  of  Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn   a  bolt  with 

them 
'Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  sub- 
ject. 
Ab.  (to  Cha.)  We  will  compound, 
and  grant  thee,  too,  a  share 
r  the  next  indulgence.     Thou  dost  need 

it  much, 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 

Cha.     Enough — we're    friends,    and 
when  occasion  senses, 

I  will  strike  in. 

\_Looks  as  iftoiuards-  the  Scottish  jirmy. 
K.  Ed.  Answer,  proud  Abbot ;  is  my 
chaplain's  soul. 
If  thou    knowest  aught  on't,  in   the  evil 
place  ? 
CiiA.  My   Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men 
have  gain'd  the  meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 
K.  Ed.  Then  give  the  signal  instant  i 
We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already. 

Ab.  My  Liege,  your  holy  chaplain's 
blessed  soul — - 
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K.  Ed.  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !     Is 

this  a  time 
Td  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? 

\Flourish  of 'Trumpets,  ans^vered  by 
a  distant  sound  of  Bugles. 
See,  Chandos,  Percy — Ha,  Saint  George ! 

Saint  Edward ! 
See  it   descending   now,   the  fatal  hail- 
shower. 
The   storm   of    England's   wrath — sure, 

swift,  resistless, 
Which  no  mail-coat  can  brook. — Bi-ave 

English  hearts  ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together  ! — as  one 

eye 
Had  aim'd  fwe  thousand  shafts — as  if  one 

hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

Per,  The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

K.  Ed.  It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the 

sun  no  more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague  is  with 

them. 
How  their  vex'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fi-o. 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances 

in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the 

wound. 
The    storm  is  viewless  as  death's  sable 

wing. 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Per.    Horses   and    riders    are    going 

down  together. 
'Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fall, 
iVnd  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  them, 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

CliA.  [aside  to  V^B..)   His  conquerors, 

he  means,  who  cast  him  out 
From   his  usurped   kingdom. — (^Aloudi) 

'Tis  the  worst  of  it. 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  in 

the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances. 
K.Ed.  Thebattle  is  not  ended. 

\Looks  tonvards  the  field. 
Not    ended  ?  —  scarce    begun  !      What 

hcrse  are  these, 
R-ush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill  ? 


Per.  They're   Hainaulters,    the    fol- 
lowers of  Queen  Isabel. 
K.   Ed.   ybastily.)  Hainaulters  l^thou 
art  blind — wear  Hainaulters 

Saint  Andrew's  silver  cross  ? — or  would 
they  charge 

Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of 
them  ? — 

Bruce     is    alive    again  —  ho,     rescue ! 
rescue  I — 

Who  was't  survey 'd  the  ground  ? 
RiBA.  Most  royal  Liege — 
K.  Ed.  a   rose  hath  fallen  fi-om  thy 

chaplet,*  Ribaumont. 
RiBA.  I'll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head 
beside  it  \_Exit. 

K.  Ed.  Samt  George !  Saint  Edward ! 
Gentlemen,  to  horse. 

And  to  the  rescue  I — Percy,  lead  the  bill- 
men  ; 

Chandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at- 
arms. — 

If  yonder  numerous  host   should  now 
bear  down 

Bold  as  their  vanguard,  (to  the  Abbot.,) 
thou  mayst  pray  for  us. 

We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — ^Tc 
the  rescue. 

Lords,  to  the  rescue !  ha,  Saint  George ! 
Saint  Edward!  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

^■1  pari  of  the  Field"/  Balfle  l-etwixl  the  two 
Main  Armies.  Tumults  iehind  the  scenes; 
alarum<i,  and  cries  of  "  Gordon!  a  Gor, 
don !"  "  Swinton!"  &c. 

Enter.,  as  'victorious  over  the  English 
iianguard.,  VlPONT,  Reynald,  and 
others. 

Vip.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries 
sound  together, — 

Gordon  and  Swinton. 


*  The  well-kr.own  expression  by  which 
Robert  Bruce  censured  the  negligence  of  Ran- 
dolph, for  permitting  an  English  body  of 
cavalry  to  pass  his  flank  on  the  day  preceding 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
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Rey.  "Tis   pa&iing   pleasant,    yet    'tis 

strange  withal. 
Faith,  when  at  first  1  heard  the  Gordon's 

slogan 
Sounded  so  near  ine,  I  had  nigh  struck 

down 
The  knave  who  cried  it. 

Enter  SwiNTOX  and  GORDON. 
Swi.  Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon 

holly  bush. 
GoR.  .Mnie  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let 
them  wave, 
As  ibught  this  morn  their  masters,  side 
by  side. 


Vjp.  It  is  because  1  hold  a  Templar's 

sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed   hilt  with  Christian 

blood. 
Swi.  The  blood  of  English  archers — 

what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely  ? 

Vii'.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those 

gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons, 
Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boasts 

his  hearth 
And  field  as  free   as  the  best  lord  his 

barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 


Swi.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  Save  to  their  King  and  law      Hence  are 


their  ranks 


they  resolute, 


Here  m  this  vantage-ground — disordered   Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle, 


chase 
Leads  to  disorder'd  flight ;  we  have  done 

our  part, 
And  if  we're  succourd  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the 

basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their 

vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew 

him, 
And   by  that   token    bid   him   send   us 

succour. 
GoR.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby's 

headlong  charge 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan 

smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
Went    to   so   many   shivers. —  Harkye, 


As  men  who   know  the  blessings  they 

defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank   and  generous  in 

peace, 
As  men  who  have   their   portion  in  its 

plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and 

happiness 
Veil'd   in   such   low  estate — therefore  I 

mourn  them. 
Swi.  I'll    keep    my   soitow   for    our 

native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppres- 
sion, 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  (".hieftain's 

banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

GoR.  And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls 

again, 


grooms  !    \To  those  behind  the  scenes. ;  They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they 


\\'hy  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  ■ 

stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course  ? 
Swi.  Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  i 

have  work  anon, 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be 

on  us. 


fight  for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 
His    household    hearth     and     sod-built 

home,  as  free 
'  As  ever  Southron  had.    They  shall  be 

happy !  — 
And  mv  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! — 


The   flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  \  I  have  betray 'd  myself. 


Flanders ; 


Swi. 


Do  not  believe  it. 


But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide  them  I  Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder 


bravely. 
De  Vipont,  thou  look'st  sad 


height. 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host, 
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And  in  King  Edward's.—  [ii.v/if  Vii'ont. 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee ; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.     But  1  leil 

thee, 
The  brave  young   knight  that   hath  no 

lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted  ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most 

glorious, 
\A'hen    the    pure    ray    gleams   through 

them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name  ? 
GOR.  Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you, 

Sir  Alan  ? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  . 

strength, 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her 

dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton   hath   been  spell 

sufficient 
To  chase  tlie  rich  blood  fiom  her  lovely 

cheek, 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  ? 

Swi.  I  would,  nay  must. 

Thy  fether  in  the  paths  of  chivalry. 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule 

thy  course  by. 
GoR.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is — hark — 
\}Vb't5pers. 
Swi.    I     know   it    well,   that    ancient 

northern  house. 
GoR.  O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace 

and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.     And  if  music  touch 

thee 

Swi.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  un- 
tuned me. 
GoK.  O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  ob- 
livion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling, 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.  AVho, 

but  she, 
Knows  the  wild  harpintrs  of  our  native 

land? 
Whether   they  lull  the  shephei'd  on  his 

hill, 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle;   rouse  to 

merriment, 


Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each 

mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  rcnovvn'd  in 

arms, 
And  grey-hair'd    bards,   contend   which 

shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  en- 
chantress. 
Swi.  You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 
GoR.  Though  you  smile, 

I  do  not  speak  it  half.     Her  gift  creative, 
New    measures   adds  to  every   air   she 

wakes ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  witli  liquid  sweet- 
ness, 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark  ; 
Now  leaving,  now  retiu'ning  to  the  strain ! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyi^inth  of  romance, 
Whence   nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's 

will, 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the 

wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  ! — 

Swi.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of  youth  !     There's  scarce  three  minutes 

to  decide 
'Twixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and 

defeat, 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 
List'ning  her  harping  !      \_Eiiter  Vipont. 

\\'here  are  thine,  De  Vipont  ? 
ViP.  On    death  —  on    judgment — on 

eternity  ! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

Swi.  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pen- 
non to  our  aid, 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  ! 

ViP.  From  the  main  English  host  come 

rushing  forward 
Pennons    enow — ay,    and    their    Royal 

Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to 

roost  on. 
Swi.    {to  himself.^    I'll  rescue  him  at 

least. — Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant 

need 

GOR.  I  penetrate  thy  pui-pose ;  but  I 

go  not. 
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Swi.  Not  at  my  bidding?     i,  thy  sire 

in  chivalry — 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  ? — 1  command 

thee ! 
GoR.  No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me 

seek  my  safety,— 
For  such  is   thy  kind  meaning — at  the 

expense 
Df  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves 

for  Scotland. 
While  1  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life;   but  were  1 

gone. 
What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our 

band  dispersed, 
What  sword  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon 

host, 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  ? 
Vu'.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth; 

and  were  he  gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with 

us. 
Go  K .  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the 

field, 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.    The  Regent's  eyes, 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages. 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  bairier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.     If  not  for 

honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swi.  Must  it  be  so? 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent, 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ?     O,  Gordon, 

Gordon ! 
I  do  it  as  the  :jatriarch  doom'd  his  issue  ; 
I  at  my  coantry's,  he  at  Heaven's  com- 

But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice, 
Rather  than  such  a  victim  ; — (Trimipets.) 

Hark,  tiiey  come  ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 
GoR.  Yet  shall  my  kidy's  name  mix 

with  it  gaily. — 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and 

cry,  "  Gordon  ! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  !" 

\_Exeunt.     houd  Alarums. 


SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  adjacen* 
to  the  former  Scene. 

Alarums.     Enter  SwiNTOX,  yb//owc^ 

by  Hob  Hattely. 
Swi.  Stand  to  it  yet  !     The  man  who 
files  to-day. 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  house- 
hold hearth ! 
Hob.  That  ne'er  shall   be  my  curse. 
My  Magdalen 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

Swi  Ha,  tftou  knave, 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

Hob.  I  know.  Sir  Alan, 

You  want  no  homeward  guide;  so  threw 

my  reins 
Upon  my  palfi-ey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
W  ithin  an  hour  he  stands  before  m)'  gate ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for 
me. 
Swi.  Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the 

halter,  the"  ? 
Hob.  It  is  my  purpose. 

Having  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave  man's 

death ; 
And  never  had  I  a  more  glorious  chance 
for't. 
Swi.  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knave. — 
Make  in,  make  in, 
And  aid  young  Gordon  ! 

\_Exemit.    Loud  and  long  Alarums 

After  'Hjobich  the  back  Scene  rises.x 

and  discovers  SwiNTON  on  the 

ground,     GoRDOX     supporting 

him  ;  both  much  (wounded. 

Swi.  All  are  cut  down — the  reapere 

have  pass'd  o'er  us. 

And  hie  to  distant   harvest. — My  toil's 

over ; 
There   lies   my   sickle.       [Dropping    his 

siuord.']     Hand  of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it  ! 

GoR.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  ex' 
tinguish'd  ! 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised 

safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  I 
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Swi.  My  lamp   nath   long-  been  dim  ! 
But  thine,  young  Gordon, 
just  kindled,  to  be  quench "d  so  suddenly, 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour  !  — 

GoR.  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly 
on  yon  hill. 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  no  one  stiir'd  to 
aid  us ! 
Swi,  It  was  the  Regent's  envy. — Out: 
— alas  ! 
Why  blame  I  him  ! — It  was  our  civil  dis- 
cord, 
Our  selhsh  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred, 
\\'hich  framed  this  day  ot  dole  for  our 

poor  country, — 
Had  thy  brave  fother  held  yon  leading 

staff, 
As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have 

claim'd  it, 
We  had  not  fall'n  unaided. — How,  O  how 
Is   he  to   answer   it,   whose    deed    pre- 
vented  

GoR.  Alas !    alas  !   the  author  of  the 
death-feud, 
He  has  his  reckoning  too !  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd 
no  aid. 
Swi.  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  him 
who  follows  ! 
W^e've  drank  the  poison'd  beverage  which 

we  brew'd  : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  ten- 
fold whirlwind  !— 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness 

of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  in- 
flicted ; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st 

no  forgiveness, — 
Why  should'st   thou  share  our  punish- 
ment ! 
GoR.  All  need   forgiveness — \_distant 

alarums.'] Hark,  in  yonder  shout 

Did  the  main  battles  counter  ! 

Swi.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon, 
if  thou  canst, 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes. — But  I  guess, 

Too  surely  do  I  guess 

GoR.  All's  lost!    all's  lost !— Of  the 
main  Scottish  host, 


Some  wildly   fly,  and  some  rush  wildly 

forward  ; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  turn 

their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 

Swi.  Rashness,    and    cowardice,    and 

secret  treason. 
Combine  to  ruin  us,  and  our  hot  valour, 
Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  ! 
I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no 

more  on't. — 
Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will 

dream 
My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that 

oflice !  [Dies. 

GoR.   And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do 

that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 

E}2ter  De  V I  PONT. 
ViP.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth  ! — A  hand- 
ful of  thy  follo\\ers, 
Thescatter'dgleaningofthisdesperateday, 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue — 

0  linger  not ! — I'll  be  your  guide  to  them. 
GoR.  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly  ! — 

The  oak  has  fall'n  ; 
And  the  young  ivy  bush,  which  learn'd  to 

climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partake  its  fall. 
Vip.  Swinton  ?    Alas  !    the   best,    the 

bravest,  strongest. 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry'  I 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living, 
My   tongue   should  wrong   the  dead. — 

Gordon,  bethink  thee, 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the 

corpse 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father, 

GoR.    Ay,    but    he   was   my   sire   in 

chivalry ! 
,  He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  the 

1  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance,-  gave  my 

youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this 

death-spot. 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been 

lost, 
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Had  ail  men  fought  likeSwinton  and  like 
Gordon.  [Trumpets. 

Save    thee,     De     Vipont. — Hark !    the 
Southron  trumpets. 
Vji'.  Nay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 

Enter  Edward,  Ciiandos,  Percy, 

Kaliol,  (i^V. 
GoR.  Ay,  they  come  on — the  Tyrant 
and  the  Traitor, 
Workman    and   tool,   Plantagenet  and 

BalioL- 
O  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor 

ai-m, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  ! 

[He  rushes  on  the  Enc^ish^  but  is 
made  prisoner  ivif  _.  ViPONT. 
K.  Ed.  Disarm  them — harm  them  not ; 
though  it  was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  van- 
guard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where 
is  he  ? 
Cha.    Here  lies  the  giant !      Say   his 

name,  young  Knight  ? 
GoR.  Let  it   suffice,   he  was  a  man 

this  morning. 
Cha.  I  question'd  thee  in  sport.     I  do 
not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.     ^Vho  that  has 

fought 
Through   all   these  Scottish   wars,   but 

knows  his  crest  ? 
The  sable  boar  chain'd  to  the  leaty  oak. 
And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where  war 
was  wildest ! 
K.  Ed.  'Tis  Alan  Swinton! 
Grim  Chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at 

Weardale, 
Stood  by  my  startled  couch  with  torch 

and  mace. 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked 
my  camp. 
GOR.   {sinking   down.)    If  thus    thou  ( 
know'st  hini  I 


Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse. 

K.  Ed.  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned 

King,  I  will. 
GoK.  And  let  mine 
Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 
Ended  the  feud  ot  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 
K.  Ed    It  is  the  Gordon! — Is  there 
aught  besld. 
Edward  ran  do  to  honour  bravery, 
Even  in  an  enemy  ? 

GoR.  Nothing  but  this: 
Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or  look, 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton's.      I've 

some  breath  still, 
Enough  to  say — Scotland — Elizabeth ! 

[Dies- 
CiiA.  Baliol,  I  would  not  brook  such 
dying  looks, 
To  buy  the  cr  wn  you  aim  at. 

K.  Ed.  (to  Vir.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed 
shield  shows  ill  in  warfare 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

Vip.  That  Christian  King  is  warring 
upon  Scotland. 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar, 
Sworn  to   my  country  ere  I   knew  my 
Order. 
K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Chris- 
tian champion. 
And  set  thee  free  unransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 

Ab.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been  ! 
K.  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high 

advantage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  ail  our 

foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. 

— Strike  the  drums, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives^ 
Till   the   Tweed's  eddies  whelm   them, 

Berwick's  render'd — 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting 

close. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

These  few  scenes  had  the  honour  to  be  included  in  a  Miscellany,  published  in  the  year 
1823,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite  them  with  the  trifles  of  the 
same  kind  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  author.  The  singular  history  of  the  Cross  and 
Law  of  Clan  MacDuff  is  given,  at  length  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  antiquary,  in  T!u 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border*  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Cross  was 
a  place  of  refuge  to  any  person  related  to  MacDuff,  within  the  ninth  degree,  who,  having 
cnmmitted  homicide  in  sudden  quarrel,  should  reach  this  place,  prove  his  descent  from 
the  Thane  of  Fife,  and  pay  a  certain  penalty. 

The  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  The  huge  block  of  stone 
which  served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in  existence  near  the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a  kind 
of  pass  which  commands  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  north,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  magnificent  Tay  and  fertile  country  of  Angusshire.  The  Cross  bore  an 
inscription,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  in  an  unintelligible  form  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

Abbotsford,  y«/«/a;;;',  1S30. 


DRAMA  TIS  PERSONzE. 

WALDHkvE,  }  ^^'''^'  ofLindores. 
LiNDESAY,  7     Scottish 

Maurice  Berkeley,    j    Barons. 


MRS.   JOANNA   BAILLIE, 

AUTHORESS   OF 

"THE    PLAYS    ON    THE 
PASSIONS." 


PRELUDE. 


I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  of  mas- 
sive stone, 

Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain- 
pass, 

Commanding  prospect  wide  o'er  field 
and  fell. 

And  peopled  village  and  extended 
moorland, 

And  the  wide  ocean  and  majesf', 
Tay, 

To  the  far  distant  Grampians. — Do  not 
deem  it 

A  loosen'd  portion  of  the  neighbouring 
rock, 

Detach'd  by  storm  nnd  chunder, — 'twas 
the  pedestal 

On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross 
was  reard, 


Nay,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I  speak  of   Carved   o'er  with  words  which   foil'd 

witchcraft,  |  philologists  ; 

And  say  that  still  there  lurks  amongst    And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 

our  glens  Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguish- 

Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. —  able, 

Mark  that  fragment,  1  As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  266,  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord  Soulis,  "  Law  of  Clan  McDuff. " 
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But,  mark,— a  wizard,  born  on  Avon's 

bank, 
Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern 

theme. 
And,  lo  !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.     None 

shall  pass. 
Now,   or   in    after    days,   beside    that 

stone. 
But   he   shall    have   strange   visions ; 

thoughts  and  words. 
That    shake,    or   rouse,    or    thrill    the 

human  heart, 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he 

hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude 

symbol  ; — 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell. 
Shall   render  back  their  terrors  with 

their  woes, 
Alas  !  and  with  their  crimes^and  the 

proud  phantoms 
Shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his 

eye, 
And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear 

forgets  not, 
Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.     Sid- 
dons,  thine, 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  !  thrill  upon 

our  ear  ; 
And  on  our  eye  thy    lofty    Brother's 

form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to 

thee, 
Joanna,  why  to  thee   speak   of  such 

visions? 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of 

mine. 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth 

enough 
To   give   or  to   withhold. — Our   time 

creeps  on. 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the 

task  ; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the 

author. 


Scene  i. 

TJie  summit  of  a  Rocky  Pass  near  to  New- 
burgh,  about  tzuo  tniles  from  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Lindores,  in  Fife.  In  the  centre 
is  MacDitfTs  Cross,  an  antique  Monu- 
ment, and,  at  a  small  distance,  on  one 
side,  a  Chapel,  with  a  Lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass, 
NiNlAN  and  Waldhave,  Monks  of 
Lindores.  Ninian  crosses  himself, 
ajid  seems  to  recite  his  devotions, 
Waldhave  stands  gasins^  on  the 
prospect,  as  if  in  deep  contemplation. 

NiN.  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good 

brother,  consecrated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 
Or  hath  the    steep  ascent   exhausted 

you.'' 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  'twas  rough 

and  toilsome. 
Wal.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 
NiN.  On  the  Highland  hills— 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  provmce 

here. 
Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 
Wal.  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path, 

good  father, 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have 

travell'd, 
Ere    I    assumed    this   habit ;    it   was 

bounded, 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  pro- 
spects. 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and 

thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  far,  and   the 

broad  sky, 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around, 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.  Brother 

Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  eleva- 
tion 
Could   raise   me   equally  o'er  worldly 

thoughts, 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

NiN.  'T  is  good  morality. — But  yet 
'         forget  not, 
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That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from 
this  high  eminence, 

Yet  doth  the    Prince  of  all   the  airy 
space, 

Arch-foe  of  man,  possess   the  realms 
between. 
Wal.  Most  true,  good  brother:  and 
men  may  be  farther 

From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at, 
even  because 

They  deem  themselves  secure  on 't. 
NiN.  {after  a  pause).    You  do  gaze — 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— on  the 
prospect. 

Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd  down  from  High- 
land hills, 

That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a 
race, 

In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie— farther 
westward, 

Proud    Stirling  rises— yonder,  to  the 
east, 

Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Mon- 
trose, 

A.nd  still  more  northward  lie  the  an- 
cient towers 

Wal.  Of  Edzell. 

NiN.  How  ?  know  you  the 

towers  of  Edzell  ? 
Wal.  I  've  heard  of  them. 
NiN.       Then  have  you  heard  a  tale 

Which    when    he    tells,    the    peasant 
shakes  his  head, 

And   shuns    the  mouldering   and  de- 
serted walls. 
Wal.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted.'' 
NiN.  '   Long  the  tale — 

Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of 
Edzell, 

Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and 

found 

Wal.  Enough  is  said,  indeed — since 
a  weak  woman. 

Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 

When  man  was  innocent. 

NiN.  They  fell  at  strife, 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion  :  that  fierce 
Lindesay 

Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Ber- 
Jceley's  breast, 


And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  be- 
tween : 

That    then    De    Berkeley    dealt    the 
Baron's  death-wound. 

Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Ber- 
keley bore 

A  spear  in  foreign  wars.    But,  it  is  said. 

He  hath  return'd  of  late  ;  and,  there- 
fore, brother, 

The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here, 

To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

Wal.  What  rights  are  these  ? 

NiN.  Most  true  !  you  are  but  newly 
come  from  Rome, 

And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 

Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath 
the  arm 

Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of 
woman, 

Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice 
did  Malcolm, 

Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  re- 
stored, 

Assent  to  his  request.     And  hence  the 
rule. 

That   first  when  Scotland's  King   as- 
sumes the  crown, 

MacDuff's  descendant  rings  his  brow 
with  it : 

And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls 
forth  his  host, 

MacDuff's  descendant  leads  the  van  in 
battle  : 

And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  re- 
stored. 

Red  with  the  blood  of   the  usurping 
tyrant. 

The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding 
time. 

That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 

Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, 

And     fly    for    refuge    to    this    Cross 
MacDuff, 

For    the  Thane's   sake  he    shall   find 
sanctuary  ; 

For  here  must  the  aveno-Rr's  step  be 
stayed. 
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And  here  tne  panting  homicide  find 
safety. 
Wal.  And  here  a  brother  of  your 
order  watches, 

To  see  the  custom  of  the  place   ob- 
served ? 
NiN.  Even    so; — such  is  our    con- 
vent's holy  right, 

Since  Saint  Magndius— blessed  be  his 
memory  ! — 

Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Ead- 
mir. — 

And    chief  we  watch,  when  there    is 
bickering 

Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now 
most  likely 

From   this    return    of   Berkeley  from 
abroad, 

Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his 
hand. 
Wal,  The  Lindesay,  then,  v/as  loved 

among  his  friends  ? 
NiN.  Honour'd  and  fear'd  he  was — 
but  Utile  loved  ; 

For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of 
sternness ; 

And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was 
a  Sathan 

Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wal.  How  now,  Sir  Priest !  {fiercely) 
— Forgive  me  (7-ccollecting  him- 
self)— I  was  dreaming 

Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about 
him 

Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 
NiN.  Lindesay's  name,  my  brother, 

Indeed  was  Reynold  ; — and  methinks, 
moreover. 

That,  as  you  spoke  evennow,  he  would 
have  spoken. 

I  brought  him  a  petition  from  our  con- 
vent ; 

He  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone 
and  manner. 

By  my  good  saint  !  I  thought  myself 
scarce  safe 

Till  Tay  roH'd  broad  between  us.     I 
must  now 

Unto  the  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch 
is  thine  ; 


And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fugitive 
Should   such   arrive,  must    here   find 

sanctuary  ; 
And,    at    thy    word,    the    fiery-paced 

avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course — e'en  as 

swoln  Jordan 
ControU'd    his   waves,    soon    as    they 

touch'd  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 

Wal.  Is  this  my  charge? 

NiN.  Even    so ;    and    I    am    near, 

should  chance  require  me. 
At   midnight    I   relieve   you   on   your 

watch. 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  re- 
freshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it  ;  and  for  a  flask  of 

wine — 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds 

have  toird. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch 

be  with  you  ! 

[^^Exit  toiuards  the  Chapel. 
Wal.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas  ! 

alas  ! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.      This 

monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks 

more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual, 
its   humble   pleasures  and    its   paltry 

troubles, 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life  ;  even  as  some 

reptiles, 
They   say,  are   moulded   to   the  very 

shape. 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice. 
In  which  they  live  and  die.     But  for 

myself. 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell, 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
So  ill  adapted  am  I  to  its  limits. 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now  !  what  brings  him  back  ? 

Re-enter  Ninian. 
NiN.  Look  to  your  watch,  my  bro- 
ther ;  horsemen  come  : 
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I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in 

the  chapel. 
Wal.   {looking  to  a  distance).    My 

thoughts  have  rapt  me  more  than 

thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant 

horses 
Farther   than   thou  couldst   hear   the 

sacring  bell  ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come  :  flight  and 

pursuit 
Are  sights  I  've  been  long  strange  to. 
NiN.  .See  how  they  gallop  down  the 

opposing  hill ! 
Yon  grey  steed   bounding   down   the 

headlong  path, 
As  on  the  level  meadow  ;    while  the 

black, 
Urgea    by  the  rider  with   his  naked 

sword, 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the 

falcon 
Dashing  upon  the  heron. — Thou  dost 

frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a 

weapon .? 
Wal.  'Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a 

man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him.    Coward, 

turn  ! — 
Turn  thee,  I  sav  !  thou  art  as  stout  as 

he, 
And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword 

with  his — 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed 

like  thee, 
Yet  fear  to  turn   his  front   against  a 

foe!  — 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

NiN.  Yet  look  again  ;  they  quit  their 

horses  now. 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path  :  the  fugitive 
Keeps  the  advantage  still. — They  strain 

towards  us. 
Wal.  1  '11  not  believe  that  ever  the 

bold  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctu- 
ary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn'd  an 

equal  combat. — 


How's  this? — that  look — that  mien — ■ 
mine  eyes  grow  dizzy  ! — • 
NiN.  He  comes  ! — thou  art  a  novice 
on  this  watch, — 
Brother,  I  '11  take  the  word  and  speak 

to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl  ;  know,  that  we 

spiritual  champions 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must 

not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[WALDH.A.VE  lets  down  his  cowl, 
and  steps  back. 

Enter  Maurice  Berkeley. 

NiN.  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?  speak 

thy  name  and  purpose. 
Ber.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan 
Mac  Duff". 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my 

lineage 
Allies   me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of 
Fife. 
NiN.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of 

sanctuary? 
Ber.  Let  him  show  it, 

Against  whose  violence    I  claim    the 
privilege. 

Enter  Lindesay,  with  his  sword 
drawn.  He  rushes  at  BERKELEY  ; 
NiNIAN  ititerposes. 

NiN.  Peace,  in  the  name  of   Saint 
Magridius  ! 

Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in  the 
name 

Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  pur- 
chase peace 

And   good-will    towards   man  !    I    do 
command  thee 

To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  con- 
test here. 
Lin.   One  charm  I  'Jl  try  first, 

To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted 
circle 

Which  he  hath   harbour'd   in.— Hear 
you,  De  Berkeley, 

This  is  my  brother's  sword— the  hand 
it  arms 
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Is    weapon'd    to    avenge   a  brother's 

death  : — 
If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off, 
And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so 

short  a  space 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave- 

marie, — 
So,  Heaven  be  good  to  me  !  I  will  for- 
give thee 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 
Ber.  Were  not  my  right  hand  fetter'd 

by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double 

guih 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bride- 
groom ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with 

his  bride 
More  joyfully  than  I,  young  man,  would 

rush 
To  meet  thy  challenge. 
Lin.  He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look 

upon  my  weapon, 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley  ! 

Ber.   Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no 

deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy 

weapon, 
That  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should 

start  and  stir. 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  be- 
neath it, 
As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

NiN.   I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the 

name  of  Heaven, 
Breathe  no   defiance   on   this   sacred 

spot, 
Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them 

peacefully. 
On    pain    of    the    Church    thunders. 

Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  dilTerence ;   and,  Lord 

Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

Lin.  Ask  the  blue  welkin,  ask  the 

silver  Tay, 
The  northern   Grampians — all   things 

know  my  wrongs  ; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the 

villain 


Who  wrought  them  stands  and  listens 

with  a  smile. 
NiN.  It  is  said — 

Since  you    refer    us   thus   to   general 

fame — 
That    Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the 

Lord  Louis, 

In  his  own  halls  at  Edzell 

LiN.  Ay,  in  his  hall. 

In  his  own  halls,  good   father,  that's 

the  word  ; 
In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the 

wine 
Pass'd  on  the  board   between.      The 

gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak'd   Macbeth's  inhospitable 

murder, 
Rear'd  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds 

like  these. 
Ber.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest !    I 

came  a  victim, 
A  destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the 

doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 
He  fix'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  I   forget  the  form  that  came  be- 
tween us. 
And   perish'd   by  his  sword?     'T  was 

then  I  fought 
For  vengeance  ;  until  then  I  guarded 

life, 
But  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  pre- 

vail'd. 
LlN.  Wretch  !    thou  didst  first  dis- 
honour to  thy  victim. 
And  then  didst  slay  him  ! 

Ber.  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at 

my  heart. 
But   I  will  struggle  with  it.     Youthful 

knight. 
My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of 

slaughter  ; 
I  come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold 

cloister. 
Which  I  may   kneel   on   living,  and, 

when  dead. 
Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's 

death. 
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And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  which  thou  taxest  me. 

Lin.  Take  worse  and  blacker.  Mur- 
derer, adulterer  ! 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet? 

Ber.  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks 

the  thicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dan- 
gerous. 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish'd  by  my 

hand. 
And  if  you  term  it  murder  I  must  bear 

it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can  ;  but  if  thou 

brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did 

avenge, 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the 

valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be 

answer'd. 
NiN.  This  heat,  Lord  Berkeley,  doth 

but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Ber.    Father,   forgive,   and    let   me 

stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks 

no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly,  truly  loved  ; 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet 

her  father 
Conferr'd  her  on  another.     While  she 

lived 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as 

hallow'd 
As  those  I   send  to  heaven  ;   and  on 

her  grave. 
Her  bloody  early  grave,  while  this  poor 

hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a 

scorn. 
LiN.  Follow  me.     Thou  shalt  hear 

me  call  the  adulteress 
By  her  right  name  ;  I  'm  glad  there 's 

yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Ber.    Make  then  obeisance  to  the 

blessed  Cross, 


For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devo- 
tion. [  TJiey  are  going  off. 
Wal.   {rushing  forward).    Madmen, 

stand  ! 
Stay  but  one  second,  answer  but  one 

question  : 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  canst  thou 

look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st 

spoken  truth.? 
Ber.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  bv  the  memory  of  that  murder'd 

innocent. 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was 

as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady's  spotless.     Hear, 

each  saint ! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  !     Hear  me 

from  heaven, 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence  !     Hear  me 

from  penal  fire 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated), 

Stern  ghost  of  her  destroyer  ; 

Wal.    {thro%vs  back  his  cowl).    He 

hears  !  he  hears  !     Thy  spell  hath 

raised  the  dead. 
Lin.  My  brother  !  and  alive  ! 
Wal.  Alive  — but  yet,  my  Richard, 

dead  to  thee. 
No  tie  of   kindred   binds   me   to   the 

world ; 
All  were  renounced  when,  with  reviving 

life. 
Came   the   desire   to  seek  the  sacred 

cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat. 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full 

chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  fol- 

low'd  me. 
Wrath  and  remorse;  and,  to  fill  up  the 

cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

LiN.  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 
Wal.  I  ceased  to  be  so  when  1  left 

the  vt'orld  ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  minp 

enemy. 
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To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.     If  thou 
canst, 

De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. 

Ber.  {j^ives  his  hand).    It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  pre- 
servation. 

To  inhibit  further  bloodshed  ;  for  De 
Berkeley, 


The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 

Go  to  his  halls,  Lord  Richard,  where  a 
maiden, 

Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affec- 
tion, 

Heirs  his  broad  lands.  If  thou  canst 
love  her,  Lindesay, 

Woo  her,  and  be  successful. 


THE  DOOM   OF  DEVORGOIL. 


PREFACE. 

The  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces*  was  long  since  written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging 
the  late  Mr.  Terry,  th<"n  Manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom  the  Author  had  a 
particular  regard.  The  manner  in  which  the  mimic  goblins  of  Devorgoil  are  intermixed 
with  the  supernatural  machinery  was  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  production  had 
other  faults,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  representation. +  I  have  called  the  piece  a  Melo- 
drama, for  want  of  a  belter  name  ;  but,  as  I  learn  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Colman's  "  Random  Records'"  that  one  species  of  the  drama  is  termed  an  cxtrava- 
i^aitza,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  sooner  aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that  which 
I  had  selected  for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  advisable  that  the  scenes,  long  condemned  to 
oblivion,  should  be  united  to  similar  attempts  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  as  he  felt  indifiercnt 
on  the  subject,  they  are  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Halidon  Hill  and  MacDuff 's 
Cross,  and  thrown  off  in  a  separate  form,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  possess  former 
editions  of  the  Author's  Poetical  Works 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  is  founded  on  an  old  Scottish  tradition, 
the  scene  of  which  lies  in  Galloway.  The  crime  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  devoted  house  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord  Herries  of  Hoddam  Castle, 
who  is  the  principal  personage  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  interesting  ballad, 
in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol  iv.  p.  307.  In  remorse  for  his  crime,  he 
built  the  singular  monument  called  the  Tower  of  Repentance.  In  many  cases  the  Scottish 
superstitions  allude  to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for  sins  of  a  milder  description,  are  per- 
mitted to  wander  with  the  "  rout  that  never  rest,''  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr.  Leyden. 
They  imitate  human  labour  and  human  amusements,  but  their  toil  is  useless  and  without 
any  advantageous  result,  and  their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow.  The  phantom 
of  Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in  many  countries  ;  but  the  best  narrative 
founded  on  the  passage  is  the  tale  called  Stumnie  Liebe,  among  the  legends  of  Musceus. 
I  think  it  has  been  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  in  some  pantomime,  which  was 
one  objection  to  bringing  it  upon  the  scene  a  second  time, 

Abbotsford,  April,  1S30. 


*  "The  Doom  of  Devorgoil"  and  "  Auchindrane "  were  published  together  in  an  octavo 
volume,  in  the  spring  of  1830. 

t  Mr.  Daniel  Terry,  the  comedian,  distinguished  for  a  very  peculiar  style  of  humour  on 
the  stage,  and,  moreover,  fiy  personal  accomplishments  of  various  sorts  not  generally  shan  d 
by  members  of  his  profession,  was,  during  many  years,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     Terry  died  22nd  June,  1829. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Oswald   of   Devorgoil,  a  decayed 

Scottish  Baroji. 
Leonard,  a  RcWi^^cr. 
DuRWARD,  a  Palmer. 
Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Co7npa- 

nion   of   LEONARD,    in    love   ivith 

Katleen. 
Gullcrammer,  a  cojiceited  Siitdent. 

( Maskers,  repre- 
Owlspiegle  and,)     sented by Bi.ack- 
COCKLEDEMOY,        j      thorn  rt«^KAT- 
'      LEEN. 

Spirit  of  Lord  Erick  of  Devor- 
goil. 
Peasants,  Shepherds,  and   Vassals  of 
inferior  rank. 

Eleanor,  Wife  of  Oswald,  descended 

of  obscure  parentas^e. 
Flora,  Daughter  of  Oswald. 
Katleen,  Niece  of  Eleanor. 


ACT  L— Scene  L 

fhe  Scene  represents  a  wild  and  hilly  btit 
not  a  fjiouniainoKS  Country,  in  a  frontier 
district  of  Scotla7id.  llic  flat  Scene  ex- 
hibits the  Castle  of  DevorgoiL  decayed  and 
partly  ruinous,  situated  upon  a  Lake,  and 
connected  luith  the  land  by  a  draiubridge, 
which  is  lowered.     Time — Sunset. 

Flora  enters  from  the  Castle,  looks 
timidly  aroimd,  theft  cofnes  forivard 
atid  speaks. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are 
not  ours 

Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all 
things  else. 

SONG.* 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 
The  wild  birds  hu.sh  their  song, 

*  The  author  thoughtof  omitting  this  song, 
which  was,  in  fact,  abridged  into  one  in 
"  Quentin  Durvvard,"  termed  County  Guy. 
It  seemed,  however,  necessary  to  the  sense, 
that  the  original  stanzas  should  be  retained 
hefe, 


The  hills  have  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  a  1  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  :-epair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight, 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armour  bright. 
The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  rov/. 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side 

Twitters  his  closing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katleen  has  come  out  of  the 
Castle  luhile  Flora  was  sing- 
ing, and  speaks  when  the  Song 
is  ended. 

Kat.  Ah,  my  dear  coz  !— if  that  your 

mother's  niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father's 

daughter — 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some 

home  of  comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back— the  lady's 

bower. 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan's 

couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low 

nest. 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home 

a  lover, — 
But  we  have  nought  of  this. 

Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle 

of  my  sire, 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  ? 

Kat.  Dungeons  formen, and  palaces 

for  owls  ; 
Yet  nowise  owl  would  change  a  farmer's 

barn 
For    yonder    hungry   hall  -  our  latest 

mouse, 
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Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been 

found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  reverend 

spider, 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  baron's  halls, 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole 

summer 
Upon  a  single  fly,  he's  famish'd  too  ; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor 

soul, 
Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad 

with  hunger. 
Flo.  D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen? 
Kat.  No,  but  I  'm  hysteric  on  the 

subject. 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing 's 

lightest. 
Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then, 

my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.   No,  thanks  to  Heaven  ! 
No   noble  in  wide    Scotland,  rich  or 

poor, 
Can  claim  an  interest    in   the  vulgar 

blood 
That  dances  in  my  veins  ;  and  I  might 

wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-born  kindred,  and 

far  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  an- 
cestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the 

tidings. 
Flo.  My  mother,  too,  would  gladly 

see  y(  u  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness, 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights  and 

taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

Kat.  Ah  !  my  good  aunt  ! 

She  is  a  careful   kinswoman  and  pru- 
dent. 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron, 
When   she  could   take  her  choice  of 

honest  yeomen  ; 
And  now,  to   balance  this  ambitious 

error, 


She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the 

suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  noble- 
ness. 
In  manners,  birth,  or  rriind,  to  recom- 
mend him, — 
Sage  Master  Gullcrammer,  the  new- 

dubb'd  preacher. 
Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  ! 
Kat.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some 

gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but 

said  not 
That   the   repast   consisted  of   choice 

dainties, 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

Flo.  Werefamishing  the  word, 

I  'd  famish  ere  I  tasted  them — the  fop, 
The  fool,  the  low-born,  low-bred,  pedant 

coxcomb  ! 
Kat.  There  spoke  the  blood  of  long- 

dCicended  sires  ! 
My    cottage    wisdom   ought    to   echo 

back, — 
O  the  snug  parsonage  !  the  well-paid 

stipend  ! 
The  yew-hedged  garden  !  beehives,pigs, 

and  poultry  ! 
But,   to  speak   honestly,  the   peasant 

Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still 

would  scorn 
To   wed,   for   such,   the    paltry   Gull- 
crammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle 

cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 
\Truiiipets  far  off. 
Hark !  they  have  broken  up  the  weapon- 

shavving  ; 
The  vassals  are  dismiss'd,and  marching 

homeward. 
Kat.  Comes  your  sire  back  to-night  ? 
Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.     This  day 

only, 
Summon'd  as  aking's  tenant,  heresumes 
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The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to 
him, 

And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kat.  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-mor- 
row— 

I  envy  not  the  privilege.     Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,,  and  see  the  marks- 
men practise  ; 

They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the 
d.ile  be\ond, 

Betwi.xt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest 
district, 

By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 

Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Fi.o.  That  were  too  forward. 

Ka'I".  Why,  you  may  drop  the  screen 
before  your  face, 

Which  some  chance  breeze  may  haply 
blow  aside 

yust  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes 
aim. 

It  chanced  even  so   that   memorable 
morning. 

When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met 
young  Leonard  ;  — 

And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy 
comrade, 

The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn, « 
Forester^  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer 
on  his  back,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Bla.  Save  you,  damsels  ! 

Kat.  Godden, good  yeoman. — Come 

you  from  the  Weaponshaw  } 
Bla.  Not  I,  indeed  ;  there  lies  the 
mark  I  shot  at. 

\Lays  doiun  the  deer. 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the 

spnrt. 
Although    Lord    Nithsdale's   self    had 

wanted  venison  ; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young 

Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists  ; — he'll  win 

the  prize,  though  : 
The    Forest  district  will   rot  lose  its 
honour, 


And  that  is  all  I  care  for — (sojnc s'outi 
are  heard)     Hark!  they 're  at  it. 
I  '11  go  see  the  issue. 

Flo.  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Bla.  But  I  must,  though. 

This  is  his  lair  tonight,  for  Leonard 

Dacre  [goil  ; 

Charged  me  lo  leave  the  stag  at  Devor- 

rhen  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow 

the  quarry. 
And  let  me  to  the  sports— (w^^r^-  shots.) 
Come,  hasten,  damsels  ! 
Flo.   It  is  impossible —we  dare  not 

take  it. 
Bla.  There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I  '11 
wind  my  bugle. 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls 

may  know 

That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  tc 

lift  it.  [Al'oict  to  blozu. 

Kat.  {to  Flo.)  He  will  alarm  your 

mother  ;  and,  besides. 

Our  Forest   proverb  teaches,  that  no 

question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted 

prudence, 
Will  hold  its  presence  plead  its  own 

apology.- 
Come,    Blackthorn,    I    will   show  you 
where  to  stow  it. 
[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Black- 
thorn into  the  Castle— moj-e 
shooting—  then  a  distant  shout 
— Stragglers,  armed  in   dif- 
feret'.t    ways,  pass   over   the 
stage,  as   if  from  the    Wea- 
ponshaw. 
Flo.  The  prize  is  won  ;  that  general 
shout  proclaim'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dis- 
persing. [She  draws  back. 
First  Vassal  (a  Peasant).  Ay,  ay, 
— 'tis  lost  and  won, — the  Forest 
have  it. 
'T  is  they  have  all  the  luck  on 't. 
I       Second  VaS.  {a  Shepherd).    Luck, 
sayst  thou,  man  ?     'T  is  practice, 
skill,  and  cunning. 
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Third  Vas.  'T  is  no  such  thing. — I 

had  hit  the  mark  precisely, 
But  for  this  cursed    flint ;    and,  as  I 

lired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too.     Will 

you  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  achance,mine  honest 

shepherd  ? 
First  Vas.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when 

Lancelot  Blackthorn  won  it, 
Because  my  powder  happen'd  to  be 

damp, 
Was  there  no  luck  in  that  ? — The  worse 

luck  mine. 
Second  Vas.  Still  I  say 'twas  not 

chance  ;  it  might  be  witchcraft. 
First  Vas.  Faith,  not  unlikely, neigh- 
bours ;  for  these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle. 
I  've  seen   myself  this  spark, — young 

Leonard  Dacre, — 
Come  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of 

day. 
And  after  sunset  too,  along  this  path  ; 
And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers 

of  Devorgoil 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land. 
Shep.  That   have  they  not.      I  've 

heard  my  father  say, — 
Ghosts  dance  as  hghtlv  in  its  moonlight 

halls 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  Midsummer 
Upon  the  village  green. 

First  Vas.  Thosethatfrequentsuch 

spirit-haunted  ruins 
Must  needs   know  more  than  simple 

Christians  do. — 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves 

the  castle, 
;'i.nd  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

[Blackthorn  enters  from  the 
Castle,    attd    comes  forward 
ivhile  they  speak. 
Third   Vas.    A    mighty   triumph  ! 

What  is 't,  after  all. 
Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead, — 
As  learned    Master  Gullcrammer  de- 
fined it, — 
Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted 

board  ? 


Bla.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your 

leave, 
Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer 's  an 

ass. 
Third    Vas.    {angrily).    He   is   a 

preacher,  huntsman,  under  favour. 
SeccWD  Vas.   Noquarrel]ing,neigh- 

bours — you  may  both  be  right. 

Entera  Fourth  Y AS^M.^with  agallon 
stoitp  of  li'ine. 

Fourth  Vas.  Why  stand  you  brawl- 
ing here?    Young  Leonard  Dacre 
Has  set  abroach  the   tun  of  wine  he 

gain'd. 
That  all  may  drink  who  list.     Black- 
thorn, 1  sought  you  ; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow 

this  flagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  kill'd 
this  morning. 
Bla.  And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  '11 
take  toll 
To  see  if  it 's  worth  carriage.  Shepherd, 

thy  horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for 

leakage. 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught 

apiece. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats 

are  liquor'd, 
We'll  merrily  trowl  oursongof  weapon- 
shaw. 

{They  d/ink  about  out  of  the 
Shepherd's  horn,  and  then 
sing. 

SONG. 
We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love  the  drum's 

rattle, 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  battle  ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the  threats 

of  a  stranger, 
While  our  comrades  in  pastime  are  comrades 
in  danger. 

If  there's  mirth  in  our  house,  'tis  our  neigh- 
bour that  shares  it — 

If  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbour  that 
dares  it  ; 

And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and  the 
tabor. 

The  fair  hand  we  press  is  the  hand  of  a  neigh- 
bour. 
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Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the  bands 

that  combine  them, 
Faith,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  joind  to 

entwine  them  ; 
And  we  '11  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  insolent 

stranger, 
While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades 

in  danger. 

Black.  WHl,Tmu<;t  do  mine  errand. 
Master  tlaj^on  {shaking  it) 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleed- 
ing. 
Shep.  I  must  to  my  fold, 
Thikd  Vas.   I  '11  to  the  butt  of  wine, 
And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost 
yet. 
First  Vas.  Have  with  you,  neigh- 
bour. 

[Blackthorn  enters  the  Castle, 
the  rest  exeunt  severally. 
Melchisedek  Gullcram- 
MER  watches  them  off  the 
stage,  a?id  then  enters  fj-oin  the 
side-scene.  His  costume  is  a 
Getieva  cloak  and  hand,  with 
a  high-crowned  hat;  the  rest 
of  his  dress  in  the  fashion  of 
fames  the  Firsfs  time.  He 
looks  to  the  windoius  of  the 
Castle,  then  draius  back  as  if 
to  escape  obse7'vation,  while  he 
bmshes  his  cloak,  drives  the 
white  threads  fro7n  his  waist- 
coat with  his  wetted  thumb, 
and  dusts  his  shoes,  all  with 
the  air  of  one  who  would  not 
willingly  be  observed  engaged 
in  these  offices.  He  then  ad- 
justs his  collar  and  band, 
comes  f 07  ward  ajtd  speaks. 
Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb, 
Melchisedek  ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good 

Saint  Mungo, 
The  patron    of  our  land  and  univer- 
sity, 
Hath  graced  with  license  both  to  teach 

and  preach. 
Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on 
foot? 


Trim  sits  thy  cloak,  unruffled  is  thy 

band. 
And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward 

man 
Bewrays  the  labour  of  thy  weary  sole. 
\frotiches   his  shoe,  a7id  s/niles 
co)/iplacently. 
Quaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant ! — 
"      Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this 

fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
Ere  her  proud  sire  return.     He  love? 

me  not, 
Mocketh  my  lineage,   flouts  at  mine 

advancement — 
Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab-tree  furnishes. 
And    hard   as   is   the   cudgel    it   sup- 
plies ; 
But  Flora — she 's  a  lily  on  the  lake, 
And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a 
ducking. 

[As  GULLCRA!\T]\rKU  vioves  to- 
wards the  d7-awbridge,  Baul- 
DIE  Durward  enters,  aiia 
interposes  hi77iself  betwixt  hi7>t 
and  the  Castle.  Gullcram- 
MER  stops  a7id  speaks. 
Whom  have  we  here? — that   ancient 

fortune-teller. 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 
Old  Bauldie  Durward  !  Would  I  were 
well  past  him  ! 

[Durward  advatices,  partly  in 

the  dress  of  a  Pahner,  partly 

in    that   of  a7i  old    Scottish 

me7idicattt,  liaviiig  coarse  blue 

cloak  a7id  badge,  white  beard, 

&^c. 

DUR.  The  blessing  of  the  evening 

on  your  worship, 

And  on  your  taffty  doublet.     Much  I 

marvel 
Your  wisdom  chooseth  such  trim  garb, 

when  tempests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 

Gullcra^lmer  {looks  to  his  d7-ess, 
ajid  the7i  to  the  sky,  with  so77ie  ap- 
■prehensioii).  Surely,  Bauldie, 
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Thou  dost  belie  the  evening— in  the 

west 
The  hght  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this 

band 
Drops  o'er  this  mantle.     Tush,  man  ! 

't  will  be  fair. 
DuR.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is 

big  with  blows, 
Horsewhips    for  hailstones,  clubs  for 

thunderbolts  ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight 

wind. 
The   unpitied    howling  of  a  cudgell'd 

coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair 

Flora  Devorgoil. 
GUL.  And  if  1  did,  I  do  the  damsel 

grace. 
Her  mother  thinks    so,  and   she  has 

accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  con- 
sequence, 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening 

cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited.    She  respects 

me. 
DuR.  But  not  so  doth  her  father, 

haughty  Oswald. 

Bethink  thee,  he 's  a  baron 

GuL.  And  a  bare  one  ; 

Construe    me    that,   old    man  ! — The 

crofts  of  Mucklewhame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven 

and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle's  soul  and  bones 

between  them — • 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man, 

which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with 

each  her  follower, 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid. 
She  is  ot  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in 

derision, 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbours  nick- 
name donkeys 

DuR.  She  hath  her  follower  too, — 

when  thou  art  there. 
GUL.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of 

Mucklewhame,  [produce.. 

In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stock  and' 


Outvie    whatever  patch    of    land    re- 
mains 
To  this  old  rugged  castle  and  its  owner. 
Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  Gull- 
crammer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I 

write  me, 
Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint 

Andrew, 
Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 
Endow'd  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds 

per  annum, 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight  in 

sterling  coin — 
Well  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune — and 

by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to 

woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devor- 
goil. 
DuR.  Credit    an    old    man's   word, 

kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 
You  will  not  find  it  so. — Come,  sii,  I  Ve 

known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame  ; 
It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness — yet,  in 

gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 
And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair 

fields. 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with 

the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I   would    not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of 

Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger. 

GuL.     Danger  !     what     danger  ? — 

Know'st  thou  not,  old  Oswald 
This  day  attends   the   muster  of  the 

shire, 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show 

their  arms. 
And    their   best  horse   of  service? — 

'T  was  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To    see    old    Oswald    with   his   rusty 

morion, 
And    huge    two-handed    sword,    that 

migrht  have  seen 
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The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy- 
Chase, 

Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or 
groom, 

Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels. 

Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the 
county, 

And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter  d 
person 

O'er  armours  double  gilt  and  ostrich 
plumage.  . 

DUR.  Ay  !  'twas  the  jest  at  which 
fools  laugh  the  loudest, 

The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility—  _ 
Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  king- 
dom. 
I  've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and 

shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  {points  to  a 
part  of  the    Castle)   stoop   to   its 

base  . 

Tn  headlong  ruin  ;  while  the  wise  look  d 

round. 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to 

watch 
What  fras^ment  of  the  fabric  next  should 

follow  ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are 
tottering. 
GUL.    {after   pondering).       If   that 
means  aught,  it  means  thou  saw's! 
old  Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly, 

DUR.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh 

the  truth. 
Expell'd   he  was    not,  but,  his  claim 

denied 
At    some    contested    point    of    cere- 
mony. 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  dis- 
pleasure, 
And  hither  comes— his  wonted  bitter 

temper 
Scarce  sweeten'd   by  the   chances  of 

the  day. 
'T  were  much  like  rashness  should  you 

wait  his  coming. 
And  thither  tends  my  counsel. 

GuL.  And  I  '11  take  it ; 


Good  Bauldie  Durward,  I  will  take  thy 

counsel. 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted 

farthing. 
That   bears  our  sovereign's   head   in 

purest  copper. 
DuR.  Thanks  to  thy  bounty.    Haste 

thee,  good  you-ng  master  ; 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two-handed 

sword. 
Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm   intruders    from  his  castle 

purlieus. 
GuL.   I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will 

abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold  I  have  departed.  [Exit  hastily. 


Manent  Durward. 

DUR.  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part 

ot  one 
Who    seeks  to   save  the  moth  from 

scorching  him 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame.    And  Flora's 

beauty 
Must,   not    unlike   that    taper,    waste 

away, 
Gilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it 

kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy, 

drossy, 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and 

gilded  wing. 
Here   comes    a   flutterer   of   another 

stamp. 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his 

ruin. 

Entef  Leonard,  dressed  as  a  Hunts- 
man; he  pauses  before  the  Towef, 
and  whistles  a  note  or  two  at  iiiter- 
vals- drawing  back,  as  if  fearful  of 
observation—yet  waiting,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  reply.  Ulirm^ard, 
whom  he  had  not  observed,  moves 
round,  so  as  to  frotit  Leonard  un- 
expectedly. 

Leon.  I  am  too  late— it  was  no  easy 
task 
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To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  re- 
vellers. 

Flora! — I  fear  she's  angry — Flora  — 
Flora! 

SOXG. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes, 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true  ? 

And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 
My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine, 
My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue  ; 
My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game, 
My  soul  was  still  with  you. 

She  hears  not ! 

DUR.    But   a    friend   hath   heard — 

Leonard,  I  pity  thee. 
Leon,  {starts,  but  7-ecovers  himself). 
Pity,  good  father,  is  for  those  in 

want, 
In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 
Or  agony  oi  body.     I  'm  in  health — 
Can  match  my  limbs  agamst  the  stag 

in  chase, 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple 

wants, 
And  am  so  free  of  soul   that  I   can 

carol 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as 

lively 
As  are  my  jolly  bugle  s. 

DuR.  Even  therefore  dost  thou  need 

my  pity,  Leonard,  [thee, 

And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  proff'ring 
Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite 

of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little 

word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sym- 
pathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as 

mine. 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure 

to  end  in. 
Leon.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and 

even  thy  youth, 


As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloister'd 

cells. 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social 

life. 
Press  me  no  further,  then,  nor  waste 

those  moments 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 
\^As  turning^froin  hvn. 
DUR.    {detains   him).    Stay,    young 

man  ! 
'T  is   seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a 

debt  : 
Yet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  strip- 
ling, 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks   and 

hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  grati- 
tude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Leon.   Forgive   me,   father.     Often 

hast  thou  told  me 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his 

cradle  ; 
And   well    I    know,  that   to  thy  care 

alone — 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy 

seemmg — 
I  owe  whate'er  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

DuR.   Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 
And  for  the  means  of  knowledge  I  have 

furnish'd, 
(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell'd  with 

the  brutes), 
Grant   me  this  boon  :  —  Avoid   these 

fatal  walls  ! 
A  curse  is  on  them.,,  bitter,  deep,  and 

heavy, 
Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower 

they  boast 
From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.     It 

rose 
Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devor 

goil, 
As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud, 
The    first    forerunner    of    the    hurri- 
cane. 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shade- 
less  blue. 
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Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still 

the  fortunes 
Of  this  doomed  family  have  darken'd 

with  it. 
It   hid    their   sovereign's   favour,   and 

obscured 
The   lustre  of  their  service,  gender'd 

hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the 

land  ; 
Till  by  degrees  the   waxing  tempest 

rose, 
And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit 

and  flowers, 
And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches. 

There  remains 
A  rugged  trunk,  dismember'd  and  un- 
sightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter   it   to  shivers.      Now,  go 

pluck 
Its    single    tendril    to    en  wreath    thy 

brow, 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade— to  share 

the  ruin  ! 
Leon.  This  anathema, 
Whence   should   it   come?— how  me- 
rited ?- — and  when  ? 
DUR.  'Twas  m  the  days 
Of  Oswald's  grandsire,  —  'mid  Galwe- 

gian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His    blood-red    pennons    scared    the 

Cumbrian  coasts. 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd 

his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and 

their  decks 
Crowded  wiih  English  captives,  who 

beheld, 
With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores 

retire. 
He  bore  him  homeward  ;  but  a  tem- 
pest rose 

Leon.  So  far  I  've  heard  the  tale, 
And  spare  thee  the  recital. — The  grim 

chief, 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea, 
And   loth    to   lose   his   treasure,  gave 

command 


To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging 

deep. 
DuR.  There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a 

noble  name, 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire 

and  son, 
Mother  and  nurseling,  of  the  house  of 

Aglionby, 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril. — Hence 

the  fate 
That  hovers  o'er  th  se  turrets, — hence 

the  peasant. 
Belated,  hieing  homewards,  dreads  to 

cast 
A  glance   upon    that    portal,  lest    he 

see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  mur- 

der'd  dead  ; 
Or    the    avenging     Angel,   with     his 

sword, 
Waving    destruction  ;    or    the    grisly 

phantom 
Of   that    fell  Chief,   the  doer  of  the 

deed, 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through 

his  empty  halls. 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their 

lonelihood. 
Leon.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  superstitution,  father,  ay,  and  the 

cant 
Of  hoodwink'd   prejudice.  —  Not    for 

atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient 

warfare. 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were 

wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to 

suffering. 
I    tell    thee.    Flora's     virtues     might 

atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have 

done, 
Since  first  the  Pictishrace  their  stained 

limbs 
Array 'd  in  wolf's  skin. 

DuR.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's 

scrip  and  cloak 
Supplied   the  place   of  mitre   and  of 

crosier, 
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Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not 

be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men,— the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many 

a  league. 
There  to  unload  their  sins — questions 

of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too 

nice 
For  my  decision,  youth. — But  not  even 

then, 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the 

voice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  ot  her 

Church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the 

ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young 

man. 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track 

a  stag. 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leon.  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me. 
Father  ;  thcu  know'st  1  meant  not  to 

presume 

D  iR.  Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon? — 

Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the 

poor  Durward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and 

fortune 
Defending    Lanercost,    when  its    fair 

aisles 
Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege  —  I  bless'd 

his  banner, 
And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.     But — all  1 

could  — 
Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for 

thy  sake 
Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pil- 
grimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.     Come  with 

me, 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing 

in 
The  wounds  which  friendship  gives. 

[Exeimt. 


Scene  IL 


Tlic  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  rlie 
Castle.  An  Apartment  is  discovered,  in 
'cviiich  there  is  inttch  appearance  of  present 
poverty,  mixed  with  some  rencs  of  former 
grandeti7:  On  the  ivall  hangs,  amongst 
other  things,  a  suit  of  ancient  armour  . 
by  the  table  is  a  covered  l/aikel .  behind, 
and  concealed  by  it,  the  (art ass  of  a  roe 
deet.  There  is  a  small  latticed  luindotv. 
zvhich,  appearing  to  perforate  a  watt  of 
great  thickness,  is  supposed  to  took  out 
tozvards  the  drawbridge.  It  is  in  the  ihafe 
of  a  loophole  for  miisktery  ;  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  old  buildings,  is  placed  so  high 
up  in  the  wall,  that  it  is  only  approached 
by  Jive  or  six  narrow  stone  steps. 

Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Oswald  of  De- 
VORGOIL,  Flora  and  Katleen,  her 
Daughter  and  Niece,  are  discovered  at 
work.  The  former  spins,  the  latter  are 
embroidering.  Eleanor  quits  her  own 
labour  to  examine  the  manner  in  rvhich 
Flora  is  executing  her  task,  and  shake' 
her  head  as  if  dissatisfied. 

Ele.   Fie  on  it,  Flora  !  this  botch'o 
work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from 

thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern. 
Than    Flora   once   could   trace.     Thy 
thoughts  are  wardering. 
Flo.  They  're  with  my  father.    Broad 
upon  the  lake 
The   evening   sun   sunk    down  ;    huge 

piles  of  clouds. 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk, 
And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like 

some  champion 
In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.     And  if 
my  father 

Be  on  his  homeward  road 

Ele.   But  that  he  will  not. 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the 

next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an    alms  to 
save  bis  household 
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From  want  or  famine 
friend, 

For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need 
their  aid. 
Flo.   {joyfully).  What  !    knew  you 
then  his  gift? 

How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not 
tell  it  ! 

!  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both, 

That  easily  accepted  such  a  present. 
Kat.  Now,  here 's  the  game  a  by- 
stander sees  better 

Than   those    who  play  it. — My  good 
aunt  is  pondering 
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'T  were  something  short  of  wisdom  in 

a  maiden, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian 

fable. 
Hovers    betwixt    two    classes    in    the 

world, 
And  is  disclaim'd  by  both  the  mouse 

and  bird. 
Kat.  I  am.  the  poor  mouse. 

And  may  go  creep  into   what  hole  I 

list,  [word 

And  no  one  heed  me.    Yet  I  '11  waste  a 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters. — Kind  my 

aunt, 


On  the  good  cheer  which  GuUcrammer  I  And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were 't  not 


has  sent  us. 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  veni- 
son. {^Aside. 
Ele.  {to  Flo.)  Thy  father  need  not 

know  on 't — 't  is  a  boon 
Comes    timely,  when    frugality,    nay, 

abstinence. 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.     I  had 

hoped 
Ere   now    a   visit    from    the    youthful 

donor. 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty  ;  and 

perhaps 
My   Flora    thought    the   same,  when 

Sunday's  kerchief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out, 

and  donn'd 
fo  grace  a  work-day  evening. 
Flo.   Nay,  mother,   that  is  judging 

all  too  close  ! 
My   work-day    gown    was    torn  —  my 

kerchief  sullied  ; 
And  thus  —  But,  think  you,  will   the 

gallant  come  .■' 
Ele.  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties 

came  a  message 
From  gentle  Master  GuUcrammer,  to 

intimate 

Flo.  {greatly   disappointed).    GuU- 
crammer.'' 
Kat.  There  burst  the  bubble— down 

fell  house  of  cards. 
And  cousin  's  like  to  cry  for't  !  \Aside. 
Ele.  GuUcrammer.''  ay, GuUcrammer 

— thou  scorn'st  not  at  him  ? 


better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear 

for  supper, 
Than  quarrellmg  about  the  worthless 

donor  ? 
Ele.  Peace,  minx ! 
Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin 

Katleen. 
Kat.    Soh  !    I    have  brought   them 

both  on  my  poor  shoulders. 
So   meddhng    peace-makers   are   still 

rewarded  : 
E'en  let  them  to  't  again,  and  fight  it 

out. 
Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaim'd  of 

every  class, 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  my- 
self. 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to 

waste 
On  cloddish  GuUcrammer. 
Ele.  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adver- 
sity 
Incline    thine  ear  to  wisdom.      Look 

around  thee — 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  nobis 

name. 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless 

damsel .'' 
And   of  the   yeomanry,  who,  think's': 

thou.  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his 

farm 
An  high-born  beggar  ?  —  This  young 

man  is  modest 
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Flo.  Silly,  good  mother;  sheepish, 

if  you  will  it. 
Ele.  E  en  call  it  what  you  list — the 
softer  temper, 

The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 

Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for 
mine. 
Flo.  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as 
you  say  , 

You   cannot    bid  me  prize   conceited 
folly .? 
Ele.  Content  thee,  child — each  lot 
has  its  own  blessings. 

This    youth,    with    his    plain-dealing 
honest  suit, 

Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  com- 
petence. 

Redemption  from  a  home  o'er  which 
iell  Fate 

Stoops  hke  a  falcon. — O,  if  thou  couldst 
choose 

CAs  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such 
a  mate 

And  some  proud  noble ! — Who,  in  sober 
judgment, 

Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 

Dashing  in  fury  from  its  parent  moun- 
tain. 

More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake  t 
Kat.    Now   can   I   hold  no  longer. 
Lake,  good  aunt  ? 

Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill- 
pond,  horse-pond  ; 

Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry. 

More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base 
than  either. 

Be  such  Gullcrammer's  emblem — and 
his  portion  ! 
Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in 
our  grave, 

Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad 
me  ! — Mother, 

Flora    of    Devorgoil,    though    low    in 
fortunes. 

Is  still  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her 
name 

With  such  a  base-born  churl  as  Gull- 
crammer. 
Ele.  You  are  trim  maidens  both  ! 

{To  Flora).  Have  you  forgotten. 


Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  itiy  remem- 
brance 

Thy  father   chose  a  wife   of  peasant 
blood .? 
Flo.  Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or 
think  the  stream 

Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its 
source  from  ? 

My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 

Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest 
honour ; 

And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or 
taunt. 

Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Hea- 
ven. 
Ele.    Then    listen.    Flora,   to   that 
mother's  counsel, 

Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 

Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent, 
not  broken. 

Until  he  listen'd  to  his  rash  affection. 

Means  were   afforded   to  redeem  his 
house. 

Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich 
heiress 

Awaited,  almost   courted,  his  accept- 
ance ; 

He  saw  my  beauty — such  it  then  was 
call'd, 

Or  such  at  least  he  thought    it — the 
wither'd  bush, 

Whate'er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blos- 
soms then, — 

And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy 
heiress, 

To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

Kat.  {aside).  The  more  fool, 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 

Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from 
her  own  hamlet. 
Ele.  Friends  fell  off. 

And   to   his  own   resources,  his   own 
counsels, 

Abandon'd,  as  they  said,  the  thought- 
less prodigal. 

Who  had  exchanged  rank,riches,pomp, 
and  honour. 

For  the  mean   beauties  of  a  cottage 
maid. 
Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father. 
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Who  scorn'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can 

never  buy — 
True  love  and  free  affections.    And  he 

loves  you  ! 
If  you  have  suffer'd  in  a  weary  world, 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne, 

and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter. 

Ele.    Ay,  but  a   misplaced   match 

hath  that  deep  curse  in  't, 
That    can    embitter    e'en    the    purest 

streams 
Of  true  affection.     Thou  hast  seen  me 

seek, 
With  the  strict   caution   early  habits 

taught  me. 
To  match  our  wants  and  means— hast 

seen  thy  father 
With      aristocracy's      high     brow     of 

scorn, 
Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue. 
As  best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were 

peasants ; 
Nor   can    1,  when    I    see  my  lineage 

scorn'd. 
Always  conceal   in  what  contempt  I 

hold 
The  fancied  claims  oi  .-ank  he  clings  to 

fondly. 
Flo.  Why  will  you  do  so  ? — well  you 

know  it  chafes  him. 
Ele.  Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal 

woman, 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager 

tongue. 
Kat.  {aside).  That 's  no  new  tidings 

to  her  niece  and  daughter. 
Ele.  O,  may  St  thou  never  know  the 

spited  feelings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest 

lovers  ! 
In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty, 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but 

palely. 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.   But  tenderness  can  screen  it 

with  her  veil 
Till  it   revive  again.     By  gentleness, 
good  mother. 


How   oft    I  've    seen    you    soothe    my 

father's  mood  ! 

Kat.  Now  there  speak  youthful  hope 

and  fantasy!  \^Aside. 

Ele.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth 

than  age ; 

Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms 

decay. 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of 
soothing. 
Kat.   And  there  speaks  sad  expe- 
rience. {^Asidc. 
Ele.  Besides,  since  that  our  state 
was  utter  desperate, 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow 

his  words. 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe 

and  wrath 
Which  darken'd  long  my  life,  and  soon 
must  end  it. 

\A  knocking  witJwut;  ELEANOR 

shows  alarm. 

It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the 

gate. 

{^Exejint  Flora  ^w^Katleen. 

What  can  have  happ'd? — he  thought 

to  stay  the  night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

\A&  she  is  aboitt  to  remove  the 
basket,  she  sees  the  body  of  the 
roe-deer. 
What  have  we  here  ?  a  roe-deer  !— as 

I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora 

thought. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter  ;— 
but  time  presses. 

\She  refnoves  the  basket  and  the 
roe  into  a  closet.  As  she  has 
done — 

Enter  Oswald  <7/Devorgoil,  Flora, 
and  Katleen. 

\He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  should 
seem  worn  and  old — a  headpiece,  a7td  old- 
fashioned  sivord — the  rest  of  his  dress  that 
of  a  peasant.  His  coinitenance  and  manner 
should  express  the  moody  and  irritable 
haughtiness  of  a  prond  man  involved  in 
calamity,  and  who  has  been  exposed  to 
recent  insult' 
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Osw.  {addressing  his  Wife).  The  sun 
hath  set — why  is  the  drawbridge 
lower'd  ? 
Ele.  The  counterpoise  has  faird,and 
Flora's  strength, 
Katleen's.  and  mine  united,  could  not 
raise  it. 
Osw.    Flora  and  thou  !     A  goodly 
garrison 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say 

true, 
Once  foil'd  the  King  of  Norse  and  all 
his  rovers. 
Ele.  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times, 

but  now 

Osw.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm 

proud  Devorgoil. 
Kat.    {aside   to  FLO.)    You,    Flora, 
know  full  well  one  deer  already 
Has  enter'd  at  the  breach  ;  and,  what 

is  worse, 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for 

Blackthorn 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.  In  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  out 
on't,  ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here !     Why  went  he 

not 
Before  ? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some 
little  business  ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gull- 
crammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  promise  that. 

I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog, 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of 

shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this — far  less  his 

master  : 
But  I  '11  do  this,  I  '11  try  to  hide  him  for 
you. 
Osw.  {whom  his  Wife  has  assisted  to 
take  off  Jus  cloak  and  feathered  cap) . 
Ay,  take  them  off,  and  bring  my 
peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid— I'll  noble  it  no 
further. 


Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's 

lists. 
And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses' 

heels  ; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor, 
And  poverty  hath  neither  right  ot  birth, 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege, 
To  match  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose 

good  grandsire, 
The  Lord  be  with  him  !  was  a  careful 

skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiff  'twixt  Leith 

and  Campvere — 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap, 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 
Flo.  IVIean  you  the  \"iiCount  Ellon- 

dale,  my  father .'' 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

Osw.  Oh,  a  trifle  • 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice 

about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint-stool,  and 

trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to 

long  descent, 
And   something  to   Galwegia's   oldest 

baron, — 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old 

time. 
Ele.  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 
Osw.     {turning    upon    her    rather 

qtcickly).  Ha  !  said  ye.'  let  me  hear 

these  words  more  plain. 
Ele.  Alas  !  they  are  but  echoes  of 

your  own, 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hover 

o'er  us. 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and 

toys,  and  trifles. 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice 

upon  ? 
Osw.   Ay,  't  was  for  you   I   framed 

that  consolation, 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.  I  know,  that 

minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  mo- 
tive 
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Than    what    is    link'd    with    honour. 

Ribands,  tassels, 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  span- 
gled tinsel  — 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is 

momentary — 
A  word,  which  is  but  air — may  in  them- 
selves, 
And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so 

richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.     One  shall  seek 

for  them 
O'er  the  wild  waves — one  in  the  deadly 

breach 
And  battle's  headlong  front— one  in  the 

paths 
Of  midnight  study ;    and,  in   gaining 

these 
Emblems  of  honour,   each  will   hold 

himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and 

dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing 

them  his  own, 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sages 

toil  for. 
The  formal  and  establish'd  marks  of 

honour, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence.'' 
Ele.    {who  has  listened  to  the  last 

speech  with  some  ivipntience).  This 

is  but  empty  declamation,  Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full-spread 

banquet, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from 

the  table. 
Ought   to  be  far  more  precious  to  a 

father,  [boast, 

Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 

Osw.  Thou 'It  drive  me  frantic  !— I 

will  tell  thee,  woman — 
Yet  why  to  thee  ?    There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he 

shall  hear  it. 

[1^00 ks  at  h'S  sword,  which  he 
has  laibuckled,  and  addresses 
the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 


Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy 

worth, 
And  often  proved  it—  often  told  me  of 

it— 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly 

of, 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the 

time, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal 

still. 
'T  is  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this 

wrong  : 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting. 

{Hangs  up  the  sword. 

[The  IVofnen  look  at  each  other  with 

anxiety  during  this  speech,  whicJi 

they  partly  overliear.      They  both 

approach  OSWALD. 

Ele.  Oswald — my  dearest  husband  ! 

Flo.  My  dear  father  ! 

Osw.    Peace,  both!  —  we  speak  no 

more  of  this.     I  go 

To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.       \Exit. 

Katleen  mounts  the  steps  towards  the 
loophole,  looks  out,  and  speaks. 

The  storm  is  gathering  fast ;  broad, 
heavy  drops 

Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

And  dash  its  inky  surface  into  circles  ; 

The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of 
darkness. 

'T  will  be  a  fearful  night, 

Oswald  re-enters,  and  throws  himselj 
into  a  seat. 
Ele.  More  dark  and  dreadful 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 
Osw,    {to  Flo.)    Such  is    Heaven's 

will  — it  is  our  part  to  bear  it. 
We're warranted,my  child, from  ancient 

story 
And   blessed  writ,  to   say.  that   song 

assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our 

reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better 

feelings 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong 

passions. 
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Sing-,  then,  my  love  ;  for  if  a  voice  have 

influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my 

destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 
Flo.  My  best  to  please  you  ! 

SONG. 

When  the  tempest 's  at  the  loudest, 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides  ; 
When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides — 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 
All  the  ills  that  men  endure  ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure, 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor  ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

I  '11  be  happy,  rich,  and  free, 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

A  Chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Castle. 
A  large  window  in  the  Jlat  Scene,  sup- 
posed to  look  on  the  Lake,  ivhich  is  occa- 
sionally illuminated  by  lightning.  Tiiere 
is  a  conch-bed  in  the  room,  and  an  antique 
cabinet. 

Enter  Katleen,  introducing  Black- 
thorn, 

Kat.  This  was  the  destined  scene  of 

action,  Blackthorn, 
And  here  our  properties.     But  all  in 

vain, 
For  of  GuUcrammer  we'll  see  nought 

to-night, 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of. 
Bla.  O,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog's 

face  and  sausages. 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear 

it. 
The  cur  v/ill  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon, 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 


Kat.    And   should   that  hap,  we'll 
play  our  comedy, — 

Shall  we  not.  Blackthorn.?    Thou  shalt 

be  Owlspiegle 

Bla.  And  who  may  that  hard-named 

person  be.'' 
Kat.  I  'v^e  told  you  nine  times  over. 
Bla.  Yes,  pretty    Katleen,  but   my 
eyes  were  busy 

In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were 
talking, 

And  so  1  lost  the  tale. 

K.A.T.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let 
your  goodly  ears 

Do  their  good  office. 
Bla.      That  were  too  hard  penance. 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  1  will 
hearken 

As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening 
for 

My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 
Kat.  a  civil  simile  1 

Then,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last- 
be  told, 

Owlspiegle    was    of   old    the    wicked 
barber 

To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 
Bla.  The  chief  who  drown'd  his  cap- 
tives in  the  Solway — 

We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

Kat.  a  hermit   hoar,   a   venerable 
man — 

So  goes  the  legend — came  to  wake  re- 
pentance 

In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with 
his  guilt ; 

But  he,  heartharden'd,  turn'd  into  de- 
rision 

The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 

Consisted   much   in   a   long  reverend 
beard. 

Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused 
his  barber, 

This     same     Owlspiegle,    violate    its 
honours 

With  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his 
hair 

After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 
Bla.  This  was  reversing  of  our  an- 
cient provrbj 
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And  shaving   for  the   devil's,  not  for 

God's  sake. 
Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ; 

and  in  punishment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's 

ghost 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death, 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this 

same  chamber, 
Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trim- 
ming 
And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep 

within  it. 
Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 
With    many   ethers,    of   this   haunted 

castle. 
Bla.  And  you  would  have  me  take 

this  shape  of  Owlspiegle, 
And  trim   the  wise  Melchisedek  ! — I 

wonnot. 
Kat.  You  will  not ! 
Bla.       No — unless  you  bear  a  part. 
Kat.  What !  can  you  not  alone  play 

such  a  farce."* 
Bla.  Not  I — I  'm  dull.    Besides,  we 

foresters 
Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.     Look 

you,  Katleen, 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you 

were  my  partner ; 
We  sung  at  Christmas — you  kept  time 

with  me  ; 
And  if  we  go  a-mumming  in  this  busi- 
ness. 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master 

Gullcrammer 

Is  like  to  rest  unshaven 

Kat.  Why,  you  fool. 

What  end  can  this  serve  ? 

Bla.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  part- 
ners, 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows 

what  may  happen  ? 
Kat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch.    But 

sing  our  carol, 
As  I   have  alter'd  it,  with  some  few 

words 
To   suit    the    characters,   and    1    will 

bear [Gives  a^afier. 


Bla.  Part  in  the  gambol.     I  '11  go 
study  quickly. 

Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts 
the  castle, 

But  this  same   barber  shave-a-penny 
goblin  "^ 

I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam 
of  moonshine. 

As  frequent  as  the  bat. 

Kat.  I  've  heard  my  aunt's  high  hus- 
band tell  of  prophecies, 

And  fates  impending  o'er  the  house  of 
Devorgoil  ; 

Legends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  super- 
stition, 

And  rendered  current  by  credulity 

And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have 
1  dwelt,  [chievous 

And    ne'er   saw   anything   more   mis- 

Than  what  I  am  myself. 

Bla.  And  that  is  quite  enough,  1 
warrant  you. 

But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 

To  play  this — what   d'ye   call   him-- 
Owlspiegle? 
Kat.  {takes  dresses  out  of  the  cabinet).. 
Why,  there  are  his  own  clothes, 

Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the 
sort. 

For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  \z 
good  for  nought. 

\_S/ie  drops  a  cap  as  s/ie  draws 
out  the  clothes.  Blackthorn 
lifts  it,  and  gives  it  to  her. 

Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains — it  is  a  cox- 
comb ; 

So  call'd  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a 
fool's  cap  ; 

For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at 
Devorgoil 

In  former  days  ;  but  now  are  well  con- 
tented 

To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save 
expenses ; 

Yet  give  it  me,  I  '11  find  a  worthy  use 
for't. 

I  '11  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the 
page 

Cockledemoy,  who   waits   on  ghostly 
Owlspiegle ; 
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And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gull- 
crammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 
Bla.   I  tell  you  that  he  will— I  will 
uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sous'd  sow's  face  and  sausages, 
A.nd  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he 

sent  you 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever, 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 
Which  makes  some  folks  I  know  of 

play  the  fool, 
To  please  some  other  folks. 
Kat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he  '11  come — 
there 's  first  a  chance 
He   will    be   cudgell'd    by   my   noble 

uncle — 
I  cry  his  mercy — by  my  good  aunt's 

husband. 
Who    did    vow    vengeance,   knowing 

nought  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  had  fashion'd  to  my  cousin's 

glory, 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the 

carrier  ; 
So  there 's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty 

beating, 
Which  failing,  we  've  this  after-plot  of 
vengeance. 
Bla.   Kind  damsel,  how  considerate 
and  merciful  ! 
But   how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts 
being  play'd  ? 
Kat.  For  that  we  are  well  fitted  ; 
here's  a  trap- door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise — you  shall 

go  that  way. 
I  '11  make  my  exit  yonder — 'neath  the 

window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 

Bla.  'T  were  a  rare  place,  this  house 
of  Devorgoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we 

try, 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 

Kat.   Hands  off,  rude  ranger  !    I  'm 
no  managed  hav/k 


To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours.— But  bear 

you  gallantly  ; 
This  Gullcrammer  hathvex'd  my  cousin 

much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 
Bla.  I  '11  bear  my  part  with  glee  ; — 
he  spoke  irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark  ! 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go  ;  I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill 

voice  ! 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream 
next. 
Ele.  {at  a  distajice).  Katleen  !  Kat- 
leen ! 
Bla.       Hark  to  old  Sweetlips  ! 
Away  with   you    before    the   full    cry 

open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  there? 

Kat.  \zuith  a  bundle  she  has  taken 

from  the  luardrobe).  My  dress,  my 

page's  dress— let  it  alone. 

Bla.  Your  tiring-room  is  not,  I  hope, 

lar  distant ; 

You're    inexperienced    in   these   new 

habiliments — 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 
Kat.  Out,  you  great  ass  !  was  ever 
such  a  fool !  [Runs  o_ff. 

Bla.  {sings.) 

O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

And  a  bowman  good  was  he, 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he,  [wood. 

For  there  never  came  maid  into  merry  Sher- 
But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

I  've  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly 

puss,  young  Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,turn'd  beneath 

my  nose. 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at 

once  ; 
If  this  same  gear  fadge  right,  I  '11  cote 

and  mouth  her, 
And  then  '  whoop  !  dead !  dead!  dead ! 

— ^h«^  is  ttie  metal 
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To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of ! 

S^Pauscs  a  tnoment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale — stalk  a 

deer, 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his 

doubles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that's  wild 

and  wayward, 
Can  bait  a  wild  cat, — sure  the  devil's 

in't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman.    I  '11  to  study. 

[Sits  dozun  on  the  coiich  to  exa7nine 
the  paper. 


Scene  II. 

Scene  changes  to  the  inhabited  Apartment  of 
the  Castle,  as  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding Act.  A  fire  is  kindled,  by  zu/iich 
Oswald  sits  in  an  attitude  of  deep  and 
111  lancholy  thought,  zvithoiit paying atteii- 
tion  to  what  passes  around  him.  ELEANOR 
is  busy  in  covering  a  table  ;  Y'LOV.K  goes 
out  and  re  enters,  as  if  busied  in  the  kit- 
chen. Tliere  should  be  some  by-play — 
the  Women  luhispcring  together  and 
watching  the  state  of  Oswald  ;  then  se- 
parating and  seeking  lo  avoid  his  obserz^a- 
tion  zuhen  he  casually  raises  his  head  and 
drops  it  agaiji.  This  must  be  left  to  taste 
and  management.  The  Women,  in  the 
frst  part  of  the  scene,  talk  apart,  and  as 
if  fearful  of  being  overheard  ;  the  by-play 
of  stopping  occasionally,  and  attending  to 
Oswald  s  movemeiits,  zvill  give  liveliness 
to  the  scene. 

Ele.  Is  all  prepared  ? 
Flo.         Ay  ;  but  1  doubt  the  issue 
Wdl  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than 
you  hope  for. 
Ele.  Tush,     maid — I      know      thy 
father's  humour  better. 
He  was  hij^h-bred  in  gentle  luxuries  ; 
And  when  our  griefs  began,  I  've  wept 

apart, 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fiU'd  cups 

of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to 
com?t 


He  has  turn'd  his  back  upon  a  princely 

banquet  ; 
We  will  not  spread  his  board  —  this 

night  at  least, 
Since  chance  hath  better  fumish'd— 

with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 

Enter   Katleen,  ajul  hears  the  last 
speech. 

Kat.  {aside).  Considerate  aunt  !  she 
deems  that  a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to 

him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow.    Since  she 

thinks  so. 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due 

honour — 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave.  Lance 
Blackthorn. 
Flo.  Mother,  alas  !  when  Grief  turns 
reveller. 
Despair  is  cupbearer.    What  shall  hap 
to-morrow  '^ 
Ele.  I    have    learn'd    carelessness 
from  fruitless  care. 
Too  long  I  've  watch'd  to-morrow  ;  let 

it  come 
And  cater  for  itself.    Thou  hear'st  the 
thunder. 

{^Low  and  distajit  thunder. 
This  is  a  gloomy  night — within,  alas  I 
{^Looking  at  her  Husband. 
Still   gloomier  and  more  threatening. 

Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it 

o'er, 
And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow\   Trust 

me.  Flora, 
' T  is  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  match  itselt  but  with  the  present 

evil, 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid,  and  not  thy 
counsel. 

\_As  Floka  is  about  to  go  off", 
Gullcrammer's  voice  is 
heard  behind  the  flat  Scene,  as 
if  from  the  drawbridge. 
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GuL.  {behind.)  Hillo— hilloa— hilloa 
— hoa — hoa ! 

[Oswald    raises    hiviself  and 
listens  J  Eleanor  goes  ttp  the  \ 
steps,  ajid  opens  the  window 
at  the  loophole ;  GULLCRAM- 
MER'S  voice  is  then  heard  more 
disti7icfly. 
GUL.  Kind  Lady  Devorgoil — sweet 
Mistress  Flora  ! — 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost  my 
way,  [with  me, 

And  wander'd  till  the  road  turned  round 
And  brought  me  back — for  Heaven's 
sake  give  me  shelter ! 
Kat.   {aside).    Now,    as    I    live,   the 
voice  of  Gullcrnmmer  ! 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  played  off 

with  spiri:  ; 
I  '11  svvtar  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  scrcf-ch-owl  whoop  was  e'er  ac- 
ceptable. 
Osw.   What   bawlinij  knave   is  this 
that  takes  our  dwelhng 
For  some  hedge  inn,  the  haunt  of  lated 
drunkards  ? 
Elk.   What  shall  I  say.'' — Go,  Kat- 

leen,  speak  to  him. 
Kat.  {asiiie).  The   game   is   in   my 
hands-- 1  will  say  something 
Will  fret  the  baron's  pride — and  then 

he  enters. 
{She  speaks  from  the  window).  Good 

sir,  be  patient  ! 
We  are  poor  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch 

miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your 

Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants  ; 
We  are   poor  folks,  an 't   please  your 

Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household — there's 
no  tra  k 

To  lead  your  steps  astray 

Gul,  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right. — 
You  kill  me,  lady. 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.     To  budge 

from  hence, 
^^nd  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden 
death. 


Interment,  funeral- sermon,  tombstone, 
epitaph. 
Osw.  Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamo 
rous  without .'' 
{To  Ele  )     Thou  know  'st  him  ? 

Ele.   {confused).  I   know  him? — nj 
— yes — 't  is  a  worthy  clergyman 
Benighted  on  his  way  ;  —but  think  not 
of  him. 
Kat.  The  morn  will  rise  when  that 
the  tempest's  past. 
And   if   he  miss  the  marsh,  and  can 

avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road   is 
plain. 
Osw.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety  ! — 
to  leave 
One   whom    the    holy   duties    of    his 

offi  e 
Have  summon'd  over  moor  and  wilder- 
ness. 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's 

bed. 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave 

to  life. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  re- 
pentance,— 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these. 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixt 

the  marsh 
And  dizzy  precipice.'' 

Ele.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Osw.  Do    what    thou    canst  —  the 
wealthiest  do  no  more — 
And    if    so    much,   'tis   well.     These 

crumbling  walls, 
While  yet  they  bear  a  roof,  shall  now^ 

as  ever, 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer.    Have  we 

food } 
He  shall  partake  it— have  we  none  ?  the 

fabt 
Shall    be   accounted    with    the    good 
man's  merits. 

And  our  misfortunes 

\^He  goe  r  to  the  loophole  while  he 
speaks,    and   places    himself 
there  in  room  of  his  Wife,  who 
comes  down  with  reluctance. 
Gtjl.  (without).  Hillo — hoa — hoa  ! 
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Ry  my  good   faith,  I  cannot  plod  it 
farther  ; 

The  attempt  were  death. 

Osw.  [speaks  from  the  laindoiu).  Pa- 
tience, my  friend.  I  come  to  lower 
the  drawbridge. 

\_Deseends  and  exit. 
Ele.  O,  that  the  screaming  bittern 
had  his  couch 

Where  he  deserves  it,  in  the  deepest 
marsh  ! 
Kat.  I  would  not  give  this  sport  for 
all  the  rent 

Of   Devorgoil,  when    Devorgoil    was 
richest ! 

{To  Ele.)  But  now  you  chided  me,  my 
dearest  aunt, 

for  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his 
portion. 
Ele.    Yes,    saucy  girl ;    but,  an   it 
please  you,  then 

He  was  not  fretting  me ;  if  he  had  sense 
enough 

And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual 
stranger,— 

But  he  IS  dull  as  earth,  and  every  hint 

Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cor- 
morant, 

Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket- 
bullets  ! 
Flo.  {apart).  And  yet  to  such  a  one 
would  my  kind  mother, 

Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too 
fondly, 

Wed  her  poor  daughter  ! 

Enter  Gullcrammer.  his  dress  da- 
maged by  the  storm;  ELEANOR  riens 
to  meet  him,  tJi  order  to  explain  to 
hifn  that  she  wished  him  to  behave 
as  a  stranger.  Gullckammer, 
mistaki7ig  her  approach  for  an  in- 
vitatiofi  to  familiarity^  advances 
with  the  air  of  pedatitic  conceit  he- 
longing  to  his  character,  when 
Oswald  enters. — Eleanor  recovers 
herself  and  assumes  an  air  of  dis- 
tance. —  Gullcrammer  is  con- 
fou7ided,  and  does  not  knoijj  what  to 
make  of  it. 


Osw.  The   counterpoise   has   clean 
given  way  ;  the  bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave 

us  open, 
For  this  night's  course  at  least,  tc  pass- 
ing visitants. — 
What    have    we    here  ?  —  is    this   the 
reverend  man  } 

\_He  takes  iip  the  candle,  a7id  sur- 
veys    GullcraALMER,     who 
strives  to  sustain  the  inspec- 
tion   with    cotifdence,   while 
fear  obviously  contends  with 
C07iceit    and   desire   to  show 
himself  to  the  best  adva/itage. 
Gul.  Kind  sir— or,  good  my  lord — 
my  band  is  ruffled, 
But  yet 't  was  fresh  this  morning.  This 

fell  shower 
Hath  somewhat   smirch'd   my  cloak, 

but  you  may  note 
It    rates    five   marks    per   yard ;    my 

doublet 
Hath   fairly  'scaped — 'tis   three-piled 
taffeta. 

[^Ope7is  his  cloak,  a7id  displays 
do7iblet. 
Osw.  A  goodly  inventory.    Art  thou 

a  preacher  ? 
GuL.  Yea — I  laud  Heaven  and  good 

Saint  Mungo  for  it. 
Osw.  'T  is  the  time's  plague,  when 
those  that  should  weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their 

own  minds 
O'errun  with   foppery — Envoys  'twixt 

heaven  and  earth. 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to 

show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all 
its  vanities. 
GuL.  Nay,  the  high  heavens  fore- 
fend  that  I  were  vain  ! 
When  our  learn'd  Principal  such  sound- 
ing laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on   the  hidden 

qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaim'd 
All  self-exaltment.      And  (tur7iing  to 
the  lVo77ten)  when  at  the  dance. 
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The   lovely   Saccharissa   Kirkencroft, 

Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 

Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit 
me,  ladies, 

That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man. 

Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 
Osw.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  this. 

That  you  're  our  guest  to-night,  thank 
the  rough  heavens, 

And  all  our  worser  fortunes  ;  be  con- 
formable 

Unto  my  rules  ;  tnese  are  no  Saccha- 
rissas 

To  gild  with  compliments.    There 's  in 
your  profession, 

As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of 
chaff, 

A.  certain  whiffler,  who  hath  dared  to 
bait 

A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and 
sonnets  ; 

And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 

May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's 
ears. 
Kat.  {aside).  Umph — I  am  strongly 
tempted. 

And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous, 

And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save 
his  bones. 

Then  there 's  more  humour  in  our  gob- 
lin plot. 

Than  in  a  simple  drubbing. 
Ele.  {a^art  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we 
do  ?    If  he  discover  him, 

He'll  fling  him  out  at  window. 
Flo.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  him- 
self unknown 

Is  all  too  broad,   I  think,  to  be  neg- 
lected, 
Ele.  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce 
his  bounty, 

May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it  ; 

And  then  we're  but   lost   women  for 
accepting 

A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

Kat.  Do  not  produce  them. 

E'en  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed. 

And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

Osw.  {to  his  IVi/e).  Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose .'' 


Ele.  Alas  !  too  well  you  know  our 

needful  fare 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no 

surplus. 
Osw.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard 

housekeeping  ; 
He  is  a  stranger — were  it  our  last  crust, 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  e'er  wore 

taffeta, 
A  pitch  he's  little  short  of — he  must 

share  it, 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 
Gul.  {partly  ovc}-h€a7-ini^iv]iat passes 

between  tJicm).  Nay,  I  am  no  lover 

of  your  sauced  dainties  : 
Plain   food   and  plenty  is  my    motto 

still. 
Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings 

an  appetite  ; 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  modest 

thinking, 
Has  ne'er  a  fellow.     What  think  these 

fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  ? 

\^Makes  sigtis  to  Eleanor. 
Flo.  Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and 

on  his  courtesies. 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out ! 

Osw.  What  should  they  think,  but 

that  you  're  like  to  lack 
Your  favourite  dishes,  sir,  unless  per- 
chance 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

Gul.  No,  not  ivith  me;  not, indeed, 
Directly   ivitli   me.      But  —  aha!    fair 

ladies  !  S^Makes  signs  again, 

Kat.  He'll  draw  the  beating  down, 

were  that  the  worst. 
Heaven's  will  be  done  !  {Aside. 

Osw.  {apart).  What  can  he  mean.? 

this  is  the  veriest  dog-whelp. 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

Gul.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the 

ladies'  favour. 
Without    pretending   skill    in   second 

sight. 
Those  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  con- 
jurors  
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Osw.    1  '11  take  my  Bible-oath  that 

thou  art  none.  {^Aside. 

GuL.  I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies' 

favour, 

That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our 

supper. 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  prece- 
dence 
The  dishes  will  be  placed — housewives, 

as  you  know, 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies — but, 
I  say  still, 

That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  Peace,  sir  ! 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are 
insolent. 
Flo.  {apart,  seeing  her  Mother  un- 
easy). The  old  saw  still  holds  true 
—  a  churl's  benefits, 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense, 

and  courtesy, 
Savour  like  injuries. 

\^A  horn  is  winded  witho7itj  then 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate. 
Leo.  {zvitliout).  Ope,  for  the  sake  of 
love  and  charity  ! 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  loophole. 
GuL.  Heaven's  mercy  !  should  there 
come  another  stranger. 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on 

the  wolds. 
The  sow's  face  boasts  no  substance^  nor 

the  sausages, 
To   stand   our   reinforced  attack  !      I 

judge,  too, 
By    this     starved    baron's    language, 

there 's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 
Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 
Kat.  Go  yourself. 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle 

winded 
Sleep  in  the   storm- swept  waste ;   as 

meet  for  him 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn.     Come,  I  'U 

not  distress  you, 
I  '11    get    admittance   for  this    second 

suitor. 
And  we  '11  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross 
purposes. 


But   see,  your  father    has   prevented 
me. 
Osw.  {seems  to  have  spoken  with  those 
withont,  and  answejs).  Well,  I  will 
ope  the  door  ;  one  guest  already. 

Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my 
hospitality. 

And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce 
less  welcome 

To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty 
ignorance 

And  rank  conceit — I  hasten  to  admit 
you.  \_Ex/t. 

Ele.  {to  Flo.)  The  tempest  thickens. 
By  that  wmded  bugle, 

I  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour 
us. 

Little  deceiver,  that   didst  mock  my 
troubles, 

'T  is  now  thy  turn  to  fear  ! 

Flo.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more 
of  this 

Unthought-of  and  most  perilous  visita- 
tion, 

I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfill'd  on 
me. 

And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon, 
GUL.   {approaching).    Come,  ladies, 
now  you  see   the   jest  is  thread- 
bare, 

And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face 
and  sausages 

Re-enter  OSWALD  with  Leonard, 
supporting  Bauldik  Durward. 
Oswald  takes  a  view  of  them,  as 
formerly  of  GULLCRAMMER,  then 
speaks. 

Osw.  {to  Leo.)  By  thy  green  cassock, 
hunting-spear,  and  bugle, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  ? 

Leo.  {bowing  with  respect).  A  ranger 
of  the  neighbouring  royal  forest. 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale ;  hunts- 
man, therefore. 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  lane. 

has  war. 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Osw.  Welcome,  as  either.     I  have 
loved  the  chase. 
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And  was  a  soldiei*  once.     This  aged 

man, 
What  may  he  be  ? 
DUR.  {j-ecovcruii^  his  breath).  Is  but 

a  beggar,  sir,  an  humble  mendicant, 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from 

this  roof, 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave 

shelter. 
Osw.    Why  so?     You're  welcome 

both — only  the  word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  pre- 
sent means 
Permit  us  to  bestow,     A  huntsman  and 

a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more 

mine  ; 
And  for  a  beggar — friend,  there  little 

lacks, 
Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and 

clouted  pouches, 
To  make  us  comrades  too  ;  then  wel- 
come both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.     I  fear  brown 

bread, 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the 

best  on 't ; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this 

evening. 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

GUL.  Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy. 

In   our  behalf,  would   search  its  hid 

recesses. 
[Apart).  We  '11  not  go  supperless  now, 

we  're  three  to  one  ; 
Still  do  I  say,  that  a  soused  face  and 

sausages 

Osw.  {looks  sternly  at  Jniii.,  then  at 

his  Wife).  There's somethingunder 

this,  but  that  the  present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question,     {To  Ele.) 

Wife,  my  mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  turn'd 

feather 
"iVould  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth 

or  fury  ! 
Tempt  me  no  more — but  if  thou  hast 

the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring 

them  forth  : 


For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand 

caterer 
'T  will  be  a  fearful  banquet ! 

Ele.  Your  pleasure  be  obey'd.  Come, 

aid  me,  Flora.  [Exeunt. 

[Duri/io  the  following  speeches 

the   Women  place  dishes  on 

the  table. 

Osw,  {to  DuR,)    How  did  you  lose 

your  path  ? 
DuR,  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find 

it,  a  wild  meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet 

astray. 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of 

old, 
Of  Friars-lantern   told,   and   Will-o'- 

wisp, 
Else  would  I  say  that  some  malicious 

demon 
Guided  us  in  a  round  ;  for  to  the  moat. 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since, 

were  we  Jed, 
And  there  the  gleam  flicker'd  and  dis- 

appear'd, 
Even  on  your  drawbridge,     I  was  so 

worn  down. 
So  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh 

and  moor, 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young 

conductor 
Would   needs   implore   for   entrance : 

else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

Osw.  And  why  not,  father?     Have 

you  e'er  heard  aught. 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, 
Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden 

circumstance 
Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 
The  house  of  Devorgoil  ? 

DUR.  Sir,  1  am  English  born, 

Native  of  Cumberland.   Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose 

lords  were  hostile 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumber- 
land 
Most  hostile  and  most  fatal. 
Osw,  Ay,  father.     Once  my  grand- 
sire  plough'd,  and  harrow'd 
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And  sow'd  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your 

fair  towns  ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  you  have  the  'vantage 
now. 
DUR.    True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and 
well  believe  I, 
That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers 

to-night, 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their 
state. 
Osw.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  't  was  fit 
a  Cumbrian  beggar 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud 

halls. 
Whose  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland. 

Greybeard,  let  it  be  so, 
I  '11  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

\^To  Leo.,  lu/io  was  speaking  to 

Flora, /mf,  on  being  surprised, 

oceupitd  Iiiniself  with  the  suit 

of  armour. 

What  makest  thou  there,  young  man  ? 

Leo.  I  marvell'd  at  this  harness ;  it 

is  larger 

Than    arms   of  modern   days.      How 

richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel  !  how  close 

the  rivets  ! 
How  justly  fit  the  joints  !     I  think  the 

gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

\He  is  abont  to  take  down  some 

part  of  the  armour;  OSWALD 

interferes. 

Osw.  Do  not  displace  it. 

My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  '.uiman 

strength. 
And    also    human    size — and    human 

knowledge, 
And   human  vice,  and   human  virtue 

also. 
As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  oc- 
cupy 
His  mental  hemisphere.     After  a  fatal 

deed, 
He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  for- 
bidding 
It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.    There  is 

a  prophecy, 
That  of  itself  't  will  fall,  upon  the  night 


When,  in   the   fiftieth   year   from   his 

decease, 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  full.    This  is  the  era ; 
But,  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occa- 
sion 
Will  do  the   downfall  of  the  armour 

justice. 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.     There  let  it 

bide, 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls 

it  hangs 
Which  shall  fall  soonest. 

DuR.  [lookino  at  the  trophy  with  a 

mixture  of  feeling).    Then   there 

stern  Erick's   harness  hangs  un- 

touch'd, 
Since  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumber- 
land? 
Osw.     Ay,   waste    and    want,    and 

recklessness — a  comrade 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want — have 

stripp'd  these  wails 
Of  every  other  trophy.    Antler'd  skulls, 
Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  o'd 

vassals  told 
Of    desperate    chases,   partisans    and 

spears, 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields,  the 

shafts  and  bows. 
Axes   and  breastplates  of  the   hardy 

yeomanry. 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish'd — signs 

these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain — have  dis- 

appear'd. 
Yes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  disap- 

pear'd  ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  armour  hangs 

alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vuigar  husbandry 
And    mean    economy ;    as   some   old 

warrior. 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of 

an  alms-house, 
Shows  'mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts, 

base  mechanics. 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate 

has  niix'd  him. 
DuR.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom 

the  prison-house, 
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Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for 

the  rirst  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in 

fortunes, 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

Osw.    {looking  at    DUR.   with  sur- 

prise).  Friend,  thou  art  bitter  ! 
DuR.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar 
copper  coinage. 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds 

value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

Osw.  Be  it  so. 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  claim  to  share.     Thy  fea- 
tures, too, 
Though  weatherbeaten,  and  thy  strain 

of  language. 
Relish  of  better  days.      Come  hither, 
friend,  [  They  speak  apart 

[Vnd  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupa- 
tion. 
[Leonard  loolcs  7-oiend,  and, 
seeing  Oswald  engaged  with 
DURWARD,  and  Gullcram- 
mer  with  Eleanor,  ap- 
proaches towards  Flora,  w/^tf 
7niist give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doi^is;  so,  with  obvious  in- 
tejition  on  her  part  to  give  it 
the  air  of  cha7ice.  The  by- 
play here  will  rest  with  the 
Lady,  who  must  engage  the 
attention  of  the  audience  by 
playing  off  a  little  female  hy- 
pocrisy and  simple  coquetry. 

Leo.  Flora 

Flo.  Ay,  gallant  huntsman,  may  she 
deign  to  question 
Why  Leonard   came   not  at  the   ap- 
pointed hour, 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight? 

Leo.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar, 
gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward 

pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth — A  beggar  forced  me 

hence, 
And  WiU-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back 
again. 


Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the 
faded  spectre 

Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  thresh- 
old 

Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls,     I  've  been 
unwise, 

Leonard,  to  iet  you  speak  so  oft  witb 
me  ; 

And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have 
said. 

E'en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise 
at  length, 

Hold  each  our  separate  way  througb 
life's  wide  ocean. 
Leo.  Nay,  let    us   rather    join  our 
course  together, 

And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doub- 
ling joys, 

Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 

With  mutual  eftbrt,  or  enduring  them 

With  mutual  patience. 

Flo.  This  is  but  flattering  counsel 
— sweet  and  baneful ; 

But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in 't. 
Kat.  Ay,  ay  ;  but  like  the  sly  apo- 
thecary. 

You  '11    be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter 
drug 

That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

\They  whisper.     Eleanor  ad- 
7>unces  to  interrupt  them,  fol- 
lowed by  GULLCRAMiMEK. 
Ele    What,    maid,    no     household 
cares  ?     Leave  to  your  elders 

The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers' 
ears 

With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

GUL.  Be  it  thine, 

O    Mistress    Flora,   the    more    usefu.! 
talent 

Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  sub- 
stantials  ; 

That  is  to  say,— for  leam'd  commen- 
tators 

Do  so  expound  substantial  in  some 
places, — 

With  a  sous'd    bacon-face   and   sau 
sages. 
Flo.  (rt/ar/j.  Would  thouwert  sous'd, 
intolerable  pedant, 
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Base,    greedy,    perverse,    interrupting 

coxcomb ! 
Kat.  Hush,  coz,  for  we'll   be  well 

avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  wo- 
man's wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

\_^She  proceeds  to  arrange  seats. 
Oswald  a7id  Durward  cojuc 
foriuard  in  conversation. 
Osw.  1  like  thine  humour  well. — So 

all  men  beg 

DuR.  Yes — I  can  make  it  good  by 

proof.     Your  soldier 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In   the   Gaj;ette.     He   brandishes    his 

sword 
To   back    his    suit,   and    is   a   sturdy 

beggar. 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star, 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  pro- 
vided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and 

fortune 
Lost  in  the  public  service.     For  your 

lover, 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of 

hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the 

pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 
"  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Chris- 
tian, 

And  if  it  like  your  Ladyship  !  " 

[/«  a  begging  tone. 
Kat.    {apart).    This    is    a    cunning 

knave,  and  feeds  the  humour 
Of  my  a  mt's  husband,  fcr  I  must  not 

say 
Mine   honour'd   uncle.      I    will   try   a 

question. — 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves 

the  commonwealth. 

Nor  asks  for  a  requital  ? 

\To  Durward. 

DUR.  Is  a  dumb  beggar, 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs 

for  him. 
Challenging    double    guerdon. --Now 

I  '11  show 


How  your  true   beggar  has  the  fair 

advantage 
O'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 
1  have  told  over  to  you. — The  soldier's 

laurel, 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's 

favour. 
Once  won    and   gain'd,  are  not   held 

worth  a  farthing 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  fot 

them  ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny, 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's 

suit, 
Is  worth  two  fathings,  and,  in  times  of 

plenty. 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

Flo.  {inter?'uping  him,  and  address- 
ing her  Father).  Sir,  let  me  be  a 

beggar  with  the  time. 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

Ele.  {to  Oswald,  apart).  Must  he 

sit  with  us .'' 

[Looking  at  DURWARD. 
Osw.    Ay,  ay,  what  else — since  we 

are  beggars  all  ? 
When   cloaks  are  ragged,  sure   their 

worth  is  equal 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or 

woollen. 
Ele.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent: 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely 

banquet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed 

above  thee ; 

And  now 

Osw.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public 

executions, 
A  wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand 

of  violence 
Should   push   him   from  the  scaffold, 

pluck  up  courage. 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerful- 
ness, 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself. 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggai's 

feast. 
GUL.    {7iiho   has  in,  the   ineanwhiie 

seated  himself).  But  this  is  more. — 

A  better  countenance — 
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Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sous'd   it ! — 

than  this  hog's, 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same 

sausages 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither,  shall 

be  nameless, 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath 
made  profuse), 
{Smiling  sigjiificantly  at  ELEA- 
NOR and  Flora. 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.    Long, 

I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by 

metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  steam 

so  grateful. 

By  your  good   leave    I    cannot   dally 

longer.  [Helps  himself. 

Osw.  {places  Durward  above  GULL- 

CRAMMER).   Meanwhile,  sir, 

Please  it  your  faithful  learning  to  give 

place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom  ;    and, 

moreover, 
If  you  had   tarried  for  the  benedic- 
tion  

GuL.    {somewhai  abashed).    I   said 

grace  to  myself, 
Osw.  {not  minding  hint).  And  waited 
for  the  company  of  others, 
It  had  been  better  fashion.     Time  has 

been, 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  Devor- 

goil, 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was 
saucy. 

{He  seats  himself,  and  helps  the 
company  and  himself  in  diijnb 
shew.    7 here  should  be  a  con- 
trast betwixt  the  pre^  ision  oj 
his  at'istocratic  civility,  and 
the    rude    7tnder-breedi?ig    oj 
Gui  lcrammer. 
Osw.   {having  tasted  the  dish  next 
him).  Why,  this  is  venison,  Elea- 
nor ! 
GUL.  Eh  ?    What  ?    Let 's  see— 
{Pushes    across    OSWALD    and 
helps  himself 

It  may  be  venison — 


I  'm  sure  't  is  not  beef,  veal,  mutton, 

lamb,  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will, 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages. 
Or  as  a  sow's  face  sous'd. 

Osw.  Eleanor,  whence  all  this  1 

Ele.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

You  shall  know  all.     It  was  a  happy 

chance 
That  furnish'd  us   to  meet  so  many 

guests.  {Fills  wine. 

Try  it  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish'd 
As  is  your  trencher. 

Kat.   {apart).   My  aunt  adheres  to 

the  good  cautious  maxim 
Of — "  Eat   your   pudding,  friend,  and 

hold  your  tongue." 
Osw.    {tastes  the   wine).    It   is  the 

grape  of  Bordeaux. 
Such    dainties,  once    familiar    to  my 

board, 
Have  been  estranged  from  't  long. 

{He  again  fills  his  glass,  and 
continues  to  speak  as  lie  holds. 
it  up. 
Fill    round,    my   friends—  here    is    a 

treacherous  friend  now 
Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal 

the  jewel, 
Which  is  distinction  between  man  and 

brute — 
I  mean  our  reason — this  he  does,  and 

smiles. 
But  are  not  all  friends  treacherous? — 

one  shall  cross  you 
Even  in  your   dearest   interests— one 

shall  slander  you — 
This  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud 

your  purse  ; 
But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but 

borrow 
Your   sense  of  mortal   sorrows  for  a 

season. 
And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium, 
Methinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay 

visitants, 
The  influence  feels  already  I — we  will 

revel  ! —  [last. 

Our  banquet  shall  be  loud  !  -  it  is  our 
Katleen,  thy  song. 
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Kat.  Not  now,  my  lord— I  mean  to 
sing  to  night 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and 

reverend  clergyman  ; 
I'll  keep  my  voice  till  then. 

Ele.  Your  round  refusal  shows  but 

cottage  breeding. 
Kat.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was 
cottage-nurtured, 
And  taught,  1  think,  to  prize  my  own 

wild  will 
Above  all  sacrifice  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman — in  his  eyes  I  read 

it, 

He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle 

loves. 
What   time   fierce    Claver'se  with  his 

Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  govern- 
ment, 
Forcing  his  fearless  way  through  timor- 
ous friends, 
^nd    enemies    as    timorous,    left    the 

capital 
To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant 

Highlands. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my 

noble  uncle  ? 
Osw.  Have  1  not  heard,  wench  ? — It 

was  I  rode  next  him, 
'T  is  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his 

rein  ; 
We  marched  on  through  the  alarm'd 

city, 
As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock 

of  gulls, 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no 

resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress.     They 

did  murmur, 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen 

wrath. 
And    those    whom    we    had    pass'd, 

gathering  fresh  courage, 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear — we  minded 

them 
E'en   as   the  brave  bark   minds    the 

bursting  billows, 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on 

her  sides 


And  ripple  in  her  wake.— Sing  me  that 

strain,  \To  Leonard. 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom 

tender, 
Because  they  re  all  I  have  to  give — 

my  thanks. 
Leo.  Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what 

I  cannot  help, 
A  voice  that 's  rough  with  holloaing  to 

the  hounds, 
I  '11  sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland 

taught  me. 

SONG. 
AiR^"  TJie  Bonnets  of  Botiny  Dundee." 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se 

who  spoke, 
"Ere  the  King's  crown  shall  fall   there  are 

crowns  to  be  broke  ; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

' '  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can , 
Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  yoiu- 

men  ; 
Come  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang 

free, 
And  it  's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny 

Dundee  !  " 

Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they 

are  beat ; 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  "Just  e'en 

let  him  be, 
The  Gude  TowTi  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of 

Dundee." 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the 

Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow  ; 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  look'd 

couthie  and  slee, 
Thinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou   Bonny 

Dundee  ! 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket 

was  cramm'd, 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  tobehang'd ; 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear 

in  each  e'e, 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup   S:c. 
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These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had 
spears, 

And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  cause- 
way was  free, 

At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.  1 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &.Q. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke  •. 
"Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa 

words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. " 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he 
goes — 

"  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Mont- 
rose ! 

Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings 
of  me, 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &.C. 

"  There  are  hills  beyond  PenUand,  and  lands 

beyond  Forth, 
If  there  's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there  's  chiefs 

in  the  North  ; 
There  are  wild  Duniwassals  three  thousand 

times  three, 
Will   cry   hoigh!   for   the   bonnet   of   Bonny 

Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

"  There  's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  bull- 
hide  ; 

There 's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles 
beside  : 

The  brass  shall  be  burnish'd,  the  steel  shall 
flash  free. 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

"Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  (o  the  rocks — 
Ere  1  own  an  usurper,  I  '11  couch  with  the  fox  ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your 

glee, 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and 

me  !" 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets 

were  blown. 
The  kettle-drums  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen 

rode  on, 
Till  on  Ravelston's  cliffs  and  on  Clermiston's 

lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
'     Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  men, 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For   it 's   up  with   the   bonnets  of    Bonny 
Dundee  I 


Ele.   Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now.  Thy 

uncle's  cheerful  ; 

We  must  not  let  his  humour  ebb  again 

Kat.  But  I  'II  do  better,  aunt,  th  in  if 

I  sung, 

For  Flora  can  sing  blithe  ;  so  can  this 

huntsman. 
As  he  has  shown  e'en  now;  let  them 
duet  it. 
Osw.  Well,  huntsman,  we  must  give 
to  freakish  maiden 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy. — Raise  the 

carol. 
And    Flora,  if  she  can,  will   join  the 
measure. 

SONG. 

When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  clieer. 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near, 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  clear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd  ; 
When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers  quaff 'd 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft, 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laugh'd, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd, 
Ah  gay. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd, 

When  glees  are  sung,  and  catches  troll'd, 
And  bashfulness  grows  bright  and  bold. 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow. 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  ftill. 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 

Osw.  {rises  wWi  tJie  ci/p  ifi  his  hajtd). 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge  ! 

[A  treuieitdims  burst  of  thunder 
follcni's  these  words  of  the  songj 
aud  the  lightning  should  seeiti 
to  strike  the  suit  of  black  ar- 
7nour,  which  falls  with  a  crash. 
All  rise  itt  surprise  and  fear 
except   GULLCRAMMER,   who 
tumbles  over  backwards,  a7id 
lies  still. 
Osw.  Thatsoundedlikethejudgment 
peal — the  roof 
Still  trembles  with  the  volley. 
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DUR.  Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful 

summons. — 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there? 

Leo.  {siipp07-ting  Flo.)  The  duty  of 
a  man — 
Supporting   innocence.     Were   it   the 

final  call, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

Osw.  The  armour  of  my  grandsire 
hath  fall'n  down, 
And    old    saws    have   spoke   truth.  — 

{Mitsing.)     The  fiftieth  year — 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !     What  to 

think  of  it 

Leo.  {liflin^a  scrollivJiich  had  fallen 
with  the  arnioiir) .  This  may  inform 
us. 

\A  t  tempts  to  read  the  mamiscript, 
shakes  his  head.,  and  gives  it 
to  Oswald. 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearn'd  it  tells  its 
tidings. 
Osw.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling 
consumed  the  hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

S^Looks  at  the  niamescript. 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than 

thou. 
They  are  not  of   our  day,  and,  as  I 

think. 
Not   of  our  language. — Where  's  our 

scholar  now. 
So  forward  at  the  banquet  ?  Is  helaggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  ? 
Leo.  Here   is   the  man  of  'etter'd 
dignity. 
E'en  in  a  piteous  case. 

{DragsGxJhhCKKMM^-R/orzuard. 
Osw.  Arc  wakinjj;.  craven  ?  canst  thou 
read  this  scroll? 
Or  art   thou  only  learn'd    in  sousing 

swine's  flesh, 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  ? 
GUL.  Eh— ah  ! — oh — ho  !— have  you 
no  better  time 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the 

moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he 's 
dead  or  living  ? 


Osw.   Confuund    the   pedan'  ! — can 
you  read  the  scroll, 

Or  can  you  not,  sir  ?     If  you  can,  pro- 
nounce 

Its  meaning  speedily, 
GuL.  Can  I  read  it,  quotha ! 

When  at  our  learned  University, 

I    gain'd   first    premium   for    Hebrew 
learning, — 

Which  was  a  pound  of  high- dried  Scot- 
tish snuff, 

And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 

Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  learn'd  Prin- 
cipal 

Did  say,  "  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do 
anything  ' " 

Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of 
parchment, 

And  "  Crt«  you  read  it?"' — After  such 
affront, 

The  point  is,  if  I  will. 

Osw  A  point  soon  solved, 

Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the 
frogs  ; 

For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber 
window. 

Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 
Ele.  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer,  be- 
ware my  husband. 

He  brooks  no  contradiction— 't  is  his 
fault, 

And  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 
GUL.  {looks  at  the  scroll,  and  mutters 
as  if  reading.)  Hasligaboth  hotch- 
potch— 

A  simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout 
of— 

Ten  rashersen  bacon,  mish-mash  veni- 
son, 

Sausagian  sotised-face. — 'T  is  a  simple 
cataloj^ue 

Of  our   small  supper  —  made  by  the 
grave  sage 

Whose  prescience  knew  this  night  thai 
we  should  feast 

On   venison,    hash'd   sow's   face,   and 
sausages. 

And  hung  his  steel  coat  for  a  supper 
bell. 

E'en  let  us  to  our  orovender  again, 
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For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it, 
And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left 

it  us. 
Osw.  This   must   be  impudence  or 

ignorance  ! —  [me, 

The  spirit  ot  rough  Erick  stirs  within 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou 

palterest  ! 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me  ! 

GUL.  You  're  over  hasty  ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too — 'Tis 

Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on 't,  and  I  did  take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

DuR.  'Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton, 
That  we  see  plainly,  friend.     Give  me 

the  scroll. 
GuL.  Alas,  good  friend  !  what  would 

you  do  with  it  ? 
DUR.   [takes  it  from  him).  My  best 

to  read  it,  sir.     The  character  is 

Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this 

district  ; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs — nor  in  Sama- 
ritan 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome 

English  : — 

Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth, 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth  ; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 
But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  fall, 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all  ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 

Kat.  (/<?  Flo.)  Here  is  fine  foolery 

— an  old  wall  shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap — down  comes  a 

suit 
Of  ancient   armour,  when  its  wasted 

braces 
Were    all    too    rotten   to   sustain    its 

weight — 
A  beggar  cries  out,  Miracle  !  and  your 

father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name 

and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard  ! 


Flo.    Mock  not,  I   pray  you  ;   this 

may  be  too  serious. 
Kat.    And  if  I  live  till  morning,  1 
will  have 
The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  Gulcrammer.      I  '11 
go  prepare  me.  [^Exit 

Flo.  I  have  not  Katleen's  spirit,  yet 
I  hate 
This  GuUcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's   hasting  towards 
him. 
Osw.  {to  whom  the  Beggar  has  beer 
cigain  reading  the  scroll).  'T  is  a 
strange    prophecy  !      The    silver 
moon, 
Now    waning    sorely,   is   our   ancient 
bearmg  ; 

Strange  and  unfitting  guests 

GUL.    (ijiterritpting  him).    Ay,    ay, 
the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the 
water. 
O.sw.    How  mean  you,  sir? 

[  JJircateiting. 

GUL.         To  show  that  1  can  rhyme 

With    yonder    bluegown.       Give    me 

breath  and  time, 
1  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence, 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense  : 
Jt  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of 

cheer. 
And  his  more  guests  to  eat  what  we 

have  here  ; 
An  increment  right  needless. 

Osw.  Get  thee  gone  ; 

To  kennel,  hound  ! 

GuL.  The  hound  will  have  his  bone. 
\Takes  iip  the  platter  of  meat 
and  ajiask. 
Osw.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber 
— take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  I  '11  see  his 
brains. 
GUL.  Ladies,  good  night.      I  spare 
you,  sir,  the  pains. 

[^Exit,  lighted  by  FLORA  with  a 
lamp. 
Osw.   The  owl  is  fled.     1  'U  not  to 
bed  to-night  ; 
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There  is  some  change  impending  o'er 

this  house, 
For  good  or  ill.     I  would  some  holy 

man 
Were    here,    to   counsel   us   what   we 

should  do  ! 
Yon  witless  thin-faced   gull   is  but  a 

cassock 
Stuffed  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 

DUR.  (assuming;  an  air  of  dignity). 

I  have  been  wont, 

In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 

The  rock  which  they  should  anchor  on. 

\_He  holds  j/p  a  Cross — the  rest 

take  a  posture  of  devotion,  and 

the  Scene  closes. 


ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

A  ruinous  A)ilc-room  in  the  Castle.  Enter 
Katleen,  fantastically  dressed  to  play 
the  character  ^CoCKLEDEMOY,  with  the 
visor  in  her  hand. 

Kat.  I  Ve  scarce  had  time  to  glance 

at  my  sweet  person, 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a 

glance, 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me  ;  I  'II  not 

mask  me 
Till    I    have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Lance,  I  say  !  {Calls. 

Blackthorn,  make  haste  ! 

E7iter  Blackthorn,  half  dressed  as 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Bla.  Here  am  I — Blackthorn  in  the 

upper  half, 
Much  at  your  service  ;  but  my  nether 

parts 
Are   goblinized   and   Owlspiegled.      I 

had  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  on.      I  judge 

Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his 

quondam  barber. 
Kat.    Peace,  ass,  and   hide  you — 

Gullcrammer  is  coming ; 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took 

fright, 


And   e'en    sneak'd   back.     The  Lady 

Flora  lights  him — 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship  ! 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left 

the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand  ! 

Bla.  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have 

a  bob  extraordinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake.      But, 

tell  me,  Katleen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  ? 
Kat.  a  page's,  fool ! 
Bla.  I  'm  accounted  no  great  scholar. 
But 'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 
A  little  closer.  {ApproacJies  her. 

Kat.  Put  on  your  spectacles. 
And    try  if  you    can   read   it  at   this 

distance, 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 

Bla.  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save 

rank  imposture. 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devor- 

goil .? 
Kat.    My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks 

otherwise,  supposing 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the 

Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its 

fall. 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no 

armour 

To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Bla.  And  a  kind  husband,  Ka'Jeen, 
To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs 

come  nigh. 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  ana 

lone. 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The   greenwood    shields  it    from   the 

northern  blast. 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed 

casement. 
The  linnet 's  sure  to  build  the  earliest 

nest 
In  all  the  forest. 

Kat.       Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

Flora  lights  Gullcrammer  across 
the  Stas^e. 
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Kat.  [sullen  they  have  passed).  Away 
with  you  ! 
On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the 
signal. 
Bla.  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same 
cottage,  Katleen, 
At  better  leisure  ?     I  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

You  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Bla.  That's  enough. 

{Aside.)   I  shall   have  leave,  I  see,  to 

spell  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 

Scene  II. 

SceJie  changes  to  Gullcrammer's  Sleeping 
Apartment.  He  enters,  ushered  in  by 
Flora,  %vho  sets  on  the  table  a  flask,  ivith 
the  lamp. 

Flo.  a  flask,  in  case  your  reverence 
be  athirsty  ; 
.•\   light,   in   case   your    reverence   be 

afear'd  — 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  reverence. 
GUL.  Kind  Mistress  Flora,  will  you? 

eh  1  eh  ?  eh  ? 
Flo.  Will  I  what? 
GuL.  Tarry  a  little  t 
Flo.  {smiling).  Kind  Master  Gull- 
crammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbe- 
coming? 
GuL.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie !     Believe  me, 
Mistress  Flora, 
T  is  not  for  that ;   but  being  guided 

through 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites 

of  rooms. 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I  'm  somewhat 

loth 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 
Flo.  a  flattering  compliment !     In 

plain  truth  you  are  frighten'd. 
GUL.  What,  frighten'd?     I— I— am 

not  timorous. 
Flo.  Perhaps  you  've  heard  this  is 
our  haunted  chamber? 


But  then  it  is  our  best.   Your  reverence 

knows, 
That  in  all   tales  which  turn  upon  a 

ghost, 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — it  is  a 

rule. 
To  some   it   were  a  hardship,  but  to 

you 
Who    are  a  scholar,  and    not    timo 

rous 

GuL.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timo- 
rous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious. 
I  '11  to  the  hall  again. 

Flo.  You  '11  do  your  pleasure. 

But   you   have   somehow    moved   my 

father's  anger, 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful 

Owlspiegle — 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — then  face  Lord 

Oswald. 
GuL.  Owlspiegle  ? 

It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name, 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush  ! 
Perhaps  he   hears   us   now.      {In   an 

n7idertone).  A  merry  spirit  ; 
None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks 

black  and  blue, 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Gul.       As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 
My  taffeta   doublet    hath    been    duly 

brush'd, 
My    shirt     hebdomadal   put    on    this 

morning. 
Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins. 

But  this  Owlspiegle 
Is  of  another  class,  yet  has  his  frolics  : 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid 

his  antics 
The  office  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 
Such  is,  at  least,  the  rumour. 

GuL.  He  will  not  cut  my  clothes  ? 

or  scar  my  face  ? 
Or  draw  my  blood  ? 

Flo.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 
Gul.  And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you 

smile  on  me, 
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If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your 

approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

Flo.  I  do  hope 

I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

GUL.  Well!  in  that  hope 

I  will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy 

sake.  \She  is  going. 

Yet    stay,     stay,     stay !  —  on    second 

thoughts  I  v/ill  not — 
I  've  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal 

cudgel 
Rather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly 

razor! 
Vour  crab-tree 's   tough   but   blunt, — 

your  razor 's  polish'd. 
But,  as   the   proverb   goes,  'tis   cruel 

sharp; 
I  '11  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not, 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not;  he  is 

desperate, 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or 

gobhn 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger;  there  are 

stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven 

knows  what, 
Buried  among  these  ruins — you  shall 

stay. 
{Apart).  And  if  indeed  there  be  such 

sprite  as  Owlspiegle, 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague 

thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my 

purpose. 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  case. 

— Good  night,  sir! 
\Exit,  and  double-locks  the  door. 
GUL.   Nay,  hold  ye,  hold !— Nay,  gentle 

Mistress  Flora, 
Wherefore   this   ceremony.? — She  has 

lock'd  me  in. 
And  left  me  to  the  goh\m\~{Listen- 

ing). — So,  so,  so  ! 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, 
That   I    believe   the   casfle's   breadth 

divides  me 


From    human  company.      1  'm   ill   at 

ease  — 
But  if  this  citadel  {laying  his  hand  on 
his  stomach)  were  better  victual'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd. 

[^Sits  dozun  and  drinks. 

She   has  a  footstep  light    and    taper 

ankle.  [^Chuckles. 

Aha !  that  ankle  1  yet,  confound  it  too. 

But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had 

been 
Snug  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame — . 

say, 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep 

too, 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase. — There   I 

was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circum- 
stance. 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't   de- 
termine ; 
Were  I  abed,  the  ghost  might  catch 

me  napping, 
And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.    1  '11  to  my 

bed 
E'en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my 

head 
Beneath  the  clothes— leave  the  lamp 
burning  there,    [.^"6'^'  it  0)i  the  tabic. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

S^He   lays   aside   his   cloak   and 
brushes  it,  as  from  habit,  start- 
ing at  every  inonie7it;  tics  a 
7iapkin  over  his  head;    then 
shrinks  beneath  the  bed-clothes. 
He  starts  once  or  twice,  and 
at  length  seems  to  go  to  sleep. 
A  bell  tolls  ONE.     He  leaps  up 
in  his  bed. 
GUL.  I   had  just   coax'd   myself  to 
sweet  lorgetfulness, 
And  that  confounded  bell — I  hate  all 

bells, 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and   yet  I  lie, 

too — 
I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the 

parish 
Of    Gabblegoose,    Melchisedek 's    in- 
cumbent. 
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And  shall  ihe  future  minister  of  Gabble- 
goose, 

Whom  his   parishioners  will  soon  re- 
quire 

To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their 
witches, 

Lie   shivering   in    his    bed   for  a  pert 
goblin, 

Whom,    be  he  switch'd    or  cocktail'd, 
horn'd  or  poU'd, 

A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon 
send  packing  ? 

Tush  !  I  will  rouse  the  parson  up  with- 
in me. 

And  bid  defiance {A  distant  noise  ) 

In  the  name  of  Heaven, 

What  sounds  are  these?      Oh,  Lord  : 
this  comes  of  rashness  ! 

[Draws  Jiis  head  down  tender  tiic 
bed-clothes. 

Duet  without,   between    Owlspiegle 

and  COCKLEDEMOY. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 
Cockledemoy  ! 
My  boy,  my  boy — 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 
Now  the  pole-star's  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning, 

Appear,  appear ! 

GUL.   {zuho  has  again  raised  himself, 

atid  listened  with  great  terror  to 

the  duet).    I    have   heard   of  the 

devil's  dam  before, 

But  never  of  his  child.     Now,  Heaven 

dehver  me  !  [there ; 

The    Papists    have    the  better   of  us 

They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and 

dried,  [think 

And    pat   for   such    occasion — 1    can 

On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE, 
Cockledemoy ! 
jMy  bov,  my  boy, 

We'll  sport  us  here — 


COCKLEDEMOY. 
Our  gambols  play, 
Like  elve  and  fay ; 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

And  domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frisk,  till  the  morning 
appear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
Lift  latch— open  clasp — 
Shoot  bolt — and  burst  hasp  ! 

[  The  door  opens  with  violence. 

Elder  BLACKTHORN  as  Owsitegle, 
fantastically  dressed  as  a  Spanish 
Barber,  tall,  thin,  emaciated,  and 
ghostly;  Katleen,  as  Cocklede- 
moy, attends  as  his  Page.  All  their 
manners,  toties,  and  actions  are  fan- 
tastic, as  those  of  Goblins.  They 
nuike  two  or  three  times  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  without  seeming  to  see 
GullcrAxMMER.  They  then  resume 
their  Chant  or  Recitative. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 
Cockledemoy ! 
My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee 

joy? 
W  ilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
No  ;  for  the  weather  is  stormy  and  foul. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 
My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee 

joy? 
With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble 

for  a  hat, 
Wilt   thou   fight  a  traverse   with   the 
castle  cat  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Oh,  no!  she  has  clows,  and  I  like  not 
that. 

Gul.    I    see   the   devil   is  a  doting 
father, 
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And  spoils  his  children— 't  is  the  surest 

way 
To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.     They 

see  me  not ; 
What  will  they  think  on  next  ?     It  must 

be  own'd  [tions. 

They  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupa- 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy! 
My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee 
joy? 
ihall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

That's  best,  that's  best ! 

BOTH. 

About,  about 
Like  an  elvish  scout, 
The  cuckoo 's  a  gull,   and   we  'II   soon 
find  him  out. 

[  They  search  the  room  tuiih  mops 
and  mows.  At  letigth  COCK- 
LEDEMOY  jumps  on  the  bed. 
GULLCRAMMER  raises  himself 
ha  If  up,  supportitis;  himself  by 
his  hands.  Cockledemoy 
does  the  same  and  grins  at  him, 
then  skips  from  the  bed  and 

rtCtlS  to  0\VLSPIEGLE. 
COCKLEDEMOY. 

I  've  found  the  nest, 
And  in  it  a  guest. 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest  ^ 
He  must  be  wash'd,  and  trimm'd,  and 

dress'd. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

That 's  best,  that 's  best ! 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and 

dress'd, 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

\They  arrange  shavitig  things 
on  the  table,  and  sing  as  they 
prepare  them. 


BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite, 

and  the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe   world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIECtLE  {sharpening  his  razor). 
The  sword  this  is  made  of  was  lost  in  a 

fray 
By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied   and   then 

ran  away ; 
And  the  strap  from  the  hide  of  a  lame 

racer,  sold 
By  Lord  Match  to  his  friend,  for  some 

hundreds  in  gold. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe   world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

COCKLEDE.MOY  {placing  the  napkin). 
And  this  cambric  napkm,  so  white  and 

so  fair, 
At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stole  from  the 
heir. 

\Props  something  froin  a  vial, 
as  goittg  to  make  suds. 
This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of 

his  mother. 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson 
with  t'other. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIEGLE  {arranging  the  lather  and 

the  basin). 
My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in 

his  trade ; 
And  it  froths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise 

that 's  sworn  [morn. 

By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the 

B(n-H. 
For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 
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Halloo,  halloo, 
The  blackcock  crew. 
Thrice  shriek'd    hath  the  owl,  thrice 

croak'd  hath  the  raven, 
Here,  ho !    Master  GuUcrammer,  rise 
and  be  shaven ! 

Da  capo. 

GUL.  {T.vho  has  bceti  observing  ihe»i). 
I  '11  pluck  a  spirit  up ;  they're  merry 
goblins, 
And  will  deal  mildly.      I   will  soothe 

their  humour; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

[He  rises  from  his  bed,  and  ad- 
vances with  great  symptoms 
of  irepidatio7i,  btit  affecti7ig  an 
air  of  composure.  The  Gob- 
lins receive  him  with  fantastic 
ceremony. 
Gentlemen, 't  is  your  will  I  should  be 

trimm'd — 
E'en  do  your  pleasure. 

\T]iey  point  to  a  seat;  he  sits. 

Think,  howsoe'er. 

Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his 

blood  ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signior. 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.     I  know  those 

barbers. 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across 

his  visnomy. 
Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with 


OWLSPIEGLE    shaves   GuLLCRAMiMER, 

while  Cockled  EiMOY  sittgs — 
Father  never  started  hair. 
Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare — 
Father's  razor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Whiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women  ; 
Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  his  lather; 
Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  father  ! 

Gul.  That's  a  good  boy.     I  love  to 

hear  a  child 
Stand   for  his  father,  if  he  were  the 

devil,  [He  motions  to  rise. 


Craving  your  pardon,  sir.— What  !  sit 

again  ? 
My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OWLSPIEGLE  insists  on  his  sitting. 
Nay,  if  you  're  peremptory,  I  '11  ne'er 

dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the 

tail- 
E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

[OWLSPIEGLE  ctits  his  hair,  and 
shaves  his  head,  ridiculously. 

COCKLEDEMOY  {siiigs  as  before) — 
Hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  hair-breadth 

snares, 
Hair-brain'd  follies,  ventures,  cares, 
Part  when  father  clips  your  hairs. 
If  there  is  a  hero  frantic. 
Or  a  lover  too  romantic  ; 
If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse, 
Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  vows. 
Bring  them  here— for  a  Scotch  boddle, 
Owlspiegle  shall  trim  their  noddle. 

[  They  take  the  napkin  from  about 
Gullcrammer'S  neck.  He 
makes  bows  of  ackno2uledg- 
ment,  which  they  return  fan- 
tastically, and  sing — 

Thrice  crow'd  hath  the  blackcock, 
thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raven. 

And  Master  Melchisedek  GuUcram- 
mer 's  shaven  ! 

GUL.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musi- 
cal for  me ; 

But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in 
song, 

I  would,  in  humble  prose,  inquire  of 
you. 

If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  ac- 
quit 

Even  with  the  barber's  pence  the  bar- 
ber's service  .■' 

[They  shake  their  heads. 

Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  I  can  do 
for  you, 

Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  or  your 
loving  child. 

The  hopeful  Cockle'moy? 
40 
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COCKLifDEMOY. 
Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late, 
Smooth 's  your   chin,  and   bald   your 

pate  ; 
Lest    cold    rheums   should   work   you 

harm, 
Here 's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GUL.  Welcome,  as  Foitunatus'  wish- 
ing cap, 
For  't  was  a  cap  that  1  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal 
terror.) 

[As  lie  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  of 

ass's  ears  dise7ii^age  tlionselves. 

Upon  my  faith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 

And    might   become  an  alderman  ! — 

Thanks,  sweet  monsieur, 
Thou  'rt  a  considerate  youth. 

\BotJi  Goblins  bow  with  cere- 
mony to  GULLC  RAMMER, 
who  returns  their  salutation. 
OwLSPiEGLE  descends  by  the 
trap-door.  CoCKLEDEMOY 
springs  out  at  window. 

SONG  {without). 

OWLSPI EGLE. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care, 
^here  art  thou  now,  O  tell  me  where  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
Up  in  the  sky. 
On  the  bonny  dragonfly, 
Come,  father,  come  you  too — 
She  has  four  wings  and  strength  enow, 
And  her  long  body  has  room  for  two. 

GuL.  Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty 

brat- 
Would  have  the  poor  old  stiff-rump'd 

devil,  his  father 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.     All  boys  are 

thoughtless. 

SONG. 

OWlSPlEGt.E. 

Which  way  didst  thou  take? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
I  have  fall'n  in  the  lake — 
Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  s.ike. 


GuL.  The  imp  is  drown'd — a  strange 

death  for  a  devil, — 
Oh,  may  all  boys  take  warning  and  be 

civil  ; 
Respect   their  loving  sires,  endure  a 

chiding. 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a- 

riding  ! 

COCKLEDEMOY  {si7tgs). 
Now   merrily,   merrily,   row   I    to 

shore, 
My  bark  is  a  bean- shell,  a  straw 

for  an  oar. 

OWLSPIEGLE  (sings). 
My  life,  my  joy. 
My  Cockledemoy  ! 

GUL.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer — thus 

children  are  spoil'd. 

[Strikes  into  the  time. 
Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy  ! 
He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd  little  Cockle- 
demoy ! 

\TJieir    7>oices  are  heard  as  ij 
dying  away. 
GUL.  They're   gone! — Now,  am    I 

scared,  or  am  1  not  ? 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.    This  is 

strange,  now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half 

so  frighten'd 
As  now  they're  gone- they  were  a  sort 

of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use  !    A  horn. 

a  claw, 
The  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to 

scare  me. 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil   hand  and 

glove  ; 
His  soap  hath  lather'd  and  his  razor 

shaved  me  ; 
I  Ve  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time 

and  tune. 
Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long 

spoon  ; 
And  if  I  keep  not  better  company, 
What  will  become  of  me  when  1  shall 

die  ?  [Exit. 
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Scene  III. 

A  Gothic  Hall,  waste  and  ruinous.  The 
moonlight  is  at  times  seen  through  the 
shafted  windows.  Enter  Katleen  and 
Blackthorn.  They  have  throxvn  off  the 
more  ludicrous  parts  of  their  disguise. 

Kat.  This  way — this  way ;  was  ever 

fool  so  guU'd  ! 
Bla.  I  played  the  barber  better  than 
I  thought  for. 
Well,  I  've  an  occupation  in  reserve, 
When  the  long-bow  and  merry  musket 

fail  me. — 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

Kat.        What  should  I  hearken  to  .? 
Bla.  Art  thou  not  afraid, 
In    these    wild    halls    while    playing 

feigned  goblins. 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  ? 

Kat.  Not  a  jot 

My  spirit   is  too  light,  my  heart  too 

bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  world. 
Bla.  But  is  not  this  the  place,  the 
very  hall 
In  which  men  say  that  Oswald's  grand- 
father, 
The   Black    Lord    Erick,    walks    his 

penance  round  ? 
Credit  me,  Katleen,  these  half-moul- 

der'd  columns 
Have   in   their   ruin    something    very 

fiendish, 
And,  if  you  '11  take  an  honest  friend's 

advice, 
The    sooner    that    you    change    their 

shatter'd  splendour 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of. 
Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither 
dwelling. 
Kat.  If  1  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest 
Blackthorn,  [tive 

Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  mo- 
Than  fear  of  Erick's  spectre. 

[yj  rustlino  soitnd  is  heard. 

Bla.         I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 

Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in  the 

hall, 
Katleen,  besides  us  two  ! 


Kat.  a  yeoman  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frightened  !  I  am  sorry 
I    gave   the   fool's-cap   to   poor    Gull- 
crammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[^7/ie  same  rusliing sound  is  repeated. 
Bla.  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you 

not  the  sound .'' 
Kat.  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed 
of  it. 
Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than   you,   with    beard   on    chin   and 
sword  at  girdle .'' 
Bla.    Nay,   if   I    had  my   sword,   I 
would  not  care  ; 
Though   I    ne'er   heard   of  master   of 

defence 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See  !  see  !  see 
yonder. 

\A    Fi(^tire   is  imperfectly  seen 
between  two  of  the  pillars. 
Kat.     There's     something    moves, 
that's  certain,  and  the  moonlight, 
Chased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  im- 
perfect 
To  show  its  form  ;  but,  in  the  name  of 

God, 
I  '11  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Bla.  Wilt  thou  so.? 

Were   I   alone,  now^   1   were   strongly 

tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety  ;  but  with 

thee. 
Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I  '11  take  risk  to 
meet  it. 
Kat.  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and 
we  must  pass  it, 
Or  tarry  here  all  ni'^ht. 

Bla.  in  Its  vile  company? 

[As  they  advajice  towards  the 

Figure,  it  is  7itore  plainly  dis- 

tingteished,    -which    migJit,    1 

think,  be  contrived  by  1  aising 

successive    screens    of  crape. 

The  Figure  is  wrapped  in  a 

lojig  robe,  like  the  mantle  of  a 

Hermit  or  Palmer. 

Pal.   Ho  !  ye  wlio  thread  by  night 

these  wildering  scenes, 
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In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept 

in  death, 
Fear  ye  the   company   of  those  you 

imitate  ? 
Bla.  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let 

us  fly  !  [Rmis  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  fly — why  should  1  ? 

My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my 

heart 
Partakes  not  the  alarm.— If  thou  dost 

come  in  Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven'c  name  art  thou  welcome  ! 
Pal.  I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted. 

Quit  this  castle  : 
There  is  a  fate  on  't— if  for  good  or  evil, 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.     In 

that  fate. 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing 

claim  ; 
If  evil,   much  mayest   suffer. — Leave 

these  precincts. 
Kat.  Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd. 

Know,  I  will  not 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my 

youth  ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend, 

my  Flora  ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  aged 

man 
Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me.     This  is 

my  resolve — 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them 

prosper, 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal.  Maid,  before  thy  courage, 

Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings 

of  nature 
More   powerful    far   than   thine,   give 

place  and  way  ; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event 

with  courage. 

\^He  drops  the  key.     He  disap- 
pears gradually — ilie   moon- 
light failing  at  the  same  time. 
Kat.  {(yfter  a  pause).    Whate'er  it 

was,  't  is  gone  !     My  head  turns 

round — 


The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.     I 

will  haste. 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe, 
To  living  company.     What  if  I  meet  it 
Again    in   the   long  aisle,  or  vaulted 

passage  ? 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that 

bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

l^As     she    steps    foj'ward    she 
stmnbles  over  the  key. 
What 's  this .''     The  key !  there  may  be 

mystery  in  't. 
1  '11  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  dizzy 

fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way 

aright.    \She  sits  doiun  exliausted. 

Re-enter  Blackthorn,  ivith  a  drawn 
sword  and  torch. 
Bla.     Katleen  !       What,    Katleen  ! 
What  a  wretch  was  1 

To  leave  her !    Katleen,  I  am  weapon'd 
now. 

And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil.     She  re- 
plies not ! 

Beast   that   I  was  —  nay,  worse   than 
beast  ;  the  stag. 

As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 

What 's  to  be  done  1     1  '11  search  this 
cursed  castle 

From  dungeon  to  the  battlements  ;  if 
I  find  her  not, 

I  '11  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinna- 
cle  

Katleen  {who  has  soinezuhat  ga- 
thered her  spirits,  i?i  consequence 
of  his  entrance,  comes  behind  and 
touches  him;  Jic  starts).  Brave  sir, 

1  '11  spare  you  that  rash  leap.     You  're 
a  bold  woodsman  ! 

Surely   I    hope   that   from  this   night 
henceforward 

You  '11  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you  're 
akin  to  them — 

Oh,  I  could  laugh,  but  that  my  head 's 
so  dizzy. 
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Bla.  Lean  on  me,  Katleen.     By  my 
honest  word, 
1    thought  you  close  behind.      I  was 

surprised. 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to 
thy  cottage, 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight 

expense 

Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 

Bla.  I  '11  take  the  risk  of  that.    This 

goblin  business 

Came  rather  unexpected :  the  best  horse 

Will  start  at  sudden  sights.     Try  me 

again, 
And  if  I  prove  not  true  tobonny  Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring. 

\^Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

The  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment  at  the 
begin7iing  of  Act  Second.  Oswald  and 
Durward  are  discovered  with  ELEANOR, 
Flora,  and  Leonard.  Durward 
shuts  a  p}-ayer-book,  ivhich  he  seems  to 
have  been  reading. 

DuR.  'Tis  true — the  difference  be- 
twixt the  churches. 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the 

wise 
Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all 

Christian  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

Osw.  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the 
holy  office. 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's 

tongue 
Is  jcho  to  his  breast ;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to 

speak. — 
Where  have  you  stow'd  yon  prater  ? 

[Tb  Flora. 
Flo.  Safe  in  the  goblin  chamber. 
Ele.  The  goblin  chamber  ! 

Maiden,   wert    thou   frantic  ? — if    his 

Reverence 
Have  suffer'd  harm  by  waspish  Owl- 

spiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abye  it. 


Flo. 


Here  he  comes. 


Can  answer  for  himself  ! 

Enter  Gullcrammer,  in  the  fashion 
in  ivhich  Owlspiegle  had  put  liim: 
Jiaving  the  fool's-cap  on  his  head,  and 
towel  about  his  neck,  &^c.  His  man- 
ner through  the  scene  is  wild  and 
cxtravas;cint,  as  if  the  fright  had  a 
little  affected  his  drain. 

DuR.  A  goodly  spectacle  ! — Is  there 
such  a  goblin, 
{To  Osw.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made 
him  such  a  figure  .-* 
Osw.   There  is  a  sort  of  wavering 
tradition 
Of  a  malicious   imp   who   teased   all 

strangers  ; 
My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

GUL.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle.'* 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil. 
So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

{Sin  OS.) 
"  My  hope,  my  joy, 
My  Cockledemoy  ! " 

Leo.  The  fool 's  bewitch'd — the  gob- 
lin hath  furnish'd  him 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend 
wisdom. 
Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his 
slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they 
play'd  him. 
Leo.  O,  fear  him  not ;  it  were  a  foul 
reflection 
On   any   fiend   of  sense   and    reputa- 
tion, 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor 
brains. 
DUR.  What  saw'st  thou,  sir?    What 

heard'st  thou  ? 
GuL.   What  was 't  I  saw  and  heard  ? 
That  which  old  greybeards. 
Who    conjure    Hebrew    into    Anglo- 
Saxon, 
To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little 
guess  at. 
Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my 
father, 
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His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his 

bones. 
GUL.  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with 

it  came  the  goblin. 
1    had   reposed  me   after   some   brief 

study  ; 
But  as   the    soldier,   sleeping    in    the 

trench, 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I 

had 
My  httle  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for 

service. 
Flo.    Saiisagian    sous'd-facej    that 

much  of  your  Hebrew 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 

GuL.  We  counter VI, 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid- 
chamber, 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere 

to  study  j 

The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with  ! — I  be-  1 

thought  me, 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and 

so  I  took  it,  [him. 

And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  ai 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in 

the  Syriac  ; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and 

compell'd  him —     \A  7ioise  heard. 
Osw.    Peace,  idle  prater! — Hark — 

what  sounds  are  these  ? 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  siorm  without. 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the 

clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 

Voices  {without). 
We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night, 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light  ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof, 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof; 
Hut  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  morn   shall   show  where  we  have 
been. 

Osw.  These  must    be  revellers  be- 
lated—  [Devorgoil 
Let  them  pass  on  ;  the  ruin'd  halls  of 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

\ Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  dis- 
tance, then  nearer- 


They  sound  a  summons  ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour 

of  night  ? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and 

their  bearing. 
Leo.  {goes  up  to  the  window).  'Tis 

strange — one  single  shadowy  form 

alone 
Is   hovering   on    the   drawbridge — far 

apart 
Flit    through    the    tempest    banners, 

horse,  and  riders, 
In   darkness   lost,  or   dimly   seen   by 

lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  re- 
volve— 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

Ele.  Heaven  protect  us  1 

The  Palmer  ^;zA'rj-— Gullcrammer 
7-uns  off. 
Osw.  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ? 

for  what  end  come  hither  ? 
Pal.  I  come  from  a  far  land,  where 
the  storm  howls  not, 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to 

thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate. 
DUR.  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  we 

late  have  kneel'd  to 

Pal.  Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee 
peace  ; 
Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand  : 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the 

proud; 
The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore 

wear'st  thou 
The  habit   of  a  peasant?     Tell   me, 

wherefore 
Are   thy   fair  halls   thus    waste  —  thy 

chambers  bare — 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the 

conquer'd  banners, 
Trophies,  and  gilded  arms,  that  deck'd 

the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil .'' 

[//<;'  advances,  and  places  himselj 
where  the  armour  hung,  so 
as  to  be  nearly  in  the  cuntre  of 
the  scene. 
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DUR.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  dost 
know  so  much, 

Needs  must  thou  know 

Osw.  Peace  !     I  will  answer  here — 
to  me  he  spoke. 
Mysterious  strangjer,  briefly  I  reply  : 
A.   peasant's   dress   befits  a  peasant's 

fortune  ; 
And 't  were  vain  mockery  to  array  these 

walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought 

remains, 
Save  that  the  cruelty  outvied  the  valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Knowst  thou  to  whom  thou  say'st  this  ? 

[//>   drops  his    mantle,  and  is 

discovered  armed  as  nearly  as 

may  be  to  the  suit  whish  hung 

on  the  wall;  all  express  terror. 

Osw.    It    IS    himself — the    spirit    of 

mine  ancestor  ! 
Eri.  Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me. 
[He  strikes  tJi"  7vail ;  it  opens, 
a7id  disco7'ers   the   Treasure- 
Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 
The  wealth    I    brought    from   wasted 

Cumberland, 
Enough   to    remstate    thy    ruin'd    for- 
tunes. 
Cast  from  thine  high-born  brows  that 

peasant  bonnet. 
Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  pea- 
sant's staff ; 
O'er   all,   withdraw   thine   hand   from 

that  mean  mate, 
Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  despera- 
tion 
Thy  fortunes  cast  thee  on.     This  do 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  richest ! 

DUR.  Lord  Oswald,  thou  are  tempted 
by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest 

side-- 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of 

grandeur  ; 
Stand  fast  — resist — contemn  his  fatal 
offers. 


Ele,  Urge  him  not,  father ;   if  the 

sacrifice 
Of  such  a  wasted  woe-worn  wretch  as 

I  am. 
Can    save     him     from    the    abyss    of 

misery, 
Upon  wliose  verge  he's  tottering,  let 

me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his 

castle, 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  born 

in. 
Osw.  No,  Ellen,  no!     It  is  not  thus 

they  part, 
Whose  hearts  and  souls, disasters  borne 

in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer 

saplings 
Are  twined   in  union  by  the  eddying 

tempest. 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  Lis 

shape, 
T  '11  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with 

these  words. 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not  ! 

Eri.  Then  fate  will  have  her  course. 

Fall,  massive  grate, 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  thes-e 

rich  treasures, 
But  bar  them  from  possession  ! 

[A  portcullis  falls  before  the  door 
of  the  1  rcasu  7  e-  Chamber. 

Mortals,  heir  i 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the 

Heir 
Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty 

wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled ; 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the 

key 
Of  Black  Lord   Eric  ;   brief  space  is 

given 
To   save   proud    Devorgoil. — So  wills 

high  Heaven. 

[  Thujider;  he  disappears, 
Dur.   Gaze  not  so  wildly  ;  you  have 

stood  the  trial 
That  his  commission  bore,  and  Heaven 

designs, 
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If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  De- 

vorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby.    Behold 

him 
In  that  young  forester, unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of 

his  house, 
Destined  to  ransom  yours. — Advance, 

young  Leonard, 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo.    {advances   and   atienrpts    the 

grate).  It  is  fast 

As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

Osw.  We  will  fetch  other  means,  and 

prove  its  strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before 

us. 
DUR.  Think  what  the  vision  spoke  ; 
The  key — the  fated  key — 

Enter  Gullcrammer. 

GUL.  A  key  ? — I  say  a  quay  is  what 

we  want, 
Thus  by  the  learn'd  orthographized — 

Q,  u,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd ! — A  quay,  a  boat, 
Oars, punt, or  sculler,is  all  one  tome ! — 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  ! ! ! 

Enter  Katleen  and  Blackthorn. 
Kat.  Deliver  us  ! 

Kaste,   save   yourselves — the    lake   is 
rising  fast. 
Bla.  T  has  risen  my  bow's  height 
in  the  last  five  minutes. 

And  still  is  swelling  strangely. 

GUL.  {who  has  stood  astonished  7ipon 
seeing  them).  We  shall  be  drown'd 
without  your  kind  assistance. 

Sweet   Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dra- 
gonfly— 

Your    straw,  your   bean-stalk,  gentle 

Cockle'moy ! 

Leo.   {looking  frojn   the  shot-hole). 

'T  is  true,  by  all  that 's  fearful !  The 

proud  lake  [bounds, 

Peers,  Uke  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er   his 

And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle — even 
the  drawbridge 

Is  under  water  now. 


Kat.  Let  us  escape !  Why  stand  you 

gazing  there  .^ 
DuR.   Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal 
grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  en- 
traps us, 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick — ere  we 

find  it, 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the 

\\'aves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

Kat.  {givins;  the  key).  Here,  prove 
this  ; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave 
it  me. 

[Osw.  puts  it  into  the  lock,  and 
attempts  to  turn  it — a  loud 
clap  of  thunder. 
Flo.  The  lake   still  rises  faster, — 
Leonard,  Leonard, 
Canst  thou  not  save  us? 

\L.Y.ot:iKV.V)  tries  the  lock — it  opens 
with  a  violent  noise,  and  the 
portcullis  rises.    A  loud  strain 
of  wild  music. — There  may  be 
a  Chortis  here. 
[Oswald  enters  the  apartment, 
and  brings  out  a  scroll. 
Leo.  The   lake   is   ebbing   with   as 
wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose — the  drawbridge  is  left 
dry ! 
Osw.  This  may  explain  the  cause.— 
(Gullcrammer  ofers  to  take  it.)  But 

soft  you,  sir. 
We  '11  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the 

matter ; 
Yet,  since  you  've  borne  a  part  in  this 

strange  drama. 
You  shall  not  go  unguerdoii'd.     Wise 

or  learn'd, 
Modest  or  gentle,  Heaven  alone  can 

make  thee. 
Being  so  much  otherwise ;   but  from 

this  abundance 
Thou  shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine 

ignorance. 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  pre- 
sumption 
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Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee 

hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of 

thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 

GUL.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no 

more  a  bare  one  ! —  \^Asidc. 

I  v/ill  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  quips. 
Osw.   Nor  shall  kind   Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness. 

Kat.  Thanks,   my   good    lord,   but 

Katleen's  fate  is  fix'd. 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep 

anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard 

him. — 


Leo.  If  I  forget  my  comrade's  faith- 
ful friendship. 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hooe,  and 
love ! 
DUR.  Peace,  all !  and  hear  the  bless- 
ing which  this  scroll 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and 
virtue. 

No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest. 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest. 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past — 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionby  • 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  ! 


AUCHINDRANE;    OR,   THE   AYRSHIRE 
TRAGEDY. 


Cur  aliquid  vidi?  cur  noxia  lumina  feci? 
Cur  imprudenti  ccgr.ite  culpa  mihi  est  ? 

Ovidii  Tristuiin,  Liber  Secundus. 


PREFACE. 


There  is  nor,  perhaps,  upon  record,  a  tale  of  horror  which  gives  us  a  more  perfect 
picture  than  is  afforded  by  the  present,  of  the  violence  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  compH- 
cated  crimes  into  which  they  were  hurried,  by  what  their  wise,  but  ill-enforced,  laws 
termed  the  heathenish  and  accursed  practice  of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried  to 
extract  some  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it ;  but  he  is  conscious  no  exertions  of  his  can  in- 
crease the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself  so  iniquitous.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  modern 
events,  we  must  not  too  hastily  venture  to  conclude  that  our  own  times  have  so  much  the 
superiority  over  former  days  as  we  might  at  first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  object 
has  indeed  been  obtained  :  the  power  of  the  laws  extends  over  the  country  universally, 
and  if  criminals  at  present  sometimes  escape  punishment,  this  can  only  be  by  eluding 
jusiice, — not,  as  of  old    by  defying  it. 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modern  ruffians  to  commi*:  actions  at  which  we  pause 
with  wonder  and  horror,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  thirst  of  gain.  For  the 
hope  of  lucre,  we  have  seen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was 
to  share  in  amusement  and  conviviality  ;  and,  for  gold,  we  have  seen  the  meanest  of 
wretches  deprived  of  life,  and  their  miserable  remains  cheated  of  the  grave. 

The  loftier  if  equally  cruel,  feelings  of  pride,  ambition,  and  love  of  vengeance,  were 
the  idols  of  our  forefathers,  while  the  caitifis  of  our  day  bend  to  Mammon,  the  meanest  of 
the  spirits  who  fell.  The  criminals,  therefore,  of  former  times,  drew  their  hellish  inspi- 
ration from  a  loftier  source  than  is  known  to  modern  villains.  The  fever  of  unsated 
ambition,  the  frenzy  of  ungratified  revenge,  the  perfervidum  ingenimn.  Scotorion,  stig- 
matized by  our  jurists  and  our  legislators,  heJd  life  but  as  passing  breath  ;  and  such 
enormities  as  now  sound  like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the  familiar  deeds  of 
every  offended  noble.     With  these  observations  we  proceed  to  our  story. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the  contriver  and  executer  of  the  following 
cruelties,  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ; 
bold,  ambitious,  treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly  unconscientious, — a  Richard 
the  Third  in  private  life,  inaccessible  alike  to  pity  and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to 
raise  the  power  and  extend  the  grandeur  of  his  own  family.  This  gentleman  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was,  excepting  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  the  most  important  person  in  all  Carrick,  the  district  of  Ayrshire  which  he 
inhabited,  and  where  the  name  of  Kennedy  held  so  great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
popular  rhyme. — 

"  'Twixt  Wigton  and  tlie  town  of  Air, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cruives  ot  Cree, 
No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  tliere, 
Unless  he  court  Saint  Kennedie. " 
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Now,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  had  promised  himself  high  advancement  by  means 
of  his  father-in-law,  Barganie,  saw,  with  envy  and  resentment,  that  his  influence  re- 
mained second  and  inferior  to  the  house  of  Cassilis,  chief  of  all  the  Kennedys.  The 
Earl  was  indeed  a  minor,  but  his  authority  was  maintained,  and  his  affairs  well  managed 
by  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and 
tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present.  This  worthy  gentleman  supported  his  nephew's 
dignity  and  the  credit  of  the  house  so  effectually,  that  Barganie's  consequence  was  much 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  ambitious  Auchindrane,  his  son-in-law,  saw  no  better 
remedy  than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as  Cullayne  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597,  he  came  with  a  party  of  followers  to  the 
town  of  Maybole  (where  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then  resided),  and  lay  in  am- 
bush in  an  orchard,  through  which  he  knew  his  destined  victim  was  to  pass,  in  returning 
homewards  from  a  house  where  he  was  engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came 
alone  and  unattended,  when  he  was  suddenly  tired  upon  by  AucKindrane  and  his  accom- 
plices, who,  having  missed  their  aim,  drew  their  swords,  and  fushed  upon  him  to  slay 
him.  But  the  party  thus  assailed  at  disadvantage  had  the  good  fortune  to  hide  himself 
for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  house,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
came  to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this  Lssault,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger 
from  the  law,  made  a  sort  of  apology  and  agreeaient  with  the  Lord  of  Cullayne,  to  whose 
daughter  he  united  his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest  friendship  in  future.  This 
agreement  was  sincere  on  the  part  of  Kennedy,  wlio,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane's  friend  and  assistant  on  all  occasions.  But  it  was  most 
false  and  treacherous  on  that  of  jNIure,  who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  murder- 
ing his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane's  first  attempt  to  effect  this  was  by  means  of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy 
of  Barganie  (for  old  Barganie,  Auchindrane's  father-in-law,  was  dead),  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  brave  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  an  undue  influence  over  the 
rest  of  the  name.  Accordingly,  this  hotheaded  youth,  at  the  instigation  of  Auchindrane, 
rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  without  waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending  him 
any  message  of  civility.  This  led  to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by  the  Earl, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  parties  took  the  field  with 
their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about  250  men  on  each  side.  The  action  which  ensued 
was  shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been  expected.  Young  Barganie,  with  the 
rashness  of  headlong  courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by  deadly  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Cassilis,  made  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  Earl,  whose  men  were  strongly  posted  and 
under  cover.  They  were  received  by  a  heavy  fire.  Barganie  was  slain.  Mure  of 
Auchindrane,  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  became  unable  to  sit  his  horse,  and,  the 
leaders  thus  slain  or  disabled,  their  party  drew  off  without  continuing  the  action.  It 
must  be  particularly  observed  that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  remained  neuter  in  this  quarrel, 
considerine  his  connexion  with  Auchindrane  as  too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  his 
desire  to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  conduct  he  met  a  vile  reward  ;  for  Auchindrane, 
in  resentment  of  the  loss  of  his  relative  Barganie,  and  the  downfall  of  his  ambitious 
hopes,  continued  his  practices  against  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne,  thougli  totally 
innocent  of  contributing  to  either.     Chance  favoured  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  himself  obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular 
day,  sent  a  message  by  a  servant  to  Mure,  in  which  he  told  him,  in  the  most  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  named  the  road  which  he  proposed  to 
take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  him  at  Duppill,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  place 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  commissions  which  he  might  have  for 
Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  treacherous  ally  he  would  attend  to  any  business  which  he 
might  have  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy's message  was  carried  to  the  town  of  Maybole,  where  his  messenger,  for  some 
trivial  reason,  had  the  import  committed  to  writing,  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that  town,  and 
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despatcFied  it  to  its  destination  by  means  of  a  poor  student,  named  Dalrjrfiple,  mstead 
of  carrj'ing  it  to  the  house  of  Auchindrane  in  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diaboHcal  plot.  Having  thus  received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy's  motions,  he  conceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  having  the  confiding  friend 
who  sent  the  information  waylaid  and  murdered  at  the  place  appointed  to  meet  with 
him,  not  only  in  friendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  service.  lie  dismissed 
the  messenger  Dalrymple,  cautioning  the  lad  to  carry  back  the  letter  to  ]\laybole,  and  to 
say  that  he  had  not  found  him,  Auchindrane,  in  his  house.  Having  taken  this  precau- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  Gilbert  of  Barganie,  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Drumurghie  by  name,  and  Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
to  take  this  ojiportunity  of  revenging  Barganie's  death.  The  fiery  young  men  were 
easily  induced  to  undertake  the  crime.  They  waylaid  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  of 
Cullayne  at  the  place  appointed  to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane,  and  the  murderers 
having  in  company  five  or  six  servants,  well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly 
murdered  him  with  many  wounds.  They  then  plundered  the  dead  corpse  of  his  purse, 
containing  a  thousand  merks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  coat, 
and  despoiled  the  body  of  some  valuable  rings  and  jewels. 

The  revenge  due  for  his  uncle's  murder  was  keenly  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 
As  the  murderers  fled  from  trial,  they  were  declared  outlaws  ;  which  doom,  being  pro- 
nounced by  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called  "being  put  to  the  horn,  and  declared  the 
king's  rebel."  Mure  of  Auchindrane  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  been  the  insti- 
gator of  the  crime.  But  he  conceived  there  could  be  no  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if 
he  could  keep  the  boy  Dalrymple  out  of  the  way,  who  delivered  the  letter  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Cullayne's  journey,  and  the  place  at  which  he  meant  to  halt.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw  that  if  the  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would  afford  ground 
of  fatal  presumption,  since  it  could  be  then  proved  that  persons  so  nearly  connected  with 
him  as  Kennedy  and  Cloncaird  had  left  his  house,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the 
very  spot  which  Cullayne  had  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger,  Mure  brought  Dalrymple  to  his  house,  and  detained 
him  there  for  several  weeks.  But  the  youth  tiring  of  this  confinement.  Mure  sent  him 
to  reside  with  a  friend,  Montgomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  maintained  him  under  a  bor- 
rowed name,  amid  the  desert  regions  of  the  then  almost  savage  Island  of  Arran.  Being 
confident  in  the  absence  of  this  material  witness,  Auchindrane,  instead  of  flying,  like  his 
agents  Drumurghie  and  Cloncaird,  presented  himself  boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  fair 
trial,  and  offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against  any  of  Lord  Cassilis'  friends 
who  might  impugn  his  innocence.  This  audacity  was  successful,  and  he  was  dismissed 
without  trial. 

Still,  however.  Mure  did  not  consider  himself  safe,  so  long  as  Dalrymple  was  within 
the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  danger  grew  more  pressing  when  he  learned  that  the 
lad  had  become  impatient  of  the  restraint  which  he  sustained  in  the  Island  of  Arran, 
and  returned  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Ayrshire.  Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  boy's  person,  and  a  second  time  concealed  him  at 
Auchindrane,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  contrived  to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch's  regiment ;  trusting,  doubtless, 
that  some  one  of  the  numerous  chances  of  war  might  destroy  the  poor  young  man,  whose 
life  was  so  dangerous  to  him. 

But  after  'vtso.  or  six  years'  uncertain  safety,  bought  at  the  expense  of  so  much  violence 
and  cunning,  Auchindrane's  fears  v/ere  exasperated  into  frenzy  when  he  found  this  dan- 
gerous witness,  having  escaped  from  all  the  perils  of  climate  and  battle,  had  left,  or  been 
discharged  from,  the  Legion  of  Borderers,  and  had  again  accomplished  his  return  to  Ayr- 
shire. There  is  ground  to  suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature  of  the  hold  which  he 
possessed  over  Auchindrane,  and  was  desirous  of  extorting  from  his  fears  some  better 
provision  than  he  had  found  cither  in  Arran  or  the  Netherlands.  But  if  so,  it  was  a  fatal 
experiment  to  tamper  with  the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchindrane,  who  determined  to 
rid  himself  effectually  of  thi*  unhappy  young  man. 
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Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own,  called  Chapeldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal 
and  connexion  of  his  called  James  Bannatyne.  This  man  he  commissioned  to  meet  him 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan,  and  bring  with  him  the  unfortunate 
Dalrymple,  the  object  of  his  fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to  have  come  with 
Bannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion,  though  such  might  have  been  raised  by  the  time 
and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came  to  the 
appointed  spot,  Auchindrane  met  them,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  James.  Old 
Auchindrane,  having  taken  Bannatyne  aside,  imparted  his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding 
himself  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on  the  spot.  His  own  life  and  honour 
were,  he  said,  endangered  by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconvenient  witness  repeatedly 
thrust  himself  back  into  Ayrshire,  and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but  taking  the  lad's 
life,  in  which  action  he  requested  James  Bannatyne's  assistance.  Bannatyne  felt  some 
compunction,  and  remonstrated  against  the  cruel  expedient,  saying  it  would  be  better  to 
transport  Dalrymple  to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  against  his  return.  While  old 
Auchindrane  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  his  son  concluded  that  the  time 
was  come  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  ter- 
mination of  his  father's  conference  with  Bannatyne,  he  rushed  suddenly  on  Dalrymple, 
beat  him  to  the  ground,  and,  kneeling  down  on  him,  with  his  father's  assistance  accom- 
plished the  crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of  their  fear  and  jealousy.  Banna- 
tyne, the  witness,  and  partly  the  accomplice,  of  the  murder,  assisted  them  in  their 
attempt  to  make  a  hole  in  the  sand,  with  a  spade  which  they  had  brought  on  purpose, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the  tide  was  coming  in,  the  holes  which  they 
made  filled  with  water  before  they  could  get  the  body  buried,  and  the  ground  seemed  to 
their  terrified  ci)nsciences  to  refuse  to  be  accessory  to  concealing  their  crime.  Despair- 
ing of  hiding  the  corpse  in  the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  carried  it  out  into 
the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade,  and  there  abandoned  it  to  the  billows,  trusting  that 
a  wind,  which  was  blowing  off  the  shore,  would  drive  these  remains  of  their  crime  out 
to  sea,  where  they  would  never  more  be  heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land, 
seemed  unwilling  to  conceal  their  cruelty.  After  floating  for  some  hours,  or  days,  the 
dead  body  was,  by  the  wind  and  tide,  again  driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the  corpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the 
same  William  Dalrj^mple  whom  Auchindrane  had  so  often  spirited  out  of  the  countr}', 
or  concealed  when  he  was  in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion  arose  that  this  young 
person  had  met  with  foul  play  from  the  bold  bad  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  much 
interested  in  his  absence.  It  was  always  said  or  supposed  that  the  dead  body  had  bled 
at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a  girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had 
come  to  look  at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to  see.  The  bleeding  of  a  murdered 
corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer,  was  a  thing  at  that  time  so  much  believed,  that  it 
was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  guilt  ;  but  I  know  no  case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  in 
which  the  phenomenon  was  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  approach  of  the  innocent 
kindred  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact  itself,  though  mentioned  by  ancient  lawyers,  was 
ever  admitted  to  proof  in  the  proceedings  against  Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchindrane  found  himself  so  much  the  object  of  suspicion 
from  this  new  crime,  that  he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  and  sufler  himself  to  be  declared 
a  rebel  and  outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his  conduct  in  preparing  to  cover  his 
flight  with  another  motive  than  the  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and  man- 
ners of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if  he  were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Dalrymple,  the  whole  country  would  consider  him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  dis- 
graceful crime  in  putting  to  death  an  obscure  lad,  against  whom  he  had  no  personal 
quarrel.  He  knew,  besides,  that  his  powerful  friends,  who  would  have  interceded  for 
him  had  his  offence  been  merely  burning  a  house,  or  killing  a  neighbour,  would  not 
plead  for  or  stand  by  him  in  so  pitiful  a  concern  as  the  slaughter  of  this  wretched 
wanderer. 

Accordingly  Mure  sought  to  pro\ade  himself  with  some  ostensible  cause  for  avoiding 
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tlie  law,  with  which  the  feelings  of  his  kindred  and  friends  might  sympathize  ;  and  none 
occurred  to  him  so  natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it  would  be  indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  far 
from  b  ing  infamous,  would  be  accounted  the  natural  consequence  of  the  avowed  quarrel 
between  the  families.  With  this  purpose,  Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a  relative,  of 
whom  he  seems  always  to  have  had  some  ready  to  execute  his  worst  purposes,  beset 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  GarrieKorne,  a  follower  of  the  Earl's,  against  whom  they  had  especial 
ill-will,  fired  their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  other  means  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Gar- 
riehorne,  a  stout-hearted  man.  and  well  armed,  defended  himself  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assailants,  wounding 
young  Auchindranc  in  the  right  hand,  so  that  he  welln'gh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane's  purpose  did  not  entirely  succeed,  he  availed  himself  of  it 
to  circulate  a  report,  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his  feudal  enemy 
with  pistols,  weapons  declared  unlawful  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  would  willingly  stand 
his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrymple,  respecting  which  he  protested  his  total  innocence. 
The  King,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Mures,  both  father  and  son,  were 
alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and  used  inteicession  with  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  as  a  person 
of  power  in  those  western  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  to  arrest  and  transmit  them 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  the  Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was 
made  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his  father  was  in  custody,  than  he  became 
as  apprehensive  of  Bannatyne,  the  accomplice  in  Dalrymples  murder,  telling  tales,  as 
ever  his  father  had  been  of  Dalrymole.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  him,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland,  finding  him  money 
and  means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  engaging  in  the  meantime  to  take  care  of  his 
affairs  in  Scotland.  Secure  as  they  thought  in  this  precaution,  old  Auchindrane  per- 
sisted in  his  innocence,  and  his  son  found  security  to  stand  his  trial.  Both  appeared 
with  the  same  confidence  at  the  day  appointed,  and  braved  the  public  justice,  hoping  to 
be  put  to  a  formal  trial,  in  which  Auchindrane  reckoned  upon  an  acquittal  for  want  of 
the  evidence  which  he  had  removed.  This  trial  was,  however,  postponed,  and  Mure 
the  elder  was  dismissed,  under  high  security,  to  return  when  called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  ordered  young  Auchin- 
drane, instead  of  being  sent  to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the  force  of  torture,  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  of  the  things  charged  against  him.  He  was 
accordingly  severely  tortured  ;  but  the  result  only  served  to  show  that  such  examinations 
are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  A  man  of  weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous  habit,  would 
probably  have  assented  to  any  confession,  however  false,  rather  than  have  endured  the 
extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was  subjected.  But  young  Auchindrane,  a 
strong  and  determined  ruffian,  endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  by  the 
constant  audacity  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  intolerable  pain,  he  continued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  he  spread  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  case,  that  the  detaining  him  in 
prison,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe  and  oppressive. 
James,  however,  remained  firmly  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  authority 
quite  inconsistent  with  our  present  laws,  commanded  young  Auchindrane  to  be  still 
detained  in  close  custody  till  further  light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings. 
He  was  detained  accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal  command,  and  against  the 
opinion  even  of  his  privy  councillors.  This  exertion  of  authority  was  much  murmured 
against. 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Auchindranc  being,  as  we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges, 
skulked  about  in  the  west,  feeling  how  little  security  he  had  gained  by  Dalrymple's 
murder,  and  that  he  had  placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the  power  of  Bannatyne,  whose 
evidence  concerning  the  death  of  Dalrymple  could  not  be  less  fatal  than  what  Dalrymple 
might  have  told  concerning  Auchindrane's  accession  to  the  conspiracy  against  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Cullayne.  But  though  the  event  had  shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policy, 
Auchindrane  could  think  of  no  better  mode  in  this  case  than  that  which  had  failed  in 
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relation  to  Dalrymplc.  When  any  man's  life  became  inconsistent  with  his  own  safety, 
no  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  inveterate  ruffian,  save  to  murder  the  person  by 
whom  he  might  himself  be  in  any  way  endangered.  He  therefore  attempted  the  life  of 
James  Bannatyne  by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  nearly  ripened  a  plan,  by 
which  one  Penn)^cuke  was  to  be  employed  to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  Auchnull,  a  connexion  of  Bannatyne,  should  be  in- 
stigated to  slay  Pennycuke  ;  and  thus  close  up  this  train  of  murders  by  one,  which, 
flowing  in  the  ordinary  cause  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  nothing  in  it  so  particular  as 
to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this  complicated  train  of  iniquity  no  longer. 
Bannatyne,  knowing  with  what  sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by 
his  caution,  disconcerted  more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  life,  while  another  miscarried 
by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the  agent  whom  Mure  employed.  At  length  Bannatyne, 
tiring  of  this  state  of  insecurity,  and  in  despair  of  escaping  such  repeated  plots,  and  also 
feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been  accessor}',  resolved  rather  to  submit 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  object  of  the  principal  criminal  prac- 
tices. He  surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  was  transported  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  confessed  before  the  King  and  council  all  the  particulars  of  the  murder 
of  Dalrymple,  and  the  attempt  to  hide  his  body  bv  committing  it  to  the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two  Mures  l:)efore  the  Pri\'y  Council,  they 
denied  with  vehemence  every  part  of  the  evidence  he  had  given,  and  affirmed  that  the 
witness  had  been  bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  false  tale.  Bannatyne"s  behaviour  seemed 
sincere  and  simple,  that  of  Auchindrane  more  resolute  and  crafty.  The  wretched  ac- 
complice fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking  God  to  witness  that  all  the  land  in  Scotland  could 
not  have  bribed  him  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  a  master  whom  he  had  served, 
loved,  and  followed  in  so  many  dangers,  and  calling  upon  Auchindrane  to  honour  God 
Vjy  confessing  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Mure  the  elder,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly 
replied  that  he  hoped  God  would  not  so  far  forsake  him  as  to  permit  him  to  confess  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  exhorted  Bannatyne  in  his  turn  to  confess  the  prac- 
tices by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such  falsehoods  against  him. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  therefore  put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  along 
with  Bannatyne,  in  161 1,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  e\ndence  had  been  brought  in  sup- 
port of  Bannatyne's  confession,  all  three  were  found  guilty.  The  elder  Auchindrane  was 
convicted  of  counselling  and  directing  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne, 
and  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dalrj-mple.  Bannatyne  and  the  younger  Mure 
were  found  guilty  of  the  latter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
Bannatyne,  however,  the  accomplice,  received  the  King's  pardon,  in  consequence  of  hi- 
voluntary  surrender  and  confession.  The  two  Mures  were  both  executed.  The  younger 
was  affected  l^y  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  who  attended  him,  and  he  confessed  the 
guilt  of  which  he  was  accused.  The  father,  also,  was  at  length  brought  to  avow  the 
fact,  but  in  other  respects  died  as  impenitent  as  he  had  lived  ; — and  so  ended  this  dark 
and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  afterwards  successively  Earl  of 
Melrose  and  of  Haddington,  seems  to  have  busied  himself  much  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment of  this  foul  transaction,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  to  the  people  of  Scotland  the 
severe  course  of  justice  observed  by  King  James  VI.  He  assumes  the  task  in  a  high 
tone  of  prerogative  law,  and,  on  the  whole,  seems  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  to 
Providence,  or  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  the  greatest  share  in  bringing  to  light  these 
mysterious  villanies,  but  rather  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  published  ;  but  the 
curious  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  next  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Robert 
Pitcairn's  very  interesting  publications  from  the  Scottish  Criminal  Record. 

The  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  two  homicides. 
The  last  descendant  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The 
following  anecdote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  situation. 
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There  was  in  front  of  the  old  castle  a  huge  ash-tree,  called  the  Dule-tree  {mourniug- 
trec)  of  Auchindrane,  probably  because  it  was  the  place  where  the  baron  executed  the 
criminals  who  fell  under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  described  as  having  been  the  finest  tree 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  last  representative  of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small  debt,  and,  unable  to  discharge  it,  was 
prepared  to  accompany  the  messenger  (bailiff)  to  the  jail  of  Ayr.  The  servant  of  the 
law  had  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered  to  accept  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of 
value  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  "What  ! ''  said  the  debtor,  "sell  the 
Dule-tree  of  Auchindrane  !  I  will  sooner  die  in  the  worst  dungeon  of  your  prison."  In 
this  luckless  character  the  line  of  Auchindrane  ended.  The  family,  blackened  with  the 
crimes  of  its  predecessors,  became  extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  uti  \ 
Ayrshifc   Baron.      He  has   been   a  1 
folloTver  of  the  Regent,  Ea7'l  of  Mor-  \ 
tojt,  during  the  Chfil  Wars,  attd  hides 
an  oppressive,  ferociotis,  and  nnscrii- 
pulous  disposition    tinder  some  pre- 
tences  to  strictness  of  life  and  doctrine, 
which,  however,  never  influence  his 
condtcct.     He  is  in  danger  from  the 
law,  owing  to  his  having  been  for- 
merly active  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Philip  Mure,  his  Son,  a  wild,  de- 
bauched Profligate,  professing  and 
practising  a  contempt  for  his  Father's 
hypocrisy,  while  he  is  as  fierce  and 
licentious  as  Auchindrane  himself 

GiFFORD,  their  Relation,  a  Courtier. 

Ouentin  Blane,  a  Youth,  educated 
for  a  Clergyman,  but  sent  by  AUCHIN- 
DRANE to  serve  in  a  Band  if  Auxili- 
aries in  the  Wars  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  lately  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comp- 
troller to  the  Regiment — disbanded, 
however,  and  on  his  returii  to  his 
native  country.  He  is  of  a  mild, 
gentle,  and  rather  feeble  character, 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  any  person 
of  stronger  mi'nd  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  direct  him.  He  is  some- 
what of  a  nervous  temfieraii!ent,vary- 


Abraham, 
Williams, 
Jknkin, 
and  others. 


ingfrom  sadness  to  gaiety,  according 
to  the  impjtlse  of  the  moments  an 
amiable  hypochondriac. 

W ILDEBRAND,  a  stout  old  Englishman^ 
who,  by  feats  of  courage,  has  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant- 
Major  {then  of  greater  consequence 
than  at  present).  He,  too,  has  been 
disbanded,  but  cannot  bring  himselj 
to  believe  that  he  has  lost  his  com- 
mand over  his  regiment. 

f  Privates  dismissed  from 
the  same  regimetit  in 
which  Ouentin  and 

HiLDEBRAND     had 

■{       served.    These  are  mu- 
tinous, aitd  are  much 
disposed  to  remember 
former  quarrels  with 
[_     their  late  Officers. 

NiEL  MacLellan.  Keeper  of  Auchin- 
drane Forest  and  Game. 

Earl  of  Dunbar,  commanding  an 
Artny  as  Lieutenant  of  ]k.'i.\Y.'&y\.,for 
exectdion  of  Justice  on  Offetiders. 

Guaj'ds,  Attendants,  dr'c,  dr^c. 

Marion,  Wife  of  Niel  MacLellan. 

Isabel,  their  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  six 
years  old. 

Other  Childrm  and  Peasant  Women, 
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ACT  I.— Scene  1. 

A  rocky  Bay  on  the  Coast  of  Carrick,  in 
Ayrshire,  not  far  from  the  Point  of  Turn- 
berry.  The  sea  comes  in  npon  a  bold 
rocky  shore.  The  remains  of  a  small  half 
ruinid  Toiver  are  seen  on  the  right  hand, 
overhanging  the  sea.  Thcix  is  a  Vessel  at 
a  distance  in  the  offing.  A  Boat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons, dressed  like  disbanded,  and  in  one  or 
tivo  cases  like  disabled.  Soldiers.  They 
come  straggling  fo7"iuard  7uith  their  knap- 
sacks and  bundles.  HiLDEBRAND,  the 
Sergeant  belonging  to  the  party,  a  stont 
elderly  tnan,  stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  super- 
intending the  disembarkation.  Quentin 
remains  apart. 

Abraham.  Farewell,  the  flats  of 
Holland,  and  right  welcome 

The  cliffs  of  Scotland  !  Fare  thee  well, 
black  beer 

And  Schiedam  gin !  and  welcome  two- 
penny, 

Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

Williams  {who  luattls  an  arm). 
Farewell,  the  gallant  field,  and 
"  Forward,  pikemen !" 

For  the  bridge-end,  the   suburb,   and 
the  lane ; 

And,  "  Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentle- 
man. 

Remember  a  poor  soldier!" 
A  BR.   My  tongue  shall  never  need  to 
smooth  itself 

To    such    poor   sounds,    while   it   can 
boldly  say, 

"Stand  and  deliver!" 

WiL.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you  ! 
Abr.  And  let  him  hear;  he  makes  a 
bustle  yonder, 

And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 

We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  whom  his 
halberd 

Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's 
baton. 

We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 

The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL.  A  wretched  lordship — and  our 
freedom  such 


As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the 

owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.     I  for 

one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  ser- 
geant. 
And   the   comptroller  too, — while  the 

cash  lasts. 
Abr.  I  scorn  them  both.     I  am  too 

stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule   an  instant 

longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quen- 
tin, 
Ouentin    the    quillman,    Ouentin    the 

comptroller. 
We  have  no  regiment  now ;  or,  if  we 

had, 
Ouentin 's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

WiL.  For  shame  !  for  shame !  What, 

shall  old  comrades  jar  thus. 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for 

ever  ? — 
Nay, keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though 

a  bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Ouentin,  let  thy  song  last 

night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old 

Scotland. 
Abr.  Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task 

is  telling  money, 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus. 

Que.  I  've  done  with  clinking  silver, 

honest  Abraham, 
As  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  thy  small 

share  on  't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  will 

sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won ; 
As  if  upon  a  field  of  battle  gain'd. 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

\_He  sings,  and  the  rest  bear  chorus. 

SONG. 

Hither  we  come, 

Once  slaves  to  the  drum, 
But  no  longer  we  list  to  its  rattle; 

Adieu  to  the  wars, 

With  their  slashes  and  scars. 
The  march,  and  the  s^orm,  and  the  battle. 
41 
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There  are  some  of  us  maim'd, 
And  some  that  are  lamed, ' 

Arid  some  of  old  aches  are  complaining ; 
But  we  '11  take  up  the  tools, 
Which  we  flung  by  like  lools, 

'Gainst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-campaigning. 

Dick  Hathorn  doth  vow 

To  return  to  the  plough, 
Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom, 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach    writing  and 
grammar. 


Abr.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst 

do,  gay  Ouentin? 
To    swagger    o'er  a   herd    of    parish 

brats, 
Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy 

poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 
Que.    I   am   the  prodigal    in   holy 

writ; 
I  cannot  work, — to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who 

may  know  it, 
I'm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same 

fighting, 
As  the  poor  cur  that 's  worried  in  the 

shambles 
By  all    the    mastiff  dogs   of  all    the 

butchers;  [petronel, 

Wherefore,   farewell    sword,    poniard, 
And   welcome   poverty    and    peaceful 

labour. 
Abr.  Clerk  Ouentin,  if  of  fighting 

thou  art  tired. 
By   my   good   word,    thou'rt    quickly 

satisfied. 
For  thou  'st  seen  but  little  on't. 

VVlL.  Thou  dost  belie  him — I  have 

seen  him  fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 
Abr.  V\'hat,  he?  that  counter-casting, 

smock-faced  boy  ? 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scrib- 
bling drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regi- 
ment roll ; 
With  cipherings   unjust   to   cheat  his 

comrades. 


And  cloak  false  musters  for  our  noble 

captain.'' 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petronel! 
He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen 

and  standish. 
These,  with   the  rosin   used   to   hide 

erasures. 
Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp 

behind  him. 
Que.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not 

far,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 
Ser.    {intt'fposcs).    We'll    have    no 

brawling.     Shall  it  e'er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long  years 

together, 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of 

Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  re- 

fresh'd  them  .'' 
No !   by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the 

combat. 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty 

halberd  ; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst 

you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  ashen 

staff, 
Endlong   or   overthwart.      Who   is   it 

wishes 
A  remembrancer  now  ? 

[Raises  Ill's  Jialberd. 

Abr.  Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  1  Eyes  to  see 

His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heads,  as  o'er 

the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip? 

WiL.  Well  said — stout  Abraham  has 

the  right  on't. — 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence 

thee, 
And  pardon  the  rash  humours  thou  hast 

caught. 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
'T  is  ended,  hovvsoe'er,  and  we  'U  not 

suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-staff. 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  offtce, 
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And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and 

commanding, 
Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or 

evil. 
Else  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the 

clerk  there — 
A  sergeant  thou,  and  he  being  all  thy 

regiment. 
Ser.  Is 't  come  to  this,  false  knaves  ? 

And  think  you  not, 
That   if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  other 

soldiers, 
1 1  was  because  you  follow'd  to  th  e  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to 

lead  you 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger? 
WiL.  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading, 

noble  sergeant  ; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves 

amongst  us, 
Which  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with 

limbs 
In  the  full  quantity  ;  and  for  the  argu- 
ments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  our  re- 
solution. 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.     At  a 

word, 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our 

company.'* 
Ser.  Coni'orm  to  you  ?     Base  dogs  ! 

I  would  not  lead  you 
A  bolt-  flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general. 
Mean  mutineers!  when  you  swill'd  off 

the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  "  Noble 

sergeant — 
Heaven  bless  old    Hildebrand — we'll 

fellow  him, 
At  least,  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
Within  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own 

England!" 
WiL.  Ay,  truly,  sir ;  but,  mark,  the 

ale  was  mighty. 
And  the  Geneva  potent.     Such  stout 

liquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.     Skink  it 

round, 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune, 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 


Abr.  We  lose  our  time. — Tell  us  at 
once,  old  man. 
If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with 
Ouentin  ? 
Ser.    Out,   mutineers !      Dishonour 

dog  your  heels  I 
Abr.     Wilful    will    have    his    way. 
Adieu,  stout  Hildebrand  ! 

\The  Soldiers  go  off  laughmo^ 
and  taking  lear^e  ivith  mock- 
ery  of  the   Sergeant    and 
Ouentin,  ivJw  remain  on  iJie 
Stage. 
Ser.   {after  a  pause).    Fly  you  not 
with  the  rest.''  fail  you  to  follow 
Yon  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example? 
Come,  take  you  wild-goose  flight.     I 

know  you  Scots, 
Like   your    own    sea-fowl,    seek   your 
course  together. 
Que.    Faith,   a  poor  heron  I,  who 
wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner  : 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for 

solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd 
with, 
Ser.    Thou'rt   thankless.     Had  we 
landed  on  the  coast, 
W^here  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert 

far  from  home  ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us  round 

the  island. 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we 

aim'd  at. 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour  ;   for  I 

judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark 
on. 
Que.    True,   worthy   friend.     Each 
rock,  each  stream  I  look  on, 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning 

tower. 
Awakens  some  young  dream  ot  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more 

safely 
Have  look'd  on  Indian  cliu's,  or  Afric's 

desert, 
Than  on  my  native  shores,    i  'm  like  a 
babe, 
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Doom'd  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's 

bosom. 
Ser.    Thou   dream'st,   young   man. 

Unreal  terrors  haunt, 
As   I    have   noted,   giddy  brains   like 

thine — 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative — 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle 

rapture, 
And,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 
Que.   But  mine  is  not  fantastic.     I 

can  tell  thee, 
Since  I  have  known  thee  still  my  faith- 
ful friend, 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  1 

stand  in. 
Ser.  And  I  will  hear  thee  willingly, 

the  rather 
That    I    would    let    these  vagabonds 

march  on, 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.     Besides, 

good  sooth, 
I  'm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yester- 
day, 
And  revel  of  last  night. — And  I  may 

aid  thee, 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  per- 
chance 
Thou  ma\  st  advantage  me. 

Que.  May  it  prove  well  for  both  ! — 

But  note,  my  friend, 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the 

winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know 

the  whole — 

An  oath  ! — an  oath  ! 

Ser.    That  must  be  kept,  of  course  ; 
I  ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely 

tell. 
Que.   I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first 

saw  light 
Not    far  from   where   we   stand— my 

lineage  low, 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.     A  lord. 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mile, 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly 

charge 
For   my  advance  in  letters,  and   the 

qualities 


Of  the   poor   orphan   lad  drew  some 

applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in 

his  halls, 
I    had    such  kind  of  welcome  as  the 

great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to 

point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  protec- 
tion. 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their 

patron — 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might 

serve, 
My  manners,  doctrine,   and   acquire- 
ments fitting. 
Ser.   Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good   friend.     Few 

lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or 

thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou 

scour  a  harness, 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Que.  Aly  old  master 

Held    different    doctrine,   at    least    it 

seem'd  so, 
But  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a  deadly 

feud — 
And   here   my  tale  grows   mystic.     I 

became, 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  deposi- 
tary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge 

on't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.     It 

became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who 

knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the 

realm  of  Scotland, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land. 
Ser.  Ah  !  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in 

some  wild  raid. 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Que.  Comrade,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd 

by  chance. 
I  must  not  tell  yon  more.    Enough,  my 

presence 
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Brought    danger    to    my    benefactor's 

house. 
Tower  after  tower  conceal'd  me,  willing 

still 
To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  face  with  owls 

and  ravens, 
And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  pur- 
chase 
Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 
So  thought  1,  when  dark  Arran,  with 

its  walls 
Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.     There  I 

lurk'd, 
A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 
Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend 

me, 
Where  all  beside  were  link'd  by  close 

alliances. 
At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take 

service 
In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 
In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 
Our  leader,  stout   Montgomery,  hath 

been  kind 
Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and 

assign'd  me 
More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough 

front  of  war. 
For  which  my  education  little  suited 

me. 
Ser.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery 

kind  indeed  ; 
Nay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple 

Ouentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the 

Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate 

service. 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 
OUE.  Bore  I  such  letters? — Surely, 

comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid 

me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my 

mettle  ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 
Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought 

for  good. 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 


Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed 

thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent, 
More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful 

habits. 
Que.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kind- 
ness injured  rne. 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me. 
And  whatsoe'er  of  service  1  could  do 

them. 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and 

envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  1  servr 

a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever ! 
Ser.  Hastthou  worse  fate  than  others 

if  it  were  so  ? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine 

officer, 
Whom    yon    ungrateful    slaves    have 

pitch'd  ashore. 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on 

tlie  beach. 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the 

pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  com- 
pany .'' 
Que.  They  think  at  least  you  have 

the  worst  of  plagues, 
The  worst  of  leprosies, — they  think  you 

poor. 
Ser.  They  think  like  lying  villains 

then,  I  'm  rich. 
And  they,  too,  might  have  felt  it.    I  've 

a  thought — 
But  stay^what  plans  your  v.isdom  for 

yourself .'' 
Que.   My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  des- 
perate.    But  1  purpose 
Return   to  my  stern  patron — there  to 

tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have 

cross'd  his  pleasure. 
And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence 

he  banish'd  me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine 

for  me 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Ser,  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  arc  a 

simple  fool ! 
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I  can  do  better  for  thee.     Mark  me, 
Ouentin. 

I    took   my    license    from    thi    noble 
regiment, 

Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and 
warfare, 

Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry, 

Ot  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to 
liv^e  on. 

Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's 
death. 

It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the 
wealth 

Of  fold    and  furrow,   proper    to    Old 
England, 

Stretches   by  streams  which  walk  no 
sluggish  pace. 

Rut  dance  as  light  as   yours.      Now, 
good  friend  Ouentin, 

This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  in- 
mates, 

And  1  am  childless.     Wilt  thou  be  my 
son  ? 
Que.    Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my 
worthy  friend ! 

What  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to 
you  ? 
Ser.  The  claim  of  him  that  wants, 
and  is  in  danger. 

On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  pro- 
tection : 

Thou  would st  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my 
cottnge, 

Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber'd  on  the 
hearth, 

And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the 
chimney  ? 

But  come--  I  have  it — thou  shalt  earn 
thy  bread 

Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 

Our  village  schoalmaster  hath  left  the 
parish, 

Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with 
its  yew  trees. 

That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  cen- 
turies older — 

So   long    devotion    took   the   lead   of 
knowledge  ; 

And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherd- 
less. 


'T  is   thou  shalt   be  promoted   in  his 

room — 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars, 

man. 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.     Better  late, 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I  'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaping 

children, 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did 

in  Flanders, 
And  thou  shouldst  say  Amen,  and  be 

my  warrant, 
That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

Que.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer  ! 

But,  alas  ! 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compell'd  a 

pilgrim, 
In    name  of    Heaven    and    heavenly 

charity, 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found 

too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and 

his, 
By  sheltering  a  wretch    foredoom'd  of 

H  eaven ! 
Ser.  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 
Que.  If  I  do, 

'T  IS  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myself. 
Thou  know'st   I  am  by  nature  born  a 

friend 
To    glee   and  merriment  —  can    make 

wild  verses  ; 
The  jest  or  laugh   has  never  stopp'd 

with  me, 
When  once  't  was  set  a-rolling. 

Ser.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder 

now 
Thou  shouldst  become  thus  crestfallen. 
Que.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant 

when  the  falcon 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing 

than  hers, 
And   meditates  a  stoon?     The   mirth 

thou  'st  noted 
Was  all  deception, fraud—  hated enougli 
For  other  causes.    I  did  veil  my  feelings 
Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth  — laugh'd, 

sung,  and  caroll'd, 
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To  gain  sorrie  interest  in  my  comrades' 

bosoms, 
Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 

Ser.  Thou  'rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 
Que.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious 

snake, 
Which  bears  th&  adder't.  form,  lurks  in 

his  haunts. 
Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his 

poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would 

seem  merry. 
Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my 

sadness. 
Expel  me  from   them,  as  the  hunted 

wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser.  Faith, thou  hast  borne  it  bravely 

out. 
Had  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest 

fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll — that  man  wert 

thou. 
Que.  See'st   thou,   my   friend,    yon 

brook  dance  down  the  valley, 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its 

passage  ? — 
Where,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source,  the 

bonny  brook  ?^ 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and 

gloomy. 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of 

mine, 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of 

gaiety. 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its 

sadness. 
Ser.  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee, 

wherefore  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst 

others'  dangers, 
And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where 

fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee  ?     Had  old 

Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had 

no  congd. 


Que.  No,  'tis  most   likely.     But  I 

had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  ob- 
scurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scot- 
land, 
Which,  of  all  others,  splintered   into 

districts, 
Differing   in   manners,  families,  even 

language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble 

wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  un- 
heard of. 
But  fate  has  baffled  me — the  winds  and 

waves, 
With  force  resistless,  have  impell'd  me 

hither — 
Have  driven   me  to  the   clime  most 

dang'rous  to  me  ; 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 
Which  seeks  instinctively  his  native  lair, 
Though  his  heart  tells  hinr  it  is  but  to 

die  there. 
Ser.  'Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young 

man  !     This  same  despair, 
Though    showing    resignation    in    its 

banner. 
Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  oui 

stars  incline. 
They  cannot  force  us.     Wisdom  is  the 

pilot, 
And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade 

them. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries. 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revels — still  most 

sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous 

mirth. 
As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant 

sunshine. 
Que.   No,  by  my  honest  word.      I 

join'd  the  revel. 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and 

shout. 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not  ;  and,  when 

the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's 

prow 
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I  stood  unmark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the 

land, 
My  native  land — each  cape  and  chff  I 

knew. 
•'  Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  "  your  des- 
tined victim  !  " 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the 

headsman, 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted 

axe. 
•'  Hither  I  come,"  I  said,  "ye  kindred 

hills, 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant 

land 
Haunted  my  slumbers  ;  here  I  stand, 

thou  ocean, 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my 

dreams,  required  me  ; 
See   me    now  here,  ye   winds,  whose 

plaintive  wail. 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to 

call  me — 
Summon'd,   behold    me."       And    the 

winds  and  waves, 
And   the  deep  echoes  of    the  distant 

mountain 
Made  answer — "  Come,  and  die  !  " 
Ser.   Fantastic  all  !    Poor  boy,  thou 

art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal 

tyrant. 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy 

thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence  ? 

Que.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly'to  the  scorching  taper  ?     Why  the 

bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the 

net? 
Why  does    the  prey,  which  feels  the 

fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his 

jaws  ? 
Ser.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute 

themselves. 
Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's 

prey 
Resist  the  fascination,  and  be  safe. 
Thou  goest  not  near  this  baron— if  thou 

goest, 


I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many  a 
field. 

Which  he,  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 

Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the 
knight 

To  rule  him  in  this   matter — be  thy 
warrant, 

That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty 
lordship, 

You   shall    henceforth  tread    English 
land,  and  never 

Thy   presence    shall   alarm  his    con- 
science more. 
Que.  'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both. 
I  will  far  rather 

Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dan- 
gerous province. 

And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and 
thy  churchyard  ; 

The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I 
find. 
Ser.  I  would  rather  face  him, 

Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows 
his  right. 

And  will  stand  by  his  friend.    And  yet 

't  is  folly- 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ; 

'T  is  better  to  escape  them.     Many  a 
presage. 

Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own 
accomplishment. 

Then  let  us  go — but  whither?    My  old 
head 

As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to- 
night. 

As   yonder   mutineers   that   left   their 
officer, 

As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these 
billows. 

That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on 
the  beach. 

And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 

Que.  Think  not  for  that,  good  friend. 
We  are  in  Scotland, 

And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont, 

Each  cot  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to 
heaven,  [night, 

Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the 

Simply  because  he  need?  them, 
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Ser.  But  are  there  none  within  an 

easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire  ?  for  I  have 

left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres  (though  I 

kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls),  and  I  had 

rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  afford, 
And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than 

I  'd  cumber, 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all 

my  wants. 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion. 
Que.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is 

a  town  and  hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most 

likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fill'd  it. 

Ser.  Out  upon  them  ! 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would 

lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor 

kennel, 
I    would    help    Honesty   to    pick    his 

bones, 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than 

I  'd  sup 
On  jollv  fare  with  these  base  varlets. 
Que.  We'll  manage  better,  for  our 

Scottish  dogs, 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill- 
instructed 
In  hospitable  rights.    Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country, 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have 

left  it, 
If  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a  girl  of 
about  six  years  old,  bearing  a  milk- 
pail  on  her  head;  she  stops  on  seeing 
the  Sergeant  and  Ouentin. 

Que.  There 's  something  in  her  look 
that  doth  remind  me — 
But 't  is  not  wonder  I  find  recollections 
In  all   that   here  I   look  on.      Pretty 

maid 

Ser.  You're  slow,  and  hesitate;    I 
will  be  spokesman. 


Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden.     Canst 

thou  tell  us, 
Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render 

strangers, 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night's  meal  and 

lodging  ? 
Isa.  Full  surely,  sir.     We  dwell  in 

yon  old  house 
Upon  the  cliff,  they  call  it  Chapeldonan. 
[^Points  to  the  building. 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our 

supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half 

of  mine — 
For,  as  1  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a 

soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house  ;    I  '11   trip 

before. 
And   tell  my  mother  she  has  guests 

a- coming : 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you 

shall  see 
I  '11  be  there  first.    I  must  chain  up  the 

dogs,  too  ; 
Nimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to 

strangers. 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

\_Exit,  and  is  seen  partially  as- 
cending to  the  Castle. 
Ser.  You  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the 

dogs 
And  for  the  people.     We  had  luck  to 

light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for 

selfishness. 
He's  in  a  reverie — a  deep  one  sure. 
Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes 

him  not. 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin! 

Que.       'T  was  a  wondrous  likeness  ! 
Ser.     Likeness  !     of    whom  .'*      I  '11 

warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost.    Such 

fantasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  which 

fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd 

in  love. 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 
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Que.    Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  me, 

though  it  is  but  shghtly, 
'Alongst  other  woes  :  1  knew,  in  former 

days, 
A  maid  thatview'd  me  with  some  glance 

of  favour. 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 
And  she  has  since  been  wedded.    I  did 

think  on  't. 
But    as   a   bubble    burst,   a    rainbow 

vanish'd  ; 
It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark 

gloom 
Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and 

lite  within  me. 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and 

feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of— that  is 

all. 
Ser.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a 

gamesome  doe, 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Wuhout  an  effort.      Now  a   Nether- 
lander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing 

the  scene, 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and 

rock,  and  maiden, 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be 

real, 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.  I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many 

years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb, 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 
[^T/iey  go  off  as  if  to  ascend  to 
the     lower,    the    SERGEANT 
leaning  upon  OUENTIN. 

Scene  II. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  the  old  To7ver. 
Isabel  comes  foiivard  luitli  her  Mother, 
— Marion  spealung  as  they  advance. 

Mar.  I  blame  thee  not,  my  child, 
for  bidding  wanderers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if 
thy  father 


Were    here   to    welcome   them ;    but, 

Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

IsA.  What,  then,  mother  ? 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my 

father  ; 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  'dl  the  poor  men 

want, 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without 

my  father. 
Mar.  Thou  canst  not  understand, 

nor  I  explain, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants 
What   time  her   husband's  absent. — 

{Apart)     My  poor  child. 
And    if  thou'rt  wedded    to  a  jealous 

husband, 
Thou  'It  know  too  soon  the  cause. 
ISA.   {partly  overhearing  what  her 

Mother  says).      Ay,  but    I    know 

already — Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit 

weeping. 
Mar.    Out,   little   spy  !    thy    father 

never  chides  ; 
Or,    if  he   does,   't  is    when    his    wife 

deserves  it. — 
But   to   our   strangers ;    they  are   old 

men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter  ?  are  they  not  ? 
ISA.  One  is  old — 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn 

like  that, 
Bearing   deep   marks  of  battles  long 

since  fought. 
Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars  ; 

he's  welcome,  surely, 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 
Which  can  alarm  suspicion. — Well,  the 

other  ? 
Isa.  a  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and 

gentle-eyed. 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the 

world  has  frown'd  on  ; 
But  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming 

that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself   is 

sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 
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Mar.  {alarmed).    'Tii   but  an  idle 
thought— it  cannot  be  !     [Listens. 
I  hear  his  accents.     It  is  all  too  true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic  ! 

1  'U  compose  myself, 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.     Thus  it 
must  be. 

\_She    retires    hastily    into    tJic 

Tower.      The  voices   of   the 

Sergeant  and  Ouentin  are 

heard   ascendijig   behind   the 

scenes. 

Que.  Oneeffortmore — westandupon 

the  level. 

I  've  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and 

cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon. 

culverine, 
Musket,  and   hackbut,  shower'd    their 

shot  upon  thee, 
And  fornrd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery 

garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you 
storm'd. 

\1  hey  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at 
the  same   time   Marion   re- 
enters from  the  Tower. 
Ser.  Truly  thou  speak'st.     I  am  the 
tardier, 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death 

in  loitering. — 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

\_He  goes  fofwa?-d  to    address 

Marion.      Ouentin,  struck 

on  seeing  her,  keeps  back. 

Ser.  Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  hath 

brought  you  strangers, 

Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to 

you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have 

means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  home- 
ward. 
Mar,  We  keep  no  house  of  general 
entertainment. 
But   know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like 

yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinn'd  by  many  a  long 
campaign. 


Ill  chances  tnat  my  husband  should  be 

absent — 
(Apart) — Courage  alone  can  make  me 

struggle  through  it — 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath 

forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in 

school-da>s, 
And   whom   I    think    MacLellan   well 

remembers. 

[She  goes  up  to  Ouentin, 
You  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  faithfuller  than  yours  ;  for  Ouentin 

Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left   for  Marion 

Harkness. 
Que.  {with  effort).    I  seek,  indeed, 

my  native  land,  good  Marion. 
But  seek  it   like  a  stranger.      All  is 

changed. 

And  thou  thyself 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden. 

And   find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  and 

mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my 

mate — 
Stout  Niel    MacLellan,  ranger  to  our 

lord. 
The    Knight   of  Auchindrane.      He's 

absent  now. 
But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  com- 
rade. 
If,  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
{Apart).  Heaven  grant  he  understand 

my  words  by  contraries  ! 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were 

rivals  ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were 

foes  ; 
He  must  remember  Niel   is  warm  of 

temper. 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome,  I  would 

blithely 
Bid  him  God  speed  you.     But  he  is  as 

simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

Que.    Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within 

your  cottage. 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  Mac- 
Lellan, 
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To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happi- 
ness. 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  pre- 
vent this^ 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our 

friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have 

miss'd  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Mar.  But  if  it  grieve  you 

Que.  No!  do  not  fear.  The  brightest 
gleams  of  hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  re- 
flected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

\The  Sergeant  a7id  Ouentin 
enter  the  Tower  with  the  little 
Girl. 
Mar.  {comes  forward^  and  speaks  in 
agitation).    Even  so  !    the  simple 
youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 
In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on.     Heaven 

guide  the  bark. 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers  ! 

\Exit  into  the  Tower. 


ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

A  Withdrawing  Apartnietit  in  the  Castle  of 
Aiuhitidrane.  Servants  place  a  table, 
with  a  flask  of  wine  and  drinkin<r-cups. 

Enter  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  with 
Albert  Gifford,  his  Relation  and 
Visitor.  They  place  thcinsclvcs  by  the 
table  after  some  coniplimentajy  cere- 
mony.  At  sotne  distance  is  heard  the 
noise  of  revelling. 

Auch.  We  're  better  placed  for  con- 
fidential talk. 

Than  in  the  hall  fill'd  with  disbanded 
soldiers, 

And  fools  and  fiddlers  gather'd  on  the 
highway, — 

The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds 
my  hall  with, 

And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 


GiF.  But  think  you  not,  my  friend, 

that  your  son  Philip 
Should    be  participant   of    these  our 

counsels, 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger, 
Your    house's    only    heir — your    only 

son? 
AucH.  Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou 

lack'st  good  counsel 
At  race,  at  cock  pit,  or  at  gambling- table, 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  them- 
selves 
As  well  of  life  as  of  the  means  to  live, 
Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure  : 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking 

him. 
GiF.   You  speak  too  lightly  of  my 

cousin  Philip  ; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

AuCH.  A  second  Bevis  ; 

But    I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver 

fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which 

he  spends. 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  sub- 
stance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — The 

soldier 
Spurn'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to 

be  ruffian 
Upon    his    own    account,    is    Philip's 

comrade  ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has 

still  three  strings  on  't ; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has   still 

two  notes  left  ; 
Whate'er   is   roguish  and  whate'er  is 

vice, 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchin- 
drane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for 

shout. 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song 

for  song. 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our 

windows. 
And  ask,  "  What  have  we  here  ?" 
GIF.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — 

we  are  Scotsmen, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 
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That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our 

guests  ; 
The  harper  has  his  seat   beside    our 

hearth, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our 

board, 
His   name   unask'd,  his  pedigree  un- 
known ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 
AucH.    All    this    is   freely   granted, 

worthy  kinsman  ; 
And   prithee   do   not  think  me  churl 

enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my 

salt. 
I  've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's 

hall 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests 

who  crowd  it  ; 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men 

call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.     But 

mark  me,  cousin, 
Although  1  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.     Such 

as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of 

my  line. 
And  swell'd  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace, 
Have  oft  the  curse   awaiting  on  our 

thrift. 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things 

which  must  be 
At  our  decease — the  downfall  of  our 

family. 
The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name 

and  knighthood, 
The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have 

built, 
By  a  degenerate  heir.     Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he 

loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 
Never   at  ease,  unless   he    bears  the 

bell, 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He 's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every 

female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance 

on  him  — 


Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  pro- 
fligate. 
GiF.  Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we 

too  have  been  young, 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  father's 

lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys 

like  these. 
AucH.     A  fool  I  may  have  been — 

but  not  a  madman  ; 
I    never  play'd    the  rake    among   my 

followers. 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's 

wife  ; 
And    therefore    never   saw    I   man  of 

mine, 
When   summon'd    to  obey   my    hest. 

grow  restive, 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace   de- 
stroy'd. 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of 

vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth. 
Disgusting    trusted    followers,    sworn 

dependants. 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my 

safety. 
GiF,    1  'm  sorry  to  find  discord   in 

your  house. 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you 

cold  news, 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the 

danger. 
AuCH.  What  can  man  speak  that  I 

would  shrink  to  hear  ? 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign 

to  shun  ?  [//f  rises. 

What  should  appal  a  man  inured  to 

perils, 
Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of 

Ailsa? 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage 

below, 
The  sea- fowl  sweep  around,  with  shriek 

and  clang  ; 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace, 
One  qualm  of  giddiness — and  peace  be 

with  him  ! 
But  he  whose  gra=n  is  sure,  whose  step 

is  firm. 
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Whose   brain  is  constant— he  makes 

one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till   he 

stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

GIF.  And  so  I  trust 

Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now 

approaching-, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue 

to  tell  you. 
Though  1  rode  here  on  purpose. 
AUGH.  Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was 

never  coward, 
And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should 

take  such  semblance. 
I  've   heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd 

noisy  braggart. 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to 

his  tongue  ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think 

bold  things. 
Whose  hand  can  act  them,  but  who 

shrinks  to  speak  them. 
GiF.  And  if  I  speak  them  not, 'tis 

that  1  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load 

thee. 
Things  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross, 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sove- 
reign's ear, 
Things    which    the   plumed   lord  and 

flat-capp'd  citizen 
Do  circulate  amid  their  different  ranks. 
Things  false.no  doubt;  but, falsehoods 

while  I  deem  them, 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious 

topic. 
AUCH.  Shun  it  not,  cousin;   'tis  a 

friend's  best  office 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel  who  tells  thefoe's  approach, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but 

his  duty  : 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger, 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of 
GlF.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect 

the  death-feud 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house 

and  Cassilis  ; 
I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league. 


When  royal  James  himself  stood  me- 
diator 

Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 
AucH.  Call  you  these  news  ?     You 
might  as  well  have  told  me 

That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved 
at  Kyiesfeld. 

I  '11  help  thee  out :  King  James  com- 
manded us 

Henceforth  to  live  in  peace — made  us 
clasp  hands  too. 

Oh,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been 
made. 

In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal 
foes, 

Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation. 

The  league  is  not  forgotten.    And  with 
this 

What  is  there  to  be  told  ?     The  King 
commanded — 

"  Be  friends."    No  doubt  we  were  so — 
Who  dare  doubt  it  1 
GiF.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 
AuCH.  By  good  Saint  Trimon,  but 
I  '11  tell  the  whole  ! 

There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me — 

Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  ! — This 
Earl  Gilbert 

(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace 
as  well  as  I  did, 

And  we  were  wondrous  friends  when- 
e'er we  met 

At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows 
town. 

'Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl 
of  Cassilis, 

Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey- 
lands. 

Good    things   that   thrifty   house  was 
■wont  to  fish  for. 

Our  mighty   Earl    forsakes   his   sea- 
wash'd  castle. 

Passes   our  borders   some  iour  miles 
from  hence ; 

And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be 
fasters 

Long  after  sunrise,  lo  !   the  Earl  and 
train 
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Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat 

their  breakfast. 
The  morning   rose,   the    small    birds 

caroll'd  sweetly — 
The    corks    were    drawn,    the    pasty 

brooks  incision — 
His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked 

with  laughter, 
When, — wondrous    change    of   cheer, 

and  most  unlook'd-for. 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked 

meat  ! — 
Flash'd  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score 

of  carabines 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his 

breakfast, 
Had   nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all   at 

once, 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his 

journey  ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamber- 
lain, 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head 

for  ever. 
GiF.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin — 

some  there  are 
IVould  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling 

triumph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long  es- 

tablish'd  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended  !    I  must  tell 

you, 
That    evil-deeming    censures    of    the 

events, 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame 

on  thee  — 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,   they 

say,  proclaim  thee. 
Alike,   the   author   of   that   morning's 

ambush. 
AucH.    Ay,  't  is   an   old    behef   in 

Carrick  here, 
Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed. 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's   last  span,  a  Mure  has 

slain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their 

clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to 

prove  the  charge 
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They  are  so  prompt  in  making. 

have  clamour'd 
PZnough  of  this  before,  to  show  their 

malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanks 

when  I  came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting    all    their    calumnies,    and 

daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis* 

journey — 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — where 

to  halt — 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possess'd 

no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him .''     Did  I 

not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferen- 
tial. 
Wherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this 

foul  charge  ? 
My  gauntlet  rung  before  them  in  the 

court. 
And  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift 

it, 
And  prove  such  charge  a  true  one — 

Did  I  not? 
GIF.  I  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before 

the  Kennedys, 
Who  look'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an 

adder, 
Longing  to  crush,  and  yet   afraid   to 

grasp  it. 
Not  an  eye  sparkled — not  a  foot  ad- 
vanced— 
No  arm  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fatal 

symbol. 
AucH.  Then  wherefore  do  the  hild- 

ings  murmur  now  ? 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bold 

Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled 

valour  ? 
GiF.  No  ;  but  they  speak  of  evidence 

suppress'd. 
AuCH.  Suppress'd  ! — what  evidence? 

by  whom  suppress'd  ? 
What    Will-'o-wisp— what    idiot  of  a 

witness, 
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Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty 

voice, 
But  cannot  show  his  person  ? 

GiF.  They  pretend, 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a 

trial  ; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Ouentin 

Hlane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  murder'd 

Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  i 

journey,  I 

The  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place 

he  halted  at  j 

Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  the 

ambu-h, 
Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  applica- 
tion. 
AUCH.    A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if 

such  his  practice, 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy  ! 
And  what  should  he  propose  by  such 

strange  confidence 
In  one  who  sought  it  not  ? 

GlF.   His  purposes  were  kindly,  say 

the  Kennedys — 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he 

halted, 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  com- 
missions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or 

city; 
And,  thus  apprised  of  Cassilis'  purposed 

journey, 
And  of  his  halting-place,  you  placed 

the  ambush, 

Prepared  the  homicides 

AuCH.    They're    free   to   say  their 

pleasure.     They  are  men 
Of  the  new  court — and   I  am  but  a 

fragment 
Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.     It  is 

reason 
That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth, 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread 

their  branches. 
No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling 

vagrants 
to  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.     This 

Quentin  Blane — 


Did  you  not  call  him  so  ? — why  comes 
he  now  ? 

And  wherefore  not  before?    This  must 
be  answer'd —  {ab?-uptly) — 

Where  is  he  now  ? 

Gir.   Abroad — they  say — kidnapp'd, 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die  in 
Flanders. 

But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  dis- 
charge, 

And  his  transmission  hither. 

AuCH.  {assimiiiig  an  air  of  com- 
posure). When  thev  produce  such 
witness,  cousin  Gifford, 

We'll  be  prepared  to  meet  it.     In  the 
meanwhile, 

The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal 
sceptre 

In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  knovv 

How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

Gil".  Our  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of 
Cassilis, 

Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should 
burn 

After  his  royal   voice   had  said  "  Be 
quench'd  ;" 

Thus     urging     prosecution     less    for 
slaughter. 

Than    that,    being  done   against    the 
King's  command, 

Treason  is  mix'd  with  homicide, 

AuCH.  Ha !  ha !  most  true,my  cousin. 

Why,  well  consider'd,  't  is  a  crime  so 
great 

To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forbid- 
ding it. 

Like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  im- 
possible, 

'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch   retain'd   the 
evil, 

When  the  King'stouchhad  bid  the  sores 
be  heal'd — 

And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at 
least. 

What !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish 
bosom 

A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 

When  the  King  said  be  friends  ?     It  is 
not  credible. 
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Were  I    King  James,  I  never  would 

believe  it ; 
I  'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream, 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud, 

nor  journey, 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of 

Cassilis, 
Than    dream   anointed    Majesty  has 

wrong. 
GiF.  Speak  within  door,  coz. 
AUCH.  O,  true— (rt^/V/f) — I  shall  be- 
tray myself 
Even  to  this  half-bred   fool.     I  must 

have  room. 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither ; 
Forgive  me,  't  were  more  meet  I  sum- 

mon'd  him 
Myself — but  then  the  sight  of  yonder 

revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I   have 

need  of  coolness. 
GiF.  I  understand  thee — I  will  bring 

him  straight.  {^Exit. 

AucH.  And  if  thou  dost,  he's  lost 

his  ancient  trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint 

flagons. 
This  space  is  mine — O  for  the  power 

to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty 

curses. 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn 

from  fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar, 
Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action, 
Stealing  the  soul    from    out    the  un- 
scathed body, 
As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms 

the  scabbard. 
'T  is  vain  to  wish  for  it.     Each  curse 

of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the 

arrows 
Which  children  shoot  at  stars.     The 

time  for  thought, 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts 

away. 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's 

hand, 


That  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he 

grasps  it. 
If  I  had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some   call   son  of  David   the 

musician, 
Might  find  it  perilous  work  to  march  to 

Carrick. 
There 's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering 

in  its  ashes, 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.    Nobles  we 

have 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as 

Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  crags  as 

high,  [King- 

On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.     So  the 
Pshaw  !     He  is  here  again. 

Enter  GiFFORD, 
GiF.  I  heard  you  name 

The    King,   my   kinsman ;    know,   he 
comes  not  hither. 
AuCH.  {ajfecting  indifference).  Nay, 
then   we    need    not    broach     our 
barrels,  cousin. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins.     Comes 
not  Philip .? 
GiF.    Yes,  sir.      He  tarries  but  to 
drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

AuCH.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the 
sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let   it   pass.      Who  comes,  and 

how  attended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 
GlF.  O,  you  shall  have,  instead,  his 
fiery  functionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dun^ 

bar's  great  Earl  ; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to 

show  you 
How  he   distributes    justice    on    the 

Border, 
Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse 

their  office, 

And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the 

sentence.  [worst. 

But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and 

None  but    yourself  can   know    what 

course  the  time 

42 
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Ana  peril  may  demand.     To  lift  your 

banner, 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate 

game  : 
Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  conve- 
nience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better 

remedy ; 
To  face  the  court  requires  the  conscious- 
ness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.      You 

alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attri- 
butes.   [A  noise  beJiind  the  scenes. 
AUCH.  Philip,  I  think,  has  broken 
up  his  revels  ;  [them, 

His   ragged   regiment   are   dispersing 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.    They're  dis- 
banded soldiers, 
Orsome  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes 
the  gallant. 

\Entcr  Philip.  He  has  a  buff 
coat  and  headpiece.,  wears  a 
sword  and  dai^ger,  with  pis- 
tols at  his  girdle.     He  ap- 
pears to  be  affected  by  liquor, 
but  to  be  by  no  means  in- 
toxicated. 
AucH.  You  scarce  have  been  made 
known  to  one  another, 
Although    you   sate    together   at   the 

board. 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin 
Gifford. 
Phi.  {tastes  the  wirie  on  the  table). 
If  you  had  prized  him,  sir,  you  had 
been  loth 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastard  Ali- 

cant  ; 
I  '11  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good 

journey 
In  glorious   Burgundy.     The  stirrup- 
cup,  ho  !  [court. 
And  brmg  my  cousin's  horses  to  the 
AuCH.  {draws hi7Ji  aside).  The  stirrup- 
cup  !    He  doth  no«-  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a 
kinsman  ! 
Phi.    {aside   to   his    Father).     I've 
news  of  pressing  import. 


Send  the  fool  off— stay,  I  will  start  him 

for  you. 
{To  GiF.)  Yes,  my  kind  cousin,  Bur- 
gundy is  better 
On  a  night  ride,  to  those  who  thread 

our  moors. 
And    we  may  deal    it    freely    to   our 

friends. 
For  we  came   freely  by  it.      Yonder 

ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our 

shore, 
Rough    with    embossed    shells    and 

shagged  sea-weed. 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  care- 
ful crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught 

of  brine. 
And  gone  to  quench  or  to  endure  their 

thirst, 
Where  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water's 

scarce, 
And   filter'd   to  the  parched  crew  by 

dropsfull. 
AuCH.    Thou'rt   mad,    son    Philip  ! 

Gilford's  no  intruder, 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such 

wild  rants  : 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at    his  own 

danger, 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us. 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the  King's 

commission, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hateful 

charge, 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 
Phi.  And  is  this  all  that  our  good 

cousin  tells  us  ? 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged 

regiment, 
With  whose  good  company  you  have 

upbraided  me, 
On  v/hose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 

GIF.  Already? 

Phi.  Yes,  gentle  coz.     And  you,  my 

sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 
AucH.  I  think  thou  darest  not  jest 

on  such  a  subject. 
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Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  ? 
Phi.    Where  you,  too,  might   have 

heard  them,  noble  father, 
Save  that  your  ears,  nail'd  to  our  kins- 
man's lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.     O,  my 

soldiers, 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  ever ! 
Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wash'd 

ashore 
Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea- 
weed, 
They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish 

land, 
When,  lo  !  they  met  a  military  friend, 
An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of 

old. 
Who,   warm'd    by    certain    stoups    of 

searching  wine, 
Inform'd    his    old    companions    that 

Dunbar 
Left  Glasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to- 

motrow  ; 
Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  be- 
fore. 
To  view  what  preparations  we   were 

making. 
AUCH.   {lo  Gtf.)    If  this  be  sooth, 

good  kinsman,  thou  must  claim 
To  take  a  part  with  us  for  life  and  death, 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortune. 
GiF.  In  such  dilemma, 
Believe  me,  friend,  I  'd  choose  upon  the 

instant — 
But    I    lack  harness,  and  a  steed    to 

charge  on, 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my 

page. 
There  's  not  a  man  to  back  me.      But 

I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your 

aid. 
Phi.  'Twill  be  when  the  rats, 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of 

ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  their  rents.     {Apart.) 

AuCH.  Courage,  cousin — 
Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for 

thy  need. 


Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide 

stalls, 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your 
journey. 
Phi.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good 
our  cousin. 
When  safety  signs  to  shorten  courtesy. 
GlF.(/£'AucH.)  Farewell,  then,  cousin, 
for  my  tarrying  here 
Were    ruin   to   myself,    small    aid    to 

you; 
Yet  loving  well  your  name  and  familv, 

I  'd  fain 

Phi.  Be  gone? — that  is  our  object, 
too. 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

{Exit  GiFFORD.     Philip  calls 
after  him. 

You  yeoman  of  the  stable. 
Give  Master  Gifford  there  my  fleetest 

steed. 
Yon  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a 
spear. 

{Tramping  of  the  horse  heard 
goino  of. 
Hark  !    he   departs.      How   swift    the 

dastard  rides. 

To  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy  ! 

{He  lays  aside  the  appearance  oj 

le^iity  which  he  has  hitherto 

worn,  aiid  says  verv  seriously. 

And  now,  my  father 

AuCH.    And   now,  my  son — thou  'st 
ta'en  a  perilous  game 
Into  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  coun- 
sel,— 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it? 

Phi.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 
Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fate 

has  dealt  them. 
Computing   thus   the  chances  of    the 

game  ; 
And  wofuUy  they  seem  to  weigh  against 
us. 
AucH.  Exile 's  a  passing  ill,  and  may 
be  borne  ; 
And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmi- 
dons 
Are   eastward  turn'd,  we'll    seize   our 
owr;  again. 
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Phi.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk 

we  had  to  stand  to  ! 
But  more  and  worse, — a  doom  of  trea- 
son, forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our 

house, 
Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces  ; 
And,    fatally    for    us,    he     hath     the 

means 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 
AucH.    It  cannot   be.     I  tell  thee, 

there 's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  like 

mine, 
Coeval   with   the   time   the   Lords   of 

Galloway 
Submitted    them    unto    the     Scottish 

sceptre, 
Renouncing    rights   of    Tanistry   and 

Brehou. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence ; 

some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  pur- 
pose well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach 

the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty 

witness, 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 
Phi.  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is 

often  ruin'd 
By  means   so    ludicrously   dispropor- 

tion'd. 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's 

linstock. 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the 

size 
And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet 

applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms, 
Sent  a  young  King— a  young  Queen's 

mate  at  least — 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night- 
hawk, 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm 

of  Scotland 
As  they  can  tell  who  heard, — and  you 

were  one 
Who    saw,   perhaps,   the    night-flight 

which  began  it. 


AuCH.  If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak 

but  drunken  folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 
Phi.  I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden. 

— There  is  one 
Whose    tongue  to  us  has   the   same 

perilous  force 
Which  Rothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk 

of  Field  ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but 

peasant  accents, 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  offour  father's 

castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base  ; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous 

power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles 

distant  from  us. 
AucH.  {who  had  looked  on  Philip 

luiih  niicch  appearance  of  astonisJi- 

inent  and  doubt,  exclaims).  Then 

thou  art  mad  indeed  !      Ha  !  ha  ! 

I  'm  glad  on 't. 
I  'd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I 

dread. 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son  ! 
Phi.   I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to 

the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat   has 

said. 
Yon  silken  doublet  stuff'd  with  rotten 

straw, 
Told  you  but  half  truth,  and  knew  no 

more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect 

tale  ; 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the   im- 
portance 
That    Ouentin    Blane  had   been   dis- 
charged with  them. 
They  told  me  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at 

landing, 
And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient 

sergeant 
Had    left    their  company  and   taken 

refuge 
In    Chapeldonan,  where    our    ranger 

dwells  ; 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliff  on  which 

it  stands, 
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Ere  they  were  out  of  sight  ;  the  old 

man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as 

mad  ; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merri- 
ment, 
To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land 

with  us, 
Whose  absence  thou  would  st  deem  were 

cheaply  purchased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's 

danger. 
AUCH.  'T  is  then  a  fatal  truth  !  Thou 

art  no  yelper 
To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Thou  'rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which 

careers  and  springs, 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of 

man. 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 
Phi.  No  matter  what  I  am.    I  'm  as 

you  bred  me  ; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to 

mend  me, 
And  let  us  speak  like  men  and  to  the 

purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear,  and    of   our 

dread, 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him, 

sleeps  to-night 
Within  our  power — to-morrow  in  Dun- 
bar's, 
And  we  are  then  his  victims. 
AuCH.  He  is  in  otirs  to-night. 
Phi.  He  is.     I  '11  answer  that  JNIac- 

Lellan  's  trusty. 
AucH.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day 

full  rudely. 
Phi.  Yes  !    The  poor  knave  has  got 

a  handsome  wife, 
Ar.d  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 

AuCH.  Fool  !  When  we  need  the  ut- 
most faith,  allegiance. 
Obedience,    and    attachment    in    our 

vassals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their 

hearts. 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred  ! 

Phi.  Most  reverend  sire,  you  talk  of 

ancient  morals, 


Preach'd  on  by  Knox,  and  practised  by 

Glencairn  ; 
Respectable,    indeed,    but    somewhat 

musty 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.     In  our 

days, 
If  a  young  baron  chance  to  leave  his 

vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsom.e  wife, 
'T  is  sign  he  loves  his  follower  ;  and,  if 

not. 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often 

proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.     Take 

either  case  : 
Favour  flows  in,  of  course,  and  vassals 

rise. 
AuCH.  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.     Take 

example  : 
Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for  each 

temptation 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.     I  am 

a  man — 
A  weak  and  erring  man ;  full  well  thou 

know'st 
That    I    may  hardly   term    myself  a 

pattern 
Even  to  my  son  :  yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity. 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 
Or  such  o'erpowering  view  of  high  ad- 
vantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity. 
In  strength  and  force  compulsive.    No 

one  saw  me 
Exchange     my     reputation     for     my 

pleasure. 
Or  do   the  Devil's  work  without  his 

wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to 

virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where 

strong  reason 
Compell'd    a     deviation.       Then,     if 

preachers 
!  At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook 

their  heads, 
j  They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular; 
1  For  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
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A  pillar, though  a  flaw'd  one,of  the  altar, 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hun- 
dred horse. 
Phi.  Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse 
in  such  rough  times 
Were  better  commendation  to  a  party 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
And   dragg'd    to   open   shame.      But, 

righteous  father, 
\Vhensireandsonuniteinmutual  crime, 
And    join   their    efforts   to   the   same 

enormity, 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults, 
Or  fax  the  amount  of  each.    Most  moral 

father. 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Auchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that   the   ancient 

house 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly 

courtier 
That 's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

AUCH.  We'll  disappoint  him,  Philip, 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.  It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind 
When  time,  and  the  fast  flitting  oppor- 
tunity. 
Call  loudly — nay,  compel  us — to  look 

forward. 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps .'' 

Phi.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  thee. 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor, 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage 

counsels, 
Which  you  're  more  like  to  give  than  I 

to  profit  by, 
Could  I  have  used  the  time  more  use- 
fully ; 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Ouentin  and  the  little  arti- 
fice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  com- 
rade, 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 
AuCH.  How  work  a  point  so  difficult 

— so  dangerous  ? 
Phi.    'Tis    cared    for.      Mark,  my 
father,  the  convenience 


Arising    from    mean    company.      My 

agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  work- 
man's tools, 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well    knowirg    this,   when    first    the 

vagrant's  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so 

near  us. 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong 

charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring 

me  word. 
Like    an    accomplish'd   spy,   how  all 

things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

Aucil.  There  was  a  prudent  general ! 
Phi.    MacLellan   went    and    came 
within  the  hour. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his 

nightcap. 
Had  humm'd  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quen- 
tin Blane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble 

lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife — 

Auch.  Most  fortunate  ! 

The   knave  will   be  more  prompt   to 

serve  our  purpose. 

Phi.    No   doubt    on 't.      'Mid    the 

tidings  he  brought  back 

Was  one  of  some  importance.     The 

old  man 
Is  flush  of  dollars ;  this  I  caused  him 

tell 
Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as 

eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er 
They  had  been  wild  to  part  with  him. 

And  in  brief  space, 
A  letter's    framed    by  an   old    hand 

amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.     It  bore  the 

name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 
Whom  he   might  well  suppose  at  no 

great  distance, 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hilde- 
brand. 
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By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority, 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership, 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 
On  business  of  high    import,  with   a 

charge 

To  come  alone 

AUCH.  Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it 

not, — what  follows? 
Phi.   I  am  not  curious  into  others' 

practices, — 
So  far  I  'm  an  economist  in  guilt, 
A.S  you  my  sire  advise.     But  on  the 

road 
To  old   Montgomery's  he  meets   his 

comrades, 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and 

his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel, 

learn'd  in  law, 
Call  Robbery  and  Murder.    Should  he 

live. 
He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would  hide 

from  him. 
AucH.  Who  carries  the  forged  letter 

to  the  veteran  1 
Phi.    Why,    Niel    MacLellan,    who 

return'd  again 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the 

night  there. 
They  pass'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass,  a 

story,  [pany, 

As  if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  com- 
Without  the  young  comptroller's — that 

is  Ouentin's, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 
AUGH.  There 's  life  in  it — yes,  there 

is  life  in 't ; 
And   we  will   have  a  mounted  party 

ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the 

banditti 
That  kill'd   the  poor  old  man — they 

shall  die  instantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice 

here 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.     You  are 

sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their 
purpose  "i 
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-But  time 


Phi.  It  needed  not. 
oped  at  once 

Upon  the  scent  of  dollars.- 
comes 

When  1  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act 
with  Niel 

What  further 's  to  be  done. 
AuCH.    Alone  with  him  thou  goest 
not.     He  bears  grudge — 

Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night 

When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free 
abroad, 

When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  't  is 
but  natural 

I  guarantee  thy  safety. —  I  '11  ride  with 
thee. 
Phi.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.  But, 
pardon  me, — 

If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 

Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgive- 
ness ; 

Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to- 
night. 

Take  counsel,  then,  leave  all  this  work 
to  me  ; 

Call  up  your  household,  make  fit  pre- 
paration, 

In  love  and  peace,  to   welcome   this 
Earl  Justiciar, 

As  one  that 's  free  of  guilt.     Go,  deck 
the  castle 

As  for  an  honour'd  guest.     Hallow  the 
chapel 

(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with 
thy  prayers. 

Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the 
sun 

Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt 
accost  him : 

"  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning 

spy, 

Here 's  nought  thou  canst  discover." 
AucH.  Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with 
that  MacLellan  ! 

He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure 
him. 

And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such 
will. 

Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill- 
nurtured. 
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Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a 

father  ; 
Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder 

man, — 
Come  weal  come  woe,  myself  will  go 

with  thee. 

[^Exit,  ajid  calls  to  horse  behind 
the  scene. 
Phi.  {alofie).  Now  would  I  give  my 

fleetest  horse  to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  pa- 
ternal care, 
And  if 't  is  on  his  own  account  or  mine  : 
'T  is  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in 

all 
That 's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has 

happen'd  [reign 

Yet  strong  through  Nature's  universal 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the 

oftspring — 
The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress 

owns  it ; 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what 

is  vicious. 
Ne'er  turn'd  aside  from  an  atrocity, 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless 

oftspring. 
Therefore  't  is  meet,  though  wayward, 

light,  and  stubborn. 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Can  do  for  sire — and  his  dark  wisdom 

join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  't  will  be 

hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose.    Horses, 

there !  [Exit. 


ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

//  is  moonlight.  The  Scene  is  the  Beach 
hcncatli  the  Tower  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  first  Sce7ie  ;  the  vessel  is  gone  from  her 
anchorage.  AucniNDRANEa«a^  PHILIP, 
as  if  dismounted  from  their  horses,  come 
foitvard  cautioitsly. 

Phi.    The  nags   are  safely   stow'd. 
Their  noise  might  scare  him  ; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we 
need  them, 


The  business  is  but  short.     We  '11  call 

MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him 

forth, 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to 

cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us, 
By  Heaven  I  '11  deal  on  him  in  Chapel- 

donan 
With  my  own  hand  ! 
AuCH.    Too  furious  boy  !    alarm  or 

noise  undoes  us. 
Our  practice   must   be   silent   as   'tis 

sudden. 
Bethink  thee   that  conviction  of  this 

slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.    Where- 
fore should  we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and   fortune  mate 

with  nobles. 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's 

life— 
His  peasant  life — unless  to  quash  his 

evidence  ; 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the 

world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime 

upon  us  ? 
Phi.  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those 

wise  folks 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  is 

plann'd. 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still   keep  purpose.''     Is't 

determined 
He   sails  for  Ireland,  and   without   a 

wherry  ? 
Salt  water  is  his  passport — is  it  not  so .'' 
AucH,  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and 

limb. 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another 

air? 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 
Why  might   this  wretched   youth  not 

harbour  there .'' 
Phi.  With  all  my  heart.    It  is  small 

honour  to  me 
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To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  tliis. 

Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust  him- 
self 

Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house, 

And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our 
safety, 

That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must 
die, 

I  'II  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action, 

As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    'T  is 
as  harmless, 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Ouentin 
Blane, 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 

To  our  accommodation — so  we  slay  it 

Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesita- 
tion. 
AucH.  'T  is  not,  my  son,  the  feeling 
call'd  remorse, 

That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of 
mine, 

Engendering   thoughts   that   stop  the 
lifted  hand. 

Have   I   not   heard  John    Knox   pour 
forth  his  thunders 

Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of 
blood. 

In  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance  ? 

Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turn'd  on 
me. 

As  if  he  said  expressly,  "  Thou  'rt  the 
man  ! " 

Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listen'd, 

Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 
Phi.  Well,  then,  I  '11  understand  't  is 
not  remorse, — 

As  't  is  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, — 

That  interrupts  thy   purpose.     What, 
then,  is  it  ? 

Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion?     One 
thing's  certain. 

Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  in- 
dulgence, 

Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason — 

There  is  no  room  for  these  same  trea- 
cherous courses. 

Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 

We  must  confide  in  Ouentin,  or  must 
slay  him. 


AucH.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar 

from  us. 
Phi.  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful 

partisans, 
Your    ancient    enemies,   the  haughty 

Hamiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  the  resentful 

Greemes — 
With    these    around    him,    and   with 

Cassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think, 

my  father. 
What  chance  of  Ouentin's  silence. 
AuCH.  Too  true — too  true.     He  is  a 

silly  youth,  too, 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own 

living — 
A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd 

at— 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions 

play'd  on — 
A  moonlight  waker,   and  a  noontide 

dreamer — 
A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets, — 
Whom  all  might  lead   that  chose  to 

praise  his  rhymes. 
Phi.  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has 

room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless 

subject. 
AuCH.  Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so 

strangely  link'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that 

I  've  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as 

I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophec) , 
Said   to  contain   the   fortunes   of  my 

house ; 
And,  let  me   speak   him   truly — he  is 

grateful. 
Kind,  tractable,  obedient — a  child 
Might  lead  him  by  a  thread.    He  shall 

not  die  ! 
Phi.    Indeed  ! — then   have  we   had 

our  midnight  ride 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

AucH.  By  the  blue  heaven. 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish 

sensualist ! 
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Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — yonder  sum- 
mer moon, 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries, 

Forbear ! 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth  :    thou 

shalt  not  murder  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy 

Maker  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take 

the  life, 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can 

give  ! 
Phi.  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now, 

for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy 

sayings  ! 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis, 
And  when   his   resolution   should    be 

firmest, 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy.     Let  it  be. 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be 

done. 
With    more     remorse    the    more    he 

hesitates. 

[^To  his  Father,  who  has  stood 
fixed  after  liis  last  speech. 
Well,  sir,  't  is  fitting  you  lesolve  at  last. 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed 

upon  ; 
Unlesi  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchin- 

drane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the 

courtyard, 
That   when    Dunbar   comes   he   have 

nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the 

headsman. 
AUCH.  It  is  too  true.     There  is  no 

safety  for  us 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's 

life. 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran   I've   proved,  the    Netherlands 

I  've  tried, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my 

hands. 
Phi.  Yet  fear  not,  father,  we '11  make 

surer  work  : 


The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirl- 
pools. 
Where  that  which  they  suck  m  returns 
no  more. 
AucH.    I    will    know   nought  of  it, 

hard-hearted  boy  ! 
Phi.  Hard-hearted!   Why,  my  heart 
is  soft  as  yours. 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at 

once. 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tender- 
ness. 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as 

you  ; 
Be  executioner,  and  I  '11  be  chaplain. 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as 

you  can — 
But   one  of  us  must   keep  his  steely 
temper. 
AucH.  Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannot 

look  on  it. 
Phi.  So  be  it — walk  with  me — Mac- 
Lellan  brings  him. 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach 

of  rock. 
And 't  will  require  our  greatest  strength 

combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.     Mean- 
time, MacLellan 
Brings  our  man  hither.    See  the  twink- 
ling light 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 

AuCH.  Let  us  withdraw,  for  should 
he  see  us  suddenly. 
He   may   suspect   us,  and  alarm  the 
family. 
Phi.  Fear  not — MacLellan  has  his 
trust  and  confidence. 
Bought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and 
welcomes  home. 
Auch.  But  think  you  that  the  ranger 

may  be  trusted? 
Phi.   I '11  answer  for  him.     Let's  go 
float  the  shallop. 

[  They  i:;o  off,  and  as  they  leave 
the  Stao:e,  MacLellan  is  seen 
descending  from  the  Toiucr 
•zf///;  OUEN  TIN.  The  former 
bears  a  dark  /afiteni.  They 
come  upon  the  Stage. 
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Mac.    {showing   the    light).      So — 

bravely  done— that 's  the  last  ledge 

of  rocks, 
And  we  are  on  the  sands.    I  have  broke 

your  slumbers 
Somewhat  untimely. 

Que.  Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used 

to  stir 
When   the   reveille  rung ;    and    that, 

believe  me, 
tChooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at 

random, 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields 

no  license 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.     Nay, 

more,  I  '11  tell  thee, 
That,  like  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en 

too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

Mac.         The  greater  fool  were  you. 
Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given 

to  slumber  ; 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the 

waking, 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep 

again  ? 
OUE.    The  God  of  Slumber  comes 

not  at  command. 
Last  night   the  blood   danced   merry 

through  my  veins  : 
Instead   of  finding   this   our  land   of 

Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  appre- 
hended, 
I   saw  thy  wife,  MacLellan,  and   thy 

daughter. 
And   had  a  brother's   welcome ;    saw 

thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you 

both, 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends 

and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through 

my  system, 
Join'd   with  the  searching  powers  of 

yonder  wine,  [lair. 

That  I  am  glad  to  le.ave  my  feverish 
Although    my    hostess    smooth'd    my 

couch  herself. 


To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight 

beach, 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the 

waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  to  soothe  me  into 

melancholy  ; 
But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now, 
That  everything  I  look  on  makes  me 

laugh. 
Mac.  I  've  seen  but   few  so  game- 
some. Master  Ouentin, 
Being  roused  from,  sleep  so  suddenly  as 

you  were. 
Que.    Why,  there's   the  jest   on 't. 

Your  old  castle 's  haunted. 
In  vain  the  host — in  vain  the  lovely 

hostess, 
In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound 

repose, 
When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  press- 
ing message  : 
Montgomery  presently   must   see   his 

sergeant, 
And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he 

trudges. 
I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the 

grin 
With  which  he  doff'd  the  kerchief  he 

had  twisted 
Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion 

on — 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mac.    I  'm  glad   to  see  you  merry, 

Quentin. 
Que.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but 

transitory. 
And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or 

more, 
And  never  see  me  smile.     Then  some 

such  trifle 
As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would 

laugh  at, 
Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merri- 
ment— 
Even    now,    I    scarce    can    keep   my 

gravity  ; 
We   were    so    snugly    settled    in    our 

quarters, 
With  full  intent  lo  let  the  sun  be  high 
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Ere  we  should   leave  our  beds — and 

first  the  one 
And  then  the  other 's  summon'd  briefly 

forth, 
To  the  old  tune,  "  Black  Bandsmen,  up 

and  march  ! 
Mac.  Well  !  you  shall  sleep  anon— 

rely  upon  it, 
And  make  up  time  misspent.     Mean- 
time, methinks. 
You    are   so   merry   on   your    broken 

slumbers. 
You  ask'd  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

Que.  1  can  guess. 

You  lack  my  aid  to  search  the  weir  for 

seals, 
You    lack    my    company   to    stalk   a 

deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  sylvan 

tasks. 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to 

share, 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  ? 

Mac.  You  have  memory 

Of  that  too  .?— 

Que.    Like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 
Mac.  You  guess  not  then  for  what 

I  call  you  forth  ; 

It  was  to  meet  a  friend 

Que.     What    friend?     Thyself    ex- 
cepted. 
The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see 

Montgomery, 
And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer 

title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or 

woman 
Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

Mac.  Thou  art  mistaken, 

There    is    a    baron,   and    a    powerful 

one 

Que.    There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth. 

You  have  a  grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 

Mac.  Compose  yourself,  there  is  no 

cause  for  fear,— 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 
Que.  Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel,  I 

cannot  see  him. 


Say,  I'm  just   landed   on  my   native 

earth  ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day  ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor 

existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path — but  do  not 

ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark 
man  ! 
Mac.  Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish 
as  your  mirth. 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of 

Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as 
thou? 
Que.   No  matter  what — Enough,  I 

will  not  see  him. 
Mac.    He   is   thy   master,   and    he 

claims  obedience. 
Que.    My   master?     Ay,   my   task- 
master.    Ever  since 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been 

upon  me. 
No  step  I  Ve  made  but  cumber'd  with 

his  chain, 
And  I  am  weary  on 't — I  will  not  see 
him. 
Mac.  You  must  and  shall — there  is 

no  remedy. 
Que.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me 
not  to  fi  id  one. 
I  've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife 

together ; 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Were  something  dangerous— Ha,  I  am 
betray'd  ! 

[  While  the  latter  part  of  this 
dialogue  is  passing,  AuCHlN- 
drane  and  Philip  enter  on 
the  Stage  from   behind,  and 
Slid  deftly  present  themselves. 
AUCH.   What  says  the  runagate  ? 
Que  {laying  aside  all  appearance  of 
resistance).   Nothing,  you  are  my 
fate  ; 
And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before 
me. 
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AUCH.  And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at 

my  command. 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy 

presence  ? 
Qui!.  No,  sir  ;  I   had  forgot — I  am 

your  bond-slave 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  inde- 
pendence. 
For  such  I  've  seen  whole  nations  doing 

battle, 
Wis    not,    in   one    wh     has   so   long 

enjoy'd  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

AucH.  We  shall  see  : 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my 

land, 
Bred  by  my  bounty — It  concern'd  me 

highly. 
Thou  know'st  it  did — and  yet  against 

my  charge 
Again    I    find    thy    worthlessness    m 

Scotland. 
Que.    Alas  !   the   wealthy  and    the 

powerful  know  not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least 

in't 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country  I     The 

poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day. 
His  doom  of  banishment.     The  very 

air 
Cools  not    his  brow  as  in   his  native 

land  ; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly 

to  him  ; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his 

ear. 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest 

crime, 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life, 
Deprives  that    life  of  all  which  men 

hold  dear? 
AucH.    Hear  ye   the  serf    I    bred, 

begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  !     Who 

am  I — 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou 

thwartest  ? 
Phi.    Well   spoke,   my   pious    sire. 

There  goes  remorse  ! 


Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire, 

and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small 

trouble. 
Que.    Your  words  are  deadly,  and 

your  power  resistless  ; 
I  'm  in  your  hands — but^,  surely,  less 

than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek, 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 
AuCH.    Who    is't   would    deign   to 

think  upon  thy  life  ? 
I  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ire- 
land, 
Where  thou  mayst  sojourn  for  some 

little  space. 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  td 

thee, 
And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the 

times, 
Permission  to  return. 

Que.  Noble  my  lord 

I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your 

pleasure ; 
Yet,  O,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the 

sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common 

mother. 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my 

country  ! 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every 

cape. 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with 

new-born  light, 
And  I  "11  take  boat  as  gaily  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this — to  show  no  darker 

thoughts 
Are  on   your  heart    than  those  your 

speech  expresses  ! 
Phi,    a   modest    favour,    friend,   is 

this  you  ask  ! 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  water- 
men. 
Waiting   your   worship's    pleasure    to 

take  boat  ? 
No,  by  my  faith  !    you  go  upon   the 

instant. 
The   boat    lies   ready,    and    the   ship 

receives  you 
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Near   to   the   point    of    Turn  berry. — 

Come,  we  wait  you  ; 
Bestir  you  ! 

OUE.  I   obey. — Then   farewell 

Scotland, 
And    Heaven    forgive    my   sins,   and 

grant  that  mercy 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not ! 
AUCH.    {speaks   aside  to   his  Son). 
What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  done? 

Phi.       When  the  light  is  quench'd, 
Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an 

end. 
[To  Que.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we 
must  begin  our  voyage. 
Que.   But  when,  O,  when  to  end  it  .'* 
[//6'  goes   off  reli(cta7itly   -with 
Philip     and    MacLellan. 
AucHiNDRANE   stands   look- 
ing ajter  them.      The  moon 
becomes  overclouded,  and  the 
Stage  dark.    Auchindrank, 
who   has  gazed  fixedly   and 
eagerly  after  those  ■who  have 
left  the  Stage,  becomes  atii- 
mated,  and  speaks. 
AuCH.  It  is  no  fallacy  ! — The  night 
is  dark, 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepen- 
ing clouds  ; 
I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  distin- 
guish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie 

beside  it ; 
I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume, 
Nor    trace   the   sullen    brow   of    Niel 

MacLellan  ; 
Yet  still  that  caitiff's  visage  is  before 

me, 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and 

bristling  hair. 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment ! — Have 

I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night 

prowler. 
The  wolf's,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse 

bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  ?   I  can 
see  him — 


Yes,    I    can    see   him,  seeing  no    one 

else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.     In  his  absence 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with 

my  purpose. 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — but 

they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before 

me  ; 
Then    my    antipathy    awaked    within 

me. 
Seeing    its     object     close    within    my 

reach, 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him. — How 

they  linger  ! 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea  ! — I  ask  my- 
self, 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake 

my  hatred — 
Docile,   obedient,    and    in    sufferance 

patient  ? — 
As  well   demand   what   evil    has   the 

hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in 

sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reasonj 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The 

vision 's  gone  ! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves  ;  a 

single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks 

her  course  ; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too— then  all  is 

over ! — ■ 
Would  it  v/ere  o'er,  for  in  this  moment 

lies 
The  agony  of  ages  ! — Now 't  is  gone — 
And  all    is   acted  ! — no — she   breasts 

again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny 

sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — {a  faint  cry  heard  as 

from   seaward)    Ah !    there  was 

fatal  evidence, 
AH 's  over  now,  indeed  ! — The  light  is 

quench'd, 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear, 

exists  not. — 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse 

to  sea, 
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And   hide   all   memory   of  this    stern 
night's  work. 

{^He  walks  iti  a  slow  and  deeply 
meditative  manner  towards 
the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  sud- 
denly meets  MARION,  the  wife 
of  MacLellan,  who  has  de- 
scended from  the  Castle. 
Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar — Heaven 

guard  my  senses  ! 
Stand  !  who  goes  there  ? — Do  spirits 

walk  the  earth 
Ere  yet  they  've  left  the  body  ? 

Mar.  Is  it  you. 

My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an 
hour? 
AucH.    It  is   MacLellan's   wife,   in 
search  of  him. 
Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer. 
Or  of  the  murder'd  man.— Go  to,  Dame 

Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an 

e)e  to. 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their 

game.     But  women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.     A  young 

wife  also. 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep 

her  pillow 
Till   the   sun  gives   example   for  her 

wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back — back  to  your 
bed  again. 
Mar.  Hear  me,  my  lord  !  there  have 
been  sights  and  sounds 
That    terrihed    my    child    and   me — 

GroanS;  screams. 
As   if  of  dying    seamen,    came  from 

ocean — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested 

vaves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk 

at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two 

guests, 
Besides   my  husband    Niel — I'll    tell 
your  lordship 

Who  the  men  were 

AuCH.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 
That  I  have  any  interestin your  gossips.'' 


Please  your  own  nusband,  and  that  you 

may  please  him. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors, 

good  dame. 
Were  I  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce  be 

satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist 

and  moonlight. 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habita- 
tion, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mar.  Good  my  lord, 

This   is   a   holyday.  —  By   an   ancient 

custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of 

day. 
And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and  play, 

and  sport  them 
In  honour  of  the  ocean.     Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen 

times.     Our  Isabel 
Is  mistress  of  the  least,  and  you  may 

think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the 

beach. 
And  bid  the  sun  good  morrow. 

AuCH.  Ay,  indeed  t 

Linger    such    dregs    of    heathendom 

among  you  ? 
And  hath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wishart 

died,  in  vain  .-^ 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  prac- 
tices. 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle 

in  them. 
Mar.  1  f  such  your  honour's  pleasure, 

i  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;  she  is 

wilful. 
And   voice  of  mine   will    have   sm.all 

force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has 

dream'd  of. 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old 

people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race, 
Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due   homage  to   the   mighty 

ocean. 
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AuCH.  Folly  and  Papistry  !    Perhaps 

the  ocean 

Hath  had  hismorning  sacrifice  already; 

^  )r  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element, 

Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the 

dirge  of  navies. 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare 

for? 
I  've  business  for  you,  too — the  dawn 

advances— 
I  'd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in 

safety, 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun 

rise  ; 
Tell  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready, 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast 
him. 
Mar.  I  will  obey  your  pleasure.    But 

my  husband 

AucH.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and 
bring  him  in 
To  share  the  banquet. 

Mar.  But  he  has  a  friend. 

Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  in- 
trude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 
AuCH.  Fear  not  ;  his  friend  shall  be 
made  welcome  too, 
Should  he  return  with  Niel. 

Mar.  He  must — he  will  return — he 

has  no  option. 
AuCH.  {apart).    Thus  rashly  do  we 
deem  oi  others'  destiny — 
He  has  indeed  no  option—  but  he  comes 

not. 
Begone  on  thy  commission—  I  go  this 

way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  goes  to  her  Tower,  and 

after  entering    it,  is  seeti    to 

cojne  out,  lock  the  door,  and 

leave  the  Stage,  as  if  to  cxcctite 

Auchindrane'S  commission. 

He,  apparently  going  off  i?t  a 

different  direction,has  watched 

her  from  the  side  of  the  Sta<^e, 

and  on  het  departure  speaks. 

AuCH.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman, 

Most  dangerous  of  spies— thou  prying, 

prating. 


Spying,  and  telling  woman  [  I  've  cut 

short 
Thy  dangerous  testimony — hated  word'. 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short, 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary 

morning  ! — 
Bright    lances  here  and   helmets?— I 

must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  {Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Ser- 

GEAN'i',   accompanied  with    an 

Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

Ser.  'Twas  in  good  time  you  came  ; 

a  minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and 

my  life. 
Off.  You  fought  most  stoutly.     Two 

of  them  were  down 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid. 

Ser.  Gramercy,  halberd ! 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader 

seeks 
This    Ouentin    Blane,   that   you  have 

fail'n  on  me  ; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he 

hides, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit 

this  province. 
Off.  'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service. 

He  has  sent  [tin. 

Despatches  into  Holland  for  this  Ouen- 

Ser.  I  left  him  two  hours  since  in 

yonder  tower, 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothily 

spoke. 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly — I  will 

chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder 

traitor. 
Off,  Assure  yourself  ^t  was  a  con- 
certed stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at   Holyrood   for 

months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — 't  was  a 

plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base 

one, 
To  which  this  ranger  was  most  likely 

privy  , 
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Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  hercer 

barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  thek  lawless  will ; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's 

pleasures, 
And   in  his  moods  ne*er   scruple  his 

injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel 

Ouentin  ; 
I  Ve  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

Ser.  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You  've   younger   limbs    than    mine — 

there  shall  you  find  him 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 
Before  a  stable  door  ;  it  is  his  practice. 
{The  Officer  goes  up  to  the 
Tower,  and   after    knocking 
withoit^  receiving  an  answer, 
turns  the  key  which  Marion 
had  left  in  the  lock,  and  enter Sj 
Isabel,  dressed  as  if  for  her 
dance,  runs  out  and  descends 
to  the  Stage;   the   Officer 
follows. 
Off.  There's  no  one  in  the  house, 
this  little  maid 

Excepted 

ISA.  And  for  me,  I  'm  there  no  longer, 
And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours 
good  :  [sands. 

I  'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the 
Off.  {detaining her).  You  shall,  when 
you  have  told  to  me  distinctly 
Where   are   the  guests  who  slept  up 
there  last  night. 
ISA.  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he 
stands  beside  you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening 

hair  ; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my 

father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ser.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd  with 

you  ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes 

o'er  me. — 
Speak,   pretty  maiden,   tell    us  what 

chanced  next, 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 


ISA.  After  you  went  last  night,  my 

father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his 

clothes. 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will 

do 
When   there   is  aught   to   chafe  him. 

Until  past  midnight 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the 

stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such 

merry  songs. 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he 

sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

Off.  And  you  've  seen 

Or  heard  nought  of  them  since .'' 
ISA.  Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  can- 
not think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I 

heard. 
I    heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the 

corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves  ;  and  at 

one  o'clock, 
Just  as  the  abliey   steeple   toU'd   the 

knell, 
ihere  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the 

waters, 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy  ! 

— mercy  ! 
It    was  the    water-spirit,  sure,  which 

promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly.     Let  me 

go— 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 
Off.  {to  Ser.)  Detain  her  not.    She 

cannot  tell  us  more  ; 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way 
To    lure    her    parents    homeward.  — 

Strahan,  take  two  men, 
And  should   the  father  or  the  mother 

come. 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.     Auchin- 

drane 
May  come  upon  the  beach  ;  arrest  him 

also, 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.     I  '11   back 

again. 
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And    take   directions    from   my   Lord 
Dunbar.  [eye 

Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an 
To  all  that  passes  here. 

\_E.re7int  separately. 


Scene  II. 

Scene  chatiges  to  a  remote  and  rocky  part  of 
the  Sca-bcach. 

Enter  Auchindrane  meetins; 
Philip. 

AuCH.  The  devil 's  brought  hislegions 

to  this  beach, 
That  wont   to  be  so  lonely  ;  morions, 

lances. 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as 

glowworms 
At  summer  midnight. 

Phi.         I  'm  right  glad  to  see  them. 
Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are 

mortal ; 
For  I  Ve  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe, 
And  I   have  lost  the  battle.     I  would 

give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortsl 

steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 
AuCH.  How  now  ! — Art  mad,  or  hast 

thou  done  the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live 

or  die  by  ? 
Phi.  'T  is  done,  if  man  can  do  it ; 

but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's 

permission 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 
AucH.  Where  is  he? — where's  Mac- 

Lellan  ? 
Phi.  In  the  deep — 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what 's  immortal 

of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we 

must  meet  them. 
AucH.  MacLellan  dead,  and  Ouen- 

tin  too  ? — So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Qr  have  the  power  to  injure  him ! — 

Thy  words 


Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and 

look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloomaghastliness. 
Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of   thy 

tongue. 
Phi.  Hear  me,  old  man — there  is  a 

heaven  above  us, 
As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wish- 
art  preach. 
Though  little  to  your  boot.     The  dread- 
ed witness 
Is  slain  and  silent.     But   his  misused 

body 
Comes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for 

vengeance ; 
It  rides  the  waters  like  a  living  thing, 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which 

bear  him. 
AuCH.  Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when 

sense  is  most  required. 
Phi.  Hear  me  yet  more  ! — I  say  I 

did  the  deed 
With  all    the  coolness  of  a  practised 

hunter 
When  dealing  with  a  stag.     I  struck 

him  overboard. 
And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his 

head 
Under  the   waters,  while    the   ranger 

tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided    to  his 

feet. 
We  cast  him  loose  when  life  and  body 

parted, 
And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.     But 

even  then, 
As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 
The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stern, 
One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 
And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us. 
AuCH.   It  was   enchantment  ! — Did 

you  strike  at  it  ? 
Phi.  Once  and   again.     But   blows 

avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath   of  smoke,   where 

they  may  break 
The    column    for    a   moment,    which 

unites 
And  is  entire  again.     Thus  the  dead 

body 
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Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  un- 

harm'd, 
And  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AUCH.  'Twas  Hell's  own  work  ! 

Phi.      MacLellan  then  grew  restive 
And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed 

aloud, 
Cursing    us    both    as   authors   of   his 

ruin. 
Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  pur- 
sued 
By  this  dead  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly 

features 
The    changeful    moonbeam   spread  a 

grisly  light ; 
And,  baited   thus,  I  took  the  nearest 

way 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his 

noise; 
I  used  my  dagger,  and    I  flung  him 

overboard, 
And    half  expected   his  dead  carcass 

also 
Would  join  the  chase — but   he   sunk 

down  at  once. 
AucH.  He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin 

about  him 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phi.  But  now  resolve  you  what  de- 
fence to  make. 
If  Quentin's  body  shall  be  recognised  ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already  ;  and  he  bears 
Marks    of   my    handiwork  ;    so    does 

MacLellan. 
AucH.  The  concourse  thickens  still 

— Away,  away  ! 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude. 

\Tliey  rtish  out. 


SCENE   HI. 

Scene  change:  to  another pa7-t  of  the  Beach. 
Children  are  seen  dancing,  and 
Villagers  looking  on.  Isabel  scans 
to  take  the  nianai^c/ncnt  of  the  dance. 

ViL.  WOM.  How  well  she  queens  it, 

the  brave  little  maiden  ! 
ViL.  Ay,  they  all  queen  it  from  their 

very  cradle, 


These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  Auchin- 

drane. 
But  now  I  hear  the  old  man's  reign  is 

ended  ; — 
'Tis   well— he   has   been   tyrant   long 
enough. 
Second  Vil.  Finlay,  speak  low,  you 

interrupt  the  sports. 
Third ViL.  Lookout  tosea — There's 
something  coming  yonder. 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from 
our  mirth. 
Fourth  Vil.  Pshaw,  it  is  but  a  sea- 
gull on  the  wing. 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Third  Vil.  Thou  art  a  fool, 

Standing  on   solid   land — 'tis  a  dead 
body. 
Second  Vil.  And  if  it  be,  he  bears 
him  like  a  live  one, 
Not  prone  and  weltering  like  a  drown- 
ed corpse. 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters, 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 

Fourth  Vil.  It  is  a  merman. 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 
\_By  degrees  all  the  Dancers  break 
off  from  their  sport,  and  stand 
gazing  to  seaward,  while  an 
object,  imperfectly  seen,  drifts 
towards   the    beach,    and    at 
length  arrives  among  the  rocks 
which  border  the  tide. 
Third    Vil.    Perhaps   it    is    some 
wretch  who  needs  assistance  ; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

Second  Vil.         Not  I,  my  friend; 
E'en  take  the  risk  yourself  you'd  put 
on  others. 

[HiLDEBRAND  has  entered  and 
heard  the  two  last  words. 
Ser.  What,  are  you  men .'' 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be 

one  day  ? 
I,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and 

dying 
Within  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach 

you  how  in  war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has 
left  it. 
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\_He  s[oes  to  the  back  scejie,  and 
seejns  attcnipting  to  turn  tlic 
body,  whicJi  has  come  ashore 
icitli  its  face  do7unwards. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  the 
body  ? 
ISA.  You're  cowards  all. — I'll  help 
thee,  good  old  man. 

{She  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  Ser- 
geant -ciiith  the  body,  and  pre- 
sently gives  a  cry  and  faints. 
HiLDEBRAND  conies  forward. 
All    crowd   round  him;   lie 
speaks  with  an  expression  of 
horror. 
Ser.    'T  is    Ouentin    Blane !     Poor 
youth,  his  gloomy  bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of 

darkness ; 

His   feet    are    manacled,   his    bosom 

stabb'd,  [knight 

And  he  is  foully  murder'd.     The  proud 

And  his  dark  ranger  must  have  done 

this  deed. 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could 
have  motive. 
A  Pea.   Caution  were  best,  old  man. 
Thou  art  a  stranger. 
The  knight  is  great  and  powerful. 

Ser.  Let  it  be  so. 

Call'd  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an 

avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  inno- 
cent [murder'd  body, 
Had    placed     her    hands    upon    the 
His   gaping   wounds,  that    erst    were 
soak'd  with  brine,  [cloud 
Burstforth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  '^ 
Pea.  What  of  that  ? 
Ser.    Nothing  that  can  affect    the 
innocent  child. 
But   murder's  guilt   attaching  to  her 
father,  [veins 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease 

from  him 
Of  all  that  parents   can  transmit   to 
children. 


And    here   comes   one   to  whom   I  '11 

vouch  the  circumstance. 

'[The  Earl  of  Dunbar  enters 

with    Soldiers     a/id     others, 

having    Auchindrane  and 

Philip  prisoners. 

Dun.    Fetter  the  >oung  ruffian  and 

his  trait'rous  father  ! 

[  They  are  made  secure. 
AUCH.  'Twas  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have 

known  a  knight, 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared 

to  say  so. 
Dun.  'T  is  Heaven,  not   I,  decides 

upon  your  guilt.  [power, 

A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your 
Sleeps   in   your    ranger's    house  —  his 

friend  at  midnight 
Is  spirited  away.     Then  lights  are  seen. 
And   groans   are  heard,  and   corpses 

come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  ( /<?  Philip) 

your  dagger  wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter; 
Here,   too,   the    body   of  a  murder'a 

victim,  [remove,) 

(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because 

the  daughter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed, 
All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative, 
Call   on  us   briefly  to  pronounce   the 

doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 
AucH.  If  my  house  perish.  Heaven's 

will  be  done  ! 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  O  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for 

us  both  ! 
Phi.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both 

should  die, 
Leaving  no  heir  behind. — The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  morals  of  an 

anchorite. 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our 

towers. 
And  with  them  end  the  ri"-se  our  cins 

have  merited. 
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Note  i. 

The /east  was  over  in  Dranksoine  tower. — P.  4. 

IN  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,  chief  of  the  clan  bearing  that 
name,  exchanged,  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of 
Manor,  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  I^anark- 
shire,  for  one-half  of  the  barony  of  Brank- 
some,  or  Brankholm,  lying  upon  the  Teviot, 
about  three  miles  above  Hawick.  He  was 
probably  induced  to  this  transaction  from  the 
vicinity  of  Branksome  to  the  extensive  domain 
which  he  possessed  in  Ettrick  Forest,  and  in 
Teviotdale.  In  the  former  district  he  held  by 
occupancy  the  estate  of  Buccleuch,  and  much 
of  the  forest  land  on  the  river  Ettrick.  In 
Teviotdale,  he  enjoyed  the  barony  of  Eckford, 
by  a  grant  from  Robert  II.  to  his  ancestor, 
Walter  Scott  of  Kirkurd,  for  the  apprehend- 
ing of  Gilbert  Ridderford,  confirmed  by 
Robert  III.  3rd  May,  1424.  Tradition  im- 
putes the  exchange  betwixt  Scott  and  Inglis 
to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  latter— a  man, 
it  would  appear,  of  a  mild  and  forbearing  na- 
ture— complained  much  of  the  injuries  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  the  English  Borderers, 
who  frequently  plundered  his  lands  of  Brank- 
some. Sir  William  Scott  instantly  offered 
him  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  exchange 
for  that  which  was  subject  to  such  egregious 
inconvenience.  When  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, he  dryly  remarked,  that  the  cattle  in 
Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those  of  Teviot- 
dale; and  proceeded  to  commence  a  system 
of  reprisals  upon  the  English,  which  was  re- 
gularly pursued  by  his  successors.  In  the 
next  reign,  James  II.  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his 
son,  the  remaining  half  of  the  barony  of 
Branksome,  to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the 
payment  of  a  red  rose.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  grant  is,  their  brave  and  faithful  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  King  against  the  house 
of  Douglas,  with  whom  James  had  been  re- 


cently tugging  for  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
This  charter  is  dated  the  2nd  February,  1443  ; 
and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the  barony 
of  Langholm,  and  many  lands  in  Lanark- 
shire, were  conferred  upon  Sir  Walter  and  his 
son  by  the  same  monarch. 

Note  2. 

Ninc-and-iweufy  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall. — P.  4. 

The  ancient  barons  of  Buccleuch,  both  from 
feudal  splendour  and  from  their  frontier  situa- 
tion, retained  in  their  household  at  Brank- 
some, a  number  of  gentlemen  of  their  own 
name,  who  held  lands  from  their  chief,  for 
the  military  service  of  watching  and  wardin^"' 
his  castle. 

Note  3. 

with  Jedwood-axc  at  saddleboiu. — P.  5. 

"Of  a  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "the Scottish 
cannot  boast  great  skill  with  the  bow,  but 
rather  bear  axes,  with  which,  in  time  of  need, 
they  give  heavy  strokes."  The  Jedwood-axe 
was  a  sort  of  partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as 
appears  from  the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  whicli 
bear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and  armed  with  this 
weapon.  It  is  also  called  a  Jedwood  or  Jed- 
dart  staff. 

Note  4. 

They  watch,  against  Southern/oree  and  guile, 
Lest  Scroop]  or  Howard,  or  Percy  s  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome  s  lordly  towers. 

From     Warktihn-th,   or  Naworth,    or  merry 
Carlisle. — P.  5. 

Branksome  Castle  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  both  from  its 
situation  and  the  restless  military  disposition 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  seldom  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours. 
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Note  5. 

Bards  lon^  shall  tell. 

How  Lord  Walter fell.—V.  5.  j 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  to 
his  grandfather,  Sir  David,  in  1492.  He  was 
a  brave  and  powerful  baron,  and  Warden  of 
the  West  Marches  of  Scotland.  His  deatli 
was  the  consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the 
Scotts  and  Kcrrs. 

Note  6. 

While  Ccssford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr,  \ 

While  Ettruk  boasts  the  line  of  Scott,        \ 

The  slaughter  d  chiefs,  the  tnortal  jar. 

The  ha-Sock  of  the  feudal  war. 
Shall  never,  never  he  forgot  I — P.  5.  | 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for 
stanching  the  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and  the 
Kerrs,  there  was  a  bond  executed  in  1529, 
between  the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding  theni- 
selves  to  perform  reciprocally  the  four  prin- 
cipal pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  name 
who  had  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  But  either  this 
indenture  never  took  effect,  or  else  the  feud 
v^as  renewed  shortly  afterwards. 

Note  7. 

Witli  Carr  in  arms  had  stood. — P.  5. 

The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,*  was 
very  powerful  on  the  Border.  Their  influence 
extended  from  the  village  of  Preston-Grange, 
in  Lothian,  to  the  limits  of  England.  Cess- 
ford  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  the  ancient  baronial 
residence  of  the  family,  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Tradition  affirms 
that  it  was  founded  by  Halbert,  or  Habby 
Kerr,  a  gigantic  warrior,  concerning  whom 
many  stories  are  current  in  Roxburghshire. 
The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  represents  Ker  of 
Cessford. 

Note  8. 

Lord  Cranstoun. — P.  5. 

The  Cranstouns  are  an  ancient  Border 
family,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Crailing,  in 
Teviotdale.  They  were  at  this  time  at  feud 
wth  the  clan  of  Scott  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  T>ady  of  Buccleuch,  in  1557,  beset  the 
Laird  of  Cranstoun,  seeking  his  life.  Never- 
theless, the  same  Cranstoun,  or  perhaps  liis 


son,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  same 
lady. 
I  Note  9. 

Of  Bctliune  s  line  of  Picardie. — P.  6. 

The  Bethunes  were  of  French  origin,  and 
derived  their  name  from  a  small  town  in 
.•\rtois.  There  were  several  distinguished 
families  of  the  Bethunes  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Picardy;  they  numbered  among 
their  descendants  the  celebrated  Due  d<;  Sully, 
and  the  name  was  accounted  among  the  most 
noble  in  France,  while  aught  noble  remained 
in  that  country. t  The  family  of  Bethune,  or 
Beatoun,  in  Fife,  produced  three  learned  and 
dignified  prelates,  namely.  Cardinal  Beaton, 
and  two  successive  Archbishops  of  Glasgow, 
all  of  whom  flourished  about  the  date  of  the 
romance.  Of  this  family  was  descended  Dame 
Janet  Beaton,  Lady  Buccleuch,  widow  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Branksome.  She  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit,  as  appeared  from 
her  riding  at  the  head  of  her  sons  clan,  after 
her  husband's  murder.  She  was  believed  by 
the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  possess 
supernatural  knowledge.  With  this  was 
mingled,  by  faction,  the  foul  accusation  of 
her  having  influenced  Queen  Mary  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  One  of  the  pla- 
cards, presen'ed  in  Buchanan's  Detection, 
accuses  of  Damley's  murder  "the  Erie 
of  Bothwell,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  the  persoun 
of  Fliske,  Mr.  David  Chalmers,  black  Mr. 
John  Spens,  who  was  principal  deviser  of  the 
murder  ;  and  tlie  Queen,  assenting  thairto, 
throw  the  persuasion  of  the  Erie  Bothwell, 
and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  Bucklcuch." 

Note  10. 

He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name. 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. — P.  6. 

Padua  was  long  supposed  by  the  Scottish 
peasants  to  be  the  principal  school  of  necro- 
mancy. The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  slain  at  Perth, 
in  1600,  pretended,  during  his  studies  in  Italy, 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
cabala. — See  the  examination  of  Wemyss  of 
Bogie,  before  the  '?r\\y  Council,  concerning 
Cowrie's  Conspiracy. 

Note  ii. 

His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall. — P.  6. 

The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  is  indepen- 


*  The  name  is  spelt  diffcvcntly  by  the  various 
families  who  bear  it.  Carr  is  selected,  not  as  the 
most  correct,  but  as  the  most  poetical  reading. 


+  This  expression  and  sentiment  were  dictated  by 
the  situation  of  France,  in  the  year  1803,  when  the 
poem  was  originally  written.    1821. 
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dent  of  the  sun.  Glycas  informs  us  that 
Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to  go  before 
him,  making  people  beheve  it  was  an  atten- 
dant spirit. — Heyvvood's  Hierarchic,  p.  475. 
A  common  superstition  was  that  when  a  class 
of  students  liad  made  a  certain  progress  in 
their  mystic  studies,  they  were  obhged  to  run 
through  a  subterranean  hall,  where  the  devil 
literally  caught  the  hindmost  in  the  race,  un- 
less he  crossed  the  hall  so  speedily  that  the 
arch-enemy  could  only  grasp  hfs  shadow. 
Hence  the  old  Scotch  proverb,  "  De'il  take 
the  hindmost."  Sorcerers  were  often  fabled 
to  have  given  their  shadows  to  the  fiend. 

Note  12. 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds. — P.  7. 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  Border-riders,  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  study  how  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  blood- 
hounds.      Barbour  informs    us  that    Robert 
Bruce  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  sleuth-dogs.  I 
On  one   occasion,    he  escaped  by  wading  a  I 
bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and  ascending  into  a  \ 
tree  by  a  branch  which  overhung  the  water  ;  j 
thus,  leaving  no  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps, 
he  baffled  the  scent. 

A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to  spill 
blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  the 
discriminating  fineness  of  his  scent.  A  captive 
was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  occasions. 
Henry  tlie  Minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of 
Wallace,  founded  on  this  circumstance  : — The 
hero's  little  band  had  been  joined  by  an  Irish- 
man, named  Fawdoun,  or  Fadzean,  a  dark, 
savage,  and  suspicious  character.  After  a 
sharp  skirmish  at  Black-Erne  Side,  Wallace 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  fol- 
lowers, the  English  pursuing  with  a  Border 
blood-hoimd. 

In  the  retreat,  Fawdoun,  tired,  or  affecting 
to  be  so,  would  go  no  farther,  and  W'allace, 
having  in  vain  argued  with  him,  in  hasty 
anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the 
retreat.  When  the  English  came  up,  their 
hound  stayed  upon  the  dead  body  : — 

"The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fawdon,  still  she  stood, 
Nor  farther  would,  fra  time  she  fund  the  blood." 

Note  13. 

Bntwhe?i  Melrose  he  reach' d  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. — P.  9. 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of 
Melrose  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  Its 
niins  afford   the  finest   specimeri   of  Gothic 


architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  wliich  Scot- 
land can  boast.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  though  it  has  resisted  the  weather  for 
so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so 
that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as 
entire  as  when  newly  wrought. 

Note  14. 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Sectnf  rawed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die. 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruiii'd  pile. — P.  9. 

The  buttresses  ranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  are,  according  to 
the  Gothic  style,  richly  can-ed  and  fretted, 
containing  niches  for  the  statues  of  saints,  and 
labelled  with  scrolls,  bearing  appropriate  te.vts 
of  Scripture.  Most  of  these  statues  have  been 
demohshed. 

j  David  I.  of  Scotland,  purchased  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity,  by  founding,  and  liberally 
endowing,  not  only  the  monastery  of  Melrose, 
but  those  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  many 
others  ;  which  led  to  the  well-known  obser- 
vation of  his  successor,  that  he  was  a  sore 
saint  for  the  crown. 

Note  15. 

And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 

Before  thy  loiu  and  lonely  7irn, 

O  gallant  Chief  of  Ofterburiie  ! — P.  11. 

The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otter- 
burne  was  fought  15th  August,  1388,  betwixt 
Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and  James, 
Earl  of  Douglas.  Both  these  renowned 
rival  champions  were  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  troops.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  was 
slain  in  the  action.  He  was  buried  at  Mel- 
rose, beneath  the  high  altar. 

Note  16. 

Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale.—F.  11. 

William  Douglas,  called  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
David  II.,  and  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
valour,  that  he  was  called  tlie  Flower  of 
Chivalry.  Nevertheless,  -he  tarnished  his  re- 
nown by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  originally  his  friend 
anil  brother  in  arms.  The  King  had  con- 
ferred upon  Ramsay  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviot- 
dale,  to  which  Douglas  pretended  some 
claim.      In  revenge   of  this  preference,    the 
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Knight  of  Liddesdale  came  down  upon 
Ramsay,  wliile  he  was  administering  justice 
at  Hawick,  seized  and  carried  him  off  to  his 
remote  and  inaccessible  castle  of  Hermitage, 
where  he  threw  his  unfortunate  prisoner, 
horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  leaving  him 
to  perish  of  liunger. 


Note  17. 
The  luondrous  Michael  Scott. — P.  11. 

Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie  flourished 
during  the  13th  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way to  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  By  a  poetical  anachronism,  he  is  here 
placed  in  a  later  era.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1496  ;  and  several  trea- 
tises upon  natural  philosophy,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abstruse 
studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physi- 
ognomy, and  chiromancy.  Hence  he  passed 
among  his  contemporaries  for  a  skilful  ma- 
gician. Dempster  informs  us  that  he  remem- 
bers to  have  heard  in  his  youth  that  the 
magic  books  of  Michael  Scott  were  still  in 
e.xistence,  but  could  not  be  opened  without 
danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant  fiends 
who  were  thereby  invoked. 

Tradition  varies  concerning  the  place  of  his 
burial ;  some  contend  for  Home  Coltrame, 
in  Cumberland  ;  others  for  Melrose  Abbey. 
But  all  agree  that  his  books  of  magic  were 
interred  in  his  grave,  or  preserved  in  the  con- 
vent where  he  died. 


Note  18. 

The  words  that  cleft  Eildoii  hills  in  three. — 

P.  II. 

Michael  Scott  was,  once  upon  a  time, 
much  embarrassed  by  a  spirit,  for  whom  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
employment.  He  commanded  him  to  build 
a  cauld,  or  dam-head,  across  the  Tweed  at 
Kelso  ;  it  was  accomplished  in  one  night,  and 
still  does  honour  to  the  infernal  architect. 
Michael  next  ordered  that  Eildon  hill,  which 
was  then  a  uniform  cone,  should  be  divided 
into  three.  Another  night  was  sufficient  to 
part  its  summit  into  the  three  picturesque 
peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At  length  the  en- 
chanter conquered  this  indefatigable  demon, 
by  employing  him  in  the  hopeless  and  endless 
task  of  making  ropes  out  of  ,s§{t,-sand. 


Note  19. 

The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held. — P.  14. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page 
is  taken  from  a  being  called  Gilpin  Horner, 
who  appeared,  and  made  some  stay,  at  a 
farm-house  among  the  Border  mountains. 

Note  20. 

All  was  delusion,  riaught  was  truth. — P.  17. 

Glamour,  in  the  legends  of  Scottish  super- 
stition, means  the  magic  power  of  imposing 
on  the  eyesight  of  the  spectators,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  an  object  shall  be  totally  diffe- 
rent from  the  reality.  To  such  a  charm  the 
ballad  of  Johnny  Fa'  imputes  the  fascination 
of  the  lovely  Countess,  who  eloped  with  that 
gipsy  leader : — 

"  Sae  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face. 
They  cast  the  glamour  o'er  her." 

Note  21. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook. 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. — 

P.  17. 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no 
enchantment  can  subsist  in  a  living  stream. 
Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt  you 
and  witches,  spectres,  or  even  fiends,  you  are 
in  perfect  safety.  Burns's  inimitable  Tajn  d 
Shanter  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  supersti- 
tion. 

Note  22. 

He  7ievcr  counted  him  a  man, 

Would  strike  below  the  knee. — P.  18. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh  or  leg 
was  reckoned  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms.  In 
a  tilt  betwixt  Gawain  Michael,  an  English 
squire,  and  Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frenchman, 
"they  met  at  the  speare  poyntes  rudely  ;  the 
French  squyer  justed  right  pleasantly ;  the 
Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  for  he  strak  the 
Frenchman  depe  into  the  thigh.  Wherewith 
the  Erie  of  Buckingham  was  right  sore  dis- 
pleased, and  so  were  all  the  other  lords,  and 
sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done." — Frois- 
s.'XRT,  vol.  i.  chap.  366. 

Note  23. 

On  many  a  cairn  s  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid. — 

P.  20. 

The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which 
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crown  the  summit  of  most  of  our  Scottish 
hills,  and  are  found  in  other  remarkable  situa- 
tions, seem  usually,  though  not  universally,  to 
have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Six  flat 
stones  are  commonly  found  in  the  centre, 
forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  smaller  dimen- 
sions, in  which  an  urn  is  often  placed.  The 
author  is  possessed  of  one,  discovered  beneath 
an  immense  cairn  at  Roughlee,  in  Liddesdale. 
It  is  of  the  most  barbarous  construction  ;  the 
middle  of  the  substance  alone  having  been 
subjected  to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  har- 
dened, the  artist  had  laid  an  inner  and  outer 
coat  of  unbaked  clay,  etched  with  some  very 
rude  ornaments,  his  skill  apparently  being 
inadequate  to  baking  the  vase  when  com- 
pletely finished.  The  contents  were  bones 
and  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  beads  made  of 
coal.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  barbarous 
imitation  of  the  Roman  fashion  of  sepulture. 

Note  24. 

For  pa  i/i  less  marsh  aitd  moutifain  cell, 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. — P.  21. 

The  morasses  were  the  usual  refuge  of  the 
Border  herdsmen  on  the  approach  of  an 
English  army. — [M'iustrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  vol.  i.  p.  393.)  Caves,  hewed  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  inaccessible  places,  also 
afforded  an  occasional  retreat.  Such  caverns 
may  be  seen  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Teviot  at  Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram, 
upon  the  Jed  at  Hundalee,  and  in  many  other 
places  upon  the  Border.  The  banks  of  the 
Eske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthornden,  are  hol- 
lowed into  similar  recesses. 

Note  25. 
Watt  Tinlinn. — P.  21. 

This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the 
theme  of  many  a  fireside  tale.  He  was  a  re- 
tainer of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  held  for 
his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Liddesdale.  Watt  was  by  profession 
a  sutor,  but  by  inclination  and  practice  an 
archer  and  warrior.  Upon  occasion,  the  cap- 
tain of  Bewcastle,  military  governor  of  that 
wild  district  of  Cumberland,  is  said  to  have 
made  an  incursion  into  Scotland,  in  which  he 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt  Tin- 
linn pursued  him  closely  through  a  dangerous 
morass  ;  the  captain,  however,  gained  the 
firm  ground  ;  and,  seeing  Tinlinn  dismounted 
and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these  words 
of  insult  : — "  Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your 
boots;  the  heels  r/5/,  and  the  seams  r/w."* 


Hhp,  creak, — Hive,  tear. 


—  "If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tinhnn,  dis- 
charging a  shaft,  which  nailed  the  captain's 
thigh  to  the  saddle,  "  if  I  cannot  sew  I  can 
ycrk."\ 

Note  26. 

Belted  Will  Howard.— V.  22. 

Lord  William  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  Naworth 
Castle,  and  a  large  domain  annexed  to  it,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  George 
Lord  Dacre,  who  died  without  heirs  male,  in 
the  nth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  a  poetical 
anachronism,  he  is  introduced  into  the  ro- 
mance a  few  years  earlier  than  he  actually 
flourished.  He  was  warden  of  the  Western 
Marches  :  and,  from  the  rigour  with  which 
he  repressed  the  Border  excesses,  the  name  of 
Belted  Will  Howard  is  still  famous  in  our 
traditions. 

Note  27. 

Lord  Dacre. — P.  22. 

The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived 
from  the  exploits  of  one  of  their  ancestors  at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  under  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

Note  28. 

The  Germatt  hackbut -in  en. — P.  22. 

In  the  wars  with  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  employed  numerous  bands  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Pinky, 
there  were  in  the  English  army  six  hundred 
hackbutters  on  foot,  and  two  hundred  on 
horseback,  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  1549.  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  writes  thus  to  the 
Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the  West  Marches  : — 
"TheAlmains,  in  number  two  thousand,  very 
valiant  soldiers,  shall  be  sent  to  you  shortly 
from  Newcastle,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  and  with  the  force  of  your  warden ry, 
(which  we  would  were  advanced  to  the  most 
strength  of  horsemen  that  might  be,)  shall 
make  the  attempt  to  Loughmaben.  being  of 
no  such  strength  but  that  it  may  be  skailed 
with  ladders,  whereof,  beforehand,  we  would 
you  caused  secretly  some  number  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  or  else  undermined  with  the  pyke-axe, 
and  .so  taken  :  either  to  be  kept  for  the  King's 
Majesty,  or  otherwise  to  be  defaced,  and 
taken  from  the  profits  of  the  enemy.  And  in 
like  manner  the  house  of  Carlaverock  to  be 

t  Yerk,  to  twitch,  as  shoemakov?  do,  in  securing 
the  stitches  of  their  work. 
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f^^Q(X'-—ffishry  of  Cumberland,  vol.  i.  Introd. 
p.  Ixi. 

Note  29. 

"Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field.— V.  22. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  possessed  the 
estates  of  Thiriestane,  Gamescleuch,  &c., 
Kin?  upon  the  river  of  Ettrick,  and  extending 
to  St  Mary's  Loch,  at  the  head  of  Yarrow. 
It  appears  that  when  James  had  assembled 
his  nobilitv  and  their  feudal  followers,  at  I-ala, 
with  the  jjurpose  of  invadhig  England,  and 
was  as  is  well  known,  disappomted  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  his  peers,  this  baron  alone 
declared  himself  ready  to  follow  the  King 
wherever  he  should  lead.  In  memory  of  his_ 
fidelity,  James  granted  to  his  family  a  charterof 
arms, 'entitling  them  to  bear  a  border  of  fleurs- 
de-luce,  similar  to  the  tressure  in  the  royal 
arms,  with  a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest  ; 
motto.  Ready,  aye  ready. 

Note  30. 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.—V.  24. 

Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of 
Borthwick  water,  and  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  frequently 
used  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  and  gathering 
word. 

Note  31. 

That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain.— 

P,  26. 

Several  species  of  offences,  peculiar  to  the 
Border,  constituted  what  was  called  march- 
treason.  Among  others,  was  the  crime  of 
riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  opposite 
country  during  the  time  of  truce.  Thus,  in 
an  indenture  made  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1334,  betwixt  noble  lords  Sirs  Henry 
Percv  Ead  of  Northumberiand,  and  Archi- 
bald' Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway,  a  truce  is 
a"-reed  upon  until  the  ist  day  of  July  ;  and 
it  is  expressly  accorded,  "Gif  ony  stellis 
authir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on  the  tothyr,  that 
he  shall  be  hanget  or  heofdit  ;  and  gif  ony 
company  stellis  any  gudes  within  the  irieux 
beforesayd.  ane  of  that  company  sail  be 
hanget  or  heofdit,  and  the  remnant  sail  re- 
store the  gudys  stolen  in  the  dubble."— 
flisiary  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
introd.  p.  x-xxix. 

Note  32. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas  s7vord.—V.  26. 

ITie  dignity  of  knighthood,  according   to 


the  original  institution,  had  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but 
could  be  conferred  by  one  who  himself 
possessed  it.  upon  any  squire  who.  after  due 
probation,  was  found  to  merit  the  honour  of 
chivalry.  Latterly,  this  power  w'as  confmed  to 
generals  who  were  wont  to  create  knights- 
bannerets  after  or  before  an  engagement. 

Note  33. 

When  English  blood  swell' d  Ancram' s  ford. — 

P.  26. 

The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Penielheuch, 
was  fought  A.D.  1545.  The  English,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  and  Sir  Brian 
Latoun,  were  totally  routed,  and  both  their 
leaders  slain  in  th'e  action.  The  Scottish 
army  was  commanded  by  Archibald  Douglas, 
Eari  of  Angus,  assisted  by  the  Laird  of 
Buccleuch  and  Norman  Lesley. 

Note  34. 

For  who,  infield  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back.—V.  27. 

This  was  the  cognizance  of  the  noble  house 
of  Howard  in  all  its  branches.  The  crest,  or 
bearing,  of  a  warrior,  was  often  used  as  a 
nomme  de  guerre. 

Note  35. 

The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 
Announcing  Doui^las,  dreaded  nayne.— 

P.  29, 

The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes,  about 
the  date  of  the  poem,  was  Archibald  Douglas, 
seventh  Eari  of  Angus,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  activity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the  well- 
known  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
assumed  from  the  time  of  good  Lord  James, 
to  whose  care  Robert  Bruce  committed  his 
heart,  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Note  36. 

And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
Thai  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 
Of  Clarences  Plantagenet.—V.  29. 

At  the  battle  of  Beauge,  in  France,  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry  V.,  was 
unhorsed  bv  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton, 
who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  set  with 
precious  stones,  which  he  wore  around  his 
helmet.  The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  produced  many 
celebrated  warriors. 
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Note  37. 
And  shouting  still,  A  Home!  a  HomtA-'P.  30, 

The  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the 
Dunbars,  ancient  Earls  of  March,  carried  a 
Hon  rampant,  argent ;  but,  as  a  difference, 
changed  the  colour  of  the  shield  from  gules  to 
vert,  in  allusion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient 
possession.  The  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  this 
powerful  family,  was,  "A  Home  !  a  Home  !" 
It  was  anciently  placed  in  an  escrol  above  the 
crest.  The  helmet  is  armed  with  a  lion's  head 
erased  gules,  with  a  cap  of  state  gules,  turned 
up  ermine. 

The  Hepburns,  a  powerful  family  in  East 
Lothian,  were  usually  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Homes.  The  chief  of  this  clan  was  Hep- 
burn, Lord  of  Hailes  ;  a  family  which  termi- 
nated in  the  too  famous  Earl  of  Bothwell. 


Note  38. 

'  Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 
In  the  old  Border-day. — P.  30. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  the 
Borders,  and  the  occasional  cruelties  which 
marked  the  mutual  inroads,  the  inhabitants  on 
either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded 
each  other  with  that  \iolent  and  personal  ani- 
mosity which  miglit  have  been  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  like  the  outposts  of  hostile  armies, 
tliey  often  carried  on  something  resembling 
friendly  intercourse,  even  in  the  middle  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  various  ordi- 
nances against  trade  and  intermarriages, 
between  English  and  Scottish  Borderers,  that 
the  governments  of  both  countries  were  jealous 
of  their  cherishing  too  intimate  a  conne.xion. 


Note  39. 

on  the  darkening  plain. 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  lian. — 

P.  30. 

Patten   remarks,    with   bitter  censure,    the 

disorderly  conduct  of  the  English  Borderers, 

who  attended  the  Protector  Somerset  on  his 

expedition  against  Scotland. 


Note  40. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell. — P.  36. 
Popular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Church,  made  a  favourable  dis- 
I  tinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necromancers, 
[  or  wizards  ;  the  former  were  supposed  to  com- 
I  mand  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  latter  to  serve, 
or  at  lea-t  to  be  in  league  and  compact  with, 
those  enemies  of  mankind.  The  arts  of  sub- 
jecting the  demons  were  manifold  ;  sometimes 
the  fiends  w^ere  actually  swindled  by  the 
magicians.* 


Note  41. 

A  7nerlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 

Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  t-ivist. — P.  36. 

A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actually 
carried  by  ladies  of  rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a 
knight  or  baron.  See  Latham  on  Falconry. 
— Godscroft  relates,  that  when  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine was  regent,  she  pressed  the  Earl  of 
Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his 
Castle  of  Tantallon.  To  this  he  returned  no 
direct  answer  ;  but,  as  if  apostrophizing  a 
goss-hawk,  which  sat  on  his  wrist,  and  which 
he  was  feeding  during  the  Queen's  speech,  he 
exclaimed,  "  The  devil's  in  this  greedy  glede, 
she  will  never  be  full." — Hume's  Histoi-y  of 
the  House  of  Douglas,  1743,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
Barclay  complains  of  the  common  and  in- 
decent practice  of  bringing  hawks  and  hounds 
into  churches. 


Note  42. 

And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  boar-head  gam  ish'  d  brave. — • 

P.  36. 

The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  con- 
sidered, during  the  times  of  chivalry,  not 
merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a  dish 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  After  being  roasted,  it 
was  again  decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  lighted  spirits  of  wine,  was 
placed  in  its  bill.  When  it  was  introduced  ori 
days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the 
adventurous  knights  to  take  upon  them  vows 
to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry,  "before  the 
peacock  and  the  ladies." 

The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of 
feudal  splendour.  In  Scotland  it  was  some- 
times surrounded  with  little  banners,  dis- 
playing the  colours  and  achievements  of  the 
baron  at  whose  board  it  was  served. — PiN- 
kerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 


*  There   are   some  amusing  German  and  Irish 
stories  to  that  eft'eet. 
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Note  43. 


Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stoiit  Hun  thill. — 

P-37. 

The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an 
ancient  race  of  Border  Lairds,  whose  names 
occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending 
the  frontier  against  the  Enghsh,  some- 
times as  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  own 
country.  Dickon  Draw-the-sword  was  son 
to  the  ancient  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the 
Cock  of  Hunthill,  remarkable  for  leading  into 
battle  nine  sons,  gallant  warriors,  all  sons  of 
the  aged  champion. 

Note  44. 

hit  his  glove. — P.  37. 

To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered,  upon  the  Border, 
as  a  gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  used  by 
Shakspeare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge. 
It  is  yet  remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman 
of  Teviotdale,  on  the  morning  after  a  hard 
drinking-bout,  observed  that  he  had  bitten 
his  glove.  He  instantly  demanded  of  his 
companion  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled .' 
And,  learning  that  he  had  had  words  with 
one  of  the  party,  insisted  on  instant  satisfac- 
tion, asserting  that  though  he  remembered 
nothing  of  the  dispute,  yet  he  was  sure  he 
never  would  have  bit  his  glove  unless  he  had 
received  some  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell 
in  the  duel,  which  was  fought  near  Selkirk,  in 
1721. 

Note  45. 

old  Albert  Grceme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name.- — P.  37. 

"John  Graeme,  second  son  oi  Malice,  Earl 
of  Montcith,  commonly  sirnamed  John  with 


the  Bright  Swora,  upon  some  displeasure 
risen  against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many 
of  his  clan  and  kindred  into  the  English 
Borders,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  where  they  seated  themselves  ;  and 
many  of  their  posterity  have  continued  ever 
since.  Mr.  Sandford,  speaking  of  them, 
says,  (which  indeed  was  applicable  to  most 
of  the  Borderers  on  both  sides,)  'They  were 
all  stark  moss-troopers,  and  arrant  thieves  : 
Both  to  England  and  Scotland  outlawed  ; 
yet  sometimes  connived  at,  because  they  gave 
intelligence  forth  of  Scotland,  and  would  raise 
400  horse  at  any  time  upon  a  raid  of  the  Eng- 
lish into  Scotland.  A  saying  is  recorded  of  a 
mother  to  her  son,  (which  is  now  become 
proverbial,)  Ride,  Rowley,  hough's  i'  the  pot  : 
that  is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot, 
and  therefore  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go 
and  fetch  more.'  " — Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Cumberland. 

Note  46. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? — P.  38. 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  unquestionably  the  most 
accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time  ;  and  his 
sonnets  display  beauties  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  more  polished  age.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1546  ;  a  \ictim  to 
the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  VHL,  who 
could  not  bear  so  brilliant  a  character  near  his 
throne. 

The  song  of  the  supposed  bard  is  founded 
on  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  to  the 
Earl  in  his  travels.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the 
celebrated  alchemist,  showed  him  in  a  looking- 
glass  the  lovely  Geraldine,  to  whose  ser^ace  he 
had  devoted  his  pen  and  his  sword.  The 
vision  represented  her  as  indisposed,  and  re- 
clining upon  a  couch,  reading  her  lover's 
verses  by  the  light  of  a  waxen  taper. 


M ARM  ION. 


Note  i. 

As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 

Enters  Morgana' s  fated  house, 

Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 

Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 

Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse. — P.  50. 

The  romance  of  the  Mocte  Arthur  contains 


a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  most  celebrated 
adventures  of  the  Round  Table  ;  and,  being 
written  in  comparatively  modern  language, 
gives  the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  romances  of  chivalry  actually  were.  It 
has  also  the  merit  of  being  written  in  pure  old 
English  ;  and  many  of  the  wild  adventures 
which  it  contains  are  told  with  a  simplicity 
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bordering  upon  the  sublime.  Several  of  these 
are  referred  to  in  the  text ;  and  I  would  have 
illustrated  them  by  more  full  extracts,  but  as 
this  curious  work  is  about  to  be  republished, 
I  confine  myself  to  the  tale  of  the  Chapel 
Perilous,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot 
alter  the  Sangreal. 

' '  Right  so  Sir  Launcelot  departed,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  Cliapell  Perilous,  he 
alighted  downe,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  little 
gate.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the 
churchyard,  he  saw,  on  the  front  of  the 
chapell,  many  faire  rich  shields  turned  upside 
downe  ;  and  many  of  the  shields  Sir  Launce- 
lot had  seene  knights  have  before  ;  with  that 
he  saw  stand  by  him  thirtie  great  knights, 
more,  by  a  yard,  than  any  man  that  ever  he 
had  seene,  and  all  those  grinned  and  gnaslied 
at  Sir  Launcelot;  and  when  he  saw  their 
countenance,  hee  dread  them  sore,  and  so 
put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  doe  battaile  ;  and  they 
were  all  armed  in  black  harneis,  ready,  with 
their  shields  and  swords  drawn.  And  when 
Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through  them, 
they  scattered  on  every  side  of  him,  and  gave 
him  the  way  ;  and  therewith  he  waxed  all 
bold,  and  entered  into  the  chapell,  and  then 
hee  saw  no  light  but  adimme  lampe  burning, 
and  then  was  he  ware  of  a  corps  covered  with 
a  cloath  of  silke  ;  then  Sir  Launcelot  stooped 
downe,  and  cut  a  piece  of  that  cloth  away, 
and  then  it  fared  under  him  as  the  earth  had 
quaked  a  little,  whereof  lie  was  afeard,  and 
then  hee  saw  a  faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead 
knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  his  hand,  and  hied 
him  out  of  the  chappell.  As  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  chappell-yerd,  all  the  knights  spoke  *o  him 
with  a  grimly  voice,  and  said,  '  Knight,  Sir 
Launcelot,  lay  that  sword  from  thee,  or  else 
thou  shalt  die.' — 'Whether!  live  or  die,'  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  'with  no  great  words  get  yee 
it  againe,  therefore  fight  for  it  and  yee  list.' 
Therewith  he  passed  through  them  ;  and, 
beyond  the  chappell-yerd,  there  met  him  a 
faire  damosell,  and  said,  '  Sir  Launcelot,  leave 
that  sword  behind  thee,  or  thou  wilt  die  for 
it.' — '  I  will  not  leave  it,'  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
'  for  no  threats.' — 'No?'  said  she;  'and  ye 
did  leave  that  sword.  Queen  Guenever  should 
ye  never  see.' — '  Then  were  I  a  fool  and  I 
would  leave  this  sword,"  said  Sir  Launcelot. 
'  Now,  gentle  knight, '  said  the  damosell,  '  I 
require  thee  to  kiss  me  once.' — 'Nay,'  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  '  that  God  forbid  !' — '  Well, 
sir, '  said  she,  '  and  thou  haddest  kissed  me 
thy  life  dayes  had  been  done,  but  now,  alas  !' 
said  she,  '  I  have  lost  all  my  labour  ;  for  I 
ordeined  this  chappell  for  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir 
Gawaine  :  and  once  I  had  Sir  Gawaine  within 


it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with  that  knight 
which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder  chappell,  Sir 
Gilbert  the  bastard,  and  at  that  time  hee 
smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard's  left  hand. 
.Vnd  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tell  thee,  that  I 
have  loved  thee  these  seaven  yeare  ;  but  there 
may  no  woman  have  thy  love  but  Queene 
Guenever  ;  but  sithen  I  may  not  rejoyice  thee 
to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more 
joy  in  this  world  but  to  have  had  thy  dead 
body ;  and  I  would  have  balmed  it  and 
served,  and  so  have  kept  it  in  my  life  dales, 
and  daily  I  should  have  clipped  thee,  and 
kissed  thee,  in  the  despite  of  Queen  Guenever. ' 
—  'Yee  say  well,'  said  Sir  Launcelot ;  'Jesus 
preserve  me  from  your  subtill  craft.'  And 
therewith  he  took  his  horse,  and  departed 
from  her." 

Note  2. 

A  sinful  vian,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangreal s  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  7wt  view  with  waking  eye. — P.  50. 

One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  high 
feast  with  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  Sangreal,  or  vessel  out  of  which  the  last 
passover  was  eaten,  (a  precious  relic,  which 
had  long  remained  concealed  from  human 
eyes,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  land,)  suddenly 
appeared  tohim  and  all  his  chivalry.  "Theconse- 
quence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  knights 
took  on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the  San- 
greal. But  alas  !  it  could  only  be  revealed  to 
a  knight  at  once  accomplished  in  earthly 
chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil  con- 
versation. All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble  accom- 
plishments were  therefore  rendered  vain  by 
his  guilty  intrigue  with  Queen  Guenever,  or 
Ganore  ;  and  in  his  holy  quest  he  encoun- 
tered only  such  disgraceful  disasters  as  that 
which  follows  : — 

"But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and 
endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  and  held  no  path 
but  as  wild  adventure  led  liim  ;  and  at  the 
last  he  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  which  de- 
parted two  wayes,  in  wast  land  ;  and,  by  the 
crosse,  was  a  stone  that  was  of  marble  ;  but  it 
was  so  dark,  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not 
well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
looked  by  him,  and  saw  an  old  chappell,  and 
there  he  wend  to  have  found  people.  And  so 
Sir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
there  he  put  off  his  shield,  and  hung  it  upon 
a  tree,  and  then  hee  went  unto  the  chappell 
doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and  broken.  And 
within  he  found  a  faire  altar,  full  richly  ar- 
rayed with  cloth  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a 
faire  candlestick  which  beare  six  great  can- 
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dlf!5,  and  the  candlesticke  was  of  silver.  And  | 
when  Sir  Lauiicelot  saw  this  hght,  hee  had  a  j 
great  will  for  to  enter  into  the  chappell,  but  i 
he  could  fintl  no  place  where  liee  might  enter.  ' 
Then  was  hee  passing  heavie  and  dismaied.  | 
Then  he  returned,  and  came  againe  to  his  ; 
horse,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle  and  his  bridle, 
and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlaced  his  helme,  ; 
and  ungirded  liis  sword,  and  hiitt  him  downe  I 
to  sleepeupon  his  shield,  before  the  crosse.  , 
"And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe  ;  and,  halfe  j 
waking  and  halfe  sleeping,  he  saw  come  by 
liiiu  two  palfreys,  both  faire  and  white,  the' 
which  beare  a  liUer,  therein  I  ying  a  sickc  j 
kniu;lit.     And  wlien  he  was   nigh  the  crosse,  \ 


he  there  abode  stih.  Ah  this  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  and  beheld,  for  hee  slept  not  verily,  and 
hee  heard  him  say,  '  O  sweete  Lord,  when 
shall  this  sorrow  leave  me,  and  when  shall 
the  holy  vessell  come  by  me,  where  through  I 
shall  be  blessed,  for  I  have  endured  thus  long 
for  little  trespasse  I'  And  thus  a  great  while 
coiiiplained  the  knight,  and  alwaies  Sir 
Lainicelot  lieard  it  With  that  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  (he  candlesticke,  with  the  fire  tapers, 
:ome  before  the  crosse  ;  but  he  could  see 
nobody  that  brought  it.  Also  there  came  a 
(able  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the 
Sancgreall,  the  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
before  that  time  in  King  Petchour's  house. 
.\nd  therewithall  the  sicke  knight  set  him 
upright,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and 
said,  '  Faire  sweete  Lord,  which  is  here 
within  the  holy  vessell,  take  heede  to  mee, 
that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this  great  malady !' 
And  therewith  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  his 
knees,  he  went  so  nigh,  tliat  he  touched  the 
lioly  vessell,  and  kissed  it :  And  anon  lie  was 
hole,  and  then  he  said,  '  Lord  God,  I  thank 
thee,  for  I  am  healed  of  this  malady.'  Soo 
wlien  the  holy  vessell  had  been  there  a  great 
while,  it  went  into  the  chappelle  againe,  with 
the  candlesticke  and  the  light,  so  that  Sir 
Launcelot  wist  not  where  it  became,  for  lie 
^vas  overtaken  with  sinne,  that  liee  had  no 
])ower  to  arise  against  the  holy  vessell,  where- 
fore afterward  many  men  said  of  him  shame. 
But  he  tooke  repentance  afterward.  Then  the 
sicke  knight  dressed  him  upright,  and  kissed 
the  crosse.  Then  anon  his  squire  brought 
liim  his  arnies,  and  asked  liis  lord  liow  he 
did.  'Certainly,'  said  hee,  'I  thanke  God 
right  heartily,  for  through  the  holy  vessell  1 
am  healed  :  But  I  have  right  great  mervaile 
of  this  sleeping  knight,  which  hath  had 
neither  grace  nor  power  to  awake  during 
the  time  that  this  holy  vessell  hath  beene  here 
present." — 'I  dare  it  right  well  s.xy,'  said  the 
squire,  '  that  this  same  knight  is  defouled 
with  some  manner  of  deadly  sinne,  whereof 


he  ha^  never  confessed." — '  By  my  faith,"  said 
the  knight,  '  whatsoever  he  be,  he  is  un- 
happi; ;  for,  as  I  deenie,  hee  is  of  the  fellow- 
ship 'if  the  Round  Table,  the  which  is  entered 
into  the  c|uest  of  the  Sancgreall.' — '  Sir,'  said 
the  squire,  '  here  I  have  brought  you  all  your 
armes,  save  your  helme  and  your  sword;  and, 
therefore,  by  mine  assent,  now  may  ye  take 
this  knight's  helme  and  his  sword  ;'  and  so  he 
did.  And  when  he  was  cleane  armed,  he 
took  Sir  Launcelot"s  horse,  for  he  was  better 
than  his  owne,  and  so  they  departed  from  the 
crosse. 

"Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  awaked,  and 
set  himselfe  upright,  and  he  thought  him 
what  hee  had  there  seene,  and  whether  it 
were  dreames  or  not ;  right  so  he  heard  a 
voice  that  said,  "  Sir  Launcelot,  more  hardy 
than  IS  the  stone,  and  more  bitter  than  is  the 
wood,  and  more  naked  and  bare  than  is  the 
liefe  of  the  fig-tree,  therefore  go  thou  from 
hence,  and  withdraw  thee  from  this  holy 
place;'  and  when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this, 
he  was  passing  heavy,  and  wist  not  what  \o 
doe.  And  so  he  departed  sore  weeping,  and 
cursed  the  time  that  he  was  borne;  for  then 
he  deemed  never  to  have  had  more  worship  ; 
for  the  words  went  unto  his  heart,  till  that  he 
knew  wherefore  that  hee  was  so  called." 


Note  3. 

And  Dry  den,  in  immortal  strain. 

Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. — P.  50. 

l)ryden"s  melancholy  account  of  his  pro- 
jected Epic  Poem,  blasted  by  the  selfish  and 
sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  contained 
in  an  "  Essay  on  Satire,'"  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  the  Transla- 
tion of  Juvenal.  After  mentioning  a  plan  of 
supplying  machinery  from  the  guardian  an- 
gels of  kingdoms,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  he  adds, — 

"Thus,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  given  your  lordship,  and  by  you  the 
world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  have  been 
long  labouring  in  my  imagination,  and  what 
I  had  intended  to  have  put  in  practice  ; 
(though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  such  a 
poem  ;)  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which 
my  genius  never  much  inclined  nu-,  for  a  work 
which  would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the 
performance  of  it.  This,  too,  1  had  intendi'd 
chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  native  country, 
to  which  a  poet  is  ]5articiilarly  obliged.  Of 
two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it,  I  was  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  choose  that  of  King 
Arthur  conquering  the  Saxons,  which,  being 
farther  distant  in  time,  gives  t'le  greater  scope 
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tb  my  invention  ;  or  that  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to 
tlie  lawful  prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel ;  which,  for  the  compass  of 
time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one 
year,  for  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  its 
answerable  event,  for  the  magnanimity  of  the 
English  hero,  opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of 
the  person  whom  he  restored,  and  for  the 
many  beailtiful  episodes  which  I  liad  inter- 
woven with  the  principal  design,  together 
with  the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English 
persons,  (wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spenser,  1 
would  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  my 
living  friends  and  patrons  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, and  also  shadowed  the  events  of  future 
ages  m  the  succession  of  our  imperial  line,) 
— with  tliese  helps,  and  tliose  of  the  machines 
which  I  have  mentioned,  1  might  perhaps 
have  done  as  well  as  some  of  my  predecessors, 
or  at  least  chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to 
amend  my  errors  in  a  like  design;  but  being 
encouraged  only  with  fair  words  by  King 
Charles  II.,  my  little  salaiy  ill  paid,  and  no 
prospect  of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then  dis- 
couraged in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and 
now  age  Las  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more 
insufferable  evil,  through  the  change  of  the 
times,  has  wholly  disabled  me." 


Note  4. 

Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold. — P.  50. 

The  "  History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton  "  is 
abridged  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Ellis,  with 
that  liveliness  which  extracts  amusement  even 
out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising  of  our 
old  tales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a  most  im- 
portant personage  in  the  romance,  is  thus 
described  in  an  extract  :  — 

"  This  frcaunt  was  mighty  aiirl  strong', 
And  lull  lliirty  foot  was  lonj?. 
He  was  bristled  like  a  sow  ; 
A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow  ; 
His  lips  were  great,  and  hunfr  aside ; 
His  eyen  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wide : 
Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  tlian, 
And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 
His  stafl"  was  a  youn<;  oak, 
Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 
Specimens  of  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Bevis  is  still  fragrant  in  liis  town  of  South- 
ampton ;  the  gate  of  which  is  sentinelled  by 
the  effigies  of  that  doughty  knight-errant  and 
Lis  gigantic  associate. 


Note  5. 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed' s fair  river,  broad  and  deep,  Sfr. 

P.  SI. 
The  ruinous  castle  of  Norham  (anciently 
called  Ubbanford)  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above 
Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical 
importance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
magnificence,  as  w'ell  as  strength.  Edward  1. 
resided  there  when  he  was  created  umpire  of 
the  dispute  concerning  the  Scottish  succession. 
It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  ; 
and,  indeed,  scarce  any  happened,  in  which 
It  had  not  a  principal  share.  Norham  Castle 
is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  overliangs 
the  river.  Tlie  repeated  sieges  which  the 
castle  had  sustained  rendered  frequent  repairs 
necessary.  In  1164,  it  was  almost  rebuilt  by 
Hugh  Piidsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added 
a  huge  keep,  or  donjon ;  notwitlistanding 
which.  King  Henry  II.,  in  1174,  took  the 
castle  from  the'  bishop,  and  committed  the 
keeping  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.  After 
this  period  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  gar- 
risoned by  the  King,  and  considered  as  a 
royal  fortress.  The  Greys  of  Chillingliam 
Castle  were  frequently  tlie  castellans,  or  cap- 
tains of  the  garrison  :  yet,  as  tlie  castle  was 
situated  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the 
property  was  in  the  see  of  Durham  till  the 
Reformation.  After  that  period  it  passed 
through  various  hands.  At  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Carey  (afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth),  for  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons.  After 
King  James's  accession,  Carey  sold  Norham 
Castle  to  George  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  for 
6000/.  See  his  curious  Memoirs,  published 
by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton  there  is,  in 
tlie  British  Museum,  Cal.  B.  6.  216,  a  curious 
memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of  Norham 
Castle  in  1522,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Flodden.  The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  repre- 
sented as  impregnable: — "Tlie  provisions 
are  three  great  vats  of  salt  eels,  forty-four 
kine,  three  hogsheads  of  salted  salmon,  forty 
quarters  of  grain,  besides  many  cows  and 
four  hundred  sheep,  lying  under  the  castle- 
wall  nightly  ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows 
wanted  feathers,  and  a  good  Fletcher  \i.e. 
maker  of  arrows)  was  required." — History  oj 
Hcotiond.  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  note. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  con- 
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siclerahle,  as  well  as  picturesque.  They  con- 
sist of  .1  large  shattered  tower,  with  many 
vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edifices  enclosed 
within  an  outward  wall  of  great  circuit. 

Note  6. 

The  battled  towers,  the  donjoti  keep. — P.  51. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  my 
readers  that  the  do7tjo»,  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, means  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudal 
castle ;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of 
tremendous  thickness,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  other  buildings,  from  which,  however, 
it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case  of  the 
outward  defences  being  gained,  the  garrison 
retreated  to  make  their  last  stand.  The 
donjon  contained  the  great  hall,  and  principal 
rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also 
the  prison  of  the  fortress;  from  which  last 
circumstance  we  derive  the  modern  and  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word  dungeon.  Ducange 
{voce  Duxjo)  conjectures  plausibly,  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  these  keeps  being  usually 
built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Celtic  is  called 
Dun.  Borlase  supposes  the  word  came  from 
the  darkness  of  the  apartments  in  these 
towers,  which  were  thence  figuratively  called 
Dungeons  ;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word 
from  the  modern  application  of  it. 


Note  7. 

Well  7vas  he  arm'dfroin  head  to  heel, 
In  viail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel. — P.  52. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  their  skill  in  armoury,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations 
made  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat 
in  the  lists  at  Coventry  : — "These  two  lords 
made  ample  provision  of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  combat  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  sen! 
off  messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour 
from  Sir  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke 
complied  with  joy,  and  gave  the  knight,  called 
Sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  the  message, 
the  choice  of  all  his  armour  for  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  When  he  had  .selected  what  he 
wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armour,  the 
Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love  for 
the  liarl,  ordered  four  of  the  l)est  armourers 
in  Miilan  to  accompany  the  knight  to  England, 
•ihat  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  be  more  com- 
pletely armed." — -JoiiNES'  Froissart,  vol.  iv. 
P-  597- 


Note  8. 
Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight. — P.  52. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  following  story  : — Sir  David 
de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford,  was, 
among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended, 
during  a  visit  to  London,  in  1390,  by  Sir 
William  Dalzell,  who  was,  according  to  my 
authority.  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wisdom, 
but  also  of  a  lively  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at 
the  court,  he  there  saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay, 
an  English  knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilting, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading  the 
palace,  arrayed  in  a  new  mantle,  bearing  for 
device  an  embroidered  falcon,  with  this 
rhyme, — 

"  I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flij^ht, 
Whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight* 
In  graith."t 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared 
next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of 
the  falcon,  with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived 
to  rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir 
Piers : — 

"  I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece, 
Whoso  picks  at  her,  1  shall  pick  at  his  nese,t 
In  faith." 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a 
just  with  sharp  lances.  In  the  course,  Dalzell 
left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that  it  gave  way  at 
the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he 
thus  avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter. 
This  happened  twice  :  in  the  third  encounter 
the  handsome  Courtenay  lost  two  of  his 
front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained 
bitterly  of  Dalzell's  fraud  in  not  fastening  his 
helmet,  the  Scottishman  agreed  to  run  six 
courses  more,  each  champion  staking  in  the 
hand  of  the  King  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  forfeited,  if,  on  entering  the  lists,  any 
unequal  advantage  should  be  detected.  This 
being  agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot  demanded  that 
Sir  Piers,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  teeth, 
should  consent  to  the  extinction  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the 
fight  of  Otterburn.  As  Courtenay  demurred 
to  this  equalization  of  optical  powers,  Dalzell 
demanded  the  forfeit  ;  which,  after  much 
altercation,  the  King  appointed  to  be  paid  to 
him,  saying,  he  surpassed  the  English  both  in 
wit  and  valour.  Tliis  must  appear  to  the 
reader  a  singular  specimen  of  the  humour  of 
that  time.  I  suspect  the  Jockey  Club  would 
have  given  a  different  decision  from  Henry  IV. 


Prepared.        +  Armour.        %  Nose. 
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Note  9. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenayc, 
Of  Luttcrward,  and  Scrivelbayc, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town. — P.  53. 

Lord  Marmion,  the  principal  character  of 
the  present  romance,  is  entirely  a  fictitious 
personage.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  the 
family  of  Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontenay,  in 
Normandy,  was  highly  distinguished.  Robert 
de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenay,  a  distin- 
guished follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth, 
and  also  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. One  or  both  of  these  noble 
possessions  was  held  by  the  honourable  ser- 
vice of  being  the  Royal  Champion,  as  the 
ancestors  of  Marmion  had  formerly  been  to 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  after  the  castle 
and  demesne  of  Tamworth  had  passed  through 
four  successive  barons  from  Robert,  the  family 
became  e.xtinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  dc 
Marmion,  who  died  in  20th  Edward  \.  with- 
out issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
castle  of  Tamworth  by  Alexander  de  Freville, 
who  married  Mazera,  his  grand-daughter. 
Baldwin  de  Freville,  Alexander's  descendant, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  by  the  supposed 
tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the 
office  of  Royal  Champion,  and  to  do  the  ser- 
vice appertaining  ;  namely,  on  the  day  of 
coronation,  to  ride,  completely  armed,  upon  a 
barbed  horse,  into  Westminster  Hall,  and 
there  to  challenge  the  combat  against  any 
who  would  gainsay  the  King's  title.  But  this 
office  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  to 
whom  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  descended 
by  another  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Robert  de 
Marmion ;  and  it  remains  in  that  family, 
whose  representative  is  Hereditary  Champion 
of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family 
and  possessions  of  Freville  have  merged  in 
the  Earls  of  Ferrars.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
created  a  new  family,  but  only  revived  the 
titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  performed  that 
chivalrous  feat  before  the  very  castle  of 
Norham,  which  Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into 
his  beautiful  ballad,  "The  Herinit  of  Wark- 
worth." — The  story  is  thus  told  by  Leland  : — 

"The  Scottes  cam  yn  to  the  marches  of 
England,  ap^l  destroyed  the  castles  of  Werk 
and  Herbotel,  and  overran  much  of  North- 
umberland marches. 

"At  this  tyme,  Thomas  Gray  and  his 
friendes  defended  Norham  from  the  Scottes. 


"  It  were  a  wonderful  piocesse  to  declare, 
what  mischefes  cam  by  hungre  and  asseges 
by  the  space  of  xi  years  in  Northumberland  ; 
for  the  Scottes  became  so  proude,  after  they 
had  got  Berwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed 
the  Englishmen. 

"About  this  tyme  there  was  a  great  feste 
made  yn  Lincolnshir,  to  which  came  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  and  amonge  them  one 
lady  brought  a  heaulme  for  a  man  of  were, 
with  a  very  riche  creste  of  gold,  to  William 
Marmion,  knight,  with  a  letter  of  commande- 
ment  of  her  lady,  that  he  should  go  into  the 
daungerest  place  in  England,  and  ther  to  let 
the  heaulme  be  scene  and  known  as  famous. 
So  he  went  to  Norham  ;  whither,  within  4 
days  of  cumming,  cam  Philip  Moubray, 
guardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn  his  bande 
40  men  of  armes,  the  very  flour  of  men  of 
the  Scottish  marches. 

"Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham, 
seynge  this,  brought  his  garison  afore  the 
barriers  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in 
gold,  and  wearing  the  heaulme,  his  lady's 
present. 

"Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion, 
'  Sir  Knight,  ye  be  cum  hither  to  fame  your 
helmet:  mount  up  on  yowr  horse,  and  ride 
lyke  a  valiant  man  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at 
hand,  and  I  forsake  God  if  I  rescue  not  thy 
body  deade  or  alyve,  or  I  myself  wyl  dye 
for  it.' 

"  Whereupon  he  toke  his  cursere,  and  rode 
among  the  throng  of  ennemyes;  the  which 
laved  sore  stripes  on  him,  and  pulled  him  at 
the  last  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  grounde. 

"Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  gar- 
rison, lette  prick  yn  among  the  Scottes,  and 
so  wondid  them  and  their  horses,  that  they 
were  overthrowan;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten, 
was  horsid  agayn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewed 
the  Scottes  yn  chase.  There  were  taken  fifty 
horse  of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Norham 
brought  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the 
chase." 

Note  ro. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisel,  and  of  Ford, 
And  Captain  0/ the  Hold. — P.  53. 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a 
fictitious  narrative,  this  castellan's  name  ought 
to  have  been  William;  for  William  Heron  of 
Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Ford, 
whose  siren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our 
James  IV.  so  dear.  Moreover,  the  said 
William  Heron  was,  at  the  time  supposed,  a 
nrisoner  in  Scotland,   being  surrendered  by 
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Henry  VIII.,  on  account  ot  his  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford.  His 
wife,  represented  in  the  text  as  residing  at 
the  Court  of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  hving  in 
her  own  Castle  at  Ford.— See  Sir  Richard 
Heron's  curious  Genealogy  of  the  Heron 
Family. 

Note  ii. 

James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  viock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey  s  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower. — P.  54. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  is  well  known.  In  1496  he 
was  received  honourably  in  Scotland  ;  and 
James  IV.,  after  conferring  upon  him  in 
marriage  his  own  relation,  the  Ladj'  Catha- 
rine Gordon,  made  war  on  England  in  behalf 
of  his  pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  invasion 
of  England,  Surrey  advanced  into  Berwick- 
shire at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  but 
retreated,  after  taking  the  inconsiderable  for- 
tress of  Ayton. 

Note  12. 

/  troii.', 

Norham  can  find  you  guides  cnoiu  ; 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar : 
Have  drtink  the  monks  of  St.  Dothan's  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  siven  them  UM  to  set  their  hood':.  — 

P.  54- 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of 
Wark,  Norham,  and  Berwick,  were,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed,  very  troublesome  neigh- 
bours to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Ledington  wrote  a  poem,  called  "The  Blind 
Baron's  Comfort  ;"  when  his  barony  of 
Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harried  by  Row- 
land Foster,  the  English  captain  of  Wark, 
with  his  company,  to  the  number  of  300  men. 
They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  5000  sheep, 
200  nolt,  30  horses  and  mares  ;  the  whole 
furniture  of  his  house  of  Blythe,  worth  100 
pounds  Scots  (8/.  6s.  M.),  and  everylliing 
else  that  was  portable. 

Note  13. 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train. — 

P.  55- 

This  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin 
to  Welsh,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thom?>s  of  Exeter, 


a  leader  among  the  Cornish  insurgents  in 
1549.  " This  man, "  says  Holinshed,  "had 
many  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  no 
great  stature,  but  well  set,  and  mightilie  com- 
pact. He  was  a  very  good  wrestler  ;  shot  well, 
both  in  the  longbow  and  also  in  the  crossbow  ; 
he  handled  Ills  iiand-gun  and  pcece  very  well  ; 
he  was  a  very  good  woodman,  and  a  hardie, 
and  such  a  one  as  would  not  give  his  head  for 
the  polling,  or  his  beard  for  the  washing.  He 
was  a  companion  in  any  exercise  of  activitie, 
and  of  a  courteous  and  gentle  behaviour.  He 
descended  of  a  good  honest  parentage,  being 
borne  at  Peneverin  in  Cornwall ;  and  yet,  in 
this  rebellion,  an  arch-captain  and  a  principal 
doer." — Vol.  iv.  p.  958,  4to  edition.  This  model 
of  clerical  talents  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
hanged  upon  the  steeple  of  his  own  church. 

Note  14. 

that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God.  —  P.  55. 

"  Santa  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  born 
of  a  very  noble  family,  and  when  very  young 
abhorred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolv- 
ing to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Al- 
mighty, that  she,  by  Divine  inspiration,  for- 
sook her  father's  house,  and  never  was  more 
heard  of  till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft 
of  a  rock,  on  that  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain, where  now  the  ciiapel  is  built  ;  and  they 
atfirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  tlie  hands 
of  angels  ,  for  that  place  was  not  formerly  so 
accessible  (as  now  it  is)  in  the  days  of  the 
Saint  ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very  bad,  and 
steepy,  and  breakneck  way.  In  tliis  frightful 
place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great  many 
years,  feeding  only  on  what  she  found  growing 
on  that  barren  mountain,  and  creeping  into 
a  narrow,  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a  rock,  which 
was  always  dropping  wet,  and  was  her  place 
of  retirement  as  well  as  prayer  ;  liaving  worn 
out  even  the  rock  with  her  knees  in  a  certain 
place,  which  is  now  open'd  on  ]-)urpope  to 
show  it  to  those  who  come  here.  This  chapel 
is  very  richly  adorn'd  ;  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  Saint's  dead  body  was  discover'd,  which  is 
just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  wliich  is 
opened  on  purpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very 
fine  statue  of  marble,  representing  lier  in  a  ly- 
ing posture,  railed  in  all  about  with  fine  iron 
and  brass  work  ;  and  the  altar,  on  which  they 
say  mass,  is  built  just  over  it." — Voyage  to 
Sicily  and  Malta,  by  Mr.  John  Dryden  (son 
to  the  poet),  p.  107. 
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Note  15. 

Friar  Jolui 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  riiarkcd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds.  — 

P.  56. 

Friar  John  understood  tlie  soporific  virtue  of 
his  beads  and  breviary  as  weU  as  his  name- 
sake in  Rabelais.  "  But  Gargantua  could  not 
sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soever  he 
turned  himself.  Whereupon  the  monk  said 
to  him,  '  I  never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I 
am  at  sermon  or  prayers.  Let  us  therefore 
begin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  psalms, 
to  try  whether  you  shall  not  quickly  fall 
asleep.'  The  conceit  pleased  Gargantua  very 
well  ;  and  beginning  the  first  of  these  psalms, 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  Beati  quo7-tim,  they 
fell  asleep,  both  the  one  and  the  other." 

Note  16. 

The  summon  d  Palmer  came  in  place. — P.  56. 

A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim,  was  one 
ivho  made  it  his  sole  business  to  visit  different 
holy  shrines  ,  travelling  incessantly,  and  sub- 
sisting by  charity :  whereas  the  Pilgrim  re- 
tired to  his  usual  home  and  occupations, 
when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at  the  par-  i 
ticular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his  pil- 
grimage. The  Palmers  seem  to  have  been 
the  Questionarii oi\\\e.'a.uz\G.Xi\.  Scottish  ca.nons 
1242  and  1296. 

XoTE  17. 

To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  datvn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound. — P.  57. 

St.  Regulus  (Scottice,  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of 
Patras,  in  .Achaia,  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said, 
A.D.  370,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he 
landed  at  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where  he 
founded  a  cliapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is 
still  standing  ;  and.  though  we  may  doubt  the 
precise  date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A 
cave,  nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the 
Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  bears  the  name 
of  this  religious  person.  It  is  difficult  of 
access  :  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewn  is 
washed  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly 
round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  tlie 
same  in  height.  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stone 
altar  ;  on  the  other  an  aperture  into  an  inner 
den,    where   the   miserable  ascetic,    who  in- 


habited mis  dwelling,  probably  slept.  At  full 
tide,  egress  and  regress  are  hardly  practicable. 
As  Regulus  first  colonized  the  'metropolitan 
see  of  Scotland,  and  converted  tlie  inhabi- 
tants in  the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  the  ancient  name  of  Killmle  [Cella 
Reguli)  should  have  been  superseded,  even  in 
favour  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland.  The 
reason  of  the  change  was,  that  St.  Rule  is  said 
to  have  brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  Saint 
Andrew. 

Note  18. 

Saint  Fi Han's  blessed  well. 

Whose  spring  can.  frenzied  dreams  dispel. 
And  the  crazed  braiti  restore. — P.  57. 

St.  Fillan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  repu- 
tation. Although  Popery  is,  with  us,  matter 
of  abomination,  yet  the  common  people  still 
retain  some  of  the  superstitions  connected 
with  it.  There  are  in  Perthsiiire  several  wells 
and  springs  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan,  which  are 
still  places  of  pilgrimage  and  offerings,  ev'en 
among  the  Protestants.  They  are  held  power- 
ful in  cases  of  madness  ;  and,  in  some  of  very 
late  occurrence,  lunatics  have  been  left  all 
night  bound  to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence 
that  the  saint  would  cure  and  unloose  them 
before  morning. 

Note  19. 

The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  four  tsh'  d  once  a  forest  fair. — P.  57. 

Ettrick  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainous 
sheep-walks,  was  anciently  reserved  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  Since  it  was  dis- 
parked,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  al- 
most totally  destroyed,  although,  wherever 
protected  from  the  sheep,  copses  soon  arise 
witliout  any  planting.  When  the  King 
hunted  there,  he  often  summoned  the  array 
of  the  country  to  meet  and  assist  his  sport. 
Thus,  in  1528,  James  V.  "  made  proclamation 
to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward- 
men,  and  freeholders,  that  they  should  com- 
pear at  Edinburgh,  with  a  month's  victuals, 
to  pass  with  tlie  King  wliere  he  pleased,  to 
danton  the  thieves  of  Tiviotdale,  Annandale, 
Liddisdale,  and  other  parts  of  that  country  ; 
and  also  warned  all  gentlemen  that  had 
good  dogs  to  bring  them,  that  he  might  hunt 
in  the  .said  country  as  he  pleased  :  The  whilk 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Highland,  did,  and  brought 
their  hounds  with  them  in  like  manner,  to 
hunt  with  the  King,  as  he  pleased. 

"The  second  day  of  June  the  King  past 
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out  of  Edinburgh  to  the  hunting,  with  many 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  with 
him,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men  ; 
and  then  p.ist  to  Meggitland,  and  hounded 
and  hawked  all  the  country  and  bounds  ;  that 
is  to  say,  Crammat,  Pappertlaw,  St.  Mary- 
laws,  Carlavrick,  Chapel,  Ewindoores,  and 
Longhope.  I  heard  say,  he  slew,  in  these 
bounds,  eighteen  score  of  harts."* 

These  huntings  had,  of  course,  a  military 
character,  and  attendance  upon  them  was  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal.  The  act  for 
abolishing  ward'  or  military  tenures  in  Scot- 
land, enumerates  the  services  of  hunting, 
hosting,  watching,  and  warding,  as  those 
which  were  in  future  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  given  an  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  these  huntings  were 
conducted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  having  been  present 
at  Braemar  upon  such  an  occasion  : — 

"There  did  I  find  the  truly  noble  and  right 
honourable  lords,  John  Erskine,  Jiarlof  Mar  ; 
James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray  ;  George 
Gordon,  Earl  of  Engye,  son  and  heir  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley  ;  James  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan  ;  and  John,  Lord  Erskine,  son  and 
heir  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  their  Countesses, 
with  my  much  honoured,  and  my  last  assured 
and  approved  friend,  Sir  William  Murray, 
knight  of  Abercarney,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
knights,  esquires,  and  their  followers  ;  all  and 
every  man,  in  general,  in  one  habit,  as  if  Ly- 
curgus  had  been  there,  and  made  laws  of 
equality  ;  for  once  in  the  year,  which  is  the 
whole  month  of  August,  and  sometimes  part 
of  September,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom  (for  their  pleasure)  do  come 
into  these  Highland  countries  to  hunt ;  where 
they  do  conform  themselves  to  the  habit  of  the 
Highlandmen,  who,  for  the  most  part,  speak 
nothing  but  Irish  ;  and,  in  former  time,  were 
those  people  which  were  called  tlie  Redshanks. 
Their  habit  is — shoes,  with  but  one  sole  a-piece; 
stockings  (which  they  call  short  hose,)  made 
of  a  warm  stuff  of  divers  colours,  which  they 
call  tartan  ;  as  for  breeches,  many  of  them, 
nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any,  but  a 
jerkin  of  the  same  stuff  that  their  hose  is  of  ; 
tlieir  garters  being  bands  or  wreaths  of  hay  or 
straw  ;  with  a  plaid  about  their  shoulders  ; 
which  is  a  mande  of  divers  colours,  much 
finer  and  lighter  stuff  than  their  hose  ;  with 
blue  flat  caps  on  their  heads  ;  a  handkerchief, 
knit  with  two  kv.ots,  about  their  necks  •  and 
thus  are  tliey  attired.  Now  their  weapons  are 
— lone  bowes  and  forked  arrows,  swords,  and 


•  Pitscottie'3  JUstory  of  Scotland,  folio  edition, 
p.  113, 


targets,  harqueousses,  muskets,  durks,  and 
Lochaber  a.xes.  With  these  arms  I  fotmd 
many  of  them  armed  for  the  hunting.  As  for 
their  attire,  any  man,  of  what  degree  soever, 
that  comes  amongst  them,  must  not  disdain 
to  wear  it  ;  for,  if  they  do,  then  they  will  dis- 
dain to  hunt,  or  willingly  to  bring  in  their 
dogs  ;  but  if  men  be  kind  unto  them,  and  be 
in  their  habit,  then  are  they  conquered  with 
kindness,  and  the  sport  will  be  plentiful.  This 
was  the  reason  that  I  found  so  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  those  shapes.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  hunting  : — 

"My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having  put  me 
into  that  shape,  I  rode  with  him  from  his 
house,  where  I  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
called  the  Castle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was  built 
by  King  Malcolm  Canmore  (for  a  hunting- 
house),  who  reigned  in  Scotland,  when  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  Norman  William, 
reigned  in  England.  I  speak  of  it,  because  it 
was  the  last  house  I  saw  in  those  parts  ;  for  I 
was  the  space  of  twelve  days  after,  before  I 
saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
any  creature  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  such  like  creatures, — which  made  me 
doubt  that  I  should  never  have  seen  a  house 
again. 

' '  Thus,  the  first  day,  we  travelled  eight 
miles,  where  there  were  small  cottages,  built 
on  purpose  to  lodge  in,  which  they  call  Lon- 
quhards.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskine,  he 
commanded  that  I  should  always  be  lodged  in 
his  lodging  ;  the  kitchen  being  always  on  the 
side  of  a  bank  :  many  kettles  and  pots  boiling, 
and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with 
great  variety  of  cheer, — as  venison  baked  ; 
sodden,  rost,  and  stewed  beef  ;  mutton,  goats, 
kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon,  pigeons,  hens,  ca- 
pons, chickens,  partridges,  muir-coots,  heath- 
cocks,  caperkellies,  and  termagants  ;  good 
ale,  sacke,  white  and  claret,  tent  (or  allegant), 
with  most  potent  aquavitae. 

"All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
continually  in  superfluous  abundance,  caught 
by  falconers,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  by 
my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victual  our 
camp,  which  consisteth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  horses.  The  manner  of  the 
hunting  is  this  :  Five  or  six  hundred  men  do 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse 
themselves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or 
ten  miles  compass,  they  do  bring,  or  chase  in, 
the  deer  in  many  herds,  (two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  in  a  herd,)  to  sucii  or  such  a  place, 
as  the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them  ;  then, 
when  day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
their  companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said 
places,  sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middles, 
through  burns  and    rivers  ;   ajid  then,    they 
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being  come  to  the  place,  do  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are 
called  the  Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer  ; 
but,  as  the  proverb  says  of  the  bad  cook,  so 
these  tinkhell  men  do  lick  their  own  fingers  ; 
for,  besides  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they 
carry  with  them,  we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  1 
a  harquebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  which  they 
do  seldom  discharge  in  vain.     Then,  after  we 
had  staid  there  three  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
we  might  perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the  hills 
round  about  us   (their  heads  making  a  show 
like  a  wood,)  which,  being  followed  close  by 
the  tinkhell,  are  chased  down  into  the  valley 
where  we  lay  ;  then  all  the  valley,   on  each 
side,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  of 
strong  Irish  greyhounds,  they  are  all  let  loose, 
as  occasion  serves,   upon  the  herd  of  deer, 
that   with   dogs,    guns,    arrows,    durks,    and 
daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  fourscore 
fat  deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are  disposed  j 
of,  some  one  way,  and  some  another,  twenty  \ 
and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  enough  left ' 
for  us,  to  make  merry  withall,  at  our  rendez- 1 
vous. "  I 

Note  20. 

By  lone  Saint  Mary  s silent  lake. — P.  59. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  re- 
servoir from  which  the  Yarrow  takes  its  course. 
It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. In  the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by 
flights  of  wild  swans  ;  hence  my  friend  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  lines  : — 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are 
the  ruins  of  Dryhope  tower,  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Pliilip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of 
the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for 
his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for  her 
beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in 
later  days,  with  equal  justice,  conferred  on 
Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Harden  family.  The  author 
well  remembers  the  talent  and  spirit  of  the 
latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  though  age  had  then 
injured  the  charms  which  procured  her  the 
name.  The  words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of 
"Tweedside,"  beginning,  "What  beauties 
does  Flora  disclose,"  were  composed  in  her 
honour. 

Note  21. 

in  feudal  strife,  a  foe, 

Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. — P.  59. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes  (.de 


lacubus)  was  situated  on  fne  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the 
Cranstouns  ;  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
worship  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
vestiges  of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be 
traced  ;  but  the  burial  ground  is  still  used  as 
a  cemetery.  A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  re- 
tired, has  an  uncommonly  striking  effect. 
The  vestiges  of  the  chaplain's  house  are  yet 
visible.  Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  com- 
manded a  fuU  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  oppo- 
site mountain  of  Bourhope,  belonging,  with 
the  lake  itself,  to  Lord  Napier.  On  the  left 
hand  is  the  tower  of  Dryliope,  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  note. 

Note  22. 

the  Wizard s grave , 

That  Wizard  Priest's,  -whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust. — P.  60. 

At  one  corner  of  the  burial  ground  of  the 
demolished  chapel,  but  without  its  precincts, 
is  a  small  mound,  called  Binram's  Corse, 
where  tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a 
necromantic  priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the 
chaplainry. 

Note  23. 

Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dat-k  Loch-skcnc. 

P.  60. 

Loch-skene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  consider- 
able size,  at  the  head  of  the  Moffat-water. 
The  character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly 
savage;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has, 
for  many  ages,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an 
islet  in  the  lake.  Loch-skene  discharges  itself 
into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  short  and  precipi- 
tate course,  falls  from  a  cataract  of  immense 
height,  and  gloomy  grandeur,  called,  from  its 
appearance,  the  "Grey  Mare's  Tail."  The 
"  Giant's  Grave,"  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a 
sort  of  trench,  which  bears  that  name,  a  little 
way  from  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  battery,  designed  to  command 
the  pass. 

Note  24. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle. — P.  60. 

Lindisfarne,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland, was  called  Holy  Island,  from  the 
sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastery,  and  from  its 
having  been  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of 
Durham  during  the  early  ages  of  British 
Christianity.  A  succession  of  holy  men  held 
that  office:  but  their  merits  were  swallowed 
\  UD  in  the  superior  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert.  who 
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was  sixth  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  wlio  be- 
stowed the  name  of  his  "patrimony"  upon 
the  extensive  property  of  the  see.  The  ruins 
of  the  monastery  upon  Holy  Island  betoken 
great  antiquity.  Tlie  arches  are,  in  general, 
strictly  Sa.xon;  and  the  pillars  wliich  sujiport 
them,  short,  strong,  and  m;issy.  In  some 
places,  however,  there  are  pointed  window.s, 
which  indicate  that  the  building  has  been  re- 
paired at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
original  foundation.  The  exterior  ornaments 
of  tlie  building,  being  of  a  light  sandy  stone, 
Iiave  been  wasted,  as  described  in  the  text. 
Lindisfarne  is  not  properly  an  island,  but 
rather,  as  the  venerable  Bede  has  termed  it,  a 
semi-i.sle;  for,  although  surrounded  by  the  sea 
at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry  be- 
tween it  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, from  which  it  is  about  three  miles 
distant. 

Note  25. 

in  their  cojivcnt  cell 

A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 
The  lovely  Edelfied — P.  63. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who, 
in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  great  victory 
which  he  won  in  655,  against  Penda,  the  Pagan 
Kingof  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  then  but 
a  year  old,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was 
then  abbess.  She  afterwards  adorned  the 
place  of  her  education  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. 

Note  26. 

of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 

]V'as  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 
When  holy  Hilda  pray'd; 

They  told,  how  sea-fotvls  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail.  —P.  63. 

These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon 
by  all  ancient  writers  who  have  occasion  to 
mention  either  Whitby  or  St.  Hilda.  Tlie 
relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's 
prayer,  not  only  beheaded,  but  petrified,  are 
still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are  termed  by 
Protestant  fossilists,  AmnionitcB. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Camden:  "  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
her  sanctity,  that  these  wild  geese,  which,  in 
the  winter,  fly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  inifrozen  in  tlie  southern  parts,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  every  one,  fall  down  sud- 
denly upon  the  groimd,  when  they  are  in  their 
flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  here-, 
bouts  :  a  relation  I  should  not  have  made,  if' 


I  had  not  received  it  from  several  credible 
men.  But  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  heed 
superstition  attribute  it  to  some  occult  quality 
in  tlie  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy 
between  it  and  the  geese,  such  as  tliey  say  is 
betwixt  wolves  and  scylla  roots:  For  that  such 
hidden  tendencies  and  aversions,  as  we  call 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  implanted  in 
many  things  by  provident  Nature  for  the  pre- 
servation of  them,  is  a  thing  so  evident  that 
everybody  grants  it."  Mr.  Charlton,  in  his 
History  of  Whitby,  points  out  tlie  true  origin 
of  the  fable,  from  the  number  of  sea-gulls 
that,  when  flying  from  a  storm,  often  alight 
near  Whitby;  and  from  the  woodcocks,  and 
other  birds  of  passage,  wlio  do  the  same  upon 
their  arrival  on  shore,  after  a  long  flight. 

Note  27. 

His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  Patron  changed,  tliev  told. — 

P.  63. 

St.  Cuthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepul- 
chre, one  of  the  most  mutable  and  unreason- 
able saints  in  the  Calendar.  He  died  a.d. 
688,  in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands, 
having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne, 
or  Holy  Island,  about  two  years  before.  His 
body  was  brought  to  Lindisfarne,  where  it  re- 
mained until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about 
793,  when  the  monastery  was  nearlydestroyed. 
The  monks  fled  to  Scotland  with  what  they 
deemed  their  chief  treasure,  the  relics  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  The  Saint  was,  however,  a  most 
capricious  fellow-traveller;  whicli  was  the  more 
intolerable,  as,  like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  he  journeyed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
companions.  They  paraded  him  through 
Scotland  for  several  years,  and  came  as  far 
west  as  Whithern,  in  Galloway,  whence  they 
attempted  to  sail  for  Ireland,  but  were  driven 
back  by  tempests.  He  at  length  made  a  halt 
at  Norham  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Melrose, 
where  he  remained  stationary  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  caused  himself  to  be  launched  upon 
the  Tweed  in  a  stone  coflin,  which  landed 
him  at  Tilmouth,  in  Northumberland. 

The  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  this 
Saint  is  not  now  matter  of  uncertainty.  So 
recently  as  17th  May,  1827,  1139  years  after 
his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment 
wtre  effected.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  there  was  then  found  a  walled 
grave,  containing  the  coffins  of  the  Saint. 
The  first,  or  outer  one,  was  ascertained  to  be 
that  of  1541,  the  secoJid  of  1041 ;  the  third. 
Or  inner  one.  answering  in  everv  particular  ta 
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the  description  of  that  of  698,  was  found  to 
contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  been  averred  then, 
and  even  until  1539,  the  incorruptible  body, 
but  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Saint ;  the  bottom 
of  the  grave  being  perfectly  dry,  free  from 
offensive  smell,  and  without  the  slightest 
symptom  that  a  human  b  dy  had  ever  under- 
gone decomposition  witl.in  its  walls.  The 
skeleton  was  found  swathed  in  five  silk  robes 
of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  ornamental 
parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again 
covered  with  a  robe  of  linen.  Beside  the 
skeleton  were  also  deposited  several  gold  and 
silver  iitsig/iia,  and  other  rehcs  of  the  Saint. 

[Speaking  of  the  burial  of  Cuthbert,  Mr. 
Hartshorne  says,  ' '  Aldhune  was  at  that  time 
bishop  of  the,  previously  for  a  long  period, 
wandering  See  of  Lindisfarne.  But  we  now 
hear  no  more  of  that  ancient  name  as  the  seat 
of  Episcopacy.  A  cathedral  church,  such  as 
it  was  ....  was  speedily  erected  upon 
the  hill  of  Durham.  This  church  was  con- 
secrated, with  much  magnificence  and  solem- 
nity, in  tlie  year  999." — Hisfoty  0/  Northum- 
berland, p.  227.] 

Note  28. 

Eve)i  ScollancTs  dauntless  kingand  heir,  cT'r. 
Before  his  standard Jled. — P.  64. 

Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I., 
with  his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberland 
in  1 136,  the  English  host  marched  against 
them  under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  ; 
to  the  efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the  great 
victory  which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Northallerton,  or  Cutonmoor.  The 
conquerors  were  at  least  as  miich  indebted  to 
the  jealousy  and  intractability  of  the  different 
tribes  who  composed  David's  army;  among 
whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the 
Galwegians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the 
men  of  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  with  many 
Norman  and  German  warriors,  who  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  See  Chal- 
MER's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  622  ;  a  most  labo- 
rious, curious,  and  interesting  publication, 
from  which  considerable  defects  of  style  and 
manner  ought  not  to  turn  aside  the  Scottish 
antiquary. 

Note  29. 

'Tiaas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turn'd  the  Conqueror  back  again. — 

P.64. 

Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great 
reason  to  spare  the  Danes,  when  opportunity 
offered.  Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Simeon  of 
Durham,  that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision 


to  Alfred,  when  lurking  in  the  marshes  of 
Glastonbury,  and  promised  him  assistance  and 
victory  over  his  heathen  enemies  ;  a  consola- 
tion which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after 
the  victory  of  Ashendown,  rewarded  by  a  royal 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  Saint.  As  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread  be- 
fore his  army,  when  he  marched  to  punish 
the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  1096,  had 
forced  the  monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy 
Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  was, 
however,  replaced  before  William  left  the 
north  ;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the  Con- 
queror having  intimated  an  indiscreet  curiosity 
to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in  the 
act  of  commanding  the  shrine  to  be  opened, 
seized  with  heat  and  sickness,  accompanied 
with  such  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared 
for  him,  he  fled  without  eating  a  morsel, 
(which  the  monkish  historian  seems  to  have 
thought  no  small  part  both  of  the  miracle  and 
the  penance),  and  never  drew  his  bridle  till  he 
got  to  the  river  Tees. 

Note  30. 

Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name. — P.  64. 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert 
was,  during  his  life,  such  an  artificer  as 
Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  his 
death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  forg- 
ing those  Entrochi  which  are  found  among 
the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by 
the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.  W^iile  at 
this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  night 
upon  a  certain  rock,  and  use  another  as  his 
anvil.  This  story  was  perhaps  credited  in 
former  days  ;  at  least  the  Saint's  legend  con- 
tains some  not  more  probable. 

Note  31. 

Old  Col-wulf.—V.  64. 

CeoUvulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, flourished  in  the  eighth  centur}'.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  for  the  vener- 
able Bede  dedicates  to  him  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
History."  He  abdicated  the  throne  about 
738,  and  retired  to  Holy  Island,  wliere  he 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Saint  as  Col- 
wulf was,  however,  I  fear  the  foundation  of 
the  penance  vault  does  not  correspond  with 
his  character  ;  for  it  is  recorded  among  his 
77iemorabilia,  that,  finding  the  air  of  the  island 
raw  and  cold,  he  indulged  the  monks,  whose 
rule  had  hitherto  confined  them  to  milk  or 
water,  with  the  comfortable  privilege  of  using 
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wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  insists  on 
this  objection,  he  is  welcome  to  suppose  the 
penance-vault  was  intended,  by  the  founder, 
for  the  more  genial  purposes  of  a  cellar. 

Note  32. 

Tynemouth' s  haughty  Prioress. — P.  65. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tyne- 
mouth is  certain.     Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
higli  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  vow 
was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  ma- 
riners who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound  coast 
of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather.       It 
was  anciently  a  nunnery  ;  for  Virca,  abbess  of  1 
Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet  alive)  | 
with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation  of  a  , 
holy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent  him  a  | 
coffin  :    But,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and  of  j 
Holy   Island,    the   introduction    of  nuns    at 
Tynemouth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  an 
anachronism.     The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is 
altogether  fictitious.      Indeed,   St.    Cuthbert  ] 
was  unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment;  1 
for,   notwithstanding  his  accepting  the  mor- 
tuary gifts  above-mentioned,  and  his  carrying 
on  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of 
Coldingham,    he   certainly   hated  the   whole 
female  se.\;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick 
played  to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he,  after 
death,   inflicted   severe  penances  on  such  as 
presumed  to  approach  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  his  shrine. 

Note  33. 

On  those  the  zuall  was  to  enclose. 
Alive  within  the  tomb. — P.  66. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religious,  who 
broke  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman  vestals  in  a 
similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  en- 
close their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food 
and  water  was  deposited  in  it,  and  the  awful 
words,  Vade  i.m  P,\ce,  were  the  signal  for 
immuring  the  criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
in  latter  times,  this  punishment  was  often  re- 
sorted to  ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham  were  some  years  ago  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  female  skeleton, 
which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche  and  posi- 
tion of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an 
immured  nun. 

Note  34. 

The  village  inn. — P.  71. 

The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie, 
or  inn,  in  the  i6th  century,  may  be  collected 


from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale  of  "  The  Friars 
of  Berwick."  Simon  Lawder,  "  the  gay  ost- 
lier,"  seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably  ; 
and  his  wife  decorated  her  person  with  a 
scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver,  and 
nngs  upon  her  fingers  ;  and  feasted  her  para- " 
mour  with  rabbits,  capons,  partridges,  and 
Bordeaux  wine.  At  least,  if  the  Scottish  inns 
were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement from  the  legislature  ;  who,  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  only  enacted 
that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs  there  be  hostel- 
laries,  having  stables  and  chambers,  and  pro- 
\-ision  for  man  and  horse,  but  by  another  sta- 
tute ordained  that  no  man,  travelling  on  horse 
or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  an\'^vhere  ex- 
cept in  these  hostellaries  ;  and  that  no  person, 
save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such  travel- 
lers, under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  for 
exercising  such  hospitaUty.  But,  in  spite  ol 
these  provident  enactments,  the  Scottish  hos- 
tels are  but  indifferent,  and  strangers  continue 
to  find  reception  in  the  houses  of  individuals. 

Note  35. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend. — P.  73. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit 
is  given  among  the  Scottish  peasantry.',  is  what 
is  called  the  "dead-bell,"  explained  by  my 
friend  James  Hogg  to  be  that  tinkling  in  the 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the 
secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's  decease. 


Note  36. 
The  Goblin-Hall. - 


-P.  74- 


A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of 
Gifford  or  Yester,  (for  it  bears  either  name  in- 
differently,) the  construction  of  which  has 
from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to 
magic.  The  statistical  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Garvald  and  Baro  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  this  castle  and 
apartment :  — "  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
the  water  of  Hopes  on  the  east,  and  a  large 
rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  Yester.  Sir  David  Dalr>'mple,  in  his  An- 
nals, relates,  that  '  Hugh  Gifford  de  Yester 
died  in  1267 ;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a 
capacious  cavern,  formed  by  magical  art,  and 
called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall,  i.e.  Hobgoblin 
Hall."  A  staircase  of  twenty-four  steps  led 
down  to  this  apartment,  which  is  a  large  and 
spacious  hall,  witli  an  arched  roof;  and 
though  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  been  exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a 
period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  is  still  as  firm 
and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  years. 
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From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  another  staircase 
of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which  | 
hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.     A  . 
great  part  of  tlie  walls  of  this  large  and  ancient 
castle  are  stfll  standing.     Tliere  is  a  tradition  j 
that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  fortifica-  j 
tion,    in   this   country,    that    surrendered    to } 
General  Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector 
Somerset." — Statiiiical  Atcouni,  vol.  .xiii.     I 
have  only  to  add,    that,  in  1737,  the  Goblin 
Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale's  falconer,   as   I   learn  from  a  poem  by 
Boyse,   entitled  "Retirement,"  written  upon  1 
visiting  Yester.     It  is  now  rendered  inaccessi- 
ble by  the  fall  of  the  stair. 

Note  37. 

There  floated  Hacds  bamier  trim 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. — P.  75. 

In  1263,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  a  powerful  armament, 
and  made  a  descent  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire. 
Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeated,  on 
(he  2nd  October,  by  Alexander  III.  Haco 
retreated  to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after 
Ihis  disgrace  to  his  arms.  There  are  still  ex- 
isting, near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrows, 
some  of  which,  having  been  opened,  were 
found,  as  usual,  to  contain  bones  and  urns. 


Note  38. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle. — P.  75. 

"  A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded 
with  five  corners,  according  to  the  five  senses, 
and  suitably  inscribed  with  characters.  This 
the  magician  extends  towards  the  spirits  which 
he  invokes,  when  they  are  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious, and  refuse  to  be  conformable  unto  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic." — See  the  Dis- 
courses, &c.,  in  Reginald  'icoii's  Discovery  0/ 
Witchcraft,  ed.  1665,  p.  65. 


Note  39. 

As  born  upon  that  blessed  night. 

When  yawning  graves  and  dying  groan 

Proclaimed  Hell's  empire  overthrown. — ■ 

P-75- 

It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith  that  those 
who  are  born  on  Christmas,  or  Good  Friday, 
have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  of 
commanding  them.  The  Spaniards  imputed 
the  haggard  and  downcast  looks  of  their  Philip 
II.  to  the  disagreeable  visions  to  which  this 
privilege  subjected  him. 


Note  40. 

Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  warrior  doth  7vicld 
Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast. — P.  76. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon 
the  Fairy  superstitions,  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border, "  vol.  ii.,  will  show  whence 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  combat  between 
Alexander  III.  and  the  Goblin  Knight  are 
derived  : — 

Gervase  of  Tilbury  Otia  Imperial,  a  p.  Script, 
rer.  Briinsvic.  (vol.  i.  p.  797)  relates  the  follow- 
ing popular  story  concerning  a  fairy  knight  : 
' '  Osbert,  a  bold  and  powerful  baron,  visited  a 
noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandlebury,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Ely.  Among  other  stories 
related  in  the  social  circle  of  his  friends,  who, 
according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by 
repeating  ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was 
informed,  that  if  any  knight,  unattended,  en- 
tered an  adjacent  plain  by  moonlight,  and 
challenged  an  adversary  to  appear,  he  would 
be  imm.ediately  encountered  by  a  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  knight.  Osbert  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by  a 
single  squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain 
without  the  limits  of  the  plain,  which  was  sur- 
rounded byaii  ancient  entrenchment.  On  re- 
peating the  challenge,  he  was  instantly  assailed 
by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly  unhorsed, 
and  seized  the  reins  of  his  steed.  During  this 
operation,  his  ghostly  opponent  sprung  up, 
and  darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert. 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  horse,  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  his  servants.  The  horse  was  of 
a  sable  colour,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutre- 
ments, and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and 
vigour.  He  remained  with  his  keeper  till 
cock-growing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire, 
he  reared,  spurned  the  ground,  and  vanished. 
On  disarming  himself,  Osbert  perceived  that 
he  was  wounded,  and  that  one  of  his  steel 
boots  was  full  of  blood."  Gervase  adds,  that 
' '  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wound 
opened  afresh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  eve 
on  which  he  encountered  the  spirit."  Less 
fortunate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  knigl-f, 
who,  travelling  by  night  with  a  single  com~ 
panion,  "came  in  sight  of  a  fairy  host,  ar- 
rayed under  displayed  banners.  Despising 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friend,  the  knight 
pricked  forward  to  break  a  lance  with  a  cham- 
pion, who  advanced  from  the  ranks  apparently 
in  defiance.  His  companion  beheld  the  Bo- 
hemian overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by  his 
aerial  adversary;  and  returning  to  the  spot 
next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpses 
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of    the    knight    and    steed."— Hierarchy   of 
Blessed  Angels,  p.  554. 

Besides  these  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry 
above  quoted,  many  others  might  be  alleged 
in  support  of  employing  fairy  machinery  in 
this  manner.  The  forest  of  Glenmore,  in  the 
North  Highlands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
a  spirit  called  Lkam-dearg,  in  the  array  of  an 
ancient  warrior,  naving  a  bloody  hand,  from 
which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon 
those  with  whom  he  meets  doing  battle  with 
him  ;  and  the  clergyman  who  makes  u[)  an 
account  of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Macfar- 
lane  MS.  in  the  Advocates"  Library,  gravely 
assures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  Lkam-dearg 
fought  witli  three  brothers,  whom  he  met  in 
his  walk,  none  of  whom  long  survived  the 
ghostly  conflict.  Barclay,  in  his  "  Euphor- 
mion,"  gives  a  singular  account  of  an  officer 
who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant,  rather  to 
intrude  upon  a  haunted  house  in  a  town  in 
Manders,  than  to  put  up  with  worse  quarters 
elsewhere.  After  takuig  the  usual  precautions 
of  providing  fires,  ligiits,  and  arms,  they 
watched  till  midnight,  when  behold  !  the  se- 
vered arm  of  a  man  dropped  from  the  ceiling; 
this  was  followed  by  the  legs,  the  other  arm, 
tlie  trunk,  and  the  head  of  the  body,  all  sepa- 
rately. The  members  rolled  together,  united 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished 
soldiers,  and  formed  a  gigantic  warrior,  who 
defied  them  both  to  combat.  Their  blows,  al- 
though they  penetrated  the  body  and  ampu- 
tated the  limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist, 
had,  as  the  reader  may  easily  believe,  little 
effect  on  an  enemy  who  possessed  such  powers 
of  self-union  ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make  more 
effectual  impression  upon  them.  How  the 
combat  terminated  I  do  not  exactly  lemember, 
and  have  not  the  book  by  me  ;  but  I  think 
the  spirit  made  to  the  intruders  on  liis  man- 
sion the  usual  proposal,  that  they  should  re- 
nounce their  redemption  ;  which  being  de- 
clined, he  was  obliged  to  retract. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accus- 
tomed peculiarly  to  search  for,  and  delight  in, 
.encounters  with  such  military  spectres.  See 
a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  in  Bartho- 
i.iNUS,  DcCausis  coniemptce  Mortis  a  Danis, 
P-  253-  j 

Note  41. 

Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own,  \ 

Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  stiffen  d  svjaiu.—  1 
P-  79- 
I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  , 
night  in  which  these  lines  were  written,  sug- 
gested as  they  were,  by  a  sudden  fall  of  snow,  j 


beginning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man 
perished  exactly  in  the  maner  here  described, 
and  his  body  was  next  morning  found  close  to 
his  own  house.  Tiie  accident  happened  within 
five  miles  of  the  farm  of  Ashestiel. 


Note  43. 
—  Forbes. — P.  79. 

Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet ; 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  indivi- 
dual affection  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and 
esteem  of  Scotland  at  large.  His  "  Life  of 
Beattic,"  whom  he  befriended  2nd  patronized 
m  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  Iiis  decease, 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent 
and  affectionate  biographer  was  called  to  fol- 
low the  subject  of  his  narrative.  This  melan- 
choly event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  mar- 
riage of  the  friend,  to  whom  this  introduc- 
tion is  addressed,  with  one  of  Sir  William's 
daughters. 

Note  43. 

Friar  Kush.—V.  80. 

Alias  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp. "  This  personage 
is  a  strolling  demon,  or  esprit  follet,  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  got  admittance  into  a  monas- 
tery as  a  scullion,  and  played  the  monks  many 
pranks.  He  was  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  Jack  o'  Lanthorn.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  this  mischievous  demon  that  Milton's  clown 
speaks, 

"  She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said, 
And  he  by  Friar's  lanthorn  led." 

"  The  History  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme 
rarity,  and,  for  some  time,  even  the  existence 
of  such  a  book  was  doubted,  although  it  is 
expressly  alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scott,  in  his 
"Discovery  of  Witchcraft."  I  have  perused 
a  copy  in  the  valuable  library  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Heber  ;  and  I  observe,  from  Mr.  Beloe's 
"  Anecdotesof  Literature,"  that  there  is  one 
in  the  excellent  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford. 

Note  44. 

Sir  David  Litidesay  of  the  Alount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms. — P.  82. 

The  late  elaborate  edition  of  Sir  David 
Lindesay's  Works,  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
has  probably  introduced  liim  to  many  of  my 
readers.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  learned  Editor  had   not  bestowed  more 
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pains  in  elucidating  his  author,  even  although 
he  should  have  omitted,  or  at  least  reserved, 
his  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  language 
used  by  the  poet  :  But,  with  all  its  faults,  his 
work  is  an  acceptable  present  to  Scottish  anti- 
(|uaries.  Sir  David  Lindesay  was  well  known 
for  his  early  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Reformed 
I.  )ctrines  ;  and,  indeed,  his  play,  coarse  as  it 
,;?;)\v  seems,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect 
..pon  the  people  of  his  age.  I  am  uncertain 
if  I  abuse  poetical  licence,  by  introducing  Sir 
David  Lmdesay  in  the  character  of  Lion- 
Herald,  sixteen  years  before  he  obtained  that 
office.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  the  first  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  anachronism  ;  for  the 
author  of  "  Floddeii  Field"  despatclies  Dal- 
himoiir.t,  which  can  mean  nobody  but  Sir 
David  de  la  Mont,  to  France,  on  the  message 
of  defiance  from  James  IV.  to  HenrvVlfl. 
It  was  often  an  office  imposed  on  the  Lion 
King-at-arms,  to  receive  foreign  ambassadors  ; 
and  Lindesay  himself  did  this  honour  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  in  1539-40.  Indeed,  the  oath 
of  the  Lion,  in  its  first  article,  bears  reference 
to  his  frequent  employment  upon  royal  mes- 
sages and  embassies. 

The  office  of  heralds,  in  feudal  times,  being 
held  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Kings-at-arnis,  who  presided  over 
their  colleges,  was  proportionally  solemn.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation, 
except  that  the  unction  was  made  with  wine 
instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  a  namesake  and 
kinsman  of  Sir  David  Lindesay,  inaugiu-ated  in 
T592,  "was  crowned  by  King  James  with  the 
ancient  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was  used 
before  the  Scottish  kings  assumed  a  close 
crown ;"  and,  on  occasion  of  the  same  so- 
lemnity, dined  at  the  King's  table,  wearing 
the  crown.  It  is  probable  that  the  coronation 
of  his  predecessor  was  not  less  solemn.  So 
sacred  was  the  herald's  office,  that,  in  151s. 
Lord  Drummond  was  by  Parliament  declared 
guilty  of  treason,  and  his  lands  forfeited, 
because  he  had  struck  with  his  fist  the  Lion 
King-at-arms,  when  he  reproved  him  for  his 
follies.  Nor  was  he  restored,  but  at  the  Lion's 
earnest  solicitation. 


Note  45. 

Crichtoun  Castle. — P.  82. 

A  large  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tvne,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh.  As 
indicated  in  the  text,  it  was  built  at  different 
times,  and  with  a  very  differing  regard  to 
splendour  and  accommodation.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building  is  a  narrow  keep,  or  tower. 


such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  lesser  Scottish 
baron ,  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made 
to  it,  that  there  is  now  a  large  court-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  different  ages.  The 
eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised  above 
a  portico,  and  decorated  with  entablatures, 
bearing  anchors.  All  the  stones  of  this  front 
are  cut  into  diamond  facets,  the  angular  pro- 
jections of  which  have  an  uncommonlv  rich 
appearance.  The  inside  of  this  part  of  the 
building  appears  to  have  contained  a  gallerj 
of  great  length,  and  imcomnion  elegance. 
Access  was  given  to  it  by  a  magnificent  stair- 
case, now  quite  destroyed.  The  soffits  are 
ornamented  with  twining  cordage  and  rosettes; 
and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  far  more 
splendid  than  v.as  usual  in  Scottish  castles. 
The  castle  belonged  originally  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  William  Crichton,'  and  probably 
owed  to  Inm  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as 
its  being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
imputed  to  Crichton's  counsels  the  death  of 
his  predecessor,  Earl  WiUiam,  beheaded  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  brother,  in  1440. 
1 1  is  said  to  have  been  totally  demolished  on 
that  occasion ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  rain 
shows  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  Lord  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against 
King  James  III.,  whose  displeasure  he  had 
incurred  by  seducing  his  sister  Margaret,  in 
revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  Monarch  having  dis- 
honoured his  bed.  From  the  Crichton  family 
the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the  Hepburns, 
Earls  of  Bothwell ;  and  when  the  forteitures 
of  Stewart,  the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  were 
divided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell 
to  the  share  of  the'  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  They 
were  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Pringles 
of  Clifton,  and  are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Cal- 
lander, Baronet.  It  were  to  be  wished  the 
proprietor  would  take  a  httle  pains  to  preserve 
these  splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
are  at  present  used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and 
wintering  cattle  ;  although,  perhaps,  there  are 
ver)'  few  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so 
well  the  style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle- 
architecture.  The  castle  of  Crichton  has  a 
dungeon  vault,  called  the  Massey  Mole.  The 
epithet,  which  is  not  uncommonly  applied  to 
the  prisons  of  other  old  castles  in  Scotland,  is 
of  Saracenic  origin.  It  occurs  twice  in  the 
" Epistolcc  ItineraricB"  of  Tolhus,  "Career 
subtermncus,  sive,  nt  Mauri  appellant,  Maz- 
MORKA,"p.  147;  and  again,  "  Coguuturomnci 
Captivi  sub  tioctem  in  ergastitla  subterranea , 
qiics  Tureee  Algezerani  I'oca nt  Mazmorra.S," 
p.  243.  The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  ancient  Moorish  castles  in  Spain,  and 
serves  to  show  from  what  nation  the  Gothic 
style  of  castle-building  was  originally  derived. 
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Note  46. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn. — P.  83. 

He  was  tlie  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
fell  in  the  field  of  Flodden,  wliere,  according 
to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day  ; — 

"  Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  proud, 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast, 
And  ^tcppins;  I'ovth,  with  stomaeh  good. 

Into  tlie  enemies'  throng  he  thrast; 
Audi  Both  to  ill !  Bothwell!  cried  bold. 

To  cause  his  souldiers  to  ensue, 
But  there  he  eauglit  a  wellcome  cold, 

The  Knglishnien  straight  down  him  threw. 
Thus  Haburn  througli  his  hardy  heart 

His  fatal  line  in  conflict  found,  &c. 

Flodden  Field,  a  Poem ;  edited  by 
H.  Weber.    Edin.  1S08. 

Adam  was  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  too  well  known  in  the  history  of 
Queen  Mary. 

Note  47. 

For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven. 
In  vain  to  yames  had  counsel  given , 
Against  the  English  war. — P.  83. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  charac- 
teristic simplicity: — "The  King,  seeing  that 
France  could  get  no  support  of  him  for  that 
time,  made  a  proclamation,  full  hastily,  through 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland  both  east  and  west, 
south  and  north,  as  well  in  the  isles  as  in  the 
firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men,  between  sixty 
and  sixteen  years,  that  they  should  be  ready, 
within  twenty  days,  to  pass  with  him,  with 
forty  days'  victual,  and  to  meet  at  the  Burrow- 
muir  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  to  pass  forward 
where  he  pleased.  His  proclamations  were 
hastily  obeyed,  contrary  the  Council  of  Scot- 
land's will  ;  but  every  man  loved  his  prince  so 
well  that  they  would  on  no  ways  disobey  him; 
but  every  man  caused  make  his  proclamation 
so  hastily,  conform  to  the  charge  of  the  King's 
proclamation. 

"The  King  came  to  Lithgow,  where  he 
happened  to  be  for  the  time  at  tlie  Council, 
very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  his  devotion  to 
God,  to  send  him  good  chance  and  fortune  in 
his  voyage.  In  this  meantime  there  came  a 
man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown,  in  at  the  kirk  door, 
and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of  linen  cloth  ; 
a  pair  of  brotikings  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of 
his  legs  ;  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  con- 
form thereto  :  but  he  had  nothing  on  his  head, 


but  syde  red  yellow  hair  behind,  and  on 
his  haffets,  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders ; 
but  his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two-and-fifty  years, 
with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and  came 
first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and 
speiring  for  the  King,  saying,  he  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  While,  at  the  last,  he  came 
wiiere  tiie  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his 
prayers  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  King,  he  made 
him  little  reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned 
down  groffling  on  the  desk  before  him,  and 
said  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after  follows : — 
'  Sir  King,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you, 
desiring  you  not  to  pass,  at  tliis  time,  where 
thou  art  purposed  ;  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that 
passeth  with  thee.  Further,  she  bade  thee 
mell  with  no  woman,  nor  use  their  counsel,  nor 
let  them  touch  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs  ;  for, 
if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame.' 

"  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unta 
the  King's  grace,  the  evening  song  was  neat 
done,  and  the  King  paused  on  thir  words, 
studying  to  give  liim  ati  answer;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  lords  that  were  about  him 
for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but 
vanished  away  as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the 
sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no 
more  be  seen.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  Linde- 
say  Lyon-herauld,  and  Joiin  Inglis  the  mar- 
shal, who  were,  at  that  time,  young  men,  and 
special  servants  to  the  King's  grace,  were 
standing  presently  beside  the  King,  who 
thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  this  man,  that 
they  might  have  speired  further  tidings  at  him; 
But  all  for  nought;  they  could  not  touch  him; 
for  he  vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  was 
no  more  seen." 


Note  48. 
The  wild  buckbells. — P.  84. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the 
cry  of  the  deer  by  another  word  than  braying, 
although  the  latter  has  been  sanctified  by  tlie 
use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
bellow.  I'his  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great 
delight  to  our  ancestors,  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  association.  A  gentle  knight  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  Sir  Thomas  W'ortley, 
built  Wantley  Lodge,  in  Wancliffe  Forest,  for 
the  pleasure  (as  an  ancient  inscription  testifies) 
of  "  listening  to  the  hart's  bell." 
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r^OTE  49. 

June  saw  his  father  s  overthrow. — P.  84. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  signal- 
ized by  the  cruel  circumstance  of  his  son's  pre- 
sence in  the  hostile  army.  When  the  King 
saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and 
his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost 
the  little  courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled 
out  of  the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as  it  started 
at  a  woman  and  water-pncher,  and  was  slain, 
it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom.  James 
IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and 
hearing  the  monks  of  the  chapel-royal  de- 
ploring the  death  of  his  father,  their  founder, 
he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  severe  penances.  (See  a  follow- 
ing Note  on  stanza  i.x.  of  canto  v.)  The  battle 
of  Sauchie-burn,  in  which  James  III.  fell,  was 
fought  i8th  June,  1488. 

Note  50. 

The  Borough-moor. — P.  86. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  of  very  great  extent,  reaching  from 
the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom  of 
Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest;  and, 
in  that  state,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  had  permission 
granted  to  them  of  building  wooden  galleries, 
projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  which  they  seem 
to  have  done  very  effectually.  When  James 
IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the  kingdom  there, 
in  1513,  the  Borough-moor  was,  according  to 
Hawthornden,  "afield  spacious,  and  delightful 
by  the  shade  of  many  stately  and  aged  oaks." 
Upon  that,  and  similar  occasions,  the  royal 
standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  dis- 
played from  the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone,  now 
built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
high-way  leading  towards  Braid,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  Burntsfield  Links.  The  Hare- 
Stane  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
British  word  Har,  signifying  an  army. 

Note  51. 

in  proud  Scotland' s  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. — P.  87. 

The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you 
will  believe  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  the 
doul)le  tressure  round  the  shield,  mentioned, 
counter  fleur-de-lysed  or  lingued  and  armed 
azure,  was  first  assumed  by  Echaius,  King  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and 
founder  of  the  celebrated  League  with  France ; 
but  later  antiquaries  make  poor  Eochy,    or 


Achy,  little  better  than  a  sort  of  King  of  Brent- 
ford, whom  old  Grig  (who  has  also  swelled 
into  Gregonus  Magnus)  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  important  duty  of  governing  some 
part  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

Note  52. 

Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed. — P.  89. 

The  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  secured 
on  the  north  side  by  a  lake,  now  drained,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  wall,  which  there  was  some 
attempt  to  make  defensible  even  so  late  as 
1 745.  The  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
wall,  have  been  pulled  down,  in  the  course  of 
the  late  extensive  and  beautiful  enlargement 
of  the  city.  My  ingenious  and  valued  Iriend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  proposed  to  celebrate 
Edinburgh  under  the  epithet  here  borrowed. 
But  the  "  Queen  of  the  North  "  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  from  so  eminent  a 
pen  the  proposed  distinction. 

Note  53. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows. — P.  91. 
This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some 
of  the  counties  of  England,  distinguished  for 
archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinary  length 
were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of 
Blackheath,  between  the  troops  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  Cornish  insurgents,  in  1496,  the 
bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by  a  picked 
band  of  archers  from  the  rebel  army,  "whose 
arrows,"  savs  Holinshed,  "were  in  length  a 
full  cloth  vard."  The  Scottish,  according  to 
Ascham,  had  a  proverb,  that  every  English 
archer  carried  under  his  belt  twenty-four  Scots- 
in  allusion  to  his  bundle  of  unerring  shafts. 

Note  54. 

He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd  on  foot  with  faces  bare. — P.  9i- 
The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen, 
appointed  to  be  armed  with  bows  and  sheaves, 
sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear,  or  a  good  axe 
instead  of  a  bow,  if  wortli  100/.  :  their  armour 
to  be  of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore 
luhitehats,  i.e.,  bright  steel  caps,  without  crest 
or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  IV.  their  weapon- 
scliawings  are  appointed  to  be  held  four  times 
a  year,  under  the  aldermen  or  bailiffs. 

Note  55. 

On  foot  the  yeomen  too 

Each  at  his  back  {a  slender  store) 

His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear. — P.  91. 

Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended 
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to  tlie  peasantry  of  Scotland,  by  repeated 
statutes ;  spears  and  axes  seem  universally  to 
have  been  used  instead  of  them.  Their  de- 
fensive armour  was  the  plate-jack,  hauberk,  or 
nrigantine  ;  and  their  missile  weapons  cross- 
bows and  culverins.  All  wore  swords  of  ex- 
cellent temper,  according  to  Patten  ;  and  a 
voluminous  handkerchief  round  their  neck, 
"  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting."  The  mace 
also  was  much  used  in  the  Scottish  army.  The 
old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden  mentions  a 
band — 

"  Who  manfully  did  meet  their  foes, 
With  leaden  mauls,  and  lances  lon£j." 

WTien  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom  was 
called  forth,  each  man  was  obliged  to  appear 
with  forty  days'  provision.  When  this  was 
expended,  which  took  place  before  the  battle 
i>f  Flodden,  the  army  melted  away  of  course. 
Almost  all  the  Scottish  forces,  except  a  few 
knights,  men-at-arms,  and  the  Border-prickers, 
who  formedexcellent  light  cavalry,  acted  upon 
foot. 

Note  56. 

A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 
To  Marmion  and  his  train. — P.  92. 

In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  impor- 
tance, and  among  whomsoever  taking  place,  it 
would  seem  that  a  present  of  wine  was  a  uni- 
form and  indispensable  preliminary.  It  was 
not  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  alone  that  such  an 
introductory  preface  was  necessary,  however 
well  judged  and  acceptable  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Brook  ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Scotland  in  1539-40,  mentions,  with 
complacency,  "  the  same  night  came  Rothesay 
(tlie  herald  so  called)  to  me  again,  and  brought 
me  wine  from  the  King,  both  white  and  red." 
■ — Clifford's  Edition,  p.  39. 

Note  57. 

his  iron -belt, 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
In  memoiy  of  his  fatlier  slain. — P.  93. 

Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this 
belt,  to  the  weight  of  which  James  added  cer- 
tain ounces  every  year  that  he  lived.  Pits- 
cottic  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was  not 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  because  the 
English  never  had  this  token  of  the  iron-belt 
to  show  to  any  Scottishman.  The  person  and 
character  of  James  are  delineated  according 
to  our  best  historians.  His  romantic  disposi- 
tion, wliich  led  him  highly  to  relish  gaiety, 
approaciiing  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
ti nged  with  enthusiastic  devotion.  These  pro- 
pejisities  sometimes  formed  astrange  contrast. 


Me  was  wont,  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to 
assume  the  dress,  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans  ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  done  penance  for  some  time  in  Stirling, 
to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure. 
Probably,  too,  with  no  unusual  inconsistency, 
he  sometimes  laughed  at  the  superstitious  ob- 
sen'ances  to  which  he  at  other  times  subjected 
himself. 

Note  58. 

Sir  Hugh  tlie  Heron's  wife. — P.  93. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  (see  note  to 
stanza  xiii.  of  canto  i.)  that  King  James's  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford  did  not 
commence  until  he  marched  into  England. 
Our  historians  impute  to  the  King's  infatuated 
passion  the  delays  which  led  to  the  fatal  de- 
feat of  Flodden.  "Theauthorof  The  Genealogy 
of  the  Heron  Family"  endeavours,  with  laud- 
able anxiety,  to  clear  the  Lady  Ford  from  the 
scandal ;  that  she  came  and  went,  however, 
between  the  armies  of  James  and  Surrey  is 
certain.  See  Pinkertox's  History,  and  the 
authorities  he  refers  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

Note  59. 

The  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  hijn,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. — P.  94. 

"  Also  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  a  love- 
letter  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  calling  him  her 
love,  showing  hmi  that  she  had  suffered  much 
rebuke  in  France  for  the  defending  of  his 
honour.  She  believed  surely  that  he  would 
recompense  her  again  with  some  of  his  kingly 
support  in  her  necessity  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  would  raise  her  an  army,  and  come  three 
foot  of  ground  on  English  ground,  for  her 
sake.  To  that  effect  she  sent  him  a  ring  off 
her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  Frenclf 
crowns  to  pay  his  expenses."  Prrsc:oTTii'., 
p.  no. — A  turquois  ring  ;  probably  tliis  fatal 
gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and  dagger,  pre- 
served in  the  College  of  Heralds,  London. 

Note  60. 

Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.—V.  95. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man 
remarkable  for  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
acciuircd  the  popular  name  of  Bcll-ihc-Cat, 
upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion  : — 
James  the  Third,  of  whom  Pitscottie  com- 
plains that  he  delighted  more  in  music,  and 
"policies    of   building,"    than    in    hunting 
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hawkinf^,  and  other  noble  exercises,  was  so  ill 
advised  as  to  make  favourites  of  his  architects 
and  musicians,  whom  the  same  historian  irre- 
verently terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  no- 
bility, who  did  not  sympathize  in  the  King's 
respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  extremely  in- 
censed at  the  honours  conferred  on  those  per- 
sons, particularly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar;  and,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  when,  in  1482,  the  King  had 
convoked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to 
march  against  the  English,  they  held  a  mid- 
night council  in  the  church  of  Lauder,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcibly  removing  these  minions 
from  tlie  King's  pers;,":!.  When  all  had  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  Lord  Gray 
told  the  assembly  the  apologue  of  the  Mice, 
who  had  formed  a  resolution  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  their  community  to 
He  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck,  that  they  might 
hear  her  approach  at  a  distance  ;  but  which 
public  measure  unfortunately  miscarried,  from 
no  mouse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task 
of  fastening  the  bell.  "  I  understand  the 
moral,"  said  Angus,  "and,  that  what  we 
propose  may  not  lack  execution,  I  will  bcll- 
tke-cat." 

Note  61. 

Against  the  -loar  had  Angus  stood, 
And  chafed  his  royal  Lord. — P.  96. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against 
England  was  resolved  upon.  He  earnestly 
spoke  against  that  measure  from  its  com- 
mencement ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  remonstrated  so  freely  upon  tlie  im- 
policy of  fighting,  that  the  King  said  to  him, 
with  scorn  and  indignation,  "  if  he  was  afraid 
he  might  go  home."  The  Earl  burst  into 
tears  at  this  insupportable  insult,  and  retired 
accordingly,  leaving  his  sons  George,  Master 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  \Villiam  of  Glenbervie,  to 
command  his  followers.  They  were  both 
slain  in  the  battle,  with  two  hundred  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The  aged 
Earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his 
house  and  his  country,  retired  into  a  religious 
house,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after  the 
field  of  Flodden. 

Note  62. 

TatitalloH  hold. — P.  96. 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high 
rock  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  about 
two  miles  east  of  North  Pjerwick.  The  build- 
mg  formed  a  principal  castle  of  the  Douglas 
family,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was 
banished,    in  1537,    it  continued  to  hold  out 


against  James  V,  The  King  went  in  person 
against  it,  and  for  its  reduction,  borrowed 
from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  then  belonging  tcj 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great  cannons, 
"  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her  Marrow;" 
also,  "  two  great  botcards,  and  two  moyan, 
two  double  falcons,  and  four  quarter  falcons." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  James 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by 
treaty  with  the  governor,  Simon  Panango. 
When  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from 
banishment,  upon  the  death  of  James,  he 
again  obtained  possession  of  Tantallon,  and 
it  actually  afforded  refuge  to  an  English  am- 
bassador, imder  circumstances  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  text.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  resided 
there  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection, 
after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation  for  match- 
ing the  infant  Mary  with  Edward  VL 


Note  63. 

Their  motto  on  his  blade. — P.  96. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord 
Douglas,  bears,  among  a  great  deal  of  flou- 
rishing, two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which 
is  placed  betwixt  tliem,  and  the  date  1329, 
being  the  year  in  which  Bruce  charged  the 
Good  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  the 
Holy  I^and. 

Note  64. 

Martin  Swart.— V.  98. 

A  German  general,  who  commanded  the 
auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
with  Lambert  Simnel.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  this  Ger- 
man general  is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field 
of  battle,  which  is  called,  after  him,  Swart- 
moor. — There  were  songs  about  him  long 
current  in  England. — See  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  RitsoN'S  Ancient  Songs,  1793,  p.  Lxi. 

Note  65. 
The  Cross. — P.  99. 

The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and 
curious  structure.  The  lower  part  was  an 
octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there 
was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of 
the  Grecian  shape.  Above  these  was  a  pro- 
jecting battlement,  with  a  turret  at  each  cor- 
ner, and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curious 
workmanship,  between  them.  Above  this 
rose  the  proper  Cross,  a  column  of  one  stone, 
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upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with 
a  unicorn.  This  pillar  is  preserved  in  the 
grounds  of  the  property  of  Drum,  near 
Edinburgh. 

Note  66. 

T/iis  awful  summons  came. — P   99. 

This  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by 
all  our  Scottish  historians.  It  was,  probably, 
like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt, 
bv  those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  temper  of  James  IV. 

Note  67. 

One  of  his  own  ancestry. 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. — P.  loi. 

This  relates'to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real 
Robert  dc  Marmion,  hi  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  describes 
with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero : 
Homo  bcllicosus,  ferocia,  ct asfi/aa,  fore  nullo 
suo  tempore  impar."  This  Baron,  having  ex- 
pelled the  Monks  from  the  church  of  Coventry, 
was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  divine  judg- 
ment, as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed 
his  disaster.  Having  waged  a  feudal  war  with 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse  fell, 
as  he  charged  in  the  van  of  his  troop,  against 
a  body  of  the  Earl's  followers:  the  rider's 
thigh  being  broken  by  the  fall,  his  head  was 
cut  off  by  a  common  foot-soldier,  ere  he  could 
receive  any  succour.  The  whole  story  is  told 
by  William  of  Newbury. 

Note  68. 

The  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain . — P,  103. 

Tlie  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  {a  word  still 
applied  to  Christmas  in  Scotland)  was  solem- 
nized with  great  festivity.  The  humour  of 
the  Danes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting 
each  other  with  bones;  and  Torfagus  tells  a 
long  and  curious  story,  in  the  History  of 
Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  Hottus,  an  inmate  of 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally 
assailed  with  these  missiles,  that  he  con- 
structed, out  of  the  bones  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed,  a  very  respectable  rntrenchment, 
against  those  who  continued  the  raillery. 

Note  69. 

WliO  lists  mav  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery. — P.  103. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  ATut?imers  of 
England,  who  yn  Northumberland  at  least) 


used  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  bearing  the  then  useless  plough- 
share ;  and  the  Guisards  of  Scotland,  not  yet 
in  total  disuse,  present,  in  some  indistinct 
degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
were  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In 
Scotland,  {me  ipso  teste,)  we  were  wont,  during 
my  boyhood,  to  take  the  characters  of  the 
apostles,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas 
Iscariot ;  the  first  had  the  keys,  the  second 
carried  a  sword,  and  the  last  the  bag,  in  which 
the  dole  of  our  neighbours'  plum-cake  war. 
deposited.  One  played  a  champion,  and  re- 
cited some  traditional  rhymes  ;  another  was 

.    .     .     .    "Alexander,  King  of  Maoedon, 

^Yho  eonquer'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone." 

These,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repeated, 
but  by  rote,  and  unconnectedly.  There  was 
also,  occasionally,  I  believe,  a  Saint  George. 
In  all,  there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of 
the  ancient  mysteries,  in  which  the  characters 
of  Scripture,  the  Nine  Worthies,  and  other 
popular  personages,  were  usually  exhibited. 

Note  70. 

The  Highlander 

Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale. — P.  104. 

The  Daoine  shi',  or  Alcn  of  Peace,  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  rather  resemble  the 
Scandinavian  Ducrgar  than  the  English 
Fairies.  Notwithstanding  their  name,  they 
are,  if  not  absolutely  malevolent,  at  least 
peevish,  discontented,  and  apt  to  do  mischiel 
on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  their 
existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  High- 
landers, who  think  they  are  particularly 
offended  at  mortals  who  talk  of  them,  who 
wear  their  favourite  colour  green,  or  in  any 
respect  interfere  with  their  affairs.  This  is 
especially  to  be  avoided  on  Friday,  when, 
whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom, 
in  Germany,  this  subterraneous  people  are 
held  nearly  connected,  or  for  a  more  solemn 
reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of 
greater  power.  Some  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning the  popular  superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers may  be  found  in  Dr.  Graham's  Pic- 
turesque Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

Note  71. 

77^1?  last  lord  of  Franchimont. — P.  105. 

The  journal  of  the  friend  to  whom  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  the  Poem  is  inscribed,  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  account  of  ^ 
striking  superstition. 
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'  Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  Franch^- 
mont,  (near  Spaw),  with  the  roinaiitic  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  tliat  name. 
The  road  leads  tlirough  many  delightful  vales 
on  a  rising  ground  ;  at  the  extremity  of  one 
of  them  stands  the  ancient  castle,  now  the 
subject  of  many  superstitious  legends.  It  is 
firmly  believed  by  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry, that  the  last  Baron  of  Franchemont 
deposited,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  castle, 
a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  immense 
treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  whicli,  by  some 
magic  spell,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Devil,  who  is  constantly  found  sitting  on  the 
chest  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman.  Any  one 
adventurous  enough  to  touch  the  chest  is  in- 
stantly .seized  with  the  palsy.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, a  priest  of  noted  piety  was  brought  to 
the  vault  :  he  used  all  the  arts  of  e.xorcism  to 
persuade  his  infernal  majesty  to  vacate  his 
seat,  but  in  vain  ;  the  huntsman  remained 
immovable.  At  last,  moved  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
agree  to  resign  the  chest,  if  the  exerciser 
would  sign  his  name  with  blood.  But  the 
priest  uiiderstood  his  meaning,  and  refused, 
as  by  that  act  he  would  have  delivered  over 
his  soul  to  the  Devil.  Yet  if  any  body  can 
discover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the  person 
who  deposited  the  treasure,  and  pronounce 
them,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp.  I 
had  many  stories  of  a  similar  nature  from  a 
peasant,  who  had  himself  seen  the  Devil  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  cat." 

Note  72. 

t/ie  huge  and  stveeping  brand 

Which  zvoiit  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 

His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. — P.  log. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  per- 
sonal activity  corresponding  to  his  courage. 
Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV., 
having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met 
him  while  hawking,  and,  compelling  him  to 
single  combat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  liis 
thigh-bone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  But 
ere  he  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this 
slaughter,  Angus  was  obliged  to  yield  his 
castle  of  Hermitage,  in  exchange  for  that  of 
Bothwell,  which  was  some  diminution  to  the 
family  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he 
struck  so  remarkable  a  blow,  was  presented 
by  his  descendant  James,  Earl  of  Morton, 
afterwards  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
desay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Both- 
well  to  single  combat  on  Carberry  Hill.  See 
Introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border 


Note  73. 

And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? — 
No  !  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  groo?ns .'—What,    Warder, 
ho  ! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall. — P.  1 10. 

This  ebullition  of  violence  in  the  potent 
]  Earl  of  Angus  is  not  without  its  example  in 
.  the  real  history  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
whose  chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with 
the  heroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The 
i  most  curious  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Maclellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who,  having 
I  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence 
claimed  by  Douglas  over  the  gentlemen  and 
!  Barons  of  Galloway,  was  seized  and  im- 
'  prisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his  castle  of  the 
Thrieve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire. Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander  of  King 
James  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to  the 
Tutor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the 
King  a  "sweet  letter  of  supplication,"  pray- 
ing the  Earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray's 
hand.  When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the 
castle,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour 
due  to  a  favourite  servant  of  the  King's  house- 
hold ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner,  the  Earl, 
who  suspected  his  errand,  caused  his  prisoner 
to  be  led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner. 
Sir  Patrick  presented  the  King's  letter  to  the 
Earl,  who  received  it  with  great  affectation  of 
reverence;  "and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentle- 
man was  lying  dead,  and  showed  him  the 
manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick,  you  are  come 
a  little  too  late  ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  .son 
lying,  but  he  wants  the  head  :  take  his  body, 
and  do  with  it  what  you  will." — Sir  Patrick 
answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said, 
'  My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
head,  dispone  upon  the  body  as  ye  please  ;' 
and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and  leaped 
thereon  ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he 
said  to  the  Earl  on  this  mann-^r,  '  My  lord,  if 
I  live  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  labours 
that  you  have  used  at  this  time,  according  to 
your  demerits.' 

' '  At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly 
offended,  and  cried  for  horse.  Sir  Patrick, 
seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spurred  his  horse,  but 
he  was  chased  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left 
him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  his  led  horse  was  so 
tried  and  good,  he  had  been  taken." — PiT- 
SCOTTIE'S  History,  p.  39. 

Note  74. 
A  letter  forged  .'—Saint  J  ude  to  speed! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  .'~V.  no. 
Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
4S 
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astonisliment,  and  consider  the  crime  as  in- 
consistent witli  tlie  manners  of  tlie  period,  I 
have  to  remind  liim  of  tlie  numerous  forgeries 
(partly  executed  by  a  female  assistant)  de- 
vised by  Robert  of  Artois,  to  forward  his  suit 
against  the  Countess  Matilda  ;  which,  being 
detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into  England, 
and  proved  the  remote  cause  of  Edward  the 
Third's  memorable  wars  in  France.  John 
Harding,  also,  was  expressly  hired  by 
Edward  I.  to  forge  such  documents  as 
might  appear  to  establish  the  claim  of  fealty 
asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  English 
monarchs. 

Note  75. 

Twisel  bridge. — P.  112. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable 
battle  ot  Flodden,  Surrey's  head-quarters 
(vere  at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James 
held  an  inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of 
Flodden-hill,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  emi- 
nences detached  from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot. 
The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded  be- 
tween the  armies.  On  the  morning  of  the 
pth  September  1513,  Surrey  marched  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  crossed  the 
Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at  Twisei- 
bridge,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the  'Iweed, 
his  rear-guard  column  passing  about  a  mile 
higher,  bv  a  ford.  This  movement  had  the 
double  effect  of  placmg  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland, 
and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with 
surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the 
depth  of  the  river  in  his  front.  But  as  the 
passage,  both  over  the  bridge  and  through 
the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  English  might  have  been  at- 
tacked to  great  advantage  while  struggling 
with  these  natural  obstacles.  I  know  not  if 
we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want 
of  military  skill,  or  to  the  romantic  declara- 
tion which  Pitscottieputs  in  his  mouth,  "  that 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before 
him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would 
suffer  no  interruption  to  be  given,  even  by  ar- 
tillery, to  their  passing  the  river. 

Note  76. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array, 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray. — P.  113. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Flodden  ;  but,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  romance,  I 
beg  to  remind  him,  that,  when  the  English 
army,  by  their  .skilful  countermarch,  were 
fairly  placed   between  King  James   and  his 


own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  resolved 
to  fight  ;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  de- 
scended from  the  ridge  of  Flodden  to  secure 
the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Brankstone,  on 
which  that  village  is  built.  Thus  the  two 
armies  met,  almost  without  seeing  each  other, 
when,  according  to  the  old  poem,  of  "Flod- 
den Field," 

"  The  Eiifrlish  lino  stretcli'd  east  and  west. 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ; 

The  Seottisli  northward  proudly  prest. 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met." 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions. 
On  the  right,  which  first  engaged,  were  the 
sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely,  Thomas  Howard, 
the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshal  of  the  army.  Their 
divisions  were  separated  from  each  other  ;  but, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his  brother's 
battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own. 
The  centre  was  commanded  by  Surrey  in 
person ;  the  left  wing  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the  palati- 
nate of  Chester.  Lord  Dacres,  with  a  large 
body  of  horse,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the 
smoke,  which  the  wind  had  driven  between 
the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispersed,  they 
perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the 
hill  in  a  similar  order  of  battle  and  in  deep 
silence.  The  Earls  of  Huntley  and  of  Home 
commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  success  as  en- 
tirely to  defeat  his  part  of  the  English  right 
wing.  Sir  Edmund's  banner  was  beaten 
down,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  his  brother's  division.  The  Admiral,  how- 
ever, stood  firm  ;  and  Dacre  advancing  to  his 
support  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  pro- 
bably between  the  inten'al  of  the  divisions 
commanded  by  the  brothers  Howard,  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  the  victors  in  effectual 
check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers, 
began  to  pillage  the  baggage  of  both 
armies  ;  and  their  leader  is  branded  by 
tlie  Scottish  historians  with  negligence  or 
treachery.  On  the  other  hand,  Huntley,  on 
whom  they  bestow  many  encomiums,  is  said  by 
the  English  historians  to  have  left  the  field 
after  the  first  charge.  Meanwhile  the  -Admiral, 
whose  flank  these  chiefs  ought  to  have  at- 
tacked, availed  himself  of  their  inactivity,  and 
pushed  forward  against  another  large  division 
of  the  Scottish  army  in  his  front,  headed  by 
the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  both  of 
whom  were  slain,  and  their  forces  routed. 
On  the  left,  the  success  of  the  English  was 
yet  more  decisive  ;  for  the  Scottish  right  wing, 
consisting  of  undisciplined  Highlanders,  com- 
manded by  Lennox  and  Argyle,  was  unable  to 
sustain  the  charge  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and 
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especially  the  severe  execution  of  the  Lanca- 
shire archers.  The  King  and  Surrey,  who 
commanded  the  respective  centres  of  their 
armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  close  and 
dubious  conflict.  James,  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  impatient  of  the 
galling  discharge  of  arrows,  supported  also  by 
his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  charged  witli  sucli 
fury,  that  the  standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger. 
At  that  critical  moment,  Stanley,  who  had 
routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pursued 
his  career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right 
flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  James's  division, 
which,  throwing  itself  into  a  circle,  disputed 
the  battle  till  night  came  on.  Surrey  then 
drew  back  his  forces ;  for  the  Scottish  centre 
not  having  been  broken,  and  their  left  wing 
being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted  the  event  of 
the  field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt 
their  loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle 
in  disorder,  before  dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps, 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  tliat  in- 
cluded the  very  prime  of  their  nobility,  gentry, 
and  even  clergy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence 
but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden ;  and 
there  is  no  province  in  Scotland,  even  at  this 
day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a 
Beiisation  of  terror  and  sorrow.  The  English 
lost  also  a  great  number  of  men,  perhaps 
within  one-third  of  the  vanquished,  but  they 
were  of  inferior  note. 

Note  jj. 

Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight. 

P.  113. 

Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantic 
language  of  the  time,  Tunstall  the  Undefiled, 
was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  of  rank  slain 
at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  English 
poem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readers  ; 
as  an  edition,  with  full  explanatory  notes,  has 
been  published  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Weber.  Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epi- 
thet of  undefiled  from  his  white  armour  and 
banner,  the  latter  bearing  a  white  cock,  about 
to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  unstained  loyalty 
and  knightly  faith.  His  place  of  residence 
was  Thurland  Castle. 

Note  78. 

Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clench' d  within  his  fnanly  hand. 

Beseem  d  the  monarch  slain. — P.  117. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden.  He  was  killed, 
says   the  curious   French   Gazette,    within  a 


lance's  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the 
same  account  adds,  that  none  of  his  division 
were  made  prisoners,  though  many  were 
killed  ;  a  circumstance  that  testifies  the  despe- 
ration of  their  resistance.  The  Scottish  his- 
torians record  many  of  the  idle  reports  which 
passed  among  the  vulgar  of  their  day.  Home 
was  accused,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only 
of  failing  to  support  the  King,  but  even  ot 
having  carried  him  out  of  the  field,  and  mur- 
dered him.  And  this  tale  was  revived  in  my 
remembrance,  by  an  unauthenticated  story  of 
a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  iron  cliain,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  well  of  Home  Castle  ;  for  which, 
on  inquiry,  I  could  never  find  any  better 
authority  than  the  sexton  of  the  parish  having 
said,  that,  if  the  well  were  cleaned  out,  he 
would  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  discovery. 
Home  was  the  chamberlain  of  the  King,  and 
his  prime  favourite ;  he  had  much  to  lose  (in 
fact  did  lose  all)  in  consequence  of  James's 
death,  and  notliing  earthly  to  gain  by  that 
event :  but  the  retreat,  or  inactivity  of  the  left 
wing  which  he  commanded,  after  defeating 
Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  even  the  circum- 
stance of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded 
with  spoil,  from  so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered 
the  propagation  of  any  calumny  against  him 
easy  and  acceptable.  Other  reports  gave  a 
still  more  romantic  turn  to  the  King's  fate, 
and  averred  that  James,  weary  of  greatness, 
after  the  carnage  among  his  nobles,  had  gone 
on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolution  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  breach  of  his  oath 
of  amity  to  Henry.  In  particular,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  the  English,  that  they  could  never 
show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  likely  enough  to  have  laid  aside 
on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encumbering  his 
personal  exertions.  They  produce  a  better 
evidence,  the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege in  London.  Stowe  has  recorded  a  de- 
grading story  of  the  disgrace  with  which  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were 
treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column 
marks  the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called 
the  King's  Stone, 

Note  79. 

The  fair  cathedral  storm' d  and  took. 

P.  118. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which 
had  been  garrisoned  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
took  place  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Lord 
Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded 
the  assailants,   was  shot  with   a  musket-ball 
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through  the  vizor  of  his  helmet.  The  royalists 
remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired 
from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St. 
Chad's  Day,  and  received  his  death-wound  in 
the   very   eye  with   which,   he   had  said,    he 


hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in 
England.  The  magnificent  church  in  question 
suffered  cruelly  upon  this,  and  other  occa- 
sions; the  principal  spire  being  i-uir.ed  by  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers. 
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Note  i. 

the  heights  of  Uam-  Var, 

And  roused  the  cavern,  -where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old. — P.  124. 

Ua-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more 
properly  Uaighmor,  is  a  mountain  to  the 
north-east  of  the  village  of  Callender  in  Men- 
teith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the 
great  den,  or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat 
among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by 
tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant. 
In  latter  times,  it  w^as  the  refuge  of  robbers 
and  banditti,  who  have  been  only  extirpated 
within  these  forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name 
would  imply,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or 
recess,  surrounded  with  large  rocks,  and  open 
above  head. 

Note  2. 

Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 

P.  124. 

"  The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's 
hounds,  are  commonly  all  blacke,  yet  neuer- 
theless,  the  race  is  so  mingled  at  these  days, 
that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are 
the  hounds  wiiich  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert 
haue  always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind, 
in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which 
was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon 
we  may  conceiue  that  (by  the  grace  of  God) 
all  good  huntsmen  shall  follow  them  into  pa- 
radise.''—  The  Noble  Art  of  I'enerie  or  Hunt- 
ing, translated  and  collected  for  the  Use  of  all 
Noblcmeti  arid  Gentlemen.  Lond.  161 1,  410, 
P-  IS 

Note  3. 

For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloa. 
Muster  d  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew. 

P.  125. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient 


hunter  had  the  perilous  task  of  going  in  upon, 
and  killing  or  disabling  the  desperate  animal. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a 
stag's  horn  being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and 
more  dangerous  than  one  from  the  tusks  of  a 
boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies  : — 

"If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy 
bier, 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore 
thou  need'st  not  fear." 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous, 
and  to  be  adventured  upon  wisely  and  warily, 
either  by  getting  behind  the  stag  while  he  was 
gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an 
opportunity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him, 
and  kill  him  with  the  sword. 


Note  4. 

And  now  to  issue  pom  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  7oanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  clijnb,  with  footing  nice. 
Afar  projecting  precipice. — P.  1 26. 

Until  the  present  road  was  made  through 
the  romantic  pass  which  I  have  presumptu- 
ously attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding 
stanzas,  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of 
the  defile  called  the  Trosachs,  excepting  by  a 
sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and 
roots  of  trees. 


Note  5. 

To  meet  with  Highlafid  plunderers  here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — P.  127, 

Theclanswho  inhabited  theromanticregions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  were, 
even  until  a  late  period,  much  .addicted  to 
predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland 
neighbours. 
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Note  6. 

A  grey-hair  d  sire,  rvhose  eye  intent. 
Was  on  the  vision  d  future  bent. — P.  138. 

If  force  of  evidence  could  authorise  us  to  be- 
lieve facts  inconsistent  with  tlie  general  laws 
of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight. 
It  is  called  in  Gaelic  Taishitaraugk,  from 
Taish,  an  unreal  or  shadowy  appearance  ;  and 
those  possessed  of  the  faculty  are  called  Taish- 
atrin,  which  may  be  aptly  translated  vision- 
aries. Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second- 
sight,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :  — 

"The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty,  of 
seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object,  without 
any  previous  means  used  by  the  person  that 
used  it  for  that  end  ;  the  vision  makes  such  a 
lively  impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they 
neither  see,  nor  think  of  anything  else,  exxept 
the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues  ;  and  then 
they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the 
object  that  was  represented  to  them. 

"  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue 
staring  until  the  object  vanish.  This  is  obvious 
to  others  who  are  by,  when  the  persons  hap- 
pen to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than 
once  to  my  own  observation,  and  to  others 
that  were  with  me. 

"  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's 
left  hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his 
wife,  whether  they  be  married  to  others,  or 
unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

"  To  see  a  spark  of  tire  fall  upon  one's  arm 
or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons  ;  of  which 
there  are  several  fresh  instances. 

"To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's 
sitting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person's 
death  soon  after." — Martin's  Description  of 
the  Western  Islands,  xj-l6,  8vo,  p.  300,  et  scq. 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples 
might  be  added,  all  attested  by  grave  and 
credible  authors.  But,  in  despite  of  evidence 
which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson 
were  able  to  resist,  the  Taisch,  with  all  its 
visionary  properties,  seems  to  be  now  univer- 
sally abandoned  to  the  use  of  poetry.  Tlie 
exquisitely  beautiful  poem  of  Lochiel  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader. 

Note  7. 

Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  frained  a  rustic  bozver. 

P.  1.9. 

The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  peril,  had  usually,  in  the 


most  retired  spot  of  their  domains,  someplace 
of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a 
cavern,  or  a  rustic  hut,  in  a  strong  and  se- 
cluded situation.  One  of  these  last  gave  re- 
fuge to  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in 
his  perilous  wanderings  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

Note  8. 

My  sire's  tall  form  mi glit  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart. — P.   i3o. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  ro- 
mantic fable.  The  first  is  well  known  to  the 
admirers  of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of  Ferrau. 
He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was 
at  length  slain  by  him  in  single  combat. 

Ascapart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very  ma- 
terial figure  in  the  History  of  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
ton, by  whom  he  was  conquered.  His  effigies 
may  be  seen  guarding  one  side  of  a  gate  at 
Southampton,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by 
Sir  Bevis  himself. 

Note  g. 

Tliough  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 

P.  1 30. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality 
to  a  punctilious  excess,  are  said  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  churlish,  to  ask  a  stranger  his 
name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  taken  refresh- 
ment. Feuds  were  so  frequent  among  them, 
that  a  contrary  rule  would  in  many  cases  have 
produced  the  discovery  of  some  circumstance, 
which  might  have  excluded  the  guest  from  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of. 

Note  10. 

Morn  s  genial  influence  rovscd  a  minstrel  grey. 
Allan  Bane. — P.  132. 

The  Highland  chieftains  retained  in  their 
service  the  bard,  as  a  family  officer,  to  a  late 
period. 

Note  ii. 

The  Grtsme. — P.  133. 

The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Graham 
(which,  for  metrical  reasons,  is  here  spelt  after 
the  Scottish  pronunciation.)  held  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling.  Few  lamilies  can  boast  of  more 
historical  renown,  having  claim  to  three  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Scottish 
aimals.  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  the  faithful  and 
undaunted  partaker  of  the  labours  and  pa- 
triotic warfare  of  Wallace,  fell  in  the  unfortu- 
nate field  of  Falkirk,  1298.    The  celebrated 
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Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  whom  De  Retz  saw 
realized  his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  second  of  these  worthies. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  rigour  with  wliich  lie  exe- 
cuted tlie  oppressive  mandates  of  the  princes 
whom  he  served,  I  do  not  .hesitate  to  name  as 
a  third,  John  Grrenie  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
of  Dundee,  wliose  heroic  death  in  the  arms  of 
victory  may  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  memory 
of  his  cruelty  to  the  nonconformists,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Note  12. 

T/iis  hirp,  '.i'hicli  rrf/  Saint  Modan  S7vayd. 

I'-  133- 
I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan 
was  a  performer  on  the  harp.  It  was,  how- 
ever, no  unsaintly  acconiplisliment  ;  for  Saint 
Dunstan  certainly  did  play  upon  that  instru- 
ment, which  retaining,  as  was  natural,  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  sanctity  attached  to  its  master's 
character,  announced  future  events  by  its 
spontaneous  sound. 

Note  13. 

Ere  Dciu^^lasses,  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  tlieir  ftaiive  heaven. 

P.  134. 

The  downfall  of  the  Douglasses  of  the  house 
of  Angus  during  tlie  reign  of  James  V.  is  the 
event  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

Note  14. 

In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  sletu. — P.  135. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  the  Court  of  Scotland ;  nay,  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  himself  scarcely  re- 
strained the  ferocious  and  inveterate  feuds 
which  were  the  perpetual  source  of  bloodshed 
among  the  Scottish  nobility.  The  murder  of 
Sir  William  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called  The 
Bloody,  by  the  celebrated  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  may  be  mentioned  among  many 
others.— Johnston:  Historia  Reriim  Britai'i- 
nicarum,  ab  anno  157a  ad  annum  i6:;8. 
Amstelodami,  1655.  fol.  p.  135. 

Note  15. 

The  Doiighis,  like  a  stricken  deer. 
Disown  d  by  every  noble  peer. — P.  135. 

.  The  exile  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not 
exaggerated  in  this  and  subsequent  passages. 
ITie  hatred  of  James  against  the  race  of  Dou£-  ^ 


las  was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous  as  tlieif 
allies  were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  au- 
thority had  usually  been  in  similar  cases,  their 
nearest  friends,  even  in  tlie  most  remote  parts 
of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  unless 
under  the  strictest  and  closest  disguise. 

Note  16. 

Alaron nan's  cell. — P.  135. 

Tlie  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  derives  its  name 
from  .a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Maro- 
nock,  or  Marnock,  or  Maronnan,  about  whose 
sanctity  very  little  is  now  remembered.  There 
is  a  fountain  devoted  to  him  in  the  same  parish  ; 
but  its  virtues,  like  the  merits  of  its  patron,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion. 


Note  17. 

Bracklinn's  thundering  wave. — P.  135. 

This  is  a  beautiful  cascade  made  by  a  moun- 
tain stream  called  the  Keltie,  at  a  place  called 
the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn,  about  a  mile  fromtne 
village  of  Callender  in  Menteith. 

Note  18. 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. — P.  135. 

Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was 
so  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  that  he 
acquired  the  epithet  of  TiNEMAN,  because  he 
lined,  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle 
which  he  fought. 

Note  19. 

Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. — P.  136. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  con- 
fidence rested  chiefly  in  their  blades,  were  ac- 
customed to  deduce  omens  from  them, especially 
from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  enchanted  skill,  of  which  we  have 
various  instances  in  the  romances  and  legends 
of  the  time. 

Note  20. 

Those  thrilling  sounds  that  call  the  mi^ht 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.— V.  136. 

The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to 
discover  in  a  well-composed  pibroch,  the  imi- 
tative sounds  of  march,  conflict,  flight,  pur- 
suit, and  all  the  "current  of  a  heady  fight." 
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Note  21. 

Rodcrigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  f  icrocf 

P.  137. 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname, 
which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse  with 
the  Lowlands,  every  Highland  chief  had  an 
epithet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as 
head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was  common  to 
all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  as  Pharaoh 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of 
Parthia.  This  name  was  usually  a  patrony- 
mic, expressive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  family.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is 
called  MacCallum  More,  or  the  son  of  Colin 
the  Great. 

Note  22. 

And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced.    Hie  a 
meteor,  round. — P.  143. 

Wlien  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his 
clan,  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emer- 
gency, he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of 
any  light  wood,  seared  its  extremitie'-  in  '.he 
fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery  Cross, 
also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame, 
because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  im- 
plied, inferred  infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a 
swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed 
with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented 
it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word, 
implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who 
received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  for- 
ward, with  equal  dispatch,  to  the  next  village; 
and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance 
to  the  chief,  and  also  among  his  allies  and 
neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to 
them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every 
man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  re- 
pair, in  his  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to 
appear,  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and 
sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced 
to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt 
marks  upon  this  warlike  signal.  During  the 
civil  war  of  1745-6,  the  Fiery  Cross  often  made 
its  circuit  ;  and  upon  one  occasion  it  passed 
through  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a 
tract  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours. 

Note  23. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face. — P.  143. 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages 
afforded  considerable  facilities  for  those  whose 


mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  regular  wor- 
ship, to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly 
assistance  of  confessors,  perfectly  willing  to 
adapt  the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
flock.  Robin  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  his 
celebrated  domestic  chaplain,  Friar  Tuck. 

Note  24. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  "were  told. 

P.  143. 

The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the 
author's  invention.  It  is  possible  he  may  differ 
from  modern  critics,  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
cords of  human  superstition,  if  peculiar  to, 
and  characteristic  of,  the  country  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid,  are  a  legitimate  subject  of  poetry. 
He  gives,  however,  a  ready  assent  to  the  nar- 
rower proposition  which  condemns  all  at- 
tempts of  an  irregular  and  disordered  fancy  to 
excite  terror,  by  accumulating  a  train  of 
fantastic  and  incoherent  horrors,  whether 
borrowed  from  all  countries,  and  patched 
upon  a  narrative  belonging  to  one  which  knew 
them  not,  or  derived  from  the  author's  own 
imagination.  In  the  present  case,  therefore, 
I  appeal  to  the  record  which  I  have  tran- 
scribed, with  the  variation  of  a  very  few  words, 
from  the  geographical  collections  made  by  the 
Laird  of  Macfarlane.  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  miscellaneous 
concourse  of  youths  and  maidens  on  the  night 
and  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credulous 
age,  have  somewhat  diminished  the  wonder 
which  accompanied  the  conception  of  Gilli- 
Doir-Magrevollich. 

"  Th.ere  is  bot  two  myles  from  Inverloghie, 
the  church  of  Kilmalee,  in  Lochyeld.  In 
ancient  tymes  there  was  ane  church  builded 
upon  ane  hill,  which  was  above  this  church, 
which  doeth  now  stand  in  this  toune  ;  and 
ancient  men  doeth  say,  that  there  was  a  bat- 
tell  foughten  on  ane  litle  hill  not  the  tenth 
part  of  a  myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine 
men  which  they  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
And  long  tyme  thereafter,  certaine  herds  of 
that  toune,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Un> 
natt,  both  wenches  and  youthes,  did  on  a 
tyme  conveen  with  others  on  that  hill  ;  and 
tlie  day  being  somewhat  cold,  did  gather  the 
bones  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  long 
tyme  before  in  that  place,  and  did  make  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  At  last  they  did  all  remove 
from  the  fire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which 
was  verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for 
a  space.  She  being  quyetlie  her  alone,  with- 
out anie  other  companie,  took  up  her  cloath* 
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above  her  knees,  or  thereby  to  warm  her  ;  a 
wind  (lid  come  and  caste  tiie  ashes  upon  lier, 
and  she  was  conceived  of  ane  man-chyld. 
Severall  tymes  thereafter  she  was  verie  sick, 
and  at  last  she  was  knowne  to  be  with  chyld. 
And  then  her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the 
matter  heiroff,  which  the  wench  could  not 
weel  answer  which  way  to  satistie  them.  At 
last  she  resolved  them  with  ane  answer.  As 
fortune  fell  upon  her  concerning  this  marvel- 
lous miracle,  the  chyld  being  borne,  his  name 
was  called  Gili-doir  Ma^hrcvollich,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Black  Child,  Son  to  the  Bones.  So 
called,  his  grandfather  sent  him  to  school,  and 
so  he  was  a  good  schollar,  and  godlie.  He 
did  build  this  church  which  doeth  now  stand 
in  Lochyeld,  called  Kilmalie." — Macfar- 
LANE,  u't  suj>ra,  ii.  i88. 


Note  27. 


Note  25. 

Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hatr 
The  Virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear. 


-P.  144. 


The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scot- 
tish lass  braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblemati- 
cal signification,  and  applied  to  her  maiden 
character.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  curch, 
toy,  or  coif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage, 
into  the  matron  state.  But  if  the  damsel  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to 
that  of  matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to 
use  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver 
dignity  of  the  curch.  In  old  Scottish  songs 
there  occur  many  sly  allusions  to  such  mis- 
fortune ;  as  in  the  old  words  to  the  popular 
tune  of  "  Ower  the  muiramang  the  heather.  " 

"  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 
That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  wcarie." 


Note  26. 

The  fatal  Ben-Skies  boding  scream. — P.  144. 

Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were 
supposed  to  have  a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domes- 
tic spirit,  attached  to  them,  who  took  an 
interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by 
its  wailings,  any  approaching  disaster.  A 
superstition  of  the  same  kind  is,  I  believe, 
universally  received  by  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  native  Irish. 


Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
0/  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharroiv's  shingly  side. 
Where  inertal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride. — 

P.  144. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the 
te.vt,  is  still  believed  to  announce  death  to  the 
ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Lean  of  Loch- 
buy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle 
is  heard  to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and 
then  to  ride  thrice  around  the  family  residence, 
ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intimating 
the  approaching  calamity. 

Note  28. 

the  dun  deer  s  hide 

On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. — P.  146. 

The  present  brogue  of  the  Highlanders  is 
made  of  half-dried  leather,  with  holes  to  admit 
and  let  out  the  water;  for  walking  the  moors 
dr>'-shod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder, 
being  made  of  undressed  deer's  hide,  with  the 
hair  outwards ;  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
cured the  Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet 
of  Red-shanks. 

Note  29. 

The  dismal  coronach. — P.  146. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the 
Ululatus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Ululco  of 
the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of  lamenta- 
tion, poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  the 
body  of  a  departed  friend.  When  the  words 
of  it  were  articulate,  they  expressed  the  praises 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan  would 
sustain  by  his  death. 

Note  30. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  7nidnight  blaze. 

P.  149. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  southern 
reader,  that  the  heath  on  the  Scottish  moor- 
lands is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the  sheep  may 
have  the  advantage  of  t  lie  young  herbage  pro- 
duced, in  room  of  the  tough  old  heather  plants. 
This  custom  (execrated  by  sportsmen)  pro- 
duces occasionally  the  most  tseautiful  nocturnal 
appearances,  similar  almost  to  the  discharge 
of  a  volcano.  This  simile  is  not  new  to  poetry. 
The  charge  of  a  warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad  of 
Hardyknute,  is  said  to  be  "  like  fire  to  heather 
set." 
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Note  31. 

■ by  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

Has  Cotr-nan-Uriskin  been  sung. — P.  149. 

This  is  a  very  steep  and  most  romantic 
hollow  in  the  mountain  of  Benvenue,  over- 
hanging the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Locli 
Katrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous 
rocks,  and  overshadowed  with  birch-trees, 
mingled  with  oaks,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  cliffs  ap- 
pear denuded  of  soil. 

Note  32. 

T/ie  Taghairtn  call'd ;  by  which,  afar, 
Our  St  res  foresaw  t/ie  events  o/war. — P  152. 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  rude  people,  had 
various  superstitious  modes  of  inquiring  into 
futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the 
Taghairm,  mentioned  in  the  te.xt.  A  person 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain 
bullock,  and  deposited  beside  a  waterfall,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where 
the  scenery  around  him  suggested  nothing 
but  objects  of  horror.  In  this  situation,  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed  ; 
and  whatever  was  impressed  upon  him  by  his 
exalted  imagination,  passed  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt  the 
desolate  recesses. 

Note  33. 

that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 

Tradition  calls  the  Herd s  Targe. — P.  152. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of 
Glenfinlas,  by  which  a  tumultuary  cataract 
takes  its  course.  This  wild  place  is  said  in 
former  times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an 
outlaw,  who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by 
a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he 
procured  for  liimself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon 
tied  to  a  string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath 
the  fall. 

Note  34. 

Which  spills  the  foremost  focman's  life. 
That  party  co/iqiicrs  in  the  strife. — P.  153. 

Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a 
response  of  the  Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the 
Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently 
attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often 
anticipated  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants, by  observing  wliich  party  first  shed 
blood.     It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders  un(i*;r 


Montrose  were  so  deeply  imoued  with  this 
notion,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a  defenceless 
herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields, 
merely  to  secure  an  advantage  of  so  much 
consequence  to  their  party. 

Note  35. 

Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle  s  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 
Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen? — P.  155. 

Fairies,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  ca- 
pricious, and  easily  offended.  They  are,  like 
other  proprietors  of  the  forests,  peculiarly  jea- 
lous of  their  rights  of  vert  and  venison.  This 
jealousy  was  also  an  attribute  of  the  northern 
Duergar,  or  dwarfs  ;  to  many  of  whose  dis- 
tinctions the  fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  the  same  class  of 
beings. 

Note  36. 

who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  f — P.  155. 

As  the  Daoinc  Shi',  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore 
green  habits,  they  were  supposed  to  take 
offence  when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume 
their  favourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some 
reason  which  has  been,  perhaps,  originally  a 
general  superstition,  green  is  held  in  Scotland 
to  be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes  and  counties. 
The  Caithness  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege 
as  a  reason,  that  their  bands  wore  that  colour 
when  they  were  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden; 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  avoid  crossing 
the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  their  ill-omened  array  set  forth. 
Green  is  also  disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of 
Ogilvy  ;  but  more  especially  is  it  held  fatal  to 
the  whole  clanof  Grahame.  It  is  remembered 
of  an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when 
his  horse  fell  in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for 
it  at  once  by  observing,  that  the  whipcord 
attached  to  his  lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 

Note  37. 

Tor  thou  wert  christen  d  tnan. — P.  155. 

The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  en\-y  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation,  and 
they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into 
their  power  a  certain  preced^nrp,  founded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Tarn- 
lane,  in  the  old  ballad,  describes  his  own  rank 
in  the  fairy  procession  : — 
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"  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because!  was  a  ehristen'd  knitjht, 
They  give  me  that  renown." 

Note  38. 

1 1  'bo  ever  7-cck'd,  'where,  how,  or  when, 
The  growling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 

P.  i6r. 

St.  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when 
engaged  in  confuting  the  plea  of  law  proposed 
for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford:  "It 
was  true  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  be- 
cause they  are  beasts  of  chase  ;  but  it  was  never 
accounted  either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a 
word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike  ;  the 
one  being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more 
barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented 
in  .such  an  authority." — Cl.-\kendon's  His- 
torv  of  the  Rebellion.  Oxford,  1702,  fol.  vol. 
p.  '183. 

Note  39. 

— — ■  his  Highland  cheer. 
The  harden' d Jlesh  of  mountain-deer.- 


-P.  161. 


The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times, 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cooking  their  venison, 
or  rather  of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which 
appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The 
Vidame  of  Charters,  when  a  hostage  in  En- 
gland, during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
permittod  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  to  the  remote  Highlands  [aii 
fin  fond  des  Sauvages).  After  a  great  hunting 
party,  at  which  a  most  wonderful  quantity  of 
game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  these  Scottish 
Savages  devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw, 
without  any  farther  preparation  than  compres- 
sing it  between  two  batons  of  wood,  so  as  to 
force  out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely 
hard.  This  they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  ; 
and  when  the  Vidame  partook  of  it,  his  com- 
pliance with  their  taste  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Note  40. 

A'io/  ihett  claim' d  sovereignty  his  due 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command. — 

P.  163. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period 
in  Scottish  history  than  that  which  succeeded 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  occupied  the  mi 
nority  of  James  V.     Feuds  of  ancient  standing 


broke  out  like  old  wounds,  and  every  quarrel 
among  the  independent  nobility,  which  oc- 
curred daily,  and  almost  hourly,  gave  rise  to 
fresh  bloodshed. 

Note  41. 

I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  fro7n  Roderick  Dhu. — P.  164. 

This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in  the 
poem,  illustrativeof  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but  borrowed  from 
fact.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  alter- 
nately capable  of  great  exertions  of  generosity, 
and  of  cruel  revenge  and  perfidy. 

Note  42. 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
WHiere  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle-wings  unfurl' d. — P.  165. 

The  torrent  which  disc'-.arges  itself  from 
Loch  Vennachar,  the  lowect  and  eastmost  of 
the  three  lakes  which  forms  U^.c  scenery  ad- 
joining to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a 
flat  and  extensive  moor,  called  Bochastle. 
Upon  <a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of 
Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are 
some  intrenchments,  which  have  bec:i  thought 
Roman.  There  is,  adjacent  to  Ccllender,  a 
sweet  villa,  the  residence  of  Captain  Fairfoul, 
entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

Note  43. 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand. 

P.  165. 

The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  al- 
ways stand  upon  those  punctilios  respecting 
equality  of  arms,  which  are  now  judged  es- 
sential to  fair  combat.  It  is  true,  that  in 
former  combats  in  the  lists,  the  parties  were, 
by  th2  judges  of  the  field,  put  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  circumstances.  But  in 
private  duel  it  was  often  otlicrwise. 

Note  44. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
For  train  d  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-J amcs' s  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 

P.  166, 

A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with 
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strong  leather,  and  studded  with  brass  or 
iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Highlander's 
equipment.  In  charging  regular  troops,  they 
received  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this 
buckler,  twisted  it  aside,  and  used  the  broad- 
sword against  the  encumbered  soldier.  In 
the  civil  war  of  1745,  most  of  the  front  rank 
of  the  clans  were  thus  armed  :  and  Captain 
Grose  informs  us,  that,  in  1747,  the  privates 
of  the  42nd  regiment,  then  in  Flanders,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  carry  targets. 
— Alilitary  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 


Note  45. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-dav. 

■p.  168. 

Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note, 
but  more  especially  the  considerable  towns, 
had  their  solemn /Azr,  or  festival,  when  feats 
of  archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distri- 
buted to  those  who  excelled  in  wrestling, 
hurling  the  bar,  and  the  other  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  period.  Stirling,  a  usual  place 
of  royal  residence,  was  not  likely  to  be  defi- 
cient in  pomp  upon  such  occasions,  especially 
since  James  V.  was  very  partial  to  them.  His 
ready  participation  in  these  popular  amuse- 
ments was  one  cause  of  his  acquiring  the  title 
of  King  of  the  Commons,  or  Rex  Plebeiort/m, 
as  Lesley  has  latinized  it.  The  usual  prize  to 
the  best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a 
one  is  preserved  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles. 

Note  46. 

Hob  ill  Hood.— P.  68. 

The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and 
his  band  was  a  favourite  frolic  at  such  festivals 
as  we  are  describing.  This  sporting,  in  which 
kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors,  was  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  upon  the  Reformation,  by 
a  statute  of  the  6th  F'arliament  of  Queen 
Mary,  c.  61,  A.D.  1555,  which  ordered,  under 
heavy  pen.alties,  that  "  na  manner  of  person 
be  chosen  Robert  Hude,  nor  Little  John, 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queen  of  May,  nor 
otherwise."  But  in  1561,  the  "  rascal  multi- 
tude," says  John  Knox,  "were  stirred  up  to 
make  a  Robin  Hude,  whilk  enormity  was  of 
many  years  left  and  damned  by  statute  and 
act  of  Parliament ;  yet  would  they  not  be  for- 
bidden." Accordingly,  they  raised  a  very 
serious  tumult,  and  at  lens^th  made  prisoners 
the  magistrates  who  endeavoured  to  suppress 
it,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they  ex- 
torted, a  formal  promise  that  no  one  should  be 
punished  for  his  share  ^f  the  disturbance.     It 


would  seem,  from  the  complaints  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
festivities  were  continued  down  to  1592. 

Note  47. 

Prize  of  tlie  wrestling  match,  the  Kivg 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. — P.  169. 

The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram 
and  a  ring,  but  the  animal  would  have  em- 
barrassed my  story.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes  Tale 
of  Gamelyn,  ascribed  to  Chaucer: 

"  There  happed  to  be  there  beside 
Tryed  a  wrestling ; 
And  therefore  there  was  y-setten 
A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 


Note  48. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  loj-d. 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  i?i  their  leader  s  name ; 
Adventurers  they. — P.  172. 

The  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
nobility  and  barons,  with  their  vassals,  who 
held  lands  under  tliem,  for  military  service  by 
themselves  and  their  tenants.  The  patriarchal 
influence  exercised  by  the  heads  of  clans  in 
the  Highlands  and  Borders  was  of  a  different 
nature,  and  sometimes  at  variance  with  feudal 
principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Patria  Potestas, 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  as  representing  the 
original  father  of  the  whole  name,  and  was 
often  obeyed  in  contradiction  to  the  feudal 
superior. 

Note  49. 

Thou  no7v  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  .^ 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band. — P.  174. 

The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  various  assistants,  to  render  these 
performances  as  captivating  as  possible.  The 
glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her 
duty  was  tumbling  and  dancing  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or 
tumbled  before  King  Herod. 

Note  50. 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it!— V.  176. 

There  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradi- 
tion, of  persons  so  much  attached  to  particulai 
tunes,   as   to  require  to  hear  them  on  their 
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deathbed.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by 
the  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  col- 
lection of  Border  tunes,  respecting  an  air  called 
the  "Dandling  of  the  Bairns,"  for  which  a 
certain  Cjallovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced 
this  strong  mark  of  partiality.  It  is  pojiularly 
told  of  a  famous  freebooter,  that  he  composed 
the  tune  known  by  the  name  of  Macpherson's 
Rant,  while  under  .sentence  of  death,  and 
played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited 
words  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Burns.  A 
similar  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard,  who 
composed  and  played  on  his  deathbed  the  air 
called  Dafyddv  Garre_^g  Wen. 


Note  ,1^1. 
Battle  of  BeaV  an  Duine. 


-P.  176. 


A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass  thus 
called  in  the  Trosachs,  and  closed  with  the 
remarkable  incident  mentioned  in  the  text.  It 
was  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of 
James  V. 

Note  52. 

And  Snmvdoitn  s  Knight  is  Srot/and's  A'ing. 

P.  181. 

This  discovery  will  probably  remind  the 
reader  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  tale  of  //  Bon- 
■iocani.  Yet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from 
that  elegant  story,  but  from  Scottish  tradition. 
James  V.,  of  wliom  we  are  treating,  was  a 


monarch  whose  good  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions often  rendered  his  romantic  freaks  venial, 
if  not  respectable,  since,  from  his  an.xious  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most 
oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  King  of  t/ie 
Commons.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  fre- 
quently from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of 
gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  vicinage  of 
his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The 
two  excellent  comic  songs,  entitled,  "The 
(iaberlunzie  man,"  and  "We'll  gae  nae  mair 
a  roving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when 
travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  best  comic  ballad  in  any 
language. 

Note  53. 

Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  t/ie  naine  of  Snoivdoun  claims. 

P.  181. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling 
Castle  Snowdoun.  Sir  David  Lindsay  bestows 
the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  of 
the  Papingo  : 

"  Adieu,  fair  Snavvdoun,  with  thy  towers  high. 
Thy  ehaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round; 
May,  June,  and  .luly,  would  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
AVhilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 
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Note  i. 

And  Cattrcatli  s  glens  -witli  voice  of  triumph 
rung. 
And  7nystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair  d 
Llywarch  sung ! — P.  186. 

Thi.s  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who  do 
not  recollect  that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry 
preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  history  of 
the  Principality  to  which  that  name  is  now 
limited,  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the 
north-west  of  England  and  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  Britons  for  a  long  time  made 
a  stand  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of 
Cattreath,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Aneu- 


rin,  is  supposed,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden, 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick 
Forest.  It  is  known  to  the  English  reader  by 
the  paraphrase  of  Gray,  beginning, 

"  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  miprht, 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  atfright,"  <&c. 

NoTF.    2. 

Alinchmore's  haunted  spring.  —  P.  186. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  and  noctural  revels 
of  the  fairies  still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in 
Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the 
ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheesewell,  is 
supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits, 
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and  it  was  customary  to  propitiate  them  by 
throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it.  A 
pin  was  the  usual  oblation  ;  and  the  ceremony 
is  still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in 
jest  than  earnest. 

Note  3. 

fhe  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In   verse  spontaneous    chants  some  favour  d 
name. — P.  186. 

The  fle.vibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  perhaps  the  liveliness  of  their 
genius,  renders  these  countries  distinguished 
for  the  talent  of  improvvisation,  which  is  found 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Baretti  and  otlier  travellers. 

Note  4. 

kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Grirmc. 

P.  186. 

Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic  verse, 
a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  e.xercise  some  power. 
I  have  used  the  freedom,  here  and  elsewhere, 
to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  my 
gallant  countryman,  in  order  to  apprize  the 
Southern  reader  of  its  legitimate  sound  ; — 
Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  usually  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

Note  5. 

What/  -dull Don  Roderick  here  till  morning 

stay. 

To  wear  in  shrift  atid prayer  the  titght  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 

For  fair  Florinda  s  plunder  d  charms  to  pay  f 

P.  188. 

Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as 
the  voice  of  tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  committed 
by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the 
Moors,  CabaorCava.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's 
principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime 
was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot, 
and,  forming  an  alliance  with  Musa,  then  the 
Caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens 
and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Tarik  ;  the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  al- 
most the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors. 
Voltaire,   in    his    General  History,  expresses 


his  doubts  of  this  popular  story,  and  Gibbon 
gives  him  some  countenance  ;  but  the  univer- 
sal tradition  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation  of 
Florinda's  memory,  are  said,  by  Cervantes, 
never  to  bestow  that  name  on  any  human 
female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs. 

Note  6. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry  and  the  Lelie's  veil. 

P.  191, 

The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia 
acbar,  God  is  most  mighty,)  was  the  original 
war-cry  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus  : — 

'•  We  heard  the  Tcobir ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  appeal. 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest." 

The  Lelie,  well  known  to  the  Christians 
during  the  crusades,  is  the  shout  of  Alia  ilia 
Alia,  the  Mahomedan  confession  of  faith.  It 
is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose,  in  the  romance  of  Parlenopex, 
and  in  the  Crusade  of  St.  Lewis. 

Note  7. 

By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Chrisiiam 
yield  ! — 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the 
sign  / 
The  sceptred  cra^ien  mounts  to  quit  the  field— 
/f  7tot  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  'tis  mine  f 

P.  191. 

Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Flo- 
rinda, with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of 
Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in 
713,  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  con- 
siderable army  arrived  under  the  command  of 
Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed  the  well- 
known  name  of  Gibraltar  [Gibel  al  Tarik,  or 
the  mountain  of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his 
landing.  He  was  joined  by  Count  Julian, 
ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In  714, 
they  returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and 
Roderick  marched  into  Andalusia  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  to  give  them  battle.  The 
field  was  chosen  near  Xeres.  [Roderick  was 
defeated,  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  on 
his  favourite  steed  Orelia.  This  famous  and 
matchless  charger  was  found  riderless  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guadelite,  with  the  King's 
upper  garment,  buskins,  &c.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  in  trying  to  swim  the  river  he  was 
drowned.  But  wild  legends  as  to  his  after 
fate  long  prevailed  in  Spain. — 5^1?  Southey's 
"  Don  Roderick."    Ed.] 
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Note  8. 


When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand. 
The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  muchacha  met. 

P.  193. 

The  bolero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance, 
much  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
castanets  are  always  used.  Mozo  and  mucha- 
cha are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and 
lass. 

Note  9. 

While   trumpets    rang,    and    heralds   cried, 
"  Castile!'— V.  195. 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish 
monarch,  proclaim  his  name  three  times,  and 
repeat  three  times  the  word  Castilla,  Cast  ilia, 
Castilla ;  which,  witli  all  other  ceremonies, 
was  carefully  copied  in  the  mock  inauguration 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Note  10. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and 
wide. — P.  196. 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
mere  virtue  and  energy  are  able  of  themselves 
to  work  forth  the  salvation  of  an  oppressed 
people,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
deprived  of  their  olificers,  armies,  and  for- 
tresses, who  had  every  means  of  resistance  to 
seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were  to  be 
made  use  of,  and  whom  the  numerous  trea- 
sons among  the  higher  orders  deprived  of 
confidence  in  their  natural  leaders, — those 
who  entertained  this  enthusiastic  but  delusive 
opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  e.xpressing  their 
disappointment  at  the  protracted  warfare  in 
the  Peninsula.  There  are,  however,  another 
class  of  persons,  who,  having  themselves  the 
highest  dread  or  veneration,  or  something 
allied  to  both,  for  the  power  of  the  modern 
Attila,  will  nevertheless  give  the  heroical 
Spaniards  little  or  no  credit  for  the  long, 
stubborn,  and  unsubdued  resistance  of  three 
years  to  a  power  before  whom  their  former 
well -prepared,  well-armed,  and  numerous  ad- 
versaries fell  in  the  course  of  as  many  months. 
While  these  gentlemen  plead  for  deference  to 
Bonaparte,  and  crave 

"  Respect  for  liis  f^reat  place,  anJ  bid  the  devil 
Be  duly  honoured  lor  his  burning  throne," 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim 
some  modification  of  censure  upon  those  who 
hav?  been  long  and  to  a  great  extent  success- 
fully resisting  this  great  enemy  of  mankind. 
That  the  energy  of  Spain  has  not  uniformly 
been  directed  byconduct  equal  to  itsvigour,  has 


been  too  obvious;  that  her  armies,  under  their 
complicated  disadvantages,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  such  as  were  defeated  after  taking  the 
field  with  every  possible  advantage  of  arms 
and  discipline,  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  But  that  a  nation,  under  the  circumstances 
of  repeated  discomfiture,  internal  treason,  and 
the  mismanagement  incident  to  a  temporary 
and  hastily  adopted  government,  should  have 
wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uniform,  and  pro- 
longed resistance,  myriads  after  myriads  of 
those  soldiers  who  had  overrun  the  world — 
that  some  of  its  provinces  should,  like  Galicia, 
after  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and 
overrun  by  their  enemies,  have  recovered  their 
freedom  by  their  own  unassisted  exertions  ; 
that  others,  like  Catalonia,  undismayed  by 
the  treason  which  betrayed  some  fortresses, 
and  the  force  which  subdued  others,  should 
not  only  have  continued  their  resistance,  but 
have  attained  over  their  victorious  enemy  a 
superiority,  which  is  even  now  enabling  them 
to  besiege  and  retake  the  places  of  strength 
which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  is  a  tale 
hitherto  untold  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Note  ir. 

They  won   not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's 
bloody  tomb. — P.  197. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  made  most  readers  acquainted  with  the 
first  siege  of  Zaragoza.  The  last  and  fatal 
siege  of  that  gallant  and  devoted  city  is  de- 
tailed with  great  elocjuence  and  precision  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  for  1809, 
— a  work  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have 
been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding 
to  their  deep  interest,  and  to  the  peculiar 
sources  of  information  open  to  the  liistorian. 
The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from 
this  splendid  historical  narrative  : — 

"A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls, 
and  then,  as  in  the  former  siege,  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  streets  and  houses  ;  but  the 
French  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
in  this  species  of  warfare  the  Zaragozans 
derived  a  superiority  from  the  feeling  and 
principle  which  inspired  them,  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought.  The  only  means  of 
conquering  Zaragoza  was  to  destroy  it  house 
by  house,  and  street  by  street  ;  and  upon  this 
system  of  destruction  they  proceeded.  Three 
companies  of  miners,  and  eight  companies  of 
sappers,  carried  on  this  subterraneous  war; 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  oppose 
them  by  countermines  ;  these  were  operations 
to  which  they  were  wholly  unused,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  statement,  their  miners 
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were  every  day  discovered  and  suffocated. 
Meantime,  tlie  bombardment  was  incessantly 
kept  up.  '  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, ' 
said  Palafo.x  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  General 
Doyle,  '  6000  shells  have  been  thrown  in. 
'1  wo-thirds  of  the  town  are  in  ruins,  but  we 
shall  perish  under  the  ruins  of  the  remaining 
third  rather  than  surrender.'  In  the  course  of 
the  siege,  above  17,000  bombs  were  thrown  at 
the  town  ;  the  stock  of  powder  with  which 
Zaragoza  had  been  stored  was  exhausted  ; 
they  had  none  at  last  but  what  they  manu- 
factured day  by  day  ;  and  no  other  cannon- 
balls  than  those  which  were  shot  into  the 
town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired  back 
upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations, 
the  pestilence  broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  To 
various  causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist,  he 
adds,  "  scantiness  of  food,  crowded  quarters, 
imusual  exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  their  ex- 
hausted strength  by  needful  rest,  in  a  city 
which  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded,  and 
where  every  hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by 
the  tremendous  explosion  of  mines.  There 
was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night, 
for  this  devoted  city  ;  even  the  natural  order 
of  light  and  darkness  was  destroyed  in  Zara- 
goza ;  by  day  it  was  involved  in  a  red  sul- 
phureous atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  hid  the 
face  of  heaven  ;  by  night,  the  fire  of  cannons 
and  mortars,  and  the  flames  of  burning  houses, 
kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific  illumination. 

"When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it 
was  impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  confine 
it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  Hospitals  were 
immediately  established, — there  were  above 
thirty  of  them  ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed 
by  the  bombardment,  the  patients  were  re- 
moved to  another,  and  thus  the  infection  was 
carried  to  every  part  of  Zaragoza.  Famine 
aggravated  the  evil  ;  the  city  had  probably 
not  been  sufficiently  provided  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  of  the  provisions 
which  it  contained,  much  was  destroyed  in 
the  daily  ruin  which  the  mines  and  bombs  had 
effected.  Had  the  Zaragozans  and  their  gar- 
rison proceeded  according  to  military  rules, 
they  would  have  surrendered  before  the  end 
of  January  ;  their  batteries  had  then  been 
demolished,  there  were  open  breaches  in  many 
parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the  enemy 
were  already  within  the  city.  On  the  30th, 
above  sixty  houses  were  blown  up,  and  the 
French  obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monicas,  which 
adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the  last  defensible 
places  left.  The  enemy  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  ;  every  column,  every  chapel,  every 


altar,  became  a  point  of  defence,  which  was 
repeatedly  attacked,  taken,  and  retaken  ; 
the  pavement  was  covered  with  blood,  the 
aisles  and  body  of  the  church  strewed  with 
the  dead,  who  were  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  combatants.  In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
flict, the  roof,  shattered  by  repeated  bombs, 
fell  in  ;  the  few  who  were  not  crushed,  after  a 
short  pause,  which  this  tremendous  shock, 
and  their  own  unexpected  escape,  occasioned, 
renewed  the  fight  with  rekindled  fury  :  fresh 
parties  of  the  enemy  poured  in  ;  monks  and 
citizens,  and  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence,  and 
the  contest  was  continued  upon  the  ruins,  and 

the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these 
extremities,  did  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Zara- 
goza continue  their  defence  ;  nor  did  they  then 
surrender  imtil  their  despair  had  extracted 
from  the  French  generals  a  capitulation,  more 
honourable  than  has  been  granted  to  fortresses 
of  the  first  order. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaragozans 
the  eulogium  conferred  upon  them  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Wordsworth! — "Most  gloriously 
have  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  proved  that  the 
true  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  this  nature, 
is  the  whole  people.  The  same  city  has  also 
exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea,  a  dismal  truth, 
yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy, — that  when  a 
people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their 
liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best 
field  of  battle  is  the  floors  upon  which  their 
children  have  played  ;  the  chambers  where 
the  family  of  each  man  has  slept,  (his  own  or 
his  neighbours';)  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by 
which  they  have  been  sheltered;  in  the  gardens 
of  their  recreation  ;  in  the  street,  or  in  the 
market-place  ;  before  the  altars  of  their  tem- 
ples, and  among  their  congregated  dwellings, 
blazing  or  uprooted. 

"The  government  of  Spain  must  never 
forget  Zaragoza  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  produce  the  same  effects  every- 
where, but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city 
was  blessed  with.  In  the  latter  contest  this 
has  been  proved  ;  for  Zaragoza  contained,  at 
that  time,  bodies  of  men  from  almost  all  parts 
of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges 
should  be  the  manual  of  every  Spaniard.  He 
may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of  Numantia 
and  Saguntum  ;  let  him  sleep  upon  the  book 
as  a  pillow,  and,  if  lie  be  a  devout  adherent 
to  the  religion  of  his  country,  let  hirr  wear  it 
in  his  bosom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest  upon." — 
Wordsworth  oh  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
Note  12. 
The  Vault  of  Destiny.— V.  199. 
Before    finally  dismissing    the    enchanted 
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cavern  of  Don  Roderick,  it  may  be  noticed, 
tliat  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon's 
plays,  entitled  La  Virgin  del  Sagrario.  The 
scene  opens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase,  and 
Recisundo,  a  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon 
the  Gothic  throne,  pnters  pursuing  a  stag. 
The  animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
defies  the  king  to  enter  the  cave,  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  scene,  and  engage  with  him 
in  single  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  they  engage  accordingly,  but  with- 
out advantage  on  either  side,  which  induces 
the  Genie  to  inform  Recisundo,  that  he  is  not 
the  monarch  for  whom  the  adventure  of  the 
enchanted  cavern  is  reserved,  and  he  proceeds 
to  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic  monar- 
chy, and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  shall 
attend  the  discovery  of  its  mysteries.  Reci- 
sundo, appalled  by  these  prophecies,  orders 
the  cavern  to  be  secured  by  a  gate  and  bolts 
of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play, 
we  are  informed  that  Don  Roderick  had  re- 
moved the  barrier,  and  transgressed  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  ancestor,  and  had  been  apprized 
by  the  prodigies  which  he  discovered  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  his  kingdom. 

Note  13. 

IVhile  downward  on  the  land  his  legions 
press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 
And    smiled    like    Eden    in   her  summer 
dress  ; — 
Behind    their    wasteful    march,    a     reeking 
wilderness. — P.  200. 

!  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  movements 
of  the  French  army  that  sublime  passage  in 
the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems  applicable 
to  them  in  more  respects  than  that  I  have 
adopted  in  the  text.  One  would  think  their 
ravages,  their  militaryappointments,  the  terror 
which  they  spread  among  invaded  nations, 
their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of  political 
intrigue  and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed 
out  in  the  following  verses  of  Scripture  : — 

"  i.  A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloominesse, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darknesse,  as  the 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  ;  a  great 
people  and  a  strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it, 
even  to  the  yeares  of  many  generations.  3. 
A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  flame  burneth  ;  the  land  is  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behinde 
lliem  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothmg 
shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses  ;  and  as 
horsemen,  so  shall  they  runne.     5.   Like  the 


noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of 
fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong 
people  set  in  battel  array.  6.  Before  their 
face  shall  the  people  be  much  pained  ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blacknesse.  7.  They 
shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  warre,  and  they  shall 
march  every  one  in  his  wayes,  and  they  shall 
not  break  their  ranks.  8.  Neither  shall  one 
thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in 
his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword, 
they  shall  not  be  wounded.  9.  They  shall 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  citie  ;  they  shall  nm  upon 
the  wall,  they  shall  climbe  up  upon  the  houses: 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the 
heavens  shall  tremble,  thesunneand  the  moon 
shall  be  dark,  and  the  starres  shall  withdraw 
their  shining." 

In  verse  20th  also,  which  announces  the  re- 
treat of  the  northern  army,  described  in  such 
dreadful  colours,  into  a  ' '  land  barren  and 
desolate,"  and  the  dishonour  with  which  God 
afflicted  them  for  having  "magnified  them- 
selves to  do  great  things,"  there  are  particulars 
not  inapplicable  to  the  retreat  of  Massena  ; — 
Divine  Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attached 
disgrace  as  the  natural  punishment  of  cruelty 
and  presumption. 

Note  14. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror   paused  to  view    the  havoc 
done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  for- 
lorn.—  P.  2or. 

Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British 
army  in  the  campaign  of  i8io-ii,  although 
they  never  fought  but  to  conquer,  will  do  them 
less  honour  in  history  than  their  humanity, 
attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  tiieir  power 
the  horrors  which  war,  in  its  mildest  aspect, 
must  always  inflict  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants of  the  country  in  which  it  is  waged, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold 
augmented  by  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
French.  Soup-kitchens  were  established  by 
subscription  among  the  officers,  wherever  the 
troops  were  quartered  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  commissaries  contributed  the  heads,  feet, 
&c.  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  the  soldiery; 
rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  could  be 
had,  were  purchased  by  the  officers.  Fifty  or 
sixty  starving  peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one 
of  these  regimental  establishments,  and  carried 
home  the  relics  to  their  famished  households. 
The  emaciated  wretches,  who  could  not  crawl 
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from  weakness,  were  speedily  employed  in 
pruning  their  vines.  While  pursuing  Massena, 
the  soldiers  evinced  the  same  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  many  instances,  when  reduced 
tliemselves  to  short  allowance,  from  having 
out-marched  their  supplies,  they  shared  their 
pittance  with  the  starving  inhabitants,  who 
had  ventured  back  to  view  the  ruins  of  their 
habitations,  burnt  by  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  relations  whom 
they  had  butchered.  Is  it  possible  to  know 
such  facts  without  feeling  a  sort  of  confidence, 
that  those  who  so  well  deserve  victory  are 
most  likely  to  attain  it  ? — It  is  not  the  least  of 
Lord  Wellington's  military  merits,  that  the 
slightest  disposition  towards  marauding  meets 
immediate  punishment.  Independently  of  all 
moral  obligation,  the  army  which  is  most 
orderly  in  a  friendly  country,  has  always 
proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed  enemy. 

Note  15. 

Vain-glorious  fugitive  I — P.  201. 

The  French  conducted  this  memorable  re- 
treat with  much  of  ihefaiifaroiinadc  proper  to 
their  country,  by  which  they  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  themselves, 
a  belief  that  they  are  triumphing  in  tlie  very 
moment  of  their  discomfiture.  On  the  30th 
March  181T,  their  rear-guard  was  overtaken 
near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well 
posted,  and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from 
infantry,  (who  were  indeed  many  miles  in  the 
rear,)  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and 
actually  performed  "God  save  the  King." 
Tlieir  minstrelsy  was,  however,  deranged  by 
the  undesired  accompaniment  of  the  British 
horse-artillery,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert 
they  had  not  calculated.  The  surprise  was 
sudden,  and  the  rout  complete  ;  for  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them  for 
about  four  miles,  pursuing  at  the  gallop  as 
often  as  they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 

Note  16. 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  thev  roar. 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in 
vain  ! — P.  201. 

In  the  .severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro, 
upon  5th  May,  1811,  the  grand  mass  of  the 
French  cavalry  attacked  the  right  of  t!ie 
British  position,  covered  by  two  guns  of  tlie 
liorse-artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
After  suffering  considerably  from  the  fire  of 
the  guns,  which  annoyed  them  in  every  at- 


tempt at  formation,  the  enemy  turned  their 
wrath  entirely  towards  them,  distributed 
brandy  among  their  troopers,  and  advanced 
to  carry  the  field-pieces  with  the  desperation 
of  drunken  fury.  They  were  in  nowise 
checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed,  and 
fairly  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to 
whom  they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Captain  Ramsay,  (let  me  be  permitted  to  name 
a  gallant  countryman,)  who  conmianded  the 
two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gallop,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted 
artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  the 
French,  sabre-in-hand.  This  very  unexpected 
conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
already  disconcerted  by  the  reception  they  had 
met  from  the  two  British  squadrons  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  some  small  reinforcements,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  disproportion  of 
force,  put  them  to  absolute  rout.  A  colonel 
or  major  of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners, 
(almost  all  intoxicated,)  remained  in  our 
possession.  Those  who  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  difference  of  the  services,  and  how 
much  an  artilleryman  is  necessarily  and  natu- 
rally led  to  identify  his  own  safety  and  utility 
with  abiding  by  the  tremendous  implement  of 
war,  to  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  trained,  will  know  how  to  es- 
timate the  presence  of  mind  which  commanded 
so  bold  a  manoeuvre,  and  the  steadiness  and 
confidence  with  which  it  was  executed. 

Note  17. 

And  -what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain, 
Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was 
given. — P.  201. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded 
mortally  during  the  desperate  contest  in  the 
streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes  d'Honoro. 
He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders, 
the  71st  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful 
shriek  of  grief  and  rage.  They  charged,  with 
irresistible  fury,  tlie  finest  body  of  French 
grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bona- 
parte's selected  guard.  1  he  officer  who  led 
the  French,  a  man  remarkable  for  stature  and 
symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
Frenchman  who  stepped  out  of  his  rank  to 
take  aim  at  Colonel  Cameron  was  also  bayo- 
neted, pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  High- 
landers, who,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the  contested 
ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Massena 
pays  my  countrymen  a  singular  compliment 
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in  his  account  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
this  village,  in  which  he  says  the  British  lost 
many  officers,  'r/zd  Scotch. 

Note  i8. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albueras  bays, 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 

Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers  praise. 
Temper  d  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage 
steel' d. 

And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield. 

P.   202. 

Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems, 
to  a  distinct  observer,  more  deserving  of 
praise,  than  the  self-devotion  of  Field-Marshal 
Beresford,  who  was  contented  to  undertake  all 
the  hazard  of  obloquy  which  might  have  been 
founded  upon  any  miscarriage  in  the  highly 
important  experiment  of  training  the  Portu- 
guese troops  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline. 
In  exposing  his  military  reputation  to  the 
censure  of  imprudence  from  the  most  mode- 
rate, and  all  manner  of  imutterable  calumnies 
from  the  ignorant  and  malignant,  he  placed 
at  stake  the  dearest  pledge  which  a  military 
man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing  but  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  high  and  essential  import- 
ance attached  to  success  can  be  supposed  an 
adequate  motive.  How  great  the  chance  of 
miscarriage  was  supposed,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  general  opinion  of  officers  of  unques- 
tioned talents  and  experience,  possessed  of 
every  opportunity  of  information  ;  how  com- 
pletely the  experiment  has  succeeded,  and 
how  much  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our 
ancient  allies  had  been  underrated,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  those  victories  in  which  they 
bave  borne  a  distinguished  sliare,  but  from 


the  liberal  and  highly  honourable  manner  in 
which  these  opinions  have  been  retracted. 
The  success  of  this  plan,  with  all  its  important 
consequences,  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Field-Marshal  Beresford. 

Note  19. 

a  race  renown' d  of  old, 

Whose  war-cry  oft   has    waked    the    battle- 
sivell. 

the  conquering  shout  of  Grccme. — P.  203. 

This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achieve- 
i  ments  of  the  warlike  family   of  Graeme,    or 
}  (irahame.     They  are   said,    by   tradition,   to 
I  have  descended  from  the  Scottish  clu'ef,  under 
j  whose  command  his  countrymen  stormed  the 
wall  built  by  the  Emperor  Severus  between 
I  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  fragments 
of  which  are  still  popularly  called  Grreme's 
Dyke.      Sir  John   the  Gnsme,    "the  hardy, 
wight,  and  wise,"  is  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.      Aldeme,  Kilsythe, 
and  Tibbermuir,  were  scenes  of  the  victories 
of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Montrose.    The  pass 
of  Killvcrankie  is  famous  for  the  action  be- 
tween King  William's  forces  and  the  High- 
landers in  1689, 
"  Wliere  glad  Dundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so 
many  heroes,  and  yet  more  rare  when  it  can 
appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  descendant  in 
support  of  its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  historj'  and 
character  of  General  Grahame  may  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  eloquent  and  affect- 
ing speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Victors  of  Barossa. 


no  K  E  BY. 


Note  r. 


I  magnificent  fortress  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Barnard  Baliol,   the  ancestor  of  the 
On/farnard-fimuer,,  and  Tees' s  stream,  ^fc.  |  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of  that  name, 

P.  207. 


"B.\I<N'ARD'S  C.A.STLE,"  saith  old  Leiand, 
"standcth  stately  upon  Tecs."  It  is  foundi-d 
upon  a  very  high  bank,  and  its  ruins  impend 
over  the  river,  including  within  the  area  a 
circuit  of  six  acres  and  upwards.     This  once 


which  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  tlirone  under 
the  patronage  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
Baliol's  Tower,  afterwards  mentioned  in  the 
poem,  is  a  round  tower  of  great  size,  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  building.  It 
bears  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  curious  construction  of  its 
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Vaulted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatly 
injured  by  the  operations  of  some  persons,  to 
whom  the  tower  has  been  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  patent  shot !  The  prospect 
from  the  top  of  Baliol's  Tower  commands  a 
rich  and  magnificent  view  of  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Tees. 

Note  2. 

no  human  ear, 

Unsharpend  by  revenge  and  fear, 

Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank. — P.  208. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life, 
the  effect  of  keen  and  fervent  anxiety  in  giving 
acuteness  to  the  organs  of  sense.  My  gifted 
friend,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  dramatic 
works  display  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  operations  of  human  passion,  has  not 
omitted  this  remarkable  circumstance  :— 

"  De  Monffort.    {Off  his  gun rd.)    'Tis  Kezenvelt :  1 

heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for   distant 
sound ! 
I  heard  him  not. 

(De  Monffort  hols  embarrassed,  and  is  silent.)" 

Note  3. 

The  morion  s  flumes  his  visage  hide. 

And  the  huff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 

Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. — P.  208. 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  was 
fallen  into  disuse  during  tJie  Civil  War,  though 
they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of  rank  and 
importance.  "  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.," 
says  our  military  antiquary,  "  no  great  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  article  of  defensive 
armour,  except  that  the  buff-coat,  or  jerkin, 
which  was  originally  worn  under  the  cuirass, 
now  became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it 
having  been  found  that  a  good  buff  leather 
would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword  ; 
this,  however,  only  occasionally  took  place 
among  the  light-armed  cavalry  and  infantry, 
complete  suits  of  armour  being  still  used 
among  the  heavy  horse.  Buff-coats  continued 
to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  so  that 
defensive  armour  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
said  to  have  terminated  in  the  same  materials 
with  which  it  began,  that  is,  the  skins  of 
animals,  or  leather. " — Grose's  Military  An- 
tiquities.    Lond.  1801,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

Of  the  buff-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the 
corslets,  several  are  yet  preserved  ;  and  Captain 
Grose  has  given  an  engraving  of  one  which 
was  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir 
Francis  Rhode=-  Bart,  of  Balbrough-Hall, 
Derbyshire. 


Note  4. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time. 

Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 

By  zvasting plague,  by  tortures  slo7V.  —  P.  208. 

In  this  character,  I  have  attempted  to  sketch 
one  of  those  West  Indian  adventurers,  who, 
during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Buca- 
niers.  The  successes  of  the  English  in  the 
predatory  incursions  upon  Spanish  America, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  never  been 
forgotten  ;  and,  from  that  period  downward, 
theexploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  imi- 
tated, upon  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  with 
equally  desperate  valour,  by  small  bands  of 
pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
French  and  English.  The  engrossing  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  tended  greatly  to  increase 
tlie  number  of  these  freebooters,  from  whom 
their  commerce  and  colonies  suffered,  in  the 
issue,  dreadful  calamity. 

Note  5. 

On  Marston  heath 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death. 

P.  209. 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of 
Long-Marston  Moor,  which  terminated  so 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Charles,  com- 
menced under  very  different  auspices.  Prince 
Rupert  had  inarched  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men  for  the  relief  of  York,  then  besieged  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with 
the  Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so 
completely  succeeded,  that  he  compelled  the 
besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  large 
open  plain,  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  Thither  tliey  were  followed  by  the 
Prince,  who  had  now  united  to  his  army  the 
garrison  of  York,  probably  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  strong,  under  the  gallant 
Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Newcastle.  White- 
locke  has  recorded,  with  much  impartiality, 
the  following  particulars  of  this  eventful 
day: — "The  right  wing  of  the  Parliament 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
consisted  of  all  his  horse,  and  three  regiments 
of  the  Scots  horse ;  the  left  wing  was  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel 
Cromwell.  One  body  of  their  foot  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of 
his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot 
for  reserve  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  rest  of 
the  foot  was  commanded  by  General  Leven. 

"The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ;  the 
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left  wing  by  the  Prince  himself ;  and  the 
main  body  by  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  Major-Cieneral  Porter.  Thus 
were  both  sides  drawn  up  into  battalia. 

"July  3rd,  1644.  In  tliis  posture  both 
armies  faced  each  other,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began  be- 
tween them.  The  Prince,  with  his  left  wing, 
fell  on  the  Parliament's  right  wing,  routed 
them,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way  ;  the 
like  did  General  Goring,  Lucas,  and  Porter, 
upon  the  Parliament's  main  body.  The  three 
generals,  giving  all  for  lost,  hasted  out  of  the 
field,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  fled,  and 
threw  down  their  arms  ;  the  King's  forces  too 
eagerly  following  them,  the  victory,  now  al- 
most achieved  by  them,  was  again  snatched 
out  of  their  hands.  For  Colonel  Cromwell, 
with  the  brave  regiment  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  rallied  some 
of  his  horse,  fell  upon  the  Prince's  right 
wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was,  and 
routed  them  ;  and  the  rest  of  their  companions 
rallying,  they  fell  altogether  upon  the  divided 
bodies  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dis- 
persed them,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, after  three  hours'  fight. 

"  From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit,  some 
reckon  were  buried  7000  Englishmen ;  all 
agree  that  above  3000  of  the  Prince's  men 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the 
chase,  and  3000  prisoners  taken,  many  of 
their  chief  officers,  twenty-five  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, forty-seven  colours,  10,000  arms,  two 
waggons  of  carabins  and  pistols,  130  barrels 
of  powder,  and  all  their  bag  and  baggage." 
— Whitelocke's  Memoirs,  fol.  p.  89.  Lond. 
i68a. 


Note  6. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news. 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the  Ouse, 
And  7nanv  a  bo?tny  Scot,  aghast, 
Spurring  his  palfrey  7torthward,  past. 
Cursing  tlie  day  when  zeal  or  fneed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 

P.  212. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near 
the  river  Ouse,  and  not  very  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle.  The  particulars  of  the 
action  were  violently  disputed  at  the  time  ; 
but  the  following  extract,  from  the  Manu- 
script History  of  the  Baronial  House  of 
Somerville,  is  decisive  as  to  the  flight  of 
the  Scottish  general,  the  Earl  of  Leven. 
The  details  are  given  by  the  author  of 
the  history  on  the  authority  of  his  father, 
then  the  representative  of  the  family.     This 


curious  manuscript  was  pUDiished  by  consent 
of  Lord  Somerville. 

"Tile  order  of  this  great  battell,  wherin 
both  armies  was  neer  of  ane  equall  number, 
consisting,  to  the  best  calculatione,  neer  to 
three  score  thousand  men  upon  both  sydes,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  discryve  ;  albeit, 
from  the  draughts  tiien  taken  upon  the  place, 
and  information  I  receaved  from  this  gentle- 
man, who  being  then  a  volunteer,  as  havmg 
no  command,  had  opportunitie  and  libertie 
to  ryde  from  the  one  wing  of  the  armie  to  the 
other,  to  view  all  ther  several  scjuadrons  of 
liorse  and  battallions  of  foot,  how  formed, 
and  in  what  manner  drawn  up,  with  every 
other  circumstance  relating  to  the  fight,  and 
that  both  as  to  the  King's  armies  and  that 
of  the  Parliament's,  amongst  whom,  untill 
the  engadgment,  he  went  from  statione  to 
statione  to  observe  ther  order  and  forme  ;  but 
that  the  descriptione  of  this  battell,  with  the 
various  success  on  both  sides  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  loss  of  the  royal  armie,  and 
the  sad  effects  that  followed  that  misfortune 
as  to  his  Majestie's  interest,  hes  been  so  often 
done  already  by  English  authors,  little  to  our 
commendatione,  how  justly  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute, seing  the  truth  is.  as  our  principal 
generall  fled  that  night  neer  fourtie  mylles 
from  the  place  of  the  fight,  that  part  of  the 
armie  where  he  commanded  being  totallie 
routed  ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  much  of  the 
victorie  is  attributed  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  David  Lesselie,  lievetennent-generall 
of  our  horse.  Cromwell  himself,  that  minione 
of  fortune,  but  the  rod  of  God's  wrath,  to 
punish  eftirward  three  rebellious  nations,  dis- 
dained not  to  take  orders  from  liim,  albeit 
then  in  the  same  qualitie  of  command  for  the 
Parliament,  as  being  lievetennent-general  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester's  horse,  whom,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots  horse,  liaveing 
routed  the  Prince's  right  wing,  as  he  had  done 
that  of  the  Parliament's.  These  two  com- 
manders of  the  horse  upon  that  wing  wisely 
restrained  the  great  bodies  of  their  horse  from 
persuing  these  brocken  troups,  but,  wheelling 
to  the  left-hand,  falls  in  upon  the  naked  flanks 
of  the  Prince's  main  battallion  of  foot,  carry- 
ing them  doune  with  great  violence  ;  nether 
mett  they  with  any  great  resistance  untill  they 
came  to  the  Marques  of  Newcastle  his  bat- 
tallione  of  White  Coats,  who,  first  peppering 
tlicm  soundly  with  ther  shott,  when  they 
came  to  charge,  stoully  bore  them  uj)  with 
their  picks  that  they  could  not  enter  to  break 
them.  Here  the  Parliament's  liorse  of  that 
wing  receaved  ther  greatest  losse,  and  a  stop 
for  sometyme  putt  to  ther  hoped-for  victorie  ; 
and  that  only  by  the  stout  resistance  of  this 
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gallant  Dattallione,  which  consisted  neer  of 
four  thousand  foot,  until  at  length  a  Scots 
regiment  of  dragouns,  commanded  by  Col- 
lonell  Frizeall,  with  other  two,  was  brought  to 
open  them  upon  some  hand,  which  at  length 
they  did,  when  all  the  ammunitione  was 
spent.  Having  refused  quarters,  every  man 
fell  in  the  same  order  and  ranke  wherein  he 
had  foughten. 

"Be  this  execution  was  done,  the  Prince 
returned  from  the  persuite  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Parliament's  horse,  which  he  had 
beatten  and  followed  too  farre,  to  the  losse  of 
the  battell,  which  certanely,  in  all  men's 
opinions,  he  might  have  caryed  if  lie  had  not 
been  too  violent  upon  the  pursuite  ;  which 
gave  his  enemies  upon  the  left-hand  oppor- 
tunitie  to  disperse  and  cut  doune  his  infantrie, 
who,  haveing  cleared  the  field  of  all  the 
standing  bodies  of  foot,  wer  now,  with  many 
[foot  soldiers]  of  their  oune,  standing  ready  to 
receave  the  charge  of  his  allmost  spent  horses, 
if  he  should  attempt  it  ;  which  the  Prince  ob- 
serveing,  and  seeing  all  lost,  he  retreated  to 
Yorke  with  two  thousand  horse.  Notwith- 
standing of  this,  ther  was  that  night  such  a 
consternatione  in  the  Parliament  armies,  that 
it's  believed  by  most  of  those  that  wer  there 
present,  that  if  the  Prince,  haveing  so  great  a 
body  of  horse  inteire,  had  made  ane  onfall 
that  night,  or  the  ensueing  morning  be-tynie, 
he  had  carrj-ed  the  victorie  out  of  ther  hands  ; 
for  it's  certane  by  the  morning's  light,  he  had 
rallyed  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  wherof 
ther  was  neer  three  thousand  gallant  horse. 
These,  with  the  assistance  of  the  toune  and 
garrisoune  of  Yorke,  might  have  done  much 
to  have  recovered  the  victor)',  for  the  loss  of 
this  battell  in  effect  lost  the  King  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  three  kingdomes  ;  his  Majestie 
never  being  able  eftir  this  to  make  head  in  the 
north,  but  lost  his  garrisons  every  day. 

"As  for  Generall  Lesselie,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  flight  haveing  that  part  of  the  army 
quite  brocken,  whare  he  had  placed  himself, 
by  the  valour  of  the  Prince,  he  imagined,  and 
was  confermed  by  the  opinione  of  others  then 
upon  the  place  with  liim,  that  the  battell  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  seeing  they  wer  fleeing  upon 
all  hands  ;  theirfore  they  humblie  intreated 
his  excellence  to  reteir  and  wait  his  better 
fortune,  which,  without  farder  advyseing,  he 
did  ;  and  never  drew  bridle  untill  he  came 
the  lentil  of  Leads,  having  ridden  all  that 
night  with  a  cloak  of  drap  dc  berrie  about 
him,  belonging  to  this  gentleman  of  whom  I 
write,  then  in  his  retinue,  with  many  other 
officers  of  good  qualitie.  It  was  neer  twelve 
the  ne.xt  day  befor  they  had  the  certanety  who 
■*,  35  master  of  the  field,  when  at  length  ther  | 


arryves  ane  expresse,  sent  by  David  Lesselie, 
to  acquaint  the  General  they  had  obtained  a 
most  glorious  victory,  and  that  the  Prince, 
with  his  brocken  troupes,  was  fled  from  Yorke. 
This  intelligence  was  somewhat  amazeing  'lO 
these  gentlemen  ihat  had  been  eye-witnesses 
to  the  disorder  of  the  armie  before  ther  re- 
tearing,  and  had  then  accompanyed  the 
General  in  his  flight  ;  who,  being  much 
wearyed  that  evening  of  the  battell  with 
ordering  of  his  armie,  and  now  quite  spent 
with  his  long  journey  in  the  night,  had  casten 
himselfe  doune  upon  a  bed  to  rest,  when  this 
gentleman  comeing  quyetly  into  his  chamber, 
he  awoke,  and  hastily  cryes  out,  '  Lieveten- 
nent-collonell,  what  news?' — 'All  is  safe,  may 
it  please  your  Excellence  ;  the  Parliament's 
armie  hes  obtained  a  great  victory  ;'  and  then 
delyvers  the  letter.  I'he  Generall,  upon  the 
hearing  of  this,  knocked  upon  his  breast,  and 
saves,  '  I  would  to  God  I  had  died  upon  the 
place  !'  and  then  opens  the  letter,  which,  in  a 
few  lines,  gave  ane  account  of  the  victory,  and 
in  the  close  pressed  his  speedy  returne  to  the 
armie,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  being  ac- 
companyed some  mylles  back  by  this  gentle- 
man, who  then  takes  his  leave  of  him,  and 
receaved  at  parting  many  expressions  of  kynde- 
nesse,  with  promises  that  he  would  never  be 
unmyndful  of  his  care  and  respect  towards 
him  ;  and  in  the  end  he  intreats  him  to  pre- 
sent his  ser\'ice  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  Scotland.  Thereftir  the  Generall 
sets  forward   in  his  journey   for   the   armie, 


in   order  to  his  transportatione  for  Scotland, 

where  he  arryved  sex  dayes  eftir  the  fight  of 
Mestoune  Aluir,  and  gave  the  first  true  ac- 
count and  descriptione  of  that  great  battell, 
wherein  the  Covenanters  then  gloryed  soe 
much,  that  they  impiously  boasted  the  Lord 
had  now  signally  appeared  for  his  cause  and 
people  ;  it  being  ordinary  for  them,  dureing 
the  whole  time  of  this  warre,  to  attribute  the 
greatnes  of  their  success  to  the  goodnes  and 
justice  of  ther  cause,  untill  Divine  Justice 
trysted  them  with  some  crosse  dispensatione, 
and  then  you  might  have  heard  this  language 
from  them,  '  That  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  give 
his  oune  the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree  to  bear, 
that  the  saints  and  the  people  of  God  must 
still  be  sufferers  while  they  are  here  away, 
that  the  malignant  party  was  God's  rod  to 
punish  them  for  ther  unthankfullnesse,  which 
in  the  end  he  will  cast  into  the  fire  ;'  with  a 
thousand  other  expressions  and  scripture  cita- 
tions, prophanely  and  blasphemously  uttered 
by  them,  to  palliate  ther  villainie  and  rebel- 
lion."— Memoires  of  the  Somet-'illes, — Edin, 
181:;. 
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Note  7. 

With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem  d  the  day. — P.  212. 

Cromwell,  with  his  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
had  a  principal  share  in  turning  the  fate  of 
the  day  at  Marston  Moor  ;  which  was  equally 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and 
of  grief  and  heart-burning  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  to  the  Scottish. 

Note  8. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede,  the  tragic  song. 
Train  d  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall? 

P.  212. 

In  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Lay  of  the 
Reedwater  Minstrel,"  Newcastle,  1809,  this 
tale,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  the  valley 
of  the  Reed,  is  commemorated  :—"  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  traditional  story  of  Parcy  Reed 
of  Troughend,  and  the  Halls  of  Girsonfield, 
the  author  had  from  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Reed.  From  his  account,  it  appears 
that  Percival  Reed,  Esquire,  a  keeper  of 
Reedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the  Halls  (hence 
denominated  the  false-hearted  Halls)  to  a  band 
of  moss-troopers  of  the  name  of  Crosier,  who 
slew  him  at  Batinghope,  near  the  source  of 
the  Reed. 

"The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of 
Parcy  Reed,  held  in  such  universal  abhor- 
rence and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reedsdale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treacherous 
behaviour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country."  In  another  passage,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer 
is  supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook 
called  tiie  Pringle.  These  Reeds  of  Trough- 
end  were  a  very  ancient  family,  as  may  be 
conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  surname 
from  the  river  on  which  they  had  their  man- 
sion. An  epitaph  on  one  of  their  tombs 
affirms,  that  the  family  held  their  lands  of 
Troughend,  which  are  situated  on  the  Reed, 
nearly  opposite  to  Otterburn,  for  the  incredible 
space  of  nine  hundred  years. 

Note  9. 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodhurne  s  cottages  and  trees, 
Some  ancient  sculptor  s  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw' s  image  on  the  stone. — P.  212. 

Risingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the 


beautiful  liamlet  of  Woodburn,  is  ai.  alicient 
Roman  station,  formerly  called  Habitancum. 
Camden  says,  that  in  his  time  the  popular  ac- 
count bore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a 
deity,  or  giant,  called  Magon  ;  and  appeals, 
in  support  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  to  the 
etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Reisenham, 
which  signifies,  in  German,  the  habitation  of 
the  giants,  to  two  Roman  altars  taken  out  of 
the  river,  inscribed,  Deo  Mogonti  Cade- 
.NORUM.  About  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Risingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered  with 
scattered  birch-trees,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rock,  in  alto  relievo, 
a  remarkable  figure,  called  Robin  of  Rising- 
ham, or  Robin  of  Reedsdale.  It  presents  a 
hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  what  seems  to  be  a  hare.  There 
is  a  quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  he  is 
dressed  in  a  long  coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down 
to  the  knees,  and  meeting  close,  with  a  girdle 
bound  round  him.  Dr.  Horsley,  who  saw 
all  monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes, 
inclines  to  think  this  figure  a  Roman  archer  : 
and  certainly  the  bow  is  rather  of  the  ancient 
size  than  of  that  which  was  so  formidable  in 
the  hand  of  the  English  archers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  the  rudeness  of  the  wliole  figure 
prevents  our  founding  strongly  upon  mere 
inaccuracy  of  proportion.  The  popular  tra- 
dition is,  that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose 
brother  resided  at  >A^oodburn,  and  he  him- 
self at  Risingham.  It  adds,  that  they  sub- 
sisted by  hunting,  and  that  one  of  them, 
finding  the  game  become  too  scarce  to  sup- 
port them,  poisoned  his  companion,  in  whose 
memory  the  monument  was  engraved.  What 
strange  and  tragic  circumstance  may  be  con- 
cealed under  this  legend,  or  whether  it  is 
utterly  apocryphal,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
discover. 

Note  10. 

Do  thou  revere 

The  statutes  of  the  Bucanicr. — P.  212. 

The  "statutes  of  the  Bucaniers"  were,  in 
reality,  more  equitable  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  state  of  society  under 
which  they  had  been  formed.  They  chiefly 
related,  as  may  readily  be  conjectured,  to  the 
distribution  and  the  inheritance  of  their  plun- 
der. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund 
of  prize-money  acquired  was  thrown  together, 
each  party  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  retained 
or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stock.  I  f  any 
one  transgressed  in  this  important  particular, 
the  punishment  was,  his  being  set  ashore  on 
some  desert  key  or  island,  to  shift  for  hjiriseU 
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as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  had 
then  their  share  assigned  for  the  expenses  of 
the  outtit.  'I  hese  were  generally  old  pirates, 
settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  or 
some  other  French  or  English  settlement.  The 
surgeon's  and  carpenter's  salaries,  with  the 
price  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were  also 
defrayed.  Then  followed  tlie  compensation 
due  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  damage  they  had  sustained  ; 
as  six  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  slaves, 
for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion. 

"  After  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as 
many  shares  as  there  were  Bucaniers.  The 
commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single 
share,  as  the  rest  ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he 
liad  acquitted  himself  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the 
whole  company,  the  persons  who  had  fitted  it 
out,  and  furnished  it  with  necessary  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the 
prizes.  Favour  had  never  any  influence  in  the 
division  of  tlie  booty,  for  every  share  was  de- 
termined by  lot.  Instances  of  such  rigid  jus- 
tice as  this  are  not  easily  met  with,  and  they 
extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  share  was 
given  to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their 
companion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their 
heir.  If  the  person  wlio  had  been  killed  had 
no  intimate,  his  part  was  sent  to  his  relations, 
when  they  were  known.  If  there  were  no 
friends  nor  relations,  it  was  distributed  in  cha- 
rity to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were 
to  pray  for  the  person  in  whose  name  these 
benefactions  were  given,  the  fruits  of  inhuman, 
but  necessary  piratical  plunder." — Raynal's 
History  of  European  Settlements  in  tlie  East 
and  West  Indies,  by  J ustamond.  Lond.  1776, 
8vo,  iii.  p.  41. 

Note  ii. 
The  course  of  Tees. — P.  216. 

The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands 
the  rich  and  magnificent  valley  of  Tees.  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks 
are  very  thickly  wooded  ;  at  a  little  distance 
they  are  more  open  and  cultivated  ;  but,  being 
interspersed  with  hedge-rows,  and  with  iso- 
lated trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they  still  re- 
tain the  richness  of  woodland  scenety.  The 
river  itself  flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid 
rock,  chiefly  limestone  and  marble.  The  finest 
view  of  its  romantic  course  is  from  a  handsome 
modern-built  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby.  In  Leland's  time, 
the  marble  quarries  seem  to  have  been  of 
some  value.     "  Hard  under  the  cliff  by  Eglis- 


ton,  is  found  on  eche  side  of  Tese  very  fair 
marble,  wont  to  be  taken  up  booth  by  mar- 
belers  of  Barnardes  Castelle  and  of  Egliston, 
and  partly  to  have  been  wrought  by  them,  and 
partly  sold  onwrought  to  oWx^x's,." —Itinerary. 
Oxford,  176S,  8vo,  p.  88. 

Note  12. 

Eglision  s  grey  ruins. — P.  217. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory,  (for  Tan- 
ner calls  it  the  former,  and  Leland  the  latter,) 
are  beautifully  situated  upon  the  angle  formed 
by  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Tees. 

Note  13. 

• the  tnound. 

Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renotvn  d. 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame. 

P.  217. 

Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge, 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encampment, 
surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch,  lying  between 
the  river  Greta  and  a  brook  called  the  Tutta. 
The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned. 
Very  many  Roman  altars  and  monuments 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  most  of  which 
are  preserved  at  Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Morritt. 

Note  14. 
Eokeby's  turrets  high — P.  217. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a 
family  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed from  the  Conquest  downward,  and  who 
are  at  different  times  distinguished  in  history. 
It  was  the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who  finally  de- 
feated the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, tempore  Hen.  IV.  The  Rokeby, 
or  Rokesby  family,  continued  to  be  distin- 
guished until  the  great  Civil  War,  when, 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  they 
suffered  severely  by  fines  and  confiscations. 
The  estate  then  passed  from  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors to  the  family  of  the  Robinsons,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  my 
valued  friend,  the  present  proprietor. 

Note  15. 

A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e  er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode. 

P.  217. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
romantic  glen  or  rather  ravine,  through  which 
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the  Greta  finds  n.  passage  between  Rokeby  and 
Mortham  ;  the  former  situated  upon  the  left 
bank  of  (Ireta,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank, 
about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tees. 


Note  i6. 


tell 


How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  tvar. 

P.  219. 

That  this  is  a  general  superstition  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  on  ship-board,  or 
•who  have  conversed  with  seamen.  The  most 
formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Leakey,  who,  about  1636,  resided,  we  are 
told,  at  Mynehead,  in  Somerset,  where  her 
only  son  drove  a  considerable  trade  between 
that  port  and  Waterford,  and  was  owner  of 
several  vessels.  This  old  gentlewoman  was  of 
a  social  disposition,  and  so  acceptable  to  her 
friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  and  to  each 
other,  it  were  a  pity  such  an  excellent  good- 
natured  old  lady  should  die  ;  to  which  she 
ivas  wont  to  reply,  that  whatever  pleasure  they 
might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  they 
would  not  greatly  like  to  see  or  converse  with 
her  after  death,  which  nevertheless  she  was 
apt  to  think  might  happen.  Accordingly, 
after  her  death  and  funeral,  she  began  to  ap- 
pear to  various  persons  by  night  and  by  noon- 
day, in  her  own  house,  in  the  town  and  fields, 
at  sea  and  upon  shore.  So  far  had  she  de- 
parted from  her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is 
recorded  to  have  kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine 
for  his  impolite  negligence  in  omitting  to  hand 
her  over  a  stile.  It  was  also  her  humour  to 
appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat. 
But  especially  as  soon  as  any  of  her  son's 
ships  approached  the  harbour,  "this  ghost 
would  appear  in  the  same  garb  and  likeness 
as  when  she  was  alive,  and,  standing  at  the 
mainmast,  would  blow  with  a  whistle,  and 
though  it  were  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  im- 
mediately there  would  arise  a  most  dreadful 
storm,  that  would  break,  wreck,  and  drown 
ship  and  goods."  When  she  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  her  son  had  neither  cash  to 
freight  a  vessel,  nor  could  have  procured  men 
to  sail  in  it,  she  began  to  attack  the  persons  of 
his  family,  and  actually  strangled  their  only 
child  in  the  cradle.  The  rest  of  her  story, 
showing  how  the  spectre  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law,  while  dress- 
ing her  hair  in  the  looking-glass,  and  how 
Mrs.  Leaky  the  younger  took  courage  to  ad- 
dress her,  and  how  the  beldame  despatched 
her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  famous  for  his  crimes 


and  misfortunes,  to  exhort  him  to  repentance, 
and  to  apprize  him  that  otherwise  he  would 
be  hanged,  and  how  the  bishop  was  satisfied 
with  replying  that  if  he  was  born  to  be  hanged, 
he  should  not  be  drowned  ; — all  these,  with 
many  more  particulars,  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  one  of  John  Dunton's  publications, 
called  Athenianism,  London,  1710,  where  the 
tale  is  engrossed  under  the  title  of  The  Ap- 
parition Evidence. 

Note  17. 
0/ Erich's  cap  and  Elmos  light. — P.  219. 

"This  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time 
was  held  second  to  none  in  the  magical  art; 
and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits, 
which  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  whicii  way 
soever  he  turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  pre- 
sently blow  that  way.  From  this  occasion  he 
was  called  Windy  Cap;  and  many  men  be- 
lieved that  Regnerus,  King  of  Denmark,  by 
the  conduct  of  this  Ericus,  who  was  his  nephew, 
did  happily  extend  his  piracy  into  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  and  conquered  many 
countries  and  fenced  cities  by  his  cunning,  and 
at  last  was  his  coadjutor;  that  by  the  consent 
of  the  nobles,  he  should  be  chosen  King  oi 
Sweden,  which  continued  a  longtime  with  him 
very  happily,  until  he  died  of  old  age." — • 
Olaus,  ut  supra,  p.  40. 

Note  18. 
The  Demon  frigate. — P.  219. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical 
superstition  concerning  a  fantastic  vessel,  called 
by  sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  supposed 
to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished  from  earthly 
vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all 
others  are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  to 
show  an  inch  of  canvas.  The  cause  of  her 
wandering  is  not  altogether  certain;  but  the 
general  account  is,  that  she  was  originally  a 
vessel  loaded  with  great  wealth,  on  board  of 
which  some  horrid  act  of  murder  and  piracy 
had  been  committed ;  that  the  plague  broke 
out  among  the  wicked  crew  who  had  perpe- 
trated the  crime,  and  that  they  sailed  in  vain 
from  port  to  port,  offering,  as  the  price  of 
shelter,  the  whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth; 
that  they  were  excluded  from  every  harbour, 
for  fear  of  the  contagion  which  was  devouring 
them ;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  the  apparition  of  the  ship  still  con- 
tinues to  haunt  those  seas  in  which  the  cata- 
strophe took  place,  and  is  considered  by  the 
mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 
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Note  19. 

fy  some  desert  isle  or  key. — P.  219. 

Wha*  contributed  much  to  the  security  of 
the  Bucaniers  about  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  the  great  number  of  little  islets,  called  in 
that  country  keys.  These  are  small  sandy 
patches,  appearing  just  above  tlie  surface  of 
the  ocean,  covered  only  with  a  few  bushes  and 
Weeds,  but  sometimes  affording  springs  of 
water,  and,  in  general,  much  frequented  by 
turtle.  Such  little  uninhabited  spots  afforded 
the  pirates  good  harbours,  either  for  refitting 
or  for  the  purpose  of  ambush;  they  were  occa- 
sionally the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure,  and 
often  afforded  a  shelter  to  themselves.  As 
many  of  the  atrocities  which  they  practised  on 
their  prisoners  were  committed  in  such  spots, 
there  are  some  of  these  keys  which  even  now 
have  an  indifferent  reputation  among  seamen, 
and  where  they  are  with  difticulty  prevailed  on 
to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on  account  of  the 
visionary  terrors  incident  to  places  which  have 
been  thus  contaminated. 

Note  20. 
Before  the  gate  0/  Alortham  stood. — P.  220. 

The  castle  of  Mortham,  which  Leland  terms 
"  Mr.  Rokesby's  Place,  in  r/pa  citcr.,  scant  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta  Bridge,  and  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a 
picturesque  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  different  ages,  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
house and  offices. 

The  situation  is  eminently  beautiful,  occu- 
pying a  high  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Greta  winds  out  of  the  dark,  narrow, 
and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  has 
attempted  to  describe,  and  flows  onward 
through  a  more  open  valley  to  meet  the  Tees 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle. 
Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees,  happily 
and  widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Morritt's  new 
plantations. 

Note  21. 

There  dig,  and  tomb  yotir  precious  heap. 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep. 

P.  221. 
If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to  lavish 
away  their  plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries, 
they  were  wont  to  hide  it,  with  many  supersti- 
tious solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys 
which  they  frequented,  and  where  much  trea- 
sure, whose  lawless  owners  perished  without 
reclaiming  it,  is  still  supposed  to  be  concealed. 
The  most  crael  of  mankind  are  often  the  most 


superstitious;  and  these  pirates  are  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  order 
to  secure  an  unearthly  guardian  to  their 
treasures.  They  killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard, 
and  buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing 
that  his  spirit  w^ould  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify 
away  all  intruders.  I  cannot  produce  any  other 
authority  on  which  this  custom  is  ascribed  to 
them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which 
is,  however,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry. 

Note  22. 

The  power    .... 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell. — P.  221. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  administra- 
tion of  crimmal  justice,  must  remember  many 
occasions  in  which  malefactors  appear  to  have 
conducted  themselves  with  a  species  of  infatua- 
tion, either  by  making  unnecessary  confidences 
respecting  their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary allusions  to  circumstances  by  which 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remarkable 
instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Eugene  .'\ram.  A  skeleton  being  found  near 
Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by  the  persons 
who  gathered  around  the  spot,  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  one  Clarke,  who  had  disappeared 
some  years  before,  under  circimistances  leading 
to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  murdered. 
One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton, 
and  hearing  the  opinion  which  was  buzzed 
around,  "  That  is  no  more  Dan  Clarke's  bone 
than  it  is  mine  !" — a  sentiment  expressed  so 
positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manner, 
as  to  lead  all  who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he 
must  necessarily  know  where  the  real  body  had 
been  interred.  Accordingly,  being  appre- 
hended, he  confessed  having  assisted  Eugene 
Aram  to  murder  Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  body 
in  Saint  Robert's  Cave.  It  happened  to  the 
author  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  person 
accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  him  professional  assistance  upon 
his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner,  after  the  most 
solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he 
was  guiltless,  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
voluntarily, in  the  course  of  his  communica- 
tions, make  such  an  admission  as  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  innocence. 

Note  23. 

— Brackenbury's  dismal  tower. — P.  223. 

This  tower  has  been  already  mentioned.    It 
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is  situated  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  wall  which  encloses  Barnard  Castle,  and 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  prison. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  bears  a  name  which 
we  naturally  connect  with  imprisonment,  from 
its  being  that  of  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. 

Note  24. 

Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee. 

P.  224. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  retired  beyond  sea  in  disgust, 
and  many  of  his  followers  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  made  the  best  composition  they 
could  with  the  Committees  of  Parliament. 
Fines  were  imposed  upon  them  in  proportion 
to  their  estates  and  degrees  of  delinquency, 
and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such 
persons  as  had  deserved  well  of  the  Commons. 
In  some  circumstances  it  happened,  that  the 
oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family 
alliances  with  some  powerful  person  among  the 
triumphant  party. 

Note  25. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way. 

P.  224. 

The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity, 
exerted  by  the  North  .■\merican  Indians,  when 
in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  vengeance,  is  the  most 
distinguished  feature  in  their  character;  and 
the  activity  and  address  which  they  display  in 
their  retreat  is  equally  surprising. 

Note  26. 

In  Rcdesdale  his  youth  had  heard. 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  high, 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhound s  cry. 

P.  224. 
"What  manner  of  cattle-steaters  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marches  of 
both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man 
himself,  and  liishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you. 
They  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the 
night,  in  troops,  through  unfrecjuented  by- 
ways and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the 
day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  lurking  holes  they  had  pitched  upon 
\)efore,   till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those 


places  they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as 
they  have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  m  like 
manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through 
blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compass. 
The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass 
through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings, 
and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickest  mists,  his 
reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head.  Ani 
they  are  so  very  cunning,  that  they  seldom 
have  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unless 
sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  blood-hounds 
following  them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they  have  so 
much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many 
smooth  insinuating  words  at  command,  that 
if  they  do  not  move  their  judges,  nay,  and 
even  their  adversaries,  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  natures,)  to  have  mercy,  yet 
they  incite  them  to  admiration  and  compas- 
sion."— Camden's  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and 
Reed  were,  in  ancient  times,  so  inordinately 
addicted  to  these  depredations,  that  in  1564, 
the  Incorporated  Merchant-adventurers  of 
Newcastle  made  a  lav/  that  none  born  in 
these  districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice. 
The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally 
addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be 
reposed  in  those  proceeding  from  ' '  such  lewde 
and  wicked  progenitors."  This  regulation 
continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  A 
beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as 
"  born  in  Redesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and 
come  of  a  wight-riding  surname,  called  the 
Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true,  saving 
a  little  shifting  for  their  living,  God  help 
them!" — a  description  which  would  have  ap- 
plied to  most  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

Reidswair,  famed  for  a  skirmish  to  which 
it  gives  name,  [see  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  15,  ]  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Carter-fell, 
which  divides  England  from  Scotland.  The 
Rooken  is  a  place  upon  Reedwater.  Bertram, 
being  described  as  a  native  of  these  dales, 
where  the  habits  of  hostile  depredation  long 
survived  the  union  of  the  crowns,  may  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  prepared  by  education 
for  the  exercise  of  a  similar  trade  in  the  wars 
of  the  Bucaniers. 

Note  z-j. 

Hiding  his  face,  lestfoemen  spy. 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

P.  225. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the 
Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their  most 
active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  in  which  he 
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was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of 
turf.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwith- 
standing his  precaution,  he  became  solicitous 
to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
' '  I  caught, "  answered  the  Sutherland  High- 
lander, by  whom  he  was  taken,  "  the  sparkle 
of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
mark  hares  upon  tlieir  form  usually  discover 
them  by  the  same  circumstance. 

Note  28. 

Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  chaitge 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  ! — P.  226. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic 
and  witchcraft,  that  revenge  was  the  most 
common  motive  for  the  pretended  compact 
between  Satan  and  his  vassals. 

Note  sg. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 

P.  227. 

The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first 
took  the  field,  were  as  well  disciplined  as  could 
be  e.xpected  from  circumstances.  But  as  the 
circumstances  of  Charles  became  less  favour- 
able, and  his  funds  for  regularly  paying  his 
forces  decreased,  habits  of  military  licence 
prevailed  among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy 
the  player,  who  served  his  master  during  the 
Civil  War,  brought  out,  after  the  Restoration, 
a  piece  called  The  Old  Troop,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  commemorated  some  real  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  his  military  career. 
The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Troop  suffi- 
ciently express  their  habits.  We  have  Flea- 
flint  Plunder-master-General,  Captain  Ferret- 
farm,  and  Quarter-master  Burn-drop.  The 
officers  of  the  Troop  are  in  league  with  these 
worthies,  and  connive  at  their  plundering  the 
country  for  a  suitable  share  in  the  booty.  All 
this  was  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  life, 
which  Lacy  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  is  comprehended  in  a 
rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders 
in  the  country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's 
cause  more  than  his  courage  in  the  field  could 
recompense.  The  piece  is  by  no  means  void 
of  farcical  humour. 

Note  30. 

BrignalVs  7voods,  and  Scargill's,  wave, 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. — P.  228. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford 
Bridge,  abound  in  seams  of  greyish  slate, 
which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a  very 


great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  arti- 
ficial caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been 
exhausted,  are  gradually  hidden  by  the  under- 
wood which  grows  in  profusion  upon  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of 
public  confusion,  they  might  be  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  banditti. 

Note  31. 

I  Vhen  Spain  waged  warfare  tvith  our  land. 

P.  230. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1635-6, 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  well  with 
tiie  chronology  of  the  poem.  But  probably 
Bertram  held  an  opinion  very  common  among 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  "there 
was  no  peace  beyond  he  Line."  The  Spanish 
guarda-costas  were  constantly  employed  in 
aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settlements  of 
the  English  and  French  ;  and,  by  their  own 
severities,  gave  room  for  the  system  of  buca- 
niering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  and  re- 
taliation, and  afterwards  persevered  in  from 
habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 

Note  32. 
our  comrades'  strife. — P.  230. 

The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  Pirates,  however  severe  and 
equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  aside 
by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarrels  about 
the  division  of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and 
they  as  frequently  arose  out  of  mere  frolic,  or 
the  tyrannical  humour  of  their  chiefs.  An 
anecdote  of  Teach,  (called  Blackbeard),  shows 
that  their  habitual  indifference  for  human  life 
extended  to  their  companions,  as  well  as  their 
enemies  and  captives. 

"One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with 
Hands,  the  pilot,  and  another  man.  Black- 
beard,  without  any  provocation,  privately 
draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks 
them  under  the  table,  which,  being  perceived 
by  the  man,  he  \\ithdrew  upon  deck,  leaving 
Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the 
candles,  and,  crossing  his  hands,  discharged 
them  at  his  company.  Hands,  the  master, 
was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life; 
the  other  pistol  did  no  execution." — John- 
son's History  of  Pirates.  Lond.  1733,  8vo, 
vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Note  33. 

Song. — Adieu  for  evermore. — P.  232. 

The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from  the 
fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of  which 
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I  only  recollected  two  verses  when  the  first 
edition  of  Rokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  mo  an  entire 
copy  of  this  beautiful  song,  which  seems  to 
express  the  fortunes  of  sonic  followers  of  the 
Stuart  family  : — 

"  It  was  a'  for  our  rif^htful  kins 
That  we  iefl.  fair  Scotland's  strand, 
]t  was  a'  for  our  riglitful  kiug 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 

My  dear, 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  laud. 

"Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do 
And  all  is  done  iu  vain ! 
My  love  !  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 
For  1  must  cross  the  main, 

My  dear, 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

"  He  turned  him  round  and  right  about, 
All  on  the  Irish  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 
With,  Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  dear  ! 
Adieu  for  evermore  ! 

"  The  soldier  frae  the  war  returns, 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main, 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  love, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again, 

Jly  dear, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

"  When  day  is  gone  and  night  is  come, 
And  a'  arc  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  tar  awa' 
The  lei?-lang  night,  and  weep, 
My  dear. 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep." 

Note  34. 

Rere-cross  on  Stanniore.  — P.  232. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  its 
pediment,  surrounded  by  an  intrenchnient, 
upon  the  very  summit  of  the  waste  ridge  of 
Stanmore,  near  a  small  house  of  entertain- 
ment. The  situation  of  the  cross,  and  the 
pains  taken  to  defend  it,  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of  importance. 

Note  35. 
Hast  f/ioH  lodged  our  deer  ? — P.  233. 

The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  first 
to  lodge  or  harbour  the  deer  ;  i.e.  to  discover 
his  retreat,  and  then  to  make  his  report  to  his 
prince  or  master. 

Note  36. 

When  Denmark's  raven  soar  d  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Nort/iutnbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged' s  Britons  dread  the  yoke. — 

P-  233. 
About  the  year  of  God  86fj,    the  Panes, 


under  their  celebratea  leaders  Inguar  (more 
properly  Agnar),  and  Hubba,  sons,  it  is  said, 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
invaded  Northumberland,  bringing  with  them 
the  magical  standard,  so  often  mentioned  in 
poetry,  called  Keafen,  or  Rumfan,  from  its 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  raven  : — 

"  Wrought  by  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king. 
Of  furious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  hour : 
While  the  sick  moon  at  their  enchanted  song 
Wrapt    in  pale    tempest,  labour'd   through   the 

clouds. 
The  demons  of  destruction  then,  they  say, 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixing  with  the  woof 
Their  baleful  power  :  The  sisters  ever  sung, 
'Shake,  standard,  shake  this  rum  on  our  foes.' " 

Thomson  and  Mallet's  Alfred. 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  in- 
cursions, and  began  to  colonize,  establishing  a 
kind  of  capital  at  York,  from  which  they 
spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  every 
direction.  Stanmore,  which  divides  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  was 
probably  the  boundary  of  the  Danish  king- 
dom in  that  direction.  The  district  to  the 
west,  known  in  ancient  British  liistory  by  the 
name  of  Reged,  had  never  been  concjuered  by 
the  Saxons,  and  continued  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious independence  until  it  was  ceded  to 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, probably  on  account  of  its  similarity 
in  language  and  manners  to  the  neighbouring 
British  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde. 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish 
sovereignty  in  Northumberland,  the  curious 
may  consult  tlie  various  authorities  quoted  in 
the  Gcsta  etl'esttgia  Danoruni  extra  Dan lam, 
torn  ii.  p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  their 
Northumbrian  leaders  seems  to  have  been 
Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
Widfam,  that  is,  The  Strider. 


Note  37. 

Beneath  the  shade  the  Korthmen  came. 
Fix  d  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name. 

I'-  233. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces 
of  their  religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale. 
Balder-garth,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  waste 
land  on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore  ;  and  a 
brook,  which  falls  into  the  Tees  near  Barnard 
Castle,  is  named  after  the  same  deity.  A  field 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed 
Woden-Croft,  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Edd^. 
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Note  38.  | 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel  ? 

P.  234. 

The  O'Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one 
succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  Hugh,  the  grandson  of  Con 
O'Neale,  called  Con  Bacco,  or  the  Lame.  His 
father,  Matthew  O'Kelly,  was  illegitimate, 
and,  being  the  son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife, 
was  usually  called  Matthew  the  Blacksmith. 
His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succes- 
sion to  him  ;  and  he  was  created,  by  Eliza- 
beth, Baron  of  Dungannon.  Upon  the  death 
of  Con  Bacco,  this  iSIatthew  was  slain  by  his 
brother.  Hugh  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English.  Shane 
O'Neale,  his  uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was 
succeeded  by  Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neale  ;  after 
whose  death  Hugh,  having  assumed  the  chief- 
tainship, became  nearly  as  formidable  to  the 
English  as  any  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed. 
He  rebelled  repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  sub- 
missions, of  which  it  was  usually  a  condition 
that  he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title 
of  O'Neale  ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  this  condition  he  never 
observed  longer  than  until  the  pressure  of 
superior  force  was  withdrawn.  His  baffling 
the  gallant  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  field,  and  over- 
reaching him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  induction 
to  that  nobleman's  tragedy.  Lord  Mountjoy 
succeeded  in  finally  subjugating  O'Neale  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  succession  of  James,  to 
whom  he  made  personal  submission,  and  was 
received  with  civility  at  court. 

Note  39. 

But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
W/ien  iluit  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died. 

P.  235- 

The  chief  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained 
over  the  English  was  in  a  battle  fought  near 
Blackwater,  while  he  besieged  a  fort  garri- 
soned by  the  English,  which  commanded  the 
passes  into  his  country. 

Tyrone  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  knight-marshal, 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 
taming  the  letters  which  he  sent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  and 
offering  terms  of  submission.  The  river, 
called  by  the  English,  Blackwater,  is  termed 
in  Irish,  Avon-Duff,  which  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. Both  names  are  mentioned  by 
Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medwav."      But   I   understand   that   his 


verses  relate  not  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster, 
but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Ireland : — 

"  Swift  Avon-Duff,  which  of  the  Englishmen 
Is  called  Blackwater." 

Note  40. 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'A'eale. — P.  235. 

"  Eudox.  Wliat  is  that  which  you  call  Tanist 
and  Tanistry?  These  be  names  and  terms 
never  heard  of  nor  known  to  us. 

' '  Ircn.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish, 
that  presently  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
chiefe  lords  or  captaines,  they  doe  presently 
assemble  themselves  to  a  place  generally  ap- 
pointed and  knowne  unto  them,  to  choose 
another  in  his  stead,  where  they  do  nominate 
and  elect,  for  the  most  part  not  the  eldest 
Sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord 
deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  in  blood,  that 
is,  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  commonly  the 
next  brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the 
next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that 
kindred  or  sept ;  and  then  next  to  them  doe 
they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood  to  be  Tanist, 
who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  said  cap- 
tainry,  if  he  live  thereunto. 

"  Eudox.  Do  they  not  use  any  ceremony  in 
this  election,  for  all  barbarous  nations  are 
commonly  great  observers  of  ceremonies  and 
superstitious  rites? 

' '  Iren.  They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be 
their  captaine  upon  a  stone,  always  reserved 
to  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly  upon 
a  hill.  In  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed 
and  engraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  was  the 
measure  of  their  first  captaine's  foot ;  whereon 
hee  standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all 
the  ancient  former  customes  of  the  countrey 
inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession 
peaceably  to  his  Tanist,  and  then  hath  a  wand 
delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  proper 
office  that  is ;  after  which,  descending  from 
the  stone,  he  turneth  himself  round,  thrice 
forwards  and  thrice  backwards. 

"  Eudox.   But  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen? 

"Iren.  They  say  he  setteth  but  one  foot 
upon  the  stone,  and  receiveth  the  like  oath 
that  the  captaine  did." — Spenser's  View  0/ 
the  State  of  Irelatid,  apud  Works,  Lond.  1805, 
8vo,  vol.  viii.  p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the 
heir-apparent  of  his  power.  This  kind  of  suc- 
cession appears  also  to  have  regulated,  in  very 
remote  times,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  asserted  a  minors' 
right  of  succession  in  those  stormy  days,  when 
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the  principles  of  policy  were  summed  up  m 
my  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines: — 

" the  g-ood  old  rule 

Suffioeth  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 
That  thcj'  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Note  41. 

With  wild  majestic  port  atid  tone, 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  t/iroite. 

I'-  235- 
The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  and  with  each  other,    vere  wont 
to  assume  the  language  and  styL    of  inde- 
pendent royalty. 

Note  42. 

His  foster-father  was  his  guide. — P.  236. 

There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  among  the 
Irish  than  that  which  connected  the  foster- 
father,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself,  with  the 
child  they  brought  up. 

Note  43. 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine. — P.  237. 

Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages, is  said  to  have  been  Monarch  of  all 
Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  begin 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  exercised  a 
predatory  warfare  on  the  coast  of  England 
and  of  Bretagne,  or  Armorica  ;  and  from  the 
latter  country  brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint 
Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  cap- 
tives, whom  he  transported  to  Ireland.  Nea' 
derived  his  epithet  from  nine  nations,  or  tribes, 
whom  he  held  under  his  subjection,  and  from 
whom  he  took  hostages. 

Note  44. 
Shane-Dymas  wild. — P.  237. 

This  Shane-Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton, 
held  the  title  and  power  of  O'Neale  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom 
he  rebelled  repeatedly. 

"This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as 
the  most  proud  and  profligate  man  on  earth. 
He  was  immoderately  addicted  to  women  and 
wine.  He  is  said  to  have  had  200  tuns  of 
wine  at  once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but 
usquebaugh  was  his  favourite  liquor.  He 
spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the  fair 
sex.  Altho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not 
write,  he  was  not  destitute  of  address,  his 
understanding  was  strong,  and  his  courage 
daring.  He  had  600  men  for  his  guard  ; 
4000  foot,  1000  horse  for  the  field.  He  claimed 


superiority  over  all  the  lords  of  Ulster,  and 
called  himself  king  thereof." — Camde.v. 

When  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English, 
and  forsaken  by  his  allies,  this  Shane-Dymas 
fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
Donell.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received  ; 
but  by  degrees  they  began  to  quarrel  about 
the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  friends  whom 
Shane-Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advanc- 
ing from  words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with 
their  broad-swords,  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
After  his  death  a  law  was  made  that  none 
should  presume  to  take  the  name  and  title  of 
O'Neale. 

Note  45. 

Gerald ine. — P.  237. 

The  O'Neales  were  closely  allied  with  this 
powerful  and  warlike  family  ;  for  Henry  Owen 
O'Neale  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con-More 
married  his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of 
Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare.  This  Con-More 
cursed  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  learn 
the  English  language,  sow  corn,  or  build 
houses,  so  as  to  invite  the  English  to  settle  in 
their  country.  Others  ascribe  this  anathema 
to  his  son  Con-Bacco.  Fearflatha  O'Gnive, 
bard  to  the  O'Neales  of  Clannaboy,  complams 
in  the  same  spirit  of  the  towers  and  ramparts 
with  which  the  strangers  had  disfigured  the 
fair  sporting  fields  of  Erin. — See  WALKER'S 
Irish  Bards,  p.  140. 

Note  46. 

k  is  page,  the  next  degree 

In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. — P.  237, 

Originally,  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced 
three  ranks: — i.  The  Page;  2.  The  Squire  ; 
3.  The  Knight  ; — a  gradation  which  seems  to 
iiave  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free- 
masonry. But,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  though  the  order  of  the  page  was 
still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance.  This 
state  of  servitude  was  so  far  from  inferring 
anything  degrading,  that  it  was  considered  as 
the  regular  school  for  acquiring  every  quality 
necessary  for  future  distinction. 

Note  47. 

Seem'd  half  abandon  d  to  decay. — P,  243, 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  by  which 
a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the 
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park  in  which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the 
junction  of  tlie  Greta  and  of  the  Tees.  The 
title  of  Baron  Rolceby  of  Armagh  was,  in 
1777,  conferred  on  the  Right  Reverend  Richard 
Robinson,  Primate  of  Ireland,  descended  of 
the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Rokeby,  in  York- 
shire. 

Note  48. 

The  Felon  S.OW.—  V.  245. 

The  ancient  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well 
as  a  serious  strain  of  romance  ;  and  although 
the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  less  valuable. 
The  comic  romance  was  a  sort  of  parody  upon 
the  usual  subjects  of  minstrel  poetry.  If  the 
latter  described  deeds  of  heroic  achievement, 
and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  tourney,  and 
the  chase,  the  former,  as  in  the  Tournament 
of  Tottenham,  introduced  a  set  of  clowns  de- 
bating in  the  field,  with  all  the  assumed  cir- 
cumstances of  chivalr)'.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  these  mock  romances,  and  which  has  no 
small  portion  of  comic  humour,  is  the  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  by  the  Friars 
of  Richmond. 

Note  49. 

The  Filea  of  O'Ncale  was  he. — P.  245. 

The  Filea,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the 
proper  bard,  or,  as  the  name  literally  implies, 
poet.  Each  chieftain  of  distinction  had  one 
crmore  in  his  service,  whose  office  wasusually 
hereditary.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Cooper 
Walker,  has  assembled  a  curious  collection  of 
particulars  concerning  this  order  of  men,  in 
his  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards. 
There  were  itinerant  bards  of  less  elevated 
rank,  but  all  were  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration. 

Note  50. 

Ah,  Clandeboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more. 

P.  245. 

Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly 
possessed  by  the  sept  of  the  O'Neales,  and 
Slieve-Donard  a  romantic  mountain  in  the 
same  province.  The  clan  was  ruined  after 
Tyrone's  great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of 
abode  laid  desolate.  The  ancient  Irish,  wild 
and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  not 
yield  even  to  their  descendants  in  practising 
the  most  free  and  extended  hospitality. 

Note  51. 

On  Marwood  Chase  and  Toller  Hill. — P.  246. 

Marwood  Chase  is  the  old  Park  extending 


along  the  Durham  side  of  the  Tees,  attached 
to  Barnard  Castle.  Toller  hill  is  an  emi- 
nence on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  ruins. 

Note  52. 

The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress. 
P.  Z47- 
.\mong  the  entertainments  presented  to 
Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  person  designed  to  represent 
a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with 
a  solemn  story  out  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur. 
Of  this  person's  dress  and  appearance  Mr. 
Laneham  has  given  us  a  very  accurate  account, 
transfeired  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  The 
Rcliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

Note  53. 

Littlecote  Hall. — P.  250. 

This  Ballad  is  founded  on  a  fact:— the 
horrible  murder  of  an  infant  by  Wild  Dayrell, 
as  he  was  called.  He  gave  the  house  and  lands 
as  a  bribe  to  the  judge  (Pophani)  in  order  to 
save  his  life.  A  few  months  after  Dayrell  broke 
his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. — Editor. 

Note  54. 

As  thick  a  synoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide,  or  Christmas-even . 

P.  252. 
Such  an  exhortation  was,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, actually  given  to  his  followers  by  a 
Welsh  chieftain. 

Note  55. 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove. — P.  260. 

This  custom  among  the  Redesdale  and 
Tynedale  Borderers  is  mentioned  in  the  inter- 
esting Life  of  Barnard  Gilpin. 

"It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was 
on  foot  when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  at  Rothbury,  in 
tliose  parts.  During  the  two  or  three  first  days 
of  his  preaching,  the  contending  parties  ob- 
served some  decorum,  and  never  appeared  at 
church  together.  At  length,  however,  they  met. 
One  party  had  been  early  at  church,  and  just  as 
Mr.  Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  other  entered. 
They  stood  not  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  they  began  to  clash  thei'' 
weapons,  for  they  were  all  armed  with  javelinb 
and  swords,  and  mutually  approached.  Awed, 
however,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the 
tumult  in  some  degree  ceased.  Mr.  Gilpin 
proceeded :  when  again  the  combatants  began 
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to  brandish  thefr  weapons,  and  draw  towards 
jach  other.  As  a  fray  seemed  near,  Mr.  Gilpin 
stepped  from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them, 
and  addressed  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel,  for  the  present,  but  could  not  effect 
an  entire  reconciliation.  They  promised  him, 
however,  that  till  the  sermon  was  over  they 
would  make  no  more  disturbance.  He  then 
went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done.  His  be- 
haviour and  discourse  affected  them  so  much, 
that,  at  his  farther  entreaty,  they  promised  to 
forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  while  he  continued 
in  the  country.  And  so  much  respected  was 
he  among  them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of 
his  enemy  used  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpin  was, 
esteeming  his  presence  the  best  protection. 

"One  Sunday  morning,  coming  to  a  church 
in  those  parts,  before  the  people  were  as- 
sembled, he  observed  a  glove  hanging  up,  and 
Was  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it 
down.  Mr.  Gilpin  ordered  the  se.xton  to  reach 
it   to  him;  but  upon  his  utterly  refusing  to 


touch  it,  he  took  it  down  himself,  and 
put  it  into  his  breast.  When  the  people 
were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit, 
and,  before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  them  severely  for  these  in- 
human challenges.  'I  hear, '  saith  he,  'that 
one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove,  even 
in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any 
one  who  taketh  it  down:  see,  I  have  taken  it 
down;'  and,  pulling  out  the  glove,  he  held  it 
up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed  them 
how  unsuitable  such  savage  practices  were  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  using  such  per- 
suasives to  mutual  love  as  he  thought  would 
most  affect  them." — Life  of  Barnard  Gilpin, 
Lond.  1753,  8vo,  p.  177. 

Note  56. 

A  horseman  arin'd,  at  headlong  speed. — 

r.  264, 

This,  and  what  follows,  is  taken  from  a  real 
achievement  of  Major  Robert  Philipson,  called 
from  his  desperate  and  adventurous  courage, 
Robin  the  Devil. 


THE  BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN. 


Note  i. 
The  Baron  of  Tricrmain. — P.  373. 
Triermain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gils- 
land,  in  Cumberland  ;  it  was  possessed  by  a 
Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
but,  "  after  the  death  of  Gilmore,  Lord  of 
Tryermaine  and  Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vaux 
gave  Tryermaine  and  Torcrossock  to  his  se- 
cond son,  Ranulph  Vaux  ;  which  Ranulph 
afterwards  became  heir  to  liis  elder  brother 
Robert,  the  founder  of  Lanercost,  who  died 
without  issue.  Ranulph,  being  Lord  of  all 
Gilsland,  gave  Gilmore's  lands  to  his  younger 
son,  named  Roland,  and  let  the  Barony  descend 
to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  son  of  Ranulph.  Ro- 
nald had  issue  Alexander,  and  he  Ranulph,  after 
whom  succeeded  Robert,  and  they  were  named 
Rolands  successively,  that  were  lords  thereof, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That 
house  gave  for  arms.  Vert,  a  bend  dexter,  che- 
quy,  or  and  gules," — BuRNS'.s  Antiquities  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

Note  2. 
He  pass' d  red  Penrith's  TableRound. — P.  274. 
A  circular  intrenchment,  about  half  a  miie 


from  Penrith,  is  thus  popularly  termed.  The 
circle  within  the  ditch  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  paces  in  circumference,  with  open- 
ings, or  approaches,  directly  opposite  to  each 
other.  As  this  ditch  is  on  the  inner  side,  it 
could  not  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence, and  it  has  reasonably  been  conjectured, 
that  the  enclosure  was  designed  for  the  solemn 
exercise  of  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the  embank- 
ment around  for  the  convenience  of  the  specta- 
tors. 


Note  3. 
Mayburgh' s  mound. — P.  274. 

Higher  up  the  river  Eamont  than  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  is  a  prodigious  enclosure  of 
great  antiquity,  formed  by  a  collection  of 
stones  upon  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  liill, 
called  Mayburgh.  In  the  plain  which  it  en- 
closes there  stands  erect  an  unhewn  stone  of 
twelve  feet  in  height.  Two  similar  masses 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
memory  of  man.  The  whole  appears  to  be  a 
monument  of  Druidical  times. 
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Note  4. 

The  sable  tarn. — P.  275. 

The  small  lake  called  Scales-tarn  lies  so 
deeply  embosomed  in  the  recesses  of  the  huge 
mountain  called  Saddleback,  more  poetically 
( jlaramara,  is  of  such  great  depth,  and  so  com- 
l)letely  hidden  from  tiie  sun,  that  it  is  said  its 
beams  never  reach  it,  and  that  tiie  reflection  of 
the  stars  may  be  seen  at  mid-day. 

Note  5. 

The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear. — P.  277. 

Tintadgel  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  King  Arthur. 

Note  6. 

I 
Scattering  a  shoiuer  of  fiery  dew. — P.  280. 

The  author  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
an  adventure,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
is  here  ascribed  to  King  Arthur,  having  be 
fallen  one  of  tlie  ancient  Kings  of  Denmark. 
The  horn  in  which  the  burning  liquor  was  pre- 
sented to  that  Monarch,  is  said  still  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

Note  7. 

The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed. 
Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed — 
Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky. 

P.  280. 

—  "We  now  gained  a  view  of  the  Vale  of 
St.  John's,  a  very  narrow  dell,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  through  which  a  small  brook 
makes  many  meanderings,  washing  little  en- 
closures of  grass-ground,  which  stretch  up  the 
rising  of  the  hills.  In  the  widest  part  of  the 
dale  you  are  struck  with  the  appiearance  of  an 
ancient  ruined  castle,  which  seems  to  stand 
upon  the  summit  of  a  little  mount,  the  moun- 
tains around  forming  an  amphitheatre.  The 
massive  bulwark  shows  a  front  of  various 
towers,  and  makes  an  awful,  rude,  and  Gothic 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  turrets  and  rugged 
battlements ;  we  traced  the  galleries,  the 
bending  arches,  the  buttresses.  The  greatest 
antiquity  stands  characterized  in  its  architec- 
ture ;  the  inhabitants  near  it  assert  it  is  an 
antediluvian  structure. 

"The  traveller's  curiosity  is  roused,  and  he 
prepares  to  make  a  nearer  approach,  when 
that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the  rack,  by  his 
being  assured,  that,  if  he  advances,  certain 
genii  who  govern  the  place,  by  virtue  of  their 


supernatural  art  and  necromancy,  will  strip  it 
of  all  its  beauties,  and  by  enchantment,  trans- 
form the  magic  walls.  The  vale  seems  adapted 
for  the  habitation  of  such  beings  ;  its  gloomy 
recesses  and  retirements  look  like  the  haunts 
of  evil  spirits.  There  was  no  delusion  in  the 
report  ;  we  were  soon  convinced  of  its  truth  ; 
for  this  i)iece  of  antiquity,  so  venerable  and 
noble  in  its  aspect,  as  we  drew  near,  changed 
its  figure,  and  proved  no  other  than  a  shaken 
massive  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  vale,  disunited  from  the 
adjoining  mountains,  and  have  so  much  the 
real  form  and  resemblance  of  a  castle,  that 
they  bear  the  name  of  the  Castle  Rocks  of  St. 
John."— Hutchinson  s  Excursion  to  the 
Lakes,  p.  121. 

Note  8. 

Twelve  bloody  fields,  tvith  glorv  fought. 

P.  280. 

Arthur  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  to  have  achieved 
the  other  feats  alluded  to  in  the  text. 


Note  9. 

The  fiower  of  chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sat  ivith  711a nly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face  ; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

And  love-lorn  Tristretn  there. 

P.  281. 

The  characters  named  in  the  stanza  are  all 
of  them  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  ro- 
mances which  treat  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table,  and  their  names  are  strung  to- 
gether, according  to  the  established  custom  of 
minstrels  upon  such  occasions  ;  for  example,  in 
the  ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine: — • 

"  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Stephen  bolde. 
They  rode  with  him  that  daye, 
And  foremost  of  the  compaiiye, 
There  rode  the  stewardo  Kaye. 

"Soc  did  Sir  Banicr,  and  Sir  Bore, 
And  eke  Sir  Garratte  keen. 
Sir  Tristrem  too,  that  gentle  knight. 
To  the  forest  fresh  and  greene." 

Note  10. 

Lancelot  that  ever  more, 

Look'd  stol'n-wise  on  the  Queeti. 

P.  281. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard  Ro- 
binson, citizen  of  London,  in  his  Assertion  of 
King  Arthur  : — "But  as  it  is  a  thing  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of 
King  Arthur)  was  beautiful,  so  it  is  a  thing 
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doubted  whether  she  was  chaste,  yea  or  no. 
Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  with  honestie,  I  would 
spare  the  inipayred  honour  of  noble  women. 
But  yet  the  truth  of  tlie  historie  pluckes  me 
by  the  eare,  and  willeth  not  onely,  but  com- 
raandeth  me  to  declare  what  the  ancients  have 
deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with 
So  great  authoritie  were  indeed  unto  me  a 
controversie,  and  that  greate." — Assertion  of 
King  Artliure.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe, 
Loudon,  1582. 

Note  ii. 

There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighboiir's 
wives, 
And  one  who  loved  his  own. — P.  282. 

"  In  our  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Papistrie, 
as  a  standyng  poole  covered  and  overflowed  all 
England,  fewe  books  were  read  in  our  tongue, 
savying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they 
said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure  ;  which,  as 
some  say,  were  made  in  the  monasteries,  by 
idle  monks  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  for 
example.  La  Morte  d'Arthure  ;  the  whole 
pleasure  of  which  book  standeth  in  two  spe- 
cial poyntes,  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold 
bawdrye  ;  in  which  booke  they  be  counted  the 
noblest  knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  without 
any  quarrell,  and  commit  foulest  adulteries  by 
subtlest  shiftes  ;  as  Sir  Launcelot,  with  the 
wife  of  King  Arthur,  his  master  ;  Sir  Tristram, 
ttuth  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle  ;  Sir 


Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  Ring  Lote,  that 
was  his  own  aunt.  This  is  good  stuff  for  wise 
men  to  laugh  at  ;  or  honest  men  to  take  plea- 
sure at  :  yet  I  know  when  Gods  Hible  was 
banished  the  Court,  and  La  Morte  d'Arthure 
received  into  the  Prince's  chamber." — As- 
CHAM's  Schoolmaster. 

Note  12. 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold.  — P.  282. 

See  the  comic  tale  of  the  Boy  and  the 
Mantle,  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  the  Breton  or 
Norman  original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  his  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cup. 

Note  13. 

Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech. — P.  286. 

See  "  Parliamentary  Logic, &c., "  by  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  Hamilton  (1808),  commonly  called 
"Single-Speech  Hamilton." 

Note  to  the  Poem. 

Scott  composed  this  poem  with  the  intention 
that  the  public  should  attribute  it  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Erskine  (Lord  Kinedder).  The  joke  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  on  the  third  edition  being  pub- 
lished. Lord  Kinedder  avowed  the  true  author, 
the  deception  having  gone  further  than  either 
he  or  Scott  intended.  We  mention  this  fact  iu 
order  to  explain  the  preface. — Ed. 
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Note  i. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  Artornish!  rung. — P.  304. 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Artornish  are 
tituated  upon  a  promontory,  on  the  Morven, 
or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a 
name  given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
divides  that  island  from  the  continent.  The 
situation  is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest 
degree,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and 
precipitous  chain  of  rocks  overhanging  tlie 
sea,  and  on  the  other  the  narrow  entrance  to  j 
the  beautiful  salt-water  lake,  called  Locli 
Alline,  wliich  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed 
with  copsewood.  The  ruins  of  Artornish  are 
not  now  very  considerable,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep,  or  tower,  with 
fragments  of  outward  defences.      But,  in  for- 


mer days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
being  one  of  the  principal  strongholds,  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the  period  of 
their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon 
the  mainland  of  Argyleshire.  It  is  almost 
opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Aros,  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  where  there  was  another  castle,  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

Note  z. 

Rude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark. 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark. 

V.  304. 

The  seal  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  his  habits 
and  local  predilections.  They  will  long  follow 
a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is 
played,  and  even  a  tune  simply  whistled  has 
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attractions  for  them.  The  Dean  of  the  Isles 
says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  uninhabited  rock, 
about  twelve  (Scottish)  miles  from  the  Isle  of 
Uist,  that  an  infinite  slaughter  of  seals  takes 
place  tliere. 

Note  3. 

a  turret' s  airy  head, 

Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'd,  dark  Mull  f  thy  mighty  Sound. 

I'-  305- 
The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that 
island  from  the  continent  of  Scotland,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides 
afford  to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to 
Aros,  or  Tobermory,  through  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, yet  deep  enough  to  bear  vessels  of  the 
largest  burden,  he  has  on  his  left  the  bold  and 
mountainous  shores  of  Mull  ;  on  the  right 
those  of  that  district  of  Argyleshire,  called 
Morven,  or  Morvern,  successively  indented  by 
deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many  miles 
inland.  To  the  south-eastward  arise  a  prodi- 
gious range  of  mountains,  among  which 
Cruachan-Ben  is  pre-eminent.  And  to  the 
north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque 
range  of  the  Ardnamurchan  hills.  Many 
ruinous  castles,  situated  generally  upon  cliffs 
overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the 
scene. 

Note  4. 

The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled. — P.  305. 

Somerled  was  thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  seems  to  have  exercised  his  authority 
in  both  capacities,  independent  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often  stood  in 
hostility.  He  made  various  incursions  upon 
the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace 
with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  independent 
prince,  about  the  year  1157.  In  1164,  he  re- 
sumed the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  invaded 
Scotland  with  a  large,  but  probably  a  tumul- 
tuary army,  collected  in  the  isles,  in  the  main- 
land of  Argyleshire,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Ireland.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  an  engagement  with  a  very  inferior 
force,  near  Renfrew. 

Note  5. 

Lord  of  the  Is/es.—P.  305. 

The  representative  of  this  independent  prin- 
cipality, for  such  it  seems  to  have  been,  though 
acknowledging  occasionally  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of 


the  poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og  ;  but  the 
name  has  been,  euphonicB  gratia,  exchanged 
for  that  of  Ronald,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  genealogy.  Angus  was  a  protector  of 
Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  Castle 
of  Dunnaverty,  during  the  time  of  his  greatest 
distress. 

Note  6. 
The  House  of  Lorn. — P.  306. 

The  House  of  Lorn,  as  we  oberved  in  a 
former  note,  was,  like  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
descended  from  a  son  of  Somerled,  slain  at 
Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  son  obtained  the 
succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course 
might  rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes 
than  feudal  barons.  They  assumed  the  patro- 
nymic appellation  of  MacDougal,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Note  7. 

A7vaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave. 

P.  308. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides.  At  times 
the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around 
the  vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  corus- 
cations are  perpetually  bursting  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake 
through  the  darkness. 

Note  8. 

That  keen  knight,  De  Argenlim. — P.  311. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  period. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was, 
in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the 
age.  Those  to  whom  fame  assigned  prece- 
dence over  him  were,  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
himself,  and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine  had 
warred  in  Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with 
the  Saracens,  and  had  slain  two  antagonists 
in  each  engagement : — an  easy  matter,  he 
said,  for  one  Christian  knight  to  slay  two 
Pagan  dogs. 

Note  9. 

"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  I"  he  said, 
"  Erst  own  d  by  royal  Somerled." 

P.  311. 
A    Hebridean   drinking  cup,   of  the   most 
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ancient  and  curious  workmanship,  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dunvegan,  in 
Slcye,  the  romantic  seat  of  Mac-Leod  of  Mac- 
Leod, tlie  chief  of  that  ancient  and  powerful 
clan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  More,  preserved  in 
the  same  family,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  John- 
son, is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  piece  of 
antiquity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  Scotland. 

Note  io. 

the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 

Who  to  Rath-F.nn's  shelter  drew. 
With  Carrick' s  outlaw  d  Chief. 

P-  3I.S- 
It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  have 
read  the  Scottish  history,  that  after  he  had 
slain  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  asserted  his 
right  to  tlie  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bruce  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the  En- 
glish and  their  adherents.  He  was  crowned 
at  Scone  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish 
barons,  but  his  authority  endured  but  a  short 
time.  According  to  the  phrase  said  to  have 
been  used  by  his  wife,  he  was  for  that  year  "a 
summer  king,  but  not  a  winter  one." 

Note  ii. 

The  Broach  of  Lorn — P.  313. 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding notes,  that  Robert  Bruce,  after  his 
defeat  at  Methven,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
English,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited  rem- 
nant of  his  followers,  to  escape  from  Breadal- 
bane  and  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  into  the 
Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was  encoun- 
tered and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe  engage- 
ment, by  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  Bruce 's  personal 
strength  and  courage  were  never  displayed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  this  conflict.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Mac-Dougals 
of  I^rn,  that  their  chieftain  engaged  in  per- 
sonal battle  with  Bruce  himself,  while  the 
latter  was  employed  in  protecting  the  retreat 
of  his  men  ;  that  Mac-Dougal  was  struck 
down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was 
equal  to  his  vigour  of  mind,  and  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot,  had  not  two  of  Lorn's 
v:issals,  a  fatlier  and  son,  whom  tradition 
terms  Mac-Keoch,  rescued  him,  by  seizing  the 
mantle  of  the  monarch,  and  dragging  him  from 
above  his  adversary.  Bruce  rid  himself  of 
these  foes  by  two  blows  of  his  redoubted 
battle-axe,  but  was  so  closely  pressed  by  the 
other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  mantle,  and  broach  which  fas- 
tened it,  clasped  in  the  dying  grasp  of  the 
Mac-Keochs.    A  studded  broach,  said  to  have 


been  that  which  King  Robert  lost  upon  this 
occasion,  was  long  preserved  in  the  family  of 
Mac-Dougal,  and  was  lost  in  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed their  temporary  residence. 

Note  12. 

When  Contyn  fell  betieath  the  kni/e 

Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce. — P.  310. 

Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  ?nurder's  work. — F.  313. 

Every  reader  must  recollect  that  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  Bruce's  asserting  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  the  death  of  John, 
called  the  Red  Comyn.  The  causes  of  tins 
act  of  violence,  equally  extraordinary  from  the 
high  rank  both  of  the  perpetrator  and  sufferer, 
and  from  the  place  wliere  the  slaughter  was 
committed,  are  variously  related  by  llie  Scot- 
tish and  English  historians,  and  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  The  fact  that  they  met  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Minorites,  or  Greyfriars' 
Church  in  Dumfries,  that  theirdift'erence  broke 
out  into  high  and  insulting  language,  and  that 
Bruce  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  Comyn, 
is  certain.  Rushing  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
Bruce  met  two  powerful  barons,  Kirkpatrick 
of  Closeburn,  and  James  de  Lindsay,  who 
eagerly  asked  him  what  tidings?  "  Bad  tid- 
ings," answered  Bruce  ;  "  I  doubt  I  have  slain 
Comyn." — "  Doubtest  thou?"  said  Kirkpa- 
trick; "I  make  sicker,"  [i.e.  sure.)  With 
these  words,  he  and  Lindsay  rushed  into  the 
church,  and  despatched  the  wounded  Comyn. 
The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  assumed,  in 
memory  of  this  deed,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger, 
with  the  memorable  words,  "  I  make  sicker." 

Note  13. 

Bare>idoi.vn  fled  fast  away. 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Have. — P.  313. 

These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbour 
among  the  small  number  of  Bruce's  adhe- 
rents, who  remained  in  arms  with  him  after 
the  battle  of  Methven. 

Note  14. 

Was't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bovver, 

J  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour. — P.  316. 

It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands 
to  bring  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  husband. 
Nay,  in  some  cases  the  complaisance  was 
stretched  so  far,  that  she  remained  there  ujion 
trial  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  bridegroom, 
even  after  this  period  of  cohabitation,  retained 
an  option  of  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
It  is  said  that  a  desperate  feud  ensued  betweea 
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the  clans  of  Mac-Donald  of  Sleate  and  Mac- 
Leod, owing  to  the  former  chief  having 
availed  himself  of  this  licence  to  send  back  to 
Dunvegan  a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter. 
Mac-Leod,  resenting  the  indignity,  observed, 
that  since  there  was  no  wedding  bonfire,  there 
should  be  one  to  solemnize  the  divorce.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  burned  and  laid  waste  the  terri- 
tories of'  Mac-Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a 
deadly  feud,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  took 
place  in  form 

Note  15. 

Sifice  matchless  Wallacefirst  had  been, 
In  inock'ry  crown  d  ivilh  wreaths  0/ green. 

H.  317- 
Stow  gives  the  following  curious  account  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  this  celebrated  pa- 
triot ; — "  William  Wallace,  who  had  oft-times 
set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was  taken  and 
brought  to  London,  with  great  numbers  of 
men  and  women  wondering  upon  him.  He 
W'as  lodged  in  the  house  of  William  Delect,  a 
citizen  of  London,  in  Fenchurch-street.  On 
the  morrow,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
he  was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster. 
John  Legrave  and  Geffrey,  knights,  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  many 
others,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  ac- 
companying liim  ;  and  in  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had 
said  in  times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a 
crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported ;  and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor  by 
Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the  king's  justice,  he  an- 
swered, that  he  was  never  traitor  to  the  King 
of  England  ;  but  for  other  things  whereof  he 
was  accused,  he  confessed  them  ;  and  was 
after  headed  and  quartered." — Stow,  Chr.  p. 
209.  Tliere  is  something  singularly  doubtful 
about  the  mode  in  which  Wallace  was  taken. 
That  he  was  betrayed  to  the  English  is  indu- 
bitable ;  and  popular  fame  charges  Sir  John 
Menteith  with  the  indelible  infamy.  "  .'\c- 
cursed,"  says  .Arnold  Blair,  "be  the  day  of 
nativity  of  John  de  Menteith,  and  may  his 
name  be  struck  out  of  the  book  of  life."  But 
John  de  Menteith  was  all  along  a  zealous 
favourer  of  the  English  interest,  and  was 
governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle  by  commis- 
sion from  Edward  the  First  ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  accurate  T^ord  Hailes  has  observed, 
could  not  be  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Wal- 
lace, as  tradition  states  him  to  be.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  Menteith,  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  the  English  interest,  pursued  Wal- 
lace closely,  and  made  him  prisoner  through 
the  treachery  of  an  attendant,  whom    Peter 


Langtoft  calls  Jack  Short.  The  infamy  of 
seizing  Wallace  must  rest,  therefore,  between 
a  degenerate  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vassal  ol 
England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obscure  agent 
of  his  treachery  ;  between  Sir  John  Menteith, 
son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  the 
traitor  Jack  Short. 

Note  16. 

Was  not  the  life  0/  A  thole  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken  d  bed. 

P.  317. 
John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had 
attempted  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  but 
a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when  he 
was  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed, 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  being 
first  half  strangled,  then  let  down  from  the 
gallows  while  yet  alive,  barbarously  dismem- 
bered, and  his  body  burnt.  It  may  surprise 
the  reader  to  learn,  that  this  was  a  mitigated 
punishment  ;  for  in  respect  that  his  mother 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  King  John,  by  his 
natural  son  Richard,  he  was  not  drawn  on  a 
sledge  to  execution,  ' '  that  point  was  forgiven," 
and  he  made  the  passage  on  horseback.  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  tells  us  that  King  Ed- 
ward, then  e.xtremely  ill,  received  great  ease 
from  the  news  that  his  relative  was  appre- 
hended. "Quo  audita,  Bex  Anglice,  etsi 
gravissimo  viorbo  tunc  langueret,  levius 
tamen  tulit  dolorem."  To  this  singular  expres- 
sion the  text  alludes. 

Note  17. 

While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance. 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance. 

P.  318. 
Bruce  uniformly  professed,  and  probably 
felt,  compunction  for  having  violated  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church  by  the  slaughter  of  Comyn; 
and  finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of 
his  faith,  penitence,  and  zeal,  he  requested 
James  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  to  be  there  deposited  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Note  18. 

De  Bruce  !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. 

P.  318. 

So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter 
reached  Rome,  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated.  It  was  published  first  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  particularly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  1308;  but  it  does  not  appear 
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to  have  answered  the  purpose  whicli  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace,  tiie  thun- 
ders of  Rome  descended  upon  the  Scottish 
mountains  with  less  effect  than  in  more  fertile 
countries.  Probably  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign 
clergy  settled  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  interests  of 
the  native  churchmen  were  linked  with  that  of 
their  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  prelates, 
Lambyrton  the  primate  particularly,  declared 
for  Briice,  while  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of 
the  church,  although  he  afterwards  again 
changed  sides. 

Note  19. 

A  Imnted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled. 

P.  318. 

This  is  not  metaphorical.  The  echoes  of 
Scotland  did  actually 

" x\w% 

With  the  bloodhounds  tliat  bayed  for  her  fugitive 
king." 

A  very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by 
Barbour  upon  this  subject,  which  may  be 
abridged  as  follows  : — 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  footing  in  Scot- 
land in  the  spring  of  1306,  he  continued  to  be 
in  a  very  weak  and  precarious  condition,  gain- 
ing, indeed,  occasional  advantages,  but  obli- 
ged to  fly  before  his  enemies  whenever  they 
assembled  in  force.  Upon  one  occasion, 
while  he  was  lying  with  a  small  party  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  inveterate 
foe  John  of  Lorn,  came  against  him  suddenly 
with  eight  hundred  Highlanders,  besides  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms.  They  brought  with 
them  a  slough-dog,  or  bloodhound,  which, 
some  say,  had  been  once  a  favourite  with  the 
Bruce  himself,  and  therefore  was  least  likely 
to  lose  the  trace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  under  four  hundred 
men,  continued  to  make  head  against  the 
cavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had  nearly  cut 
off  his  retreat.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  he  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill- 
requited  Mina  is  said  to  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  divided  his  force  into 
three  parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  commanded  them  to  retreat  by  different 
routes.  But  when  John  of  Lorn  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  divided,  he  caused  the 
hound  to  be  put  upon  the  trace,  which  imme- 
diately directed  him  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
party  which  Bruce  headed.  Tliis,  therefore. 
Lorn  pursued  with  his  whole  force,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  others.     Tiie  king  again  sub- 


divided his  small  boay  mto  three  parts,  and 
with  the  same  result,  for  the  pursuers  attached 
themselves  exclusively  to  that  which  he  led  in 
person.  He  then  caused  his  followers  to  dis- 
perse, and  retained  only  his  foster-brother  in 
his  company.  The  slough-dog  followed  tlie 
trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others,  attached 
himself  and  his  attendants  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  king.  Lorn  became  convinced  that  his 
enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  detached 
five  of  his  most  active  attendants  to  follow 
him,  and  interrupt  his  flight.  They  did  so 
with  all  the  agility  of  mountaineers.  "  What 
aid  wilt  thou  make?"  said  Bruce  to  his  single 
attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain 
ground  on  liim.  "The  best  I  can,"  replied 
his  foster-brother.  "  Then,  "said  Bruce,  "here 
I  make  my  stand."  The  five  pursuers  came 
up  fast.  The  king  took  three  to  himself, 
leaving  the  other  two  to  his  foster-brother. 
He  slew  the  first  who  encountered  him ;  but 
observing  his  foster-brother  hard  pressed,  he 
sprung  to  his  assistance,  and  despatched  one 
of  his  assailants.  Leaving  him  to  deal  with 
the  survivor,  he  returned  upon  the  other  two, 
both  of  whom  he  slew  before  his  foster-brother 
had  despatched  his  single  antagonist.  When 
this  hard  encounter  was  over,  with  a  courtesy, 
which  in  the  whole  work  marks  Bruce's  cha- 
racter, he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  his 
aid.  "  It  likes  you  to  say  so,"  answered  his 
follower ;  ' '  but  you  yourself  slew  four  of  the 
five." — "True,"  said  the  king,  "but  only 
because  I  had  better  opportunity  than  you. 
They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me  when  they 
saw  me  encounter  tiiree,  so  I  had  a  moment's 
time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to  return  equally 
unexpectedly  upon  my  own  opponents." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lorn's  party  approached 
rapidly,  and  the  king  and  his  foster-brother 
betook  themselves  to  a  neighbouring  wood. 
Here  they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound 
came  so  near,  that  his  foster-brother  entreated 
Bruce  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  retreating 
further.  "  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  king, 
"that  whosoever  will  wade  a  bow-shot  length 
down  a  running-stream,  shall  make  the  slough- 
hound  lose  scent. — Let  us  try  the  experiment, 
for  were  yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should 
care  little  for  the  rest." 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  and  found 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he 
made  his  moan,  and  threatened  the  most 
deadly  vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the 
hound  to  the  side  of  the  brook  down  which 
the  king  had  waded  a  great  way.  Here  the 
hound  was  at  foult,  and  John  of  Lorn,  after 
long  attempting  in  vain  to  recover  Bruce> 
trace,  relinquished  the  pursuit. 
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"  Others, "says  Barbour,  "affirm,  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an 
excellent  archer  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who  perceiving  they  would  be  finally  taken  by 
means  of  the  blood-iiound  hid  himself  in  a 
thicket,  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In 
which  way,"  adds  the  metrical  biographer, 
"this  escape  happened  I  am  uncertain,  but 
at  that  brook  the  king  escaped  from  his 
pursuers." 

Note  20. 

"  Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Anszver'd  the  Bruce,  ' '  must  bear  the  crime. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you. 
Even  /  "• — he  paused  ;  for  Falkirk' ^  7voe^ 
Upoti  his  conscious  soul  arose. --P.  320. 

I  have  followed  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate 
tradition,  that  Bruce  fought  against  Wallace, 
and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Falkirk.  The  story,  which  seems  to  have 
no  better  authority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry, 
bears,  that  having  made  much  slaughter  during 
the  engagement,  he  sat  down  to  dine  with  the 
conquerors  without  washing  the  filthy  witness 
from  his  hands. 

"  Fasting  he  was,  and  had  been  in  great  need. 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapons  and  his  weed ; 
Southeron  lords  soorn'd  him  in  terms  rude, 
And  said.  Behold  you  Scot  eats  his  own  blood. 

"  Then  rued  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known, 
That  blood  and  laud  alike  should  be  his  own ; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  lie  got  away. 
But  contrair  Scots  lie  fought  not  from  that  day." 

The  account  given  by  most  of  our  historians, 
of  the  conversation  between  Bruce  and  Wallace 
over  the  Carron  river,  is  equally  apocryphal. 
There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was  not  at 
that  time  on  the  English  side,  nor  present  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  nay,  that  he  acted  as  a 
guardian  of  Scotland,  along  with  John  Comyn, 
in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  English. 

Note  21. 

These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  o/Strathnardill  and  Dunskyc. 

P.  321. 

The  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which  1 
have  here  attempted  to  describe  is,  I  think, 
unparalleled  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  at  least 
in  any  which  I  liave  happened  to  visit.  It 
lies  just  upon  the  frontier  of  the  L.aird  of 
Mac-Leods  country,  which  is  thereabouts 
divided  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mac-AUister  of 
Strath-Aird,  called  Strathnardill  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Isles, 


Note  22. 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
Who  bathes  herlimhs  in  sunless  well, 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell. 

P.  326. 
Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  extraordinary  grotto 
discovered  not  many  years  since  upon  the 
estate  of  Alexander  Mac-AUister,  Esq.,  of 
Strathaird.  It  has  since  been  much  and  de- 
servedly celebrated,  and  a  full  account  of  its 
beauties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mac-Leay 
of  Oban.  The  general  impression  may  per- 
haps be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  journal,  which,  written  under  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  is  likely  to  be  more  accu- 
rate than  any  attempt  to  recollect  the  impres- 
sions then  received: — "The  first  entrance  to 
this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpromising; 
but  the  light  of  the  torches,  with  which  we  were 
provided,  was  soon  reflected  from  the  roof, 
floor,  and  walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were 
sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth,  partly 
rough  with  frost-work  and  rustic  ornaments, 
and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statuary. 
The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent, 
and  might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of 
water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening  and 
foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an 
enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  this 
ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  splendid  gallery, 
adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  crystallizations, 
and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink 
of  a  pool  of  the  most  limpid  water,  about  four 
or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens  beyond  this 
pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  of 
white  spar,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the 
sides,  which  promises  a  continuation  of  the 
cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there 
is  no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us 
(as  indeed  we  partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried) 
that  the  enchantment  of  Mac-Allister's  cave  ter- 
minates with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond  which 
there  was  only  a  rude  cavern,  speedily  choked 
with  stones  and  earth.  But  the  pool,  on  the 
brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the 
most  fanciful  mouldings,  in  a  substance  re- 
sembling white  marble,  and  distinguished  by 
the  depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have 
been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.  The  groups 
of  combined  figures  projecting,  or  embossed, 
by  which  the  pool  is  surrounded,  are  exquisitely 
elegant  and  fanciful.  A  statuary  might  catch 
beautiful  hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic 
disposition  of  those  stalactites.  There  is  scarce 
a  form  or  group  on  which  active  fancy  may  not 
trace  figures  or  grotesque  ornaments,  which 
have  been  gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern  by 
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<he  dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening 
into  petrifactions.  Many  of  those  fine  groups 
have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of  ap- 
propriation of  recent  tourists;  and  the  grotto 
liad  lost,  (I  am  informed,)  through  the  smoke 
of  torches,  something  of  that  vivid  silver  tint 
which  was  originally  one  of  its  chief  distinc- 
tions. But  enough  of  beauty  remains  to  com- 
pensate for  all  that  may  be  lost." — Mr.  Mac- 
Allister  of  Strathaird  has,  with  great  propriety, 
built  up  tlie  exterior  entrance  to  this  cave,  in 
order  that  strangers  may  enter  properly  at- 
tended by  a  guide,  to  prevent  any  repetition 
of  the  wanton  and  selfish  injury  which  this 
singular  scene  has  already  sustained. 

Note  23. 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  wit/i  me,  Heaven,  belongs 
My  joy  o'er  Ediuard's  bier. — P.  328. 

The  generosity  which  does  justice  to  the 
character  of  an  enemy,  often  marks  Bruce's 
sentiments,  as  recorded  by  the  faithful  Barbour. 
He  seldom  mentions  a  fallen  enemy  without 
praising  such  good  qualities  as  he  might 
possess.  I  shall  only  take  one  instance.  Shortly 
after  Bruce  landed  in  Carrick,  in  1306,  Sir 
Ingram  Bell,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr,  en- 
gaged a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  follower  of  Bruce,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  assassinating  him.  The  king  learned  this 
treachery,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  other 
.secrets  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  female 
with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue.  Shortly  after 
he  was  possessed  of  this  information,  Bruce, 
resorting  to  a  small  thicket  at  a  distance  from 
his  men,  with  only  a  single  page  to  attend  him, 
met  the  traitor,  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
sons.  They  approached  him  with  their  wonted 
familiarity,  but  Bruce,  taking  his  page's  bow 
and  arrow,  commanded  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance. As  they  still  pressed  forward  with  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  his  person  and  service,  he, 
after  a  second  warning,  shot  the  father  with  the 
arrow;  and  being  assaulted  successively  by  the 
two  sons,  despatched  first  one,  who  was  armed 
with  an  axe,  then  as  the  other  charged  him 
with  a  spear,  avoided  the  thrust,  struck  tlie 
head  from  the  spear,  and  cleft  the  skull  of  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  of  his  two-handed  sword. 

Note  24. 

And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 
Their  hunters  to  the  shore. — P.  330. 

Ronin  (popularly  called  Rum,  a  name  which 
a  poet  may  be  pardoned  for  avoiding  if  pos- 
sible) is  a  very  rough  and  mountainous  island, 
adjacent  to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.    There 


is  almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  that, 
except  in  the  plenty  of  the  deer,  which  of 
course  are  now  nearly  extirpated,  it  still  de- 
serves the  description  bestowed  by  the  arch- 
dean  of  the  Isles.  "Ronin,  sixteen  myle 
north-west  from  tlie  ile  of  Coll,  lyes  ane  ile 
callit  Ronin  lie,  of  sixteen  myle  long,  and  six 
in  l)redthe  in  the  narrowest,  ane  forest  of 
heigh  mountains,  and  abundance  of  little  deir 
in  it,  Cjuhilk  deir  will  never  be  slane  doune- 
with,  but  the  principal  saittis  man  be  in  the 
height  of  the  hill,  because  the  deir  will  be 
callit  upwart  ay  be  the  tainchell  or  without 
tynchel  they  will  pass  upwart  perforce.  In 
this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Britane  als  many 
wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  as  men  pleasis 
to  gadder,  and  yet  by  resson  the  fowls  has 
few  to  start  them  except  deir.  This  ile  lyes 
from  the  west  to  theeist  in  lenth,  and  pertains 
to  M'Kenabrey  of  Colla.  Many  solan  geese 
are  in  this  ile." — Monro's  Description  of  the 
Western  Isles,  p.  18 

Note  25. 

On  Scoore/gg  next  a  warning  light 
Summon  d  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  Macleod 
O'er  their  bleak  shoj-es  in  vengeaiice  strode. 

P-  330- 
These,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stanza, 
refer  to  a  dreadful  tale  of  feudal  vengeance,  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  relics  that  still 
attest  the  truth.  Scoor-Eigg  is  a  high  peak 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or 
Egg.  It  is  well  known  to  mineralogists,  as 
affording  many  interesting  specimens,  and  to 
others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  to 
the  island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of  the 
mainland  and  neighbouring  isles,  which  it 
commands. 

zbth  August,  1814. — At  seven  this  morning 
we  were  in  the  Sound  which  divides  the  Isle 
of  Rum  from  that  of  Eigg.  The  latter,  al- 
though hilly  and  rocky,  and  traversed  by  a 
remarkably  high  and  barren  ridge,  called 
Scoor-Rigg,  has,  in  point  of  soil,  a  much  more 
promising  appearance.  Southward  of  both 
lies  the  Isle  of  Muich,  or  Muck,  a  low  and 
fertile  island,  and  though  the  least,  yet  pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  of  the  three.  We 
manned  the  boat  and  rowed  along  the  shore 
of  Egg  in  quest  of  a  cavern,  which  had  been 
the  memorable  scene  of  a  horrid  feudal  ven- 
geance. We  had  rounded  more  than  half 
the  island,  admiring  the  entrance  of  many  a 
bold  natural  cave,  which  its  rocks  exhibited, 
without  finding  that  which  we  sought,  until 
we  procured  a  guide.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it 
surprising  that   it   should   have  escaped  the 
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search  of  strangers,  as  there  are  no  outward 
indications  more  than  might  distinguish  the 
entrance  of  a  fox-earth.  This  noted  cave  has 
a  very  narrow  opening,  through  whicli  one 
can  hardly  creep  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It 
rises  steep  and  lofty  within,  and  nms  into  the 
bowels  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  255  mea- 
sured feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be 
about  three  feet,  but  rises  within  to  eighteen 
or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may  vary  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  rude  and  stony  bottom 
of  this  cave  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  sad  relics  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200  in  num- 
ber, who  were  slain  on  the  following  occasion: 
— The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a 
people  dependent  on  Clan-Ranald,  had  done 
some  injury  to  the  Laird  of  Mac-Leod.  The 
tradition  of  the  isle  says,  that  it  was  by  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  the  chieftain,  in  which  his 
back  was  broken.  But  that  of  the  other  isles 
bears,  more  probably,  that  the  injury  was 
offered  to  two  or  three  of  the  Mac-Leods,who, 
landing  upon  Eigg,  and  using  some  freedom 
with  the  young  women,  were  seized  by  the 
islanders,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  turned 
adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the  winds  and  waves 
safely  conducted  to  Skye.  To  avenge  the 
offence  given,  Mac-Leod  sailed  with  such  a 
body  of  men  as  rendered  resistance  hopeless. 
The  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance,  concealed 
themselves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after  a  strict 
search,  the  Mac-Leods  went  on  board  their 
galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  they  could, 
concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  isle, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island, 
or  some  of  Clan-Ranald's  other  possessions. 
But  next  morning  they  espied  from  the  vessels 
a  man  upon  the  island,  and  immediately 
landing  again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the 
marks  of  his  footsteps,  a  light  snow  being  un- 
happily on  the  ground.  Mac-Leod  then 
surrounded  the  cavern,  summoned  the  subter- 
ranean garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  offended  him  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  This  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  chieftain  then  caused  his  people 
to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill  of  water,  wliich, 
falling  over  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would 
have  prevented  his  purposed  vengeance.  He 
then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  a 
huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and 
maintained  it  with  unrelenting  assiduity,  until 
all  within  were  destroyed  by  suffocation. 
The  date  of  this  dreadful  deed  must  have  been 
recent,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fresh  ap- 
pearance of  those  relics.  I  brought  off,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  sailors,  a  skull 
from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mor- 
tality which  the  cavern  affordeci.     Before  re- 


embarking  we  visited  another  cave,  opening 
to  the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  differ- 
ent, being  a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that 
of  a  cathedral,  and  running  back  a  great  way 
into  the  rock  at  the  same  height.  The  height 
and  width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  light  to 
the  whole.  Here,  after  1745,  when  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  were  scarcely  tolerated,  the 
priest  of  Eigg  used  to  perform  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  most  of  the  islanders  being 
of  that  persuasion.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks 
rising  about  half-way  up  one  side  of  the  vault, 
served  for  altar  and  pulpit  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  priest  and  Highland  congregation  in 
such  an  extraordinar)'  place  of  worship,  might 
have  engaged  the  pencil  of  Salvator." 

Note  26. 

Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  fnore. 

P.  331- 

The  ballad,  entitled  "  Macphail  of  Colon- 
say,  and  the  Mermaid  of  Corrievrekin."  [See 
Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv.  p.  285],  was  com- 
posed by  John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which 
he  found  while  making  a  tour  through  the 
Hebrides  about  1801,  soon  before  his  fatal  de- 
parture for  India,  where,  after  having  made 
farther  progress  in  Oriental  literature  than  any 
man  of  letters  who  had  embraced  those  studies, 
he  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  in 
the  island  of  Java,  immediately  after  the  land- 
ing of  our  forces  near  Batavia,  in  August, 
1811. 

Note  27. 

l/p  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er. 

P-  331- 
The  peninsula  of  Cantire  is  joined  to  South 
Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus;  formed 
by  the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat. 
These  two  saltwater  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach 
so  far  upon  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not  above 
a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 

Note  28. 

The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  "  the  A  fountain  0/  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  J^anza  smile. — P.  331. 

Loch  Ranza  is  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the 
northern  extremity  jf  Arran,  opening  towards 
East  Tarbat  Loch.  It  is  well  described  by 
Pennant  : — "The  approach  was  magnificent ; 
a  fine  bay  in  front,  about  a  mile  deep,  having 
a  ruined  castle  near  the  lower  end,  on  a  low 
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far  projecting  neck  of  land,  that  forms  another 
harbour,  with  a  narrow  passage  ;  but  within 
has  three  fathom  of  water,  even  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Beyond  is  a  httle  plain  watered  by  a 
stream,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a 
small  village.  The  whole  is  environed  with 
a  theatre  of  mountains  ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  .serrated  crags  of  Grianan-Athol 
soar  above." — Penn.\NT'.s  Tour  to  the  West- 
erti  Isles,  pp.  191-2.  Ben-Cihaoil,"  the  moun- 
tain of  the  winds,"  is  generally  known  by  its 
English,  and  less  poetical  name,  of  Goatfield. 


Note  29. 

narh  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I 

P-  333' 

The  passage  in  Barbour,  describing  the  land- 
ing of  Bruce,  and  his  being  recognised  by 
Douglas  and  those  of  his  followers  who  had 
preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  is  in 
the  original  singularly  simple  and  affecting. — 
The  King  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty-three 
small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a  female  if 
there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in 
that  country.  "  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "I 
can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither, 
discomfited  the  English  governor,  and  block- 
aded his  castle  of  Brodick.  They  maintain 
themselves  in  a  wood  at  no  great  distance." 
The  king,  truly  conceiving  that  this  must  be 
Douglas  and  his  followers,  who  had  lately  set 
forth  to  try  their  fortune  in  Arran,  desired 
the  woman  to  conduct  him  to  the  wood.  She 
obeyed. 

"  The  kin^  then  blew  his  horn  on  higli; 
And  girt  his  men  that  were  him  by. 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy  ; 
And  syne  attain  his  horn  blew  he. 
James  of  Dowglas  lieard  him  blow. 
And  at  the  last  alone  ffan  know, 
And  said,  '  Soothlyyon  is  the  kin;^; 
I  know  lonff  while  since  his  blowinpr.' 
The  third  time  therewithal!  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  knew  ; 
And  said,  '  Yon  is  the  kin;?,  but  dread. 
Go  we  forth  till  liini,  better  speed.' 
Then  went  they  till  tlie  kin^  in  liye, 
And  liini  inclined  courteously. 
And  blithly  welcomed  them  the  king, 
And  was  joyful  of  their  meeting, 
And  kissed  them  ;  and  speared  syne 
How  they  had  fared  in  hunting  ? 
And  tliey  liim  told  all,  but  lesing  : 
Syne  laud  they  God  of  their  meeting. 
Syne  with  the  king  till  his  harbourye 
Went  both  joyfu'  and  jiilly." 

Babboue's  Bruce.  Book  v.  p.  116,  IIC. 


Note  30. 

■ — —  his  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  iveakness,  while  ashamed, 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn'd. 
And  dashed  away  the  tear  he  scorn  d. 

I'-  333- 
The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of  Edward 
Bruce,  is  well  painted  by  Barbour,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour  alter  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  Sir  Walter  Ross,  one  of  the  very 
few  Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was 
so  dearly  beloved  by  Edward,  that  he  wished 
the  victory  had  been  lost,  so  Ross  had  lived. 

Note  31. 

Thou  heard' st  a  wretched  female  plain 

In  agony  of  travail-pain. 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand. 

And  dare  the  'worst  the  foe  might  do, 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue. 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress. — P.  335. 

This  incident,  which  illustrates  so  happily 
the  chivalrous  generosity  of  Bruce's  character, 
is  one  of  the  many  simple  and  natural  traits 
recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the 
expedition  which  Bruce  made  to  Ireland,  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Note  32. 

O'er  chastns  he  passed,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride. — P.  338. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Arran  abounds 
with  beautiful  Highland  scenery.  The  hills, 
being  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  afford  some 
cataracts  of  great  height,  though  of  incon- 
siderable breadth.  There  is  one  pass  over 
the  river  Machrai,  renowned  for  the  dilemma 
of  a  poor  woman,  who,  being  tempted  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  first  movement,  but 
took  fright  when  it  became  necessary  to  move 
the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a  posture 
ecjually  ludicrous  and  dangerous,  until  some 
chance  passenger  assisted  her  to  extricate  her- 
self. It  is  said  she  remained  there  some 
hours. 

Note  33. 

Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen  ; 
I'rom  Hastings,  late  their  English  Lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  bv  the  sivord. 

P.  338. 
Brodick  or  Brathwick  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Arr»n,  is  an  ancient  fortress,  near  an  open 
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roadstead  called  Brodick-Bay,  and  not  far 
distant  from  a  tolerable  harbour,  closed  in  by 
the  Island  of  Lamlash.  This  important  place 
had  been  assailed  a  short  time  before  Bruce's 
arrival  in  the  island.  James  Lord  Douglas, 
who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his  retreat  in 
Rachrine,  seems,  in  the  spring  of  1306,  to  have 
tired  of  his  abode  there,  and  set  out  accord- 
ingly, in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see  what 
adventure  God  would  send  him.  Sir  Robert 
Boyd  accompanied  him  ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  localities  of  Arran  appears  to  have 
directed  his  course  thither.  They  landed  in 
the  island  privately,  and  appear  to  have  laid 
an  ambush  for  Sir  John  Hastings,  the  English 
governor  of  Brodwick,  and  surprised  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
nearly  took  the  castle  itself.  Indeed,  that 
they  actually  did  so,  has  been  generally  averred 
by  historians,  although  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  narrative  of  Barbour.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  that  they  took  shelter  within  a 
fortification  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  .... 
The  castle  is  now  much  modernized,  but  has 
a  dignified  appearance,  being  surrounded  by 
flourishing  plantations. 

Note  34. 
Oft,  too,  with  uiiaccustomd  ears,, 
A  language  in  itch  unmeet  he  hears. 

P-  338. 
Barbour,  with  great  simplicity,  gives  an  anec- 
dote, from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  vice 
of  profane  swearing,  afterwards  too  general 
among  the  Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this  time, 
confined  to  military  men.  As  Douglas,  after 
Bruce's  return  to  Scotland,  was  roving  about 
the  mountainous  country  of  Tweeddale,  near 
the  water  of  Line,  he  ciianced  to  hear  some 
persons  in  a  farm-house  say  "the  devil." 
Concluding,  from  this  hardy  expression,  that 
the  house  contained  warlike  guests,  he  imme- 
diately assailed  it,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  prisoners  Thomas  Randolph,  after- 
wards the  famous  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  Lord  Bonkle.  Both  were  then 
in  the  English  interest,  and  had  come  into 
that  country  with  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
Douglas.  They  afterwards  ranked  among 
Bruce's  most  zealous  adherents. 

Note  35. 

Now  ask  you  7vhciice  tluit  wondrous  light. 

Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight ! 

It  ne'er  was  kno7vn. — P.  £41. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  an  ingenious 
correspondent,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for 
much  information  respecting  Turnberry  and  its 
neighbourhood.       "The   only   tradition  now 


remembered  of  the  landing  of  RoDert  the  Bruc^  ■ 
in  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire  seen  by  him  from 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still  generally  reported, 
and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this  fire 
was  really  the  work  of  supernatural  power, 
unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the 
flame  rose  yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the 
same  night  of  the  year,  on  which  the  king  first 
saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  Castle  ;  and 
some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact  time 
were  known,  it  would  be  still  seen.  That 
this  superstitious  notion  is  very  ancient,  is 
evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is  said  to 
have  appeared,  being  called  the  Bogles'  Brae, 
beyond  the  remembrance  of  man.  In  support 
of  this  curious  belief,  it  is  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  heath  for  the  improvement  of 
land  was  then  unknown  ;  that  aspunkie  (Jack 
o'lanthorn)  could  not  have  been  seen  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between 
Ayrshire  and  Arian  ;  and  that  the  courier  of 
Bruce  was  his  kinsman,  and  never  suspected 
of  treachery.  " — Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Train, 
of  Newton  Stewart. 

Note  36. 
The  Bruce  hath  tvon  his  father's  kail ! 

P-  345- 
I  have  followed  the  flattering  and  pleasing 
tradition,  that  the  Bruce,  after  his  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually  gained 
possession  of  his  maternal  castle.  But  the 
tradition  is  not  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  he 
was  only  strong  enough  to  alarm  and  drive 
in  the  outposts  of  the  English  garrison,  then 
commanded,  not  by  Clifford,  as  assumed  in 
the  text,  btit  by  Percy.  Neither  was  Clifford 
slain  upon  this  occasion,  though  he  had  several 
skirmishes  with  Bruce.  He  fell  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Bruce,  after 
alarming  the  castle  of  Turnberry,  and  surpris- 
ing some  part  of  the  garrison,  who  were  quar- 
tered without  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  retreated 
into  the  mountainous  part  of  Carrick,  and 
there  made  himself  so  strong,  that  the  English 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Turnberry,  and  at 
length  the  Castle  of  Ayr.  Many  of  his  bene- 
factions and  royal  gifts  attest  his  attachment 
to  the  hereditary  followers  of  his  house,  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Note  37. 

When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flow' d. 
O'er  Lo-udoun's  mountain,  and  in  Urv'svale. 

'  P.  346. 

The  first  important  advantage  gained   by 

Bruce,  after  landing  at  Turnberry,  was  over 
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Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
same  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  near 
Methven.  They  met,  as  has  been  said,  by 
appointment,  at  Loudonhill,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Pembroke  sustained  a  defeat ;  and 
from  that  time  Bruce  was  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  flying  army.  Yet  he  was  subse- 
quently obliged  to  retreat  into  Aberdeenshire, 
and  was  there  assailed  by  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  desirous  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
relative,  the  Red  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a 
body  of  English  troops  under  Philip  de  Mow- 
bray. Bruce  was  ill  at  the  time  of  a  scrofu- 
lous disorder,  but  took  horse  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies, although  obliged  to  be  supported  on 
either  side.  He  was  victorious,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  restored  his 
liealth. 

Note  38. 

When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale. 

P.  346. 
The  "good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,"  during 
these  commotions,  often  took  from  the  English 
his  own  castle  of  Douglas,  but  being  unable 
to  garrison  it,  contented  himself  with  destroy- 
ing the  fortifications,  and  retiring  into  the 
mountains.  As  a  reward  to  his  patriotism,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  prophesied,  that  how  often 
soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be  destroyed,  it 
should  always  again  arise  more  magnificent 
from  its  ruins.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he 
used  fearful  cruelty,  causing  all  the  store  of 
provisions,  which  the  English  had  laid  up  in  his 
castle,  to  be  heaped  together,  bursting  the 
wine  and  beer  casks  among  the  wheat  and 
flour,  slaughtering  the  cattle  upon  the  same 
spot,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  English  prisoners.  This 
pleasantry  of  the  "good  Lord  James"  is  com- 
memorated under  the  name  of  the  Douglas's 
Larder. 

Note  39. 

Ajid fiery  Ediuard  routed  stout  St.  John. 

P.  346. 

"John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen, 
had  advanced  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the 
Scots.  By  a  forced  march  he  endeavoured  to 
surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motions 
was  timeously  received.  The  courage  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  approaching  to  temerity,  fre- 
quently enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men  of 
more  judicious  valour  would  never  have  at- 
tempted. He  ordered  the  infantry,  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrench  them- 
selves in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself, 
with  fifty  horsemen  well  harnessed,  issued 
forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised 
the  English  on  their  inarch,  attacked  and  dis- 


persed  them."  —  Dalrymple's    Annalsof 
lidinburgh,  quarto,  Edinburgh,  1779,  p.  25. 

Note  40. 

I  Vhen  Randolph's  war-cry  swell' d  the  southern 
gale.—V.  346. 

Thomas  Randolph,  Bruce's  sister's  son,  a 
renowned  Scottish  chief,  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  not  more  reniarkable  for  consistency 
than  Bruce  himself.  He  espoused  his  uncle's 
party  when  Bruce  first  assumed  the  crown,  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Meth- 
ven, in  which  his  relative's  hopes  appeared  to 
be  ruined.  Randolph  accordingly  not  only 
submitted  to  the  English,  but  took  an  active 
part  against  Bruce  ;  appeared  in  arms  against 
him  ;  and  in  the  skirmish  where  he  ■  was  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  bloodhound,  it  is  said 
his  nephew  took  his  standard  with  his  own 
hand.  But  Randolph  was  afterwards  made  pri- 
soner by  Douglas  in  Tweeddale,  and  brought 
before  King  Robert.  Some  harsh  language 
was  exchanged  between  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
and  the  latter  was  committed  for  a  time 
to  close  custody.  Afterwards,  however,  they 
were  reconciled,  and  Randolph  was  created 
Earl  of  Moray  about  1312.  After  this  period 
he  eminently  distinguished  himself,  first  by  the 
surprise  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  afterwards 
by  many  similar  enterprises,  conducted  with 
equal  courage  and  ability. 

Note  41. 

Stirling's  towers, 

Beleaguer  d  by  King  Robert's  powers  ; 
And  they  took  term  of  truce. — P.  347. 

When  a  long  train  of  success,  actively  im- 
proved by  Robert  Bruce,  had  made  him  mas- 
ter of  almost  all  Scotland,  Stirling  Castle  con- 
tinued to  hold  out.  The  care  of  the  blockade 
was  committed  by  the  king  to  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sir  Philip 
Mowbray,  the  governor,  that  he  should  surren- 
der the  fortress,  if  it  were  not  succoured  by  the 
King  of  England  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day.  The  king  severely  blamed  his  brother  for 
the  impolicy  of  a  treaty,  which  gave  time  to  the 
King  of  England  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
the  castle  with  all  his  assembled  forces,  and 
obliged  himself  either  to  meet  them  in  battle 
with  an  inferior  force,  or  to  retreat  with  disho- 
nour. "  Let  all  England  come,"  answered  the 
reckless  Edv\ard  ;  "we  will  fight  them  were 
they  more."  The  consequence  was,  of  course, 
that  each  kingdom  mustered  its  strength  for 
the  expected  battle  ;  and  as  the  space  agreed 
upon  reached  from  Lent  to  Midsummer,  full 
time  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
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Note  24. 

And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain  multitude. 
P. 


347- 


Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  policy  of  a 
conqueror,  employed  the  Welsh,  whom  he  had 
subdued,  to  assist  him  in  his  Scottish  wars,  for 
which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers,  particu- 
larly fitted  them.  But  this  policy  was  not  with- 
out its  risks.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
the  Welsh  quarrelled  with  the  English  men- 
at-arms,  and  after  bloodshed  on  both  parts, 
separated  themselves  from  his  army,  and  the 
feud  between  them,  at  so  dangerous  and  cri- 
tical a  juncture,  was  reconciled  with  difficulty. 
Edward  II.  followed  his  father's  example  in 
this  particular,  and  with  no  better  success. 
They  could  not  be  brought  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  their  conquerors.  But  they 
had  an  indifferent  re"'Vard  for  their  forbear- 
ance. Without  arms,  and  clad  only  in  scanty 
dresses  of  linen  cloth,  they  appeared  naked 
in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  ;  and 
after  the  rout  of  Bannockburn,  were  massa- 
cred by  them  in  great  numbers,  as  they  re:ired 
in  confusion  towards  their  own  country.  They 
were  under  command  of  Sir  Maurice  de 
Berkeley. 

Note  43. 

And  Connoght  pour  d  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 
Dark  Eth  O'  Connor  sway  d. — P.  347. 

There  is  in  the  Foedera  an  invitation  to  Eth 
O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  king  was  about  to  move 
against  his  Scottish  rebels,  and  therefore  re- 
questing the  attendance  of  all  the  force  he 
could  muster,  either  commanded  by  himself  in 
person,  or  by  some  nobleman  of  his  race. 
These  auxiliaries  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster. 


Note  44. 

The  monarch  rode  along  the  van. — P.  350. 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in 
sight  of  tlie  Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of 
the  23rd  of  June.  Bruce  was  tlien  riding  upon 
a  little  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  foremost  line, 
putting  his  host  in  order.  It  was  then  that 
the  personal  encounter  took  place  betwixt  him 
and  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gallant  English 
knight,  the  issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  both  armies. 


Note  45. 

'     Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 

Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  zuere  toss'd. 

P-  352. 
There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well- 
known  Scottish  tune  of  "  Hev,  tutti,  taitti, " 
was  Bruce's  march  at  tlie  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. The  late  Mr.  Ritson,  no  granter  of 
propositions,  doubts  whether  the  Scots  had 
any  martial  music,  quotes  Froissart's  account 
of  each  soldier  in  the  host  bearing  a  little 
horn,  on  which,  at  the  onset,  they  would  make 
such  a  horrible  noise,  as  if  all'  the  devils  of 
hell  had  been  among  them.  He  observes, 
that  these  horns  are  the  only  music  mentioned 
by  Barbour,  and  concludes,  that  it  must  re- 
main a  moot  point  whether  Bruce's  army 
were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a  solitary 
bagpipe. — Historical  Essay  prefixed  to  R it- 
son's  Scottish  Songs. — It  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  tliat  the  Scottish  of  this  period  cer- 
tainly observed  some  musical  cadence,  even  in 
winding  their  horns,  since  Bruce  was  at  once 
recognised  by  his  followerG  from  his  mode  of 
blowing.  See  Note  29,  p.  333.  But  the 
tradition,  true  or  false,  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest 
lyrics  in  the  language,  the  celebrated  war- 
song  of  Burns, — "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled." 

Note  46. 

See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands. — P.  352. 

"Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaftray,  placing 
himself  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in 
sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed 
along  the  front  bare-footed,  and  bearing  a 
crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots, 
in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat  for  their 
rights  and  their  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeled 
down.  'They  yield,'  cried  Edward;  'see, 
they  implore  mercy.' — 'They  do,'  answered 
Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  '  but  not  ours.  On 
that  field  they  will  be  victorious,  or  die.'  " — 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Note  47. 

Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe} 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  boiv. 
And  cut  the  boiv-string  loose! 

'  -SSS- 
Tlie  English  archers  commenced  the  attack 
with  their  usual  bravery  and  dexterity.  But 
against  a  force,  whose  importance  he  had 
learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was  pro- 
vided.     A  small  but  select  body  of  cavalry 
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were  detached  from  the  right,  under  command 
of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  as  I 
conceive,  tlie  marsh  called  Milton  bog, 
and,  keeping  the  firm  ground,  charged  the 
left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Knglish  archers.  As 
the  bowmen  had  no  spears  nor  long  weapons 
fit  to  defend  themselves  against  horse,  they 
were  instantly  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
spread  through  the  whole  Knglish  army  a 
confusion  from  which  they  never  fairly  re- 
covered. 

Although  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  was 
evident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Scottish 
generals  do  not  appear  to  have  profited  by 
the  lesson.  Almost  every  subsequent  battle 
which  they  lost  against  England,  was  decided 
by  the  archers,  to  whom  the  close  and  com- 
pact array  of  the  Scottish  phalanx  afiorded  an 
exposed  and  unresisting  mark.  The  bloody 
battle  of  Halidoun-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty 
years  afterwards,  was  so  completely  gained  by 
the  archers,  that  the  English  are  said  to  have 
lost  only  one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  a  few 
foot-soldiers.  At  tlie  battle  of  Neville's  Cross, 
in  1346,  where  David  II.  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  observing 
the  loss  which  the  Scots  sustained  from  the 
English  bowmen,  offered  to  charge  and  dis- 
perse them,  if  a  hundred  men-at-arms  were 
put  under  his  command.  "But,  to  confess 
the  truth,"  says  Fordun,  "he  could  not  pro- 
cure a  single  horseman  for  the  service  pro- 
posed." Of  such  little  use  is  experience  in 
war,  where  its  results  are  opposed  by  habit  or 
prejudice. 

Note  48. 

Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before, 

Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  bald  rick  bore. 

P-  353- 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish 
proverb,  ' '  whereby  they  give  tlie  whole  praise 
of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishmen,  saying 
thus,  '  that  every  English  archer  beareth  un- 
der his  girdle  twenty-four  Scottes.'  Indeed 
Toxophilus  says  before,  and  truly  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  '  The  Scottes  surely  be  good  men 
of  warre  in  theyre  owne  feates  as  can  be;  but 
as  for  shootinge,  they  can  neither  use  it  toanv 
profite,  nor  yet  challenge  it  for  any  praise.'  " 
■ — Works  of  Aschain,  edited  by  Bennct,  410,  j). 
no. 

It  is  said,  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient 
English  historian,  tliatthe  "good  Lord  James 
of  Douglas"  dreaded  the  superiority  of  the 
Jinglish  archers  so  much,  that  when  he  made 
any  of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option 
of  losing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  or 
his  right  eye,  either  sDecies  of  muti'j.tion  ren- 


dering him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.     I  have 
mislaid  the  reference  to  this  singular  pas.sagc. 

Note  49. 

Do'cun  !  doivn  !  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. 

l"-  353- 
It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that 
the  English  men-at-arms  fell  into  the  hidden 
snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  for  them. 
Barbour  does  not  mention  the  circumstance. 
According  to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing 
the  slaughter  made  by  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  among  the  archers,  advanced  courage- 
ously against  the  main  body  of  the  English, 
and  entered  into  close  combat  with  them. 
Douglas  and  Stuart,  who  commanded  the 
Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  also  to  the 
charge,  and  tlie  battle  becoming  general  along 
the  whole  line,  was  obstinately  maintained  on 
both  sides  for  a  long  space  of  time  ;  the  Scot- 
tish archers  doing  great  execution  among  the 
English  men-at-arms,  after  the  bowmen  of 
England  were  dispersed. 

Note  50. 

And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony. — P.  353. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  line  requires  an 
explanatory  note;  and,  indeed,  those  who  wit- 
ness the  silent  patience  with  which  horses 
submit  to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  that,  in  moments  of  sudden 
and  intolerable  anguish,  they  utter  a  most 
melancholy  cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Ixjrds,  upon  a  bill  for 
enforcing  humanity  towards  animals,  noticed 
this  remarkable  fact,  in  language  which  I  will 
not  mutilate  by  attempting  to  repeat  it.  It  was 
my  fortune,  upon  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  horse, 
in  a  moment  of  agony,  utter  a  thrilling  scream, 
which  I  still  consider  the  most  melancholy 
sound  I  ever  heard. 

Note  51. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  iji  thee 
Is  firm  as  A  ilsa  Rock  ! 

Rush  on  'tvith  Highland  sword  and  targe, 

I,  with  mv  Carrick  spearmen  charge. 

"''•  354- 

When  the  engagement  between  the  main 
bodies  had  lasted  some  time,  Bruce  made  a 
decisive  movement,  by  bringing  up  the  Scottish 
reserve.  It  is  traditionally  said,  that  at  tliis 
crisis,  he  addressed  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  .1 
phrase  used  as  a  motto  by  some  of  liis  de- 
scendants, "  My  trust  is  constant  in  thee." 
Barbour  intimates,  that  tlie  reserve  "assembled 
on  one  field,"  that  is,  on  the  same  line  with 
the  Scottish   forces  already  engaged;  which 
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leads  I^ord  Hailes  to  conjecture  that  the  Scot- 
tish ranks  must  have  been  much  thinned  by 
slaughter,  since,  in  that  circumscribed  ground, 
there  was  room  for  the  reserve  to  fall  into  the 
line.  Rut  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  cavalry 
must  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  form  the 
vacancy  occupied  by  the  reserve. 

Note  52. 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear. — P.  355. 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed, 
from  the  Gillies'  Hill  in  the  rear,  the  impres- 


sion produced  upon  the  English  army  by  thp 
bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reser\e,  and, 
prompted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
or  the  desire  of  plunder,  assumed,  in  a  tumul- 
tuary manner,  such  arms  as  they  found  nearest, 
fastened  sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lances,  and 
showed  themselves  like  a  new  army  advancing 
to  battle. 

The  unexpected  apparition,  of  what  .seemed 
a  new  army,  completed  the  confusion  which 
already  prevailed  among  the  English,  who  fled 
in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  with 
immense  slaughter. 
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Note  r. 

The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe, 

Plies  the  hook'd  stajf  and  shorten' d scvthe. 

'P.  361. 

The  reaper  in  Flanders  carries  in  his  left  hand 
a  stick  with  an  iron  hook,  with  which  he  collects 
as  much  grain  as  he  can  cut  at  one  sweep  with 
a  short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in  his  riglit 
hand.  They  carry  on  this  double  process  with 
great  spirit  and  dexterity. 

Note  2. 
Pale  Brussels!  then  what  thoughts  were  thine. 

P-  363- 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that 
Bonaparte  had  promised  his  army,  in  c;ise  of 
victory,  twenty-four  hours'  plunder  of  the  city 
of  Brussels. 

Note  3. 

"  On  I  On  !"  was  still  his  stern  exclaim. 

1'-  363- 

The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was 
never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  what  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  will  prove  the  last 
of  iiis  fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  advice, 
and  allow  of  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witness  has 
given  the  following  account  of  his  demeanour 
towards  the  end  of  the  action: — 

"It  was  near  seven  o'clock;  Bonaparte,  who 
till  then  had  remained  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
liill  whence  he  could  best  behold  what  passed, 
contemplated  with  a  stern  countenance,  the 
.scene  of  this  horrible  slaughter.  The  more 
that  obstacles  seemed  to  multiply,  the  more 
his  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He  became 
indignant  at  these  unforeseen  difficulties;  and, 
far   from  fearing   to   push  to  extremities  an 


army  whose  confidence  in  him  was  boundless, 
he  ceased  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops,  and 
to  give  orders  to  march  forward — to  charge 
with  the  bayonet — to  carry  by  storm.  He  was 
repeatedly  informed,  from  different  points,  that 
the  day  went  against  him,  and  that  the  troops 
seemed  to  be  disordered;  to  which  he  only  re- 
plied,— '  Pn  avant!  Pn  avantf 

"One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  in  a  position  which  he  could  not 
maintain,  because  it  was  commanded  by  a 
battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the  same 
time,  in  what  way  he  should  protect  his  division 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  English  artillery. 
'  Let  him  storm  the  battery, '  replied  Bonaparte, 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide-de-camp  who 
brought  the  message." — Relation  de  la  Ba- 
taille  de  MontSt.-'Jean.  Par  uii  Timoin 
Oculaire.     Paris,  1815,  8vo,  p.  51. 

Note  4. 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share. 

P.  363- 
It  has  been  reported  that  Bonaparte  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  at  the  last  period  of 
this  dreadful  conflict.  This,  liowever,  is  not 
accurate.  He  came  down  indeed  to  a  hollow 
part  of  the  high  road,  leading  to  Charleroi, 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  farm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the  points  most 
fiercelv  disputed.  Here  he  harangued  the 
guards,  and  informed  them  that  his  preceding 
operations  had  destroyed  the  British  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  that  they  had  only  to  support 
the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  they  were  to 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  This  exhortation  was 
received  with  shouts  of  Vive  I'Empereur,  which 
were  heard  over  all  our  line,  and  led  to  an  idea 
that  Napoleon  was  charging  in  person.     But 
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the  guards  were  led  on  by  Key  ;  nor  did  Bona- 
parte approach  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than 
the  spot  already  mentioned,  which  the  rising 
banks  on  each  side  rendered  secure  from  all 
such  balls  as  did  not  come  in  a  straight  line. 
He  witnessed  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  from 
places  yet  more  remote,  particularly  from  an 
obsers-ator\'  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  some  weeks 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
country.*  It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from  these 
particulars  that  Napoleon  showed,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  the  least  deficiency  in 
personal  courage  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  evinced 
the  greatest  composure  and  presence  of  mind 
during  the  whole  action.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  report  has  erred  in  ascribing  to  him  any 
desperate  efforts  of  valour  for  recovery  of  the 
battle ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
whole  carnage,  none  of  his  suite  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  whereas  scarcely  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  personal  attendants 
escaped  unhurt. 

Note  5. 
Etiglaitdshalltell  the  fight.— V.  363. 

In  riding  up  to  a  regiment  which  was  hard 
pressed, t  the  Duke  called  to  the  men,  "Sol- 
diers, we  must  never  be  beat, — what  will  they 
say  in  England?"  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
this  appeal  was  answered. 

Note  6. 

As  plies  the  smithhis  clanging  trade. — P.  364. 

A  private  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment  com- 
pared the  sound  which  took  place  immediately 
I'pon  the  British  cavalry  mingling  witli  those 
of  the  enemy,  to  "  «  thousand  linkers  at  work 
mending  pots  and  kettles." 

Note  7. 

The  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel.— V.  364. 

No  persuasion  or  authority  could  prevail 
upon  the  French  troops  to  stand  the  shock  of 
tlie  bayonet.  The  Imperial  Guards,  in  parti- 
cular, hardly  stood  till  the  British  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  them,  although  the  French 
author,  already  quoted,  has  put  into  tlieir 
mouths  the  magnanimous  sentiment,  "  The 
Guards  never  yield — they  die."  The  same 
author  has  covered  the  plateau,  or  eminence, 
of  .St.  Jean,  which  formed  the  British  position, 
with  redoubts  and  retrenchments  which  never 

*  The  mistakes  concerning  this  ohserv  itory  have 
been  mut\ial.  The  Enfrlisli  supposed  it  was  erected 
for  the  use  of  Bonaparte :  and  a  French  writer  affirms 
it  was  constructed  by  tho  Duke  of  Wdhnfrton. 

tThe  95th.  The  Duke's  words  were— "Stand 
fast,  95th— what  will  thev  say  in  England  ?" 


had  an  existence.  As  the  narrative,  whicti  iS 
in  many  respects  curious,  was  written  by  an 
eye-witness,  lie  was  probably  deceived  by  the 
aj^pearance  of  a  road  and  ditch  which  run 
along  part  of  the  hill.  It  may  be  also  men- 
tioned, in  criticizing  this  work,  that  the  writer 
mentions  the  Chateau  of  Hougomont  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  French,  although  it  was 
resolutely  and  successfully  defended  during 
the  whole  action.  The  enemy,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  wood  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  at  length  set  fire  to  the  house 
itself ;  but  the  British  (a  detachment  of  the 
Guards,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mac- 
donnell,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel  Home) 
made  good  the  garden,  and  thus  preserved, 
by  their  desperate  resistance,  the  post  which 
covered  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
right  flank. 

Note  8. 
What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close. 

P.  366. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Sir  William  Ponsonby, 
Sir  William  de  Lancy,  and  numberless  gallant 
officers. 

Note  9. 

Laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death. — P.  366. 

Colonel  Sir  William  de  Lancy  had  married 
the  beautiful  Miss  Hall  only  two  months  be' 
fore  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Note  10. 
Gallant  Miller  s  failing  eye. — P.  366. 
Colonel  Miller  of  the  Guards,  when  lying 
mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Bois 
de  Bossa,  desired  to  see  once  more  the  colours 
of  his  regiment.  They  were  waved  about  his 
head,  and  he  died  declaring  that  he  was 
satisfied. 

Note  ii. 
Atid  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel. — P.  366. 
Colonel  Cameron  fell  at  Quatre  Bras,  head- 
ing a  charge  of  the  92nd  Highlanders. 

Note  12. 
And  generous  Gordon. — P.  366. 
"Generous  Gordon" — brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen— who  fell  by  the  side  of  the  Duke 
in  the  heat  of  the  action. 

Note  13. 
Fair  Hougomont. — P.  367. 
"Hougomont" — a  chateau  with  a  garden 
and  wood  round  it.     A  post  of  great  import- 
ance, valiantly  held  by  the  Guards  during  the 
battle. 
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Note  i. 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronalds  beltane-tree. 

P.  408. 

The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders,  on 
the  ist  of  May,  in  compliance  with  a  custom 
derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed 
The  Bcltane-tree.  It  is  a  festival  celebrated 
With  various  superstitious  rites,  both  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 

Note  2. 

The  seer  s  prophetic  spirit  found. — P.  408. 

I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by 
adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  definition,  who  calls 
it  "An  impression,  either  by  the  mind  upon 
the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by 
which  things  distant  and  future  are  perceived 
and  seen  as  if  they  were  present."  To  which 
I  would  only  add,  that  the  spectral  appear- 
ances, thus  presented,  usually  presage  mis- 
fortune ;  that  the  faculty  is  painful  to  those 
who  suppose  they  possess  it ;  and  that  they 
usually  acquire  it  while  themselves  under  the 
pressure  of  melancholy. 

Note  3. 

Will  good  St.  Orans  rule  prevail  ? — P.  409. 

St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St. 
Columba,  and  was  buried  at  Icolmkill.  His 
pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious. 
According  to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be 
buried  alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain 
demons  of  the  soil,  who  obstructed  the  at- 
tempts of  Columba  to  build  a  chapel.  Columba 
caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up, 
after  three  days  had  elapsed  ;  when  Oran,  to 
the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  assistants,  de- 
clared, that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  judg- 
ment, nor  a  future  state  !  He  had  no  time  to 
make  further  discoveries,  for  Columba  caused 
the  earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled  over  him 
with  the  utmost  despatch.  The  chapel,  how- 
ever, and  the  cemetery,  was  called  Relig 
Ouran  ;  and,  in  memory  of  his  rigid  celibacy, 
no  female  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions, 
or  be  buried  in  that  place.  This  is  the  rule 
alluded  to  in  the  poem. 


Note  4. 

And  thrice  St.  Fillan' s poiverful prayer. 

P.  411. 

St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  many 
chapels,  holy  fountains,  &c.,  in  Scotland. 
He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  Abbot 
of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife  ;  from  which  situation 
he  retired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of 
Glenurchy,  A.D.  649.  While  engaged  in 
transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  hand  was 
observed  to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as 
to  afford  light  to  that  with  which  he  wrote  ;  a 
miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to  the  con- 
vent, as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights 
in  that  e.xercise.  The  9th  of  January  was 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave  his  name  to 
KilfiUan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St.  Phillans,  or 
Forgend,  in  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7,  tells  us,  that 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed  of  Fillan's 
miraculous  and  luminous  arm,  which  he  en- 
closed in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  Previous  to  the  Battle 
of  Bannockburn,  the  king's  chaplain,  a  man 
of  little  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  de- 
posited it  in  a  place  of  security,  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But,  lo  ! 
while  Robert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to 
the  empty  casket,  it  was  observed  to  open  and 
shut  suddenly ;  and,  on  inspection,  the  saint 
w^as  found  to  have  himself  dep)osited  his  arm 
in  the  shrine  as  an  assurance  of  victory.  Such 
is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But  though  Bruce  little 
needed  that  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  should  assist 
his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a 
priory  at  Killin,  upon  Loch  Tay. 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1802,  there 
is  a  copy  of  a  very  curious  crown  grant,  dated 
nth  July,  1487,  by  which  James  III.  confirms, 
to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  Strathfillan, 
in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  a  relic  of  St.  Plllan,  being  ap- 
parently the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  called  the 
Quegrich,  which  he  and  his  predecessors  are 
said  to  have  pos.sessed  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Bruce.  As  the  Quegrich  was  used  to  cure 
diseases,  tjiis  document  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  patent  ever  granted  for  a  quack  medi- 
cine. The  ingenious  correspondent,  by  whom 
it  is  furnished,  farther  observes,  that  addi- 
tional particulars,  concerning  St  Fillan,  are 
to  be  fo-und  in  Bellenden's  Boece,  Book  4, 
folio  ccxiii.,  and  in  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  1772,  pn.  11,  15. 
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Note  i. 

battle  of  ancram  moor. — p.  412. 

/vORD  EvERS,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  during 
tlie  year  1544,  committed  the  most  dreadful 
ravages  upon  the  Scottisli  frontiers,  compelling 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  men 
of  Liddesdale,  to  take  assurance  under  the 
King  of  England.  Upon  the  17th  November, 
in  that  year,  the  sum  total  of  their  depreda- 
tions stood  thus,  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord 
Evers  : — 

Towns,  towers,  barnekynes,  paryshe  churches, 
bastill  houses,  burned  and  destroyed,       192 

Scots  slain 403 

Prisoners  taken       .         .         .         .  816 

Nolt  (cattle)  ....     10,386 

Shepe 12,492 

Nags  and  geldings  .         .         .        1296 

Gayt 200 

Bolls  of  corn S50 

Insight  gear,  &c.  (furniture)  an  incalculable 
quantity. 
Murdin's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
For  these  ser\'icesSir  Ralph  Evers  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Parliament.     See  a  strain  of  exult- 
ing congratulation  upon  his  promotion  poured 
forth  by  some  contemporary  minstrel,  in  vol. 
i.  p.  417. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these 
two  barons  a  feudal  grant  of  the  country, 
which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert  ;  up- 
on hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
seventh  earl  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn 
to  write  the  deed  of  investiture  upon  their 
skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in  re- 
sentment for  their  having  defaced  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose. — Godscroft.  In 
1545,  Lord  Evers  and  Latoun  again  entered 
Scotland,  with  an  army  consisting  of  3000 
mercenaries,  1500  English  Borderers,  and  700 
assured  Scottish  men,  chiefly  Armstrongs, 
Turnbulls,  and  other  broken  clans.  In  this 
second  incursion,  the  English  generals  even 
exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  Evers  burned 
the  tower  of  Broomhouse,  with  its  lady  (a 
noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley),  and  her 
whole  family.  The  luiglish  penetrated  as  far 
as  Melrose,  which  they  had  destroyed  last  year, 
tind  which  they  now  again  pillaged.  As  they 
returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  .■Xngus  at  the  head  of  1000  horse, 
who  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  famous 
Norman  Lesley,  with  a  body  of  Fife-men.  The 


English  being  probably  unwilling  fo  cross  the 
Teviot  while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear, 
halted  upon  Ancram  Moor,  above  the  village 
of  that  name  ;  and  the  Scottish  general  was 
deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott*  of  Buccleuch  came  up  at 
full  speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his 
retainers,  the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  hand. 
By  the  advice  of  this  experienced  warrior  (to 
whose  conduct  Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  a.s 
cribe  the  success  of  the  engagement),  .-Xngus 

I  withdrew  from  the  height  wliich  he  occupied, 
and  drew  up  his  forces  behind  it,  upon  a  piece 
of  low  fiat  ground,  called  Panier-heugh,  or 
Paniel-heugh.  The  spare  horses  being  sent  to 
an  eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared   to  the 

I  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  in 
the  act  of  flight.    Under  this  persuasion,  Evers 

'  and  Latoun  hurried  precipitately  forward, 
and  having  ascended  the  hill,  which  their  foes 

i  had  abandoned,  were  no  less  dismayed  than 

'  astonished  to  find  the  phalanx  of  Scottish 
spearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array  upon  the 
fiat  ground  below.  The  Scots,  in  their  turn 
became  the  assailants.     A  heron,  roused  from 

I  the  marshes  by  the  tumult,  soared  away  be- 
twixt the  encountering  armies:  "  O  !"  ex- 
claimed Angus,  "that  I  had  here  my  white 
goss-hawk,  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once  !" 
• — Godscroft.  The  English,  breathless  and 
fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full 
in  their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
resolute  and  desperate  charge  of  the  Scottish 
lances.  No  sooner  had  they  begun  to  waver, 
than  their  own  allies,  the  assured  Borderers, 
who  had  been  waiting  the  event,  threw  aside 
their  red  crosses,  and,  joining  their  country- 
men, made  a  most  merciless  slaughter  among 
the  English  fugitives,  the  pursuers  calling 
upon  each  other  to  "remember  Broom- 
house  !" — Lesley,  p.  478. 


*  The  Editor  has  found  no  instance  upon  record 
of  this  family  having  taken  assurance  with  Eng- 
land. Hence,  they  usually  suflered  dreadfully  from 
the  English  forays.  In  August,  1541  (the  year  pre- 
ceding the  battle),  the  whole  lands  belonging  to 
IJuccleuch,  in  West  Teviotdale,  were  harried  by 
Evers  ;  the  outworks,  or  barmkin,  of  the  tower  of 
Branxholm  burned ;  eight  Scots  slain,  thirty  made 
prisoners,  and  an  immense  prey  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  carried  oil'.  The  lands  upon  Kale  Water, 
belonging  to  the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plundered, 
and  much  spoil  obtained  ;  30  Scots  slain,  and  the 
Moss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eskford)  smokd  verey 
sore.  Tlius  liucdeuch  had  a  long  account  to  settle 
at  Ancram  Moor.— Mcbdin's  State  Papers,  pp.  45, 
I4«i. 
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In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  his  son, 
together  with  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  809 
Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  personr,  of 
rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 
-Among  these  was  a  patriotic  alderman  of 
I.,ondon,  Read  by  name,  who,  having  contu- 
maciously refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  a 
benevolence,  demanded  from  the  city  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  sent  by  royal  authority  to 
serve  against  the  Scots.  These,  at  settling  his 
ransom,  he  foimd  still  more  exorbitant  in  their 
exactions  than  the  monarch. — Redp.\th's 
Border  History,  p.  563. 

Evers  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry, 
who  swore  to  avenge  his  death  upon  Angus, 
against  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account 
of  favours  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands. 
The  answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a 
Douglas  :  "Is  our  brother-in-law  offended,"* 
said  he,  "that  I,  as  a  good  Scotsman,  have 
avenged  my  ravaged  country,  and  the  defaced 
tombs  of  my  ancestors,  upon  Ralpli  Evers  ? 
They  were  better  men  than  hts,  and  I  was 
bound  to  do  no  less.  And  will  he  take  my  life 
for  that?  Little  knows  King  Henry  the 
skirts  of  Kirnetable  :+  I  can  keep  myself  there 
against  all  his  English  host." — Godscroft. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  fought,  is  called 
Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazonian  Scottish 
woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the 
same  manner  as  Squire  Witherington.J  The 
old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now 
broken  and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said 
tohavebeenlegible  within  this  century,  and  to 
have  run  thus  : 

"  Fair  maiden  Lylliard  lies  under  this  stane. 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  EiipHsh  louus  she  laid  niony  thumps, 
And,  when  her  legs  were  cuttcd  ofl',  she  fought 
upon  her  stumps." 

Vide  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Melrot'^. 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Slowe,  that 
an  ancestor  of  Lord  Evers  held  also  a  grant 
of  Scottish  lands  from  an  English  monarch. 
"I  have  seen,"  says  the  historian,  "under 
the  broad-seale  of  the  said  King  Edward  I., 
a  manor,  called  Ketnes,  in  the  county  of  For- 
fare,  in  Scotland,  and  neere  the  furthest  part 
of  the  same  nation  nortliward,  given  to  John 
Ure  and  his  heires,  ancestor  to  the  Lord  Ure 


*  Angus  had  married  the  wid  iw  of  James   IV., 
sister  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

t  Kirnetable,  now  called  Cairntable,  is  a  moun- 
tainous tract  at  the  head  of  Douslasdale. 
J  See  Chevy  Chase. 


that  now  is,  for  his  service  done  in  these  partes, 
with  market,  &c.,  dated  at  Lanercost,  the 
2oth  day  of  October,  anno  regis  34." — 
Stowe's  Annals,  p.  210.  This  grant,  like 
that  of  Henr3^  must  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  receiver. 

Note  2. 

A  covering  on  kerwrisf. — P.  415. 

There  is  an  old  and  well-known  Irish  tradi- 
tion, that  the  bodies  of  certain  spirits  and 
devils  are  scorchingly  hot,  so  that  they  leave 
upon  anything  they  touch  an  impress  as  if  of 
red-hot  iron.  It  is  related  of  one  of  Melanc- 
thon's  relations,  that  a  devil  seized  hold  of 
her  hand,  which  bore  the  mark  of  a  burn  to 
her  dying  day.  The  incident  in  the  poem  is 
of  a  similar  nature — the  ghost's  hands 
"  scorch 'd  like  a  fiery  brand,"  leaving  a 
burning  impress  on  the  table  and  the  lady's 
wrist.  Another  class  of  fiends  are  reported  to 
be  icy-cold,  and  to  freeze  the  skin  of  any  one 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 


Note  3. 

Thai  nun  loho  ne'er  beholds  the  day) — P.  415. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  "who  never 
saw  the  day,"  is  not  entirely  imaginary. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  female 
wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark 
vault,  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
which,  during  the  day,  she  never  quitted. 
When  nigiit  fell,  she  issued  from  this  misera- 
ble habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Haliburton  of  Newmains,  the  Editor's  great- 
grandfrther,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  of 
Sheilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  their  charity  she  obtained  such 
necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring 
hcj" iriendly  neighbours,  that,  during  her  ab- 
sence, her  habitation  was  arranged  by  a  spirit, 
to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  Fat 
lips ;  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing 
heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  lie  trampled  the 
clay  floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel  the  damps. 
This  circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regarded, 
by  the  well-informed,  with  compassion,  as  de- 
ranged in  her  understanding  ;  and,  by  the 
vulgar,  with  some  degree  of  terror.  Tiie 
cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode 
of  life  she  would  never  explain.  It  was,  how- 
ever, believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look 
upon  the  sun.    Her  lover  never  returned.    He 
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fell  durino-  the  civil  war  of  1745-6, »  and  she    by  the  name  of  the  supernafiu-al  being,  with 
never  mor^^e  would  behold  the  light  of  day.  which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  disturbed 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this  1  imagination,    and   few  of    the   neighbouring 
unionunate  woman  lived  and  died,  passes  still  I  peasants  dare  enter  it  by  night. 


CADYOIF  CASTLE. 


Note  r. 

.i soJind  the  prysef—V.  418. 

pryse.—The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the 
game.— /«  Caledonia  olim  frcqiiens  emt  sy/- 
vesiris  qitidam  i'os,  nunc  vera  rarior,  qui, 
colore  candidissimo,  jubam  densani  et  deniis- 
sam  instar  leotiis  gestat,  truculentus  ac  ferm 
ab  humano  geiicre  abhorreiis,  ut  qitcecunque 
homines  vermaiiihus  cont)  ectdrint,  velhalitii 
perjlavcrini,  ab  lis  multos  post  dies  omniiio 
abstinuenait.  Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia  hide  bovi 
indita  erat,  ut  non  solum  irritatus  equites 
fiireuter  prosterneret,  sed  ne  tan  till  urn  laces- 
situs  omries  promiscue  homines  cornibus  ac 
ungulis  peter  it ;  ac  canutn,  qui  apud  nos  fero- 
cissimisunt,  impetus  plane  cortcnincrct.  Ejus 
iaynes  cartilaginosce,  sed  saporis  suavissimi. 
Erat  is  olim  per  illatn  vastissifnam  Caledo- 
nia: sylvam  frequetis,  sed  humana  ingluvie 
jam  assumptus  tribus  tan  turn  locis  est  reliquus, 
Strivilingii,  CumbernaldicB,  et  Kincarnix. — 
Lesl^u.s,  Scotice  Descriptio,  p.  13. 

Note  2. 

Stern  Claud  replied. — P.  418. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  commendator  of 
the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distinguished 
part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mar)''s 
reign,  and  remained  unalterably  attached  to 
the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He 
led  the  van  of  her  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langside,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  Raid  of  Stirling,  which  had  so  nearly 
given  complete  success  to  the  Queen's  faction. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Abercorn. 

Note  3. 

Woodhouselee. — P.  418. 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  near  Auchendinny,  belonged  to  P.oth- 
wellhaugh,  in  riglit  of  his  wife.  The  ruins  of 
the  mansion,  from   whence  she  was  expelled 


in  the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her 
death,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen 
beside  the  river.  Popular  report  tenants  them 
with  the  restless  ghost  of  the  Lady  Bothwell- 
haugh  ;  whom,  however,  it  confounds  with 
Lady  Anne  Bothwell,  whose  Lament  is  so 
popular.  This  spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her 
rights,  that,  a  part  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
edifice  having  been  employed  in  building  or 
repairing  the  present  Woodhouselee,  she  has 
deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privilege  to  haunt 
that  house  also  ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years, 
has  excited  considerable  disturbance  and 
terror  among  the  domestics.  This  is  a  more 
remarkable  vindication  of  the  rights  of  ghosts 
as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which  gives  his 
title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander  Fraset 
Tytler,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland  hills, 
distant  at  least  four  miles  from  her  proper 
abode.  .She  always  appears  in  white,  and  with 
her  child  in  her  arms. 

Note  4. 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. — P.  418. 

Birrel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh, 
being  closely  pursued,  "after  that  spur  and 
wand  had  failed  him,  he  drew  forth  his  dagger, 
and  strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused 
the  horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  \_i.e. 
ditch,]  by  whilk  means  he  escapit,  and  gat 
away  from  all  therest  of  the  horses." — BiK- 
REL'S  Diaty,  p.  18. 

Note  5. 

From  the  7vild  Border  s  humbled  side. — P.  418. 

Murray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders ;  which  is  tlius 
commemorated  by  the  author  of  his  Elegy  : 

"  So  having  stablisuht  all  things  in  this  sort, 
To  Liddisdaill  agane  he  did  resort, 
Throw  Ewisdail,  Eakdail,  and  all  the  daills  rode 

he, 
And  also  lay  three  nights  in  Cannaliie, 
W'hair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yeiris  before, 
Nae  thie,''  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  sa  sair; 
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And,  that  they  snld  na  mair  thair  tbift  allege, 
Threescore  and  twelf  he    brocht  of  thame  in 

pledge. 
Syne  wardit  tharae,  whilk  maid  the  rest  keep 

ordour  ; 
Than    mycht    the   rasch-hus    keep    ky  on    the 

Border." 

Scottish  Poems,  \Gth  century,  p.  232. 

Note  6. 

With  hackbut  bent. — P.  419. 

Hackbut  bent — Gun  cock'd.  The  carbine, 
with  which  the  Regent  was  shot,  is  preserved 
at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  is  a  brass  piece,  of  a 
middling  length,  very  small  in  the  bore,  and, 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appears  to  have 
been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel.  It  had 
a  matchlock,  for  which  a  modern  firelock  has 
been  injudiciously  substituted. 

Note  7. 

The  wild  Macfarlatie  s plaided clan . — P.  419. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  at- 
tached to  the  Regent  Murray.  Holinshed, 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  says,  "  In 
this  batayle  the  vallancie  of  an  Heiland 
gentleman,  named  Macfarlane,  stood  the 
Regent's  part  in  great  steede  ;  for,  in  the 
hottest  brunte  of  the  fighte,  he  came  up  with 
two  hundred  of  his  friendes  and  countrymen, 
and  so  manfully  ga"?  in  upon  the  flankes  of 
the  Queen's  people,  that  he  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  disordering  of  them.  This  Macfarlane 
had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have  heard,  con- 
demned to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  liim  com- 
mitted, and  obtayning  pardon  through  suyte  of 
the  Countess  of  Murray,  he  recompensed  that 
clemencie  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this 
batayle."  Calderwood's  account  is  less  favour- 
able to  the  Macfarlanes.  He  states  that  "Mac- 
farlane, with  his  Highlandmen,  fled  from  the 
wing  where  they  were  set.  The  Lord  Lindsay, 
who  stood  nearest  to  them  in  the  Regent  s 
battle,  said,  '  Let  them  go  !  I  shall  fill  their  place 
better:'  and  so,  stepping  forward,  with  a  com- 


pany of  fresh  men,  charged  the  enemy,  whose 
spears  were  now  spent,  with  long  weapons,  so 
that  they  were  driven  back  by  force,  beine 
before  almost  overthrown  by  the  avaunt-guard 
and  harquebusiers,  and  so  were  turned  to 
flight."— Calderwood's  MS.  a/>ud  Kkit  11, 
p.  80.  Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  the 
vanguard,  but  states  it  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Morton,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 

Note  8. 
Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead  'were  ni^h. 

P-4I9- 
The  Earl  of  Glencaim  was  a  steady  adherent 
of  the  Regent.  George  Douglas  of  Parkhead 
was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
whose  horse  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by 
which  Murray  fell. 

Note  9. 

haggard  Lindcsay's  iron  eye, 

That  saw/air  Mary  weep  iti  vain. — P.  419, 

Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  the  most 
ferocious  and  brutal  of  the  Regent's  faction, 
and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mar}''s 
signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented 
to  her  in  Lochleven  castle.  He  discharged  his 
commission  with  the  most  savage  rigour;  and 
it  is  even  said,  that  when  the  w-eeping  captive 
in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  the 
fatal  deed,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp 
of  his  iron  glove. 

Note  10. 

So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. — P.  419. 

Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  in- 
tended attempt  upon  his  life,  but  even  of  the 
very  house  from  which  it  was  threatened.  With 
that  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after 
such  events  have  happened,  he  deemed  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past 
the  dangerous  spot.  But  even  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  crowd:  so  that  Bothwellhaugh 
had  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim. — SPOTTis- 
wooDE,  p.  233.     Buchanan. 
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Note  i. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free. — P.  421. 

The  barony  of  Pennycuik,   the   property  of 
Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is  held  by  a  singular 


tenure  ;  the  proprietor  being  bound  to  sit  upon 
a  large  rocky  fragment  called  the  Buckstane, 
and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the 
King  shall  come  to  hunt  on  the  Borough 
Muir,    near  Edinburgh.     Hence   the  family 
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/lave  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi-forester 
proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the  motto,  Free 
for  a  Blast.  The  beautiful  mansion-house  of 
Pennycuik  is  much  admired,  both  on  account 
of  the  architecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

Note  2. 

To  Atichendinnys  hazel  shade. — P.  421. 

Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske  below 
Pennvcuik,  the  present  residence  of  the  in- 
genious H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  author  of  tlie 
Man  of  Feeling,  6^^. —Edition  i8o3. 

Note  3. 
Melville's  beechy  grove. — P.  421. 
Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Melville,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title 
of  Viscoimt,  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the 
Eske,  near  Lasswade. 

Note  4. 
Roslin's  rocky  glen.— P.  421. 
The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial  re- 
ydence  of   the  ancient  family  of  St.   Clair. 
The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still  in  beautiful 


preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody 
dell  in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ros.slyn,  the 
representative  of  the  former  Lords  of  Roslin. 

Note  5. 
Dalkeith,  -which  all  the  virtues  lovc.—V.  421. 

The  village  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged 
of  old  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Morton,  but  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  The  park  extends  along  the  Eske, 
which  is  there  joined  by  its  sister  stream  of 
the  same  name. 

Note  6. 

Classic  Hawthornden. — P.  421. 

Hawthornden,  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Drummond.  A  house  of  more  modem  date 
is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle,  and  overhangs  a  tremendous 
precipice  upon  the  banks  of  the  P'ske,  per- 
forated by  winding  caves,  which  in  former 
times  were  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  patriots 
of  Scotland.  Here  Drummond  received  Ben 
Jonson,  who  journeyed  from  London  on  foot 
in  order  to  visit  him. 


THE  END, 
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The  special  feature  o(  this  edition  of  The  "  Bedford  "  Shakspeare  is  the  absence 
of  the  red-line  border,  which  gives  the  page  a  handsome  appearance  and  wide 
margin;  it  is  printed  on  a  laid  paper  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Text  is  complete, 
being  carefully  prepared  from  comparisons  of  the  best  Editions,  including  the  First 
Folio  of  1623  and  the  Quartos. 

In  six  volumes,  3'  by  5,  cloth  gilt,  in  cloth  case,  price  £1,  IS., 
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/■  In  best  Venetian  morocco,  with  lock  case. 

,,  I  In   Turkey  Dwrocco,  with  elegant  folding  c-isc. 

y.   ,,      -L  In  full  calf,  with  elegant  folding  case. 

"•^         I  In  iialf-white    cloth,    inlaid  watered,   silk    sides,   gilt    tops,    in 

^  watered  silk  and  panelled  box  case. 

This  Edition,  in  good  readable  type,  very  finely  printed  by  Morrison  &  Gibb 
Limited  on  the  choicest  India  paper,  makes  the  most  compact  Shakspeare  published. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  the  great  Dramatist,  as  well  as  a 
Memoir  and  Glossary.  
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